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commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
40  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  these 
Reports,  nor  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  any  suggestions  they 

jnay  contain. 

General  Eeports  upon  the  Training  Colleges,  by  Messrs. 

E.  Downing  and  A.  Purser,  Chief  Inspectors. 

“ Marlborough-street  ” Tbaining  College. 

There  was  no  material  change  in  this  College  during  the 
either  as  regards  buildings  or  teaching  staff.  The  former 
iave  been  kept  in  substantial  repair.  New  lecture  halls  and 
i laboratory  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  Principals  and 
'rofessors  were  all  present  during  our  annual  inspection  of 
be  College,  and  afforded  us  every  necessary  information.  One 
,r  more  of  them  also  assisted  at  criticism  lessons , which  one 
,f  us  attended.  These  criticism  lessons  were  well  conducted, 
he  criticisms  being  particularly  good. 

All  the  82  male  King’s  Scholars  in  their  final  year  passed 
heir  examination  successfully,  with  percentages  of  marks  vary- 
ogfrom  50  T to  84  -7.  Of  the  46  in  their  first  year  1 — an  ex- 
lonitor — failed  to  pass ; the  percentage  of  marks  varying  from 
il'2  to  84  T. 

One  of  the  104  female  King’s  Scholars  in  final  year  failed  to 
uss  in  column  3 of  the  Bevised  Programme ; the  other  103 
;ained  percentages  between  53  T and  79  -3.  All  the  first-year 
emale  students  passed,  the  marks  varying  between  50  '2  and 

10  per  cent.  Of  the  303  students  at  close,  67  were  principals 
ir assistants  of  schools,  91  had  been  pupil  teachers,  103  moni- 
ors,  and  42  pupils  only. 

The  teaching  lessons  given  towards  the  close  of  the  session 
rare,  in  matter  and  method,  generally  good.  Power  of  control 
,nd  organisation  were  not  so  good.  Physical  drill  had  re- 
vived due  attention.  A considerable  amount  of  sickness  pre- 
'ailed  during  the  session. 

“ St.  Patrick’s  ” Training  College. 

The  buildings  of  this  College  were  maintained  in  excellent 
condition,  and  an  adequate  staff  of  Professors  was  employed 
or  teaching  purposes.  Criticism  lessons  were  regularly  given, 
ad  were  attended  on  each  occasion  by  several  members  of 
he  staff,  in  addition  to  the  Professor  of  Method.  In  this  part 
1 the  training  there  has  been  marked  progress. 

Of  the  160  students  in  the  College  at  the  close  of  the  session 
9,  who  were  in  their  final  year,  all  passed,  the  percentage  of 
nswering  varying  from  49-7  to  83  ; of  the  remaining  61  one — 

11  ex-pupil — failed,  the  percentage  of  marks  being  between 
8 1 and  83. 

Of  these  160  students,  43  mre  principals  or  assistants  of 
chools,  96  had  been  monitors,  and  21  merely  pupils. 
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Messrs.  The  annual  inspection  of  the  College  towards  the  close  J 

Downing  and  session  was  attended  by  the  Principal  and  professor#! 

PpBSEB-  staff,  who  assisted  our  work  in  every  way.  The  test  lessons 
given  in  our  presence  were  generally  good  as  regards  manna, 
matter,  and  method,  and  the  students  displayed  the  gool 
effects  of  careful  physical  drill. 

The  practising  schools  are,  on  the  whole,  well  conducts!, 
and  show  an  increase  of  pupils  in  attendance. 


“ Qur  Lady  of  Meboy  ” Training  College. 

The  house  and  premises  were  kept  in  a,  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory condition  during  the  year,  and  the  students  were  tab 
in  turn  to  the  Sisters’  more  open  establishment  at  Blackroct, 
where  a new  house  for  the  Training  College  is  m course  o! 
erection  There  was  no  important  change  in  the  staff  or  in 
the  method  of  training,  during  the  year.  Criticism  less* 
were  regularly  given  in  the  presence  of  the  A^ice-Principalaii 
one  of  the  Professors.  . , 

Ninety-two  (92)  students  were  in  their  final  year,  and  at 
passed,  the  answering  varying  from  50  ;1  to  79  per  cent.; tit 
remaining  63,  who  were  at  the  end  of  their  first  year,  also 
passed  ; their  marks  ranged  from  51  -7  to  79  ;1  per  cent. 

Of  the  155  students,  14  were  principals  or  assistants! 
schools,  1 had  been  a pupil  teacher,  85  had  been  monitors,  ani 
55  merely  pupils.  , ..  , 

The  whole  staff  attended  during  at  least  part  of  the  annul 
inspection.  The  test  lessons  given  in  our  presence  were  gent 
rally  creditable— the  blackboard  work  was  especially  deserving 
of  praise  for  its  neatness.  Drill  showed  good  results. 

The  health  of  the  students  was  satisfactory. 

The  practising  school  is  well  conducted,  but  rather  over- 
crowded. 

“ Church  of  Ireland  ” Training  College. 

The  dwelling-house  for  the  female  King’s  Scholars  was 
undergoing  improvement  all  the  year , and  is  now  much  m« 
comfortable.  A suitable  laboratory  was  brought  into  « 
during  the  session.  . 

The  additional  time  required  for  Science  rendered  it  net* 
sary  for  the  Professor,  Mr.  Henly,  to  separate  his  connect® 
with  the  practising  school.  . , 

Criticism  lessons  continued  to  be  given  on  the  very  efflcieni 
system  that  has  obtained  in  this  College.  _ ... 

The  number  of  men  students  was  48  (31  in  final  year,  d 
first  year),  and  of  women  students  79  (41  in  final  year  ana  - 
in  first  year).  Of  these  13  were  teachers,  11  had  been  pf 
teachers  in  the  Board’s  Model  Schools,  41  had  been  naonio . 
and  62  mere  pupils.  “ Mere  pupils  ” form  a larger  proportion 
in  this  College  than  in  any  other.  i 

The  Principal  and  the  Professors  attended  during  the * anw  ■ 
inspection.  The  test  lessons  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfac  ,> 
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ihowing,  perhaps,  more  than  average  thought,  but  blackboard 
;ork  might  be  neater.  Drill  was  creditable. 

There  was  not  much  sickness  during  the  year. 

The  practising  schools  continue  to  afford  good  models  for  the 
itudents’  imitation. 

“ De  la  Salle  ” Training  College. 

The  College  buildings  and  schools  were  kept  in  good  condi- 
ion  during  the  year.  There  was  no  material  change  in  the 
,(aff  of  Professors,  and  no  alteration  in  the  method  of  training, 
iiticism  lessons  were  regularly  given,  with  very  fair  results. 

The  number  of  students  present  at  the  examination  at. the 
>nd  of  their  course  was  87,  and  at  the  end  of  their  first  session, 
51.  Of  the  former,  2,  who  were  assistants  in  schools,  failed 
o pass ; of  the  latter  all  passed.  The  percentage  of  marks 
paried  in  case  of  the  senior  students  from  46  to  79  '7  per  cent.  ; 
if  the  others  from  51  to  82  -1. 

'■  The  tests  in  practical  teaching  showed  improvement  on  the 
irevious  year.  Physical  drill  was  above  the  general  average. 

Of  those  examined,  28  were  principals  or  assistants  of 
ichools,  17  had  been  pupil  teachers,  55  monitors,  and  48 
uere  pupils. 

The  Principal  and  Professors  were  present  during  the  annual 
inspection. 

The  practising  school,  which  is  organised  on  the  class  sys- 
tem, is  well  attended  and  suitable. 


“ St.  Mary’s  ” (Belfast)  Training  College. 

The  excellent  buildings  of  this  College  were  in  a very  satis- 
factory state  during  the  year.  Considerable  additions  are  in 
course  of  erection,  and  a new  practising  school,  in  closer  con- 
nection, has  been  planned.  The  present  school  is  at  a con- 
siderable distance,  is  overcrowded,  and  could  be  sanctioned 
only  as  a temporary  arrangement. 

There  were  some  minor  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  during 
the  year,  but  they  did  not  affect  the  character  of  the  work, 
which  continued  to  be  efficiently  performed. 

Seventy-seven  (77)  students  were  in  their  final  year,  and  21 
in  their  first  year.  None  failed  to  pass  the  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  percentage  of  answering  varying 
from  51  ’4  to  79  '7.  Of  these  King’s  Scholars  4 were  teachers, 
W had  been  monitors,  and  27  merely  pupils. 

The  test  lessons  given  by  the  students  were,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory;  their  criticisms  were  not  so  good,  and,  owing  to 
(he  unsuitableness  of  the  practising  school  it  was  difficult  to 
Mge  of  their  power  of  organisation.  The  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessors were  present  during  our  annual  inspection,  and  afforded 
us  every  necessary  assistance. 

The  Manager  visited  during  the  inspection. 
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Messrs,  ‘ ‘ MAKY  IMMACULATE  ’ ’ (LlMEBICK)  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

Downing  and 

Pubskb,  This  College  came  into  operation  for  the  first  time  this  yeai, 

— The  buildings  are  good  and  substantial,  and  well  designed  £ 
the  purposes  of  a Training  College.  The  practising  schools  » 
suitably  organised ; those  at  Pery-square  are  rather  distas 
from  the  College. 

An  adequate  staff  was  provided,  and  gave  efficient  servij 
during  the  session.  The  method  of  training  differs  in  t! 
essential  particular  from  that  adopted  in  the  other  Trait; 
Colleges. 

Seventy-four  King’s  Scholars  remained  to  the  close  of  | 
session.  Of  these,  25  were  undergoing  a one  year’s  coursed 
training,  being  either  principals  or  assistants  of  schools. 
remaining  49  were  at  the  end  of  their  first  of  two  years’  con® 
1 had  been  a teacher,  25  monitors,  and  13  mere  pupils.  Ti 
answering  was  good,  varying,  in  case  of  the  seniors,  from 53' 
to  76  '9  per  cent.  ; in  case  of  the  juniors  from  59  to  80  per  ceil 
The  test  lessons  in  practice  of  teaching  were  good,  the  studens' 
showing  readiness  and  intelligence.  Their  criticisms  were  Is 
valuable.  The  seniors  showed  fair  power  of  organisation 
Satisfactory  attention  was  given  to  physical  drill. 

The  Principal  and  Professors  were  present  during  the  an*! 
inspection,  and  discussed  various  topics  connected  with 4 
work  of  the  College.  The  Manager  also  visited. 


E.  Downing,  ) . 

> Chief 

A.  Pubser,  ) 


Inspectors, 
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Ddndbdm , 

Co.  Dublin, 

February  1,  1903. 

Gentlemen, 

In  my  last  General  Beport,  written  a year  ago,  I gave  a short  Mr.  Strotok, 
escription  of  the  school-circuit  under  my  inspection  and  super-  — 
ision.  This  report  has  reference  to  the  same  schools  and  the 
me  circuit,  viz.,  that  portion  of  Dublin  south  of  the  Liffey, 
he  southern  half  of  Dublin  county,  the  whole  of  Wicklow,  and 
ortions  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wexford  counties.  There 
re  about  380  National  Schools  in  the  circuit,  varying  in 
verage  attendance  from  10  to  1,000.  In  the  country  the 
upils  are  the  children  of  farmers  and  labourers,  about  twenty 
[ the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  In  the  towns , labourers  as 
hey  are  termed— for  the  term  includes  all  who  are  engaged  in 
amual  occupations— are  at  least,  if  not  more  than,  a two- 
hirds  majority.  The  minority  are  the  children  of  small  shop- 
eepers  and  clerks.  In  a very  few  schools  the  children  belong 
o the  middle  classes.  There  are  no  manufactories  in  the 
ircuit  of  such  a kind  as  to  require  the  establishment  of  half- 
ime  schools. 

The  attendance  at  the  schools  in  the  city  is  only  abnormally  Attendance, 
fleeted  by  epidemics,  and  in  the  country  by  epidemics  and 
he  periodical  recurrence  of  spring  and  autumn  agricultural 
iperations.  In  the  city  the  schools  are  in  general  very  large, 
lere  are  very  few  schools  of  an  average  attendance  so  low 
s to  require  the  services  of  one  teacher  only,  while  in  many 
chools  the  teaching  staff  is  over  five  in  number.  In  the 
ural  portions  of  the  circuit  the  average  attendance  at  the 
chools  varies  from  twenty  to  fifty,  very  seldom,  indeed,  reach- 
ug  sixty , or  the  point  at  which  salary  for  an  assistant  can  be 
ilaimed.  This  is  owing  to  the  schools  being  numerous,  and  at 
io  great  distance  from  one  another.  I should  say  that  there 
re  very  few  children  in  the  circuit  who  have  to  walk  two 
tatute  miles  to  the  nearest  school. 

In  the  city  the  increasing  attendance  is  always  demanding 
rational  accommodation,  and,  in  consequence,  new  schools 
nc I class-rooms  are  always  being  built;  while  in  the  rural 
istnets  the  school-rooms  are  always  large  enough,  and  new 
addings  are  only  undertaken  in  cases  in  which  the  old 
wildings  can  no  longer  be  repaired,  and  where,  in  consequence 
tne  state  of  the  buildings,  a suspension  of  grants  is 
nreatened.  The  building  plans  adopted,  both  in  the  case  of 
csted  and  non- vested  schools,  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
an  ot  a very  large  room,  with  small  class-rooms  opening  out 
a,  is  almost  universal.  The  main  room  is  often  large 
Hough  to  contain  120  children  or  more,  and  we  find  one 
'.™r  superintending  a desk  lesson  while  three  others  are 
acmng  drafts  down  one  side  of  the  room.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
e or  a®y  teacher  to  do  effective  work  under  such  circum- 
lres.  Even  though  the  discipline  be  perfect,  yet  there  are 
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General  Report  on  Dublin  (2)  Circuit. 

four  teachers  speaking  in  one  room.  An  Inspector  from  Grej 
Britain  informed  me  that  he  attributed  much  of  the  bad  en® 
rmtinn  and  mumbling  speech  he  heard  in  our  schools  to  I 
attempt  to  teach  so  many  classes  to  read  in  the  same  room. 

The  remedy  is  simple — have  one  room  for  each  teacher,  ®| 
let  this  room  seat  comfortably  not  fewer  than  fifty  child®. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  resources  of  architecture  to  construct! 
building  with  six  or  more  rooms  of  such  a kind , with  cloak  at| 
lavatory  accommodation  as  well.  The  rural  schools  lef 
rarely  any  lavatory  accommodation,  and  m the  largest  ciij 
schools  one  or  two  basins  are  considered  sufficient ■ Then 
should  .be  one  basin  for  every  thirty  or  forty  children  it 

attendance.  . „ , , . ... 

The  school  buildings  are.  generally  kept  m very  fair  rep. 
In  a few  cases  the  managers  have  had  to  be  written  to  official; 
more  than  once  before  the  repairs  were  executed. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  matter  of  buildings  and  repairs,! 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  County  Coiai 
should  have  power  to  levy  a tax  for  the  purpose.  Ihe  Cob 
cils  would  be  furnished  by  the  Board  with  a series  of  builds; 
plans  suitable  for  schools  of  various  sizes,  to  which  plans  tk; 
would  be  bound  to  adhere.  Many  advantages  would  be  gaiil 
by  such  a change,  e.g.,  buildings  would  be  much  more  quicp 
erected,  and  repairs  executed  with  less  delay.  The  Educai 
Office  would  be  freed  from  investigation  of  title  and  prepan 
tion  of  leases,  which  is  not  properly  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
Education  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Works  would  no  longed 
responsible  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  buildings  ft 
change  would,  moreover,  make  the  parents  of  the  chilM 
take  a greater  interest  in  the  schools  than  at  present.  Ik 
apathy  or  want  of  interest  locally  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
and  others  (except  the  managers  and  teachers)  is  one  of  I 
weakest  points  in  our  present  system.  The  parents  took  k 
interest  in  the  schools  when  they  had  to  pay  a moderate  seta 
fee  than  they  do  now,  when  the  schools  are  free. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  repeat  what  I have  stated  in  m 
reports,  regarding  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duni 
by  the  teachers.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  -to  meet  m 
teacher,  who  is  simply  marking  time,  who  sacrifices  the nae 
rests  of  his  children  to  his  own  love  of  ease  and  idleness, 
is  a very  gratifying  experience  to  me,  and  has  almost  m 
me  an  optimist,  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  change 
programme — almost  amounting  to  a revolution  and  t e ' 
continuance  of  Results  payments,  the  teachers  have  ta  eii' 
the  new  Code  and  taught  as  loyally  and  as  zealously  urntt 
as  they  did  under  the  old ; and  this  they  have  done  under™ 
adverse  circumstances.  Much  that  was  optional  or  | 
under  the  old  programme  became  an  obligatory  part  o 
school  course  under  the  new,  and  to  this  was  added  the m 
duction  of  new  subjects,  whose  names  many  teachers 
beard  of  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them  began  to » 
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Singing,  Drawing,  and  Drill,  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  Mr-  Stronqk, 
these  subjects  according  to  the  programme.  All  have  been  ' ' 
most  anxious  to  attend  the  classes  in  Manual  Instruction  and 
Elementary  Science,  while  the  Cookery  and  Laundry  classes 
conducted  by  the  special  teachers  in  these  subjects  have  been 
eagerly  sought  after. 

Of  course,  the  older  teachers  can  have  very  little  hope  of 
ever  acquiring  a knowledge  of  these  subjects,  sufficiently  sure 
and  extensive  to  enable  them  to  teach  them  with  success. 

As  regards  regularity  of  attendance,  it  is  very  slowly  im-  Regularity  of 
proving,  and  is  tar  from  being  so  constant  and  steady  as  it  Attendance, 
ought  to  be.  In  a good  school  the  percentage  of  those  present, 
compared  with  the  number  on  roll,  will  be  between  seventy 
and  eighty ; in  a mediocre  or  a bad  school  the  percentage  falls 
to  between  fifty  and  sixty.  In  neither  case  is  the  attendance 
so  regular  as  it  is  in  other  countries.  Though  the  Act  of  1892 
has  not  been  an  universal  success,  yet  even  where  it  has 
partially  failed,  it  has  at  least  brought  prominently  to  the 
attention  of  the  parents  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  them 
of  sending  their  children  to  school.  With  regard  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1892,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dickie,  remarks  : — 

“The  School  Attendance  Act  is  practically  of  no  use.  At  first  an 
effect  is  produced,  and  the  attendance  at  school  increases,  but  as  soon 
as  the  parents  understand  the  ineffective  and  elastic  clauses  of  the  Act 
they  treat  it  with  indifierence,  and  in  the  rural  districts  generally 
speaking,  nothing  occurs  in  consequence.  As  far  as  I can  observe, 
neither  increase  nor  decrease  is  to  be  observed  at  present.” 


Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  Code  and  the  new  Eegula-  Revised 
tions,  a change  has  taken  place,  and  is  still  proceeding  in  the  Programme, 
daily  school  life  of  the  children.  Under  the  Eesults  system 
the  children  were  driven,  not  led.  It  was  all  hard  work,  forced 
upon  them  by  their  teachers,  and  the  course  pursued  in  the 
schools  appeared  to  be  based  upon  the  ground-principle  that 
you  can  be  educated  whether  you  please  or  do  not  please 
The  will  and  energy  (but  not  the  skill)  of  the  teacher  were 
at  their  maximum,  and  the  will  and  active  thinking  power  of 
the  pupil  at  a minimum.  The  teacher  really  taught  the 
children  what  to  think  and  say,  and  not  how  to  think  and  find 
suitable  expression  for  the  thought.  There  was  no  interval  of 
rest,  or  time  to  reflect,  for  the  taskmaster,  and  he  allowed  no 
line  for  either  to  his  pupils.  They  learned  much  and  never 
stopped  to  reflect  upon  what  they  had  learned,  and  in  the 
end  were  almost  as  little  educated  as  if  they  had  never 
earned  anything.  There  was  no  physical  drill  to  stretch  the 
limbs  and  break  the  monotonous  round  of  Dictation,  Arith- 
metic, Grammar,  and  Geography  : little  Singing  or  Drawing, 
o please  ear  and  eye;  no  Manual  Training  or  Elementary 
science,  to  replace  the  abstract  by  the  concrete,  and  so  brine 
tenant  faculties  into  play.  There  was,  certainly,  thus  no 
rojal  road  to  learning.  All  this  has  been  changed  under  the 
mw  Code.  The  introduction  of  Drill,  Singing,  Drawing,  and 
manual  Training,  has  rendered  school  life  much  pleasanter 
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Mr.  Stbonqe#  and  brighter.  Children  like  change  and  variety,  and  skilful 
teachers  arrange  their  time  tables  by  a suitable  alternation  oi 
subjects,  so  as  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  children,  and 
prevent  their  attention  from  flagging.  Under  the  new  Code, 
too,  the  teacher  adopting  the  so-called  heuristic  method-a 
very  old  method  revived  under  a new  name — endeavours, 
first  of  all,  to  awaken  and  excite  the  interest  of  his  pupils;  but 
he  does  not  proceed,  as  under  the  Besults  system,  to  allay  and 
satisfy  the  interest  thus  aroused,  but  he  rather  supplies  them 
with  the  means  of  doing  so  for  themselves.  The  children  thus 
have  to  begin  to  think  and  reason,  and  thus  really  educate 
themselves,  the  teacher  contributing  as  his  share  form,  tone 
and  guidance. 

Proficiency.  As  regards  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  Code, 
I notice  that  more  pains  are  taken  to  teach  Beading  than  for- 
merly, that  is,  the  teachers  are  anxious  to  improve  the  style 
of  Beading.  It  is  a difficult  thing  to  do,  and  the  success  ol 
their  efforts,  so  far,  is  not  marked.  They  have  to  contend 
with  a low,  lazy,  inarticulate  utterance,  which  seems  peculiar 
to  this  country,  and  which  one  despairs  of  overcoming.  Accu- 
racy and  grouping  of  words  can  be  taught ; but  if  there  be  no 
modulation,  no  graduation  of  emphasis,  the  result  is  flat  and 
disappointing.  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Composition,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  all  show  progress.  Not  so  Geography  and 
Arithmetic.  Maps  are  seldom  used.  Where  they  are  rolled 
up,  one  can  see  by  the  amount  of  dust  upon  them  that  it  is  a 
considerable  time  since  they  were  unrolled.  Children  can 
neither  point  upon  the  map  nor  tell  orally  where  the  countries 
are  whose  names  occasionally  appear  in  the  reading  lessons. 
The  greatest  disappointment  of  all,  however,  is  experienced 
in  examinations  in  Arithmetic.  The  old  programme  in  this 
subject  was  extensive  and  exacting,  covering,  indeed,  the 
whole  course  of  a book  on  somewhat  advanced  Arithmetic. 
The  course  now  is  simple  and  practical,  yet  these  simple  and 
practical  sums  seem  greater  puzzles  to  the  children  than  were 
the  problems  in  Compound  Proportion,  Fractions,  Interest, 
and  Stocks  of  three  years  ago.  If  passes  were  to  be  awarded 
upon  the  answering  now,  as  in  the  past,  fully  50  per  cent.,® 
more,  would  fail.  Bills  of  Parcels  are  seldom  drawn  up  neatly, 
and  more  seldom  accurately  made  up,  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  Mental  Arithmetic  is  either  not  given  or  given  unskil- 
fully. No  doubt  much  less  time  is  given  to  instruction  in 
Arithmetic  than  formerly ; in  some  schools  half  an  hour  a day 
only  ; and  to  this  reason  for  the  falling  off  may  be  added 
another,  which  a skilful  and  successful  teacher  supplied  me 
with,  viz. , that  teachers  had  become  so  wedded  to  the  old  book 
Arithmetic  that  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  divorce  them- 
selves from  it.  Singing  and  Drawing  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  school,  and  the  children  are  making  great  pro- 
gress in  both  subjects.  Cookery  is  rare,  and  Laundry  almost 
non-existent.  Though  many  of  the  teachers  have  been  trained 
in  both,  yet  for  the  former,  a range,  utensils,  and  materia# 
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to  cook  are  necessary , and  these  can  seldom  be  found  in  one  Mr.  Strong*. 
place  \ while  in  the  case  of  Laundry  the  teachers  show  a great 
distaste  for  it. 

I seldom  now  meet  with  as  good  specimens  of  Needlework  Needlework, 
in  the  senior  standards  as  I did  a few  years  ago.  Five  hours 
per  week  were  formerly  devoted  to  it,  now  three  hours  is  con- 
sidered sufficient.  This,  of  course,  is  explanation  enough. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  organisation  of  work  in  the  Organisation, 
schools.  Bipartite  and  tripartite  still  prevail,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  plans.  In  some  schools  a simultaneous  lesson  is 
given  in  Drawing,  Singing,  Drill,  or  Manual  Training ; but 
this  is  the  only  deviation  from  the  time-honoured  systems  I 
have  seen.  In  a school  large  enough  to  command  the  services 
of  one  or  more  assistants,  a competent  principal  finds  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  all  the  children  profitably  employed ; but 
in  a school  with  an  average  under  sixty,  with  its  single 
teacher,  the  problem  is  a difficult  one,  and  many  teachers  do 
not  succeed  in  mastering  it.  As  a consequence,  the  education 
given  in  such  a school  is  inferior  in  many  points  to  that  given 
in  a large  school.  The  population  in  the  country  districts  is 
too  much  scattered  to  permit  of  the  existence  of  large  schools ; 
but  in  the  towns,  such  as  Bray,  with  seven  schools,  and  Ark- 
low,  with  six  schools,  an  amalgamation  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  many  advantages. 

Very  rarely  do  any  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a school,  Local 
except  the  manager,  take  any  interest  either  in  the  school  Interest 
buildings  or  the  children.  The  manager  has  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  repairs,  and  has  to  provide  the  funds  for 
additional  class-rooms,  and  such  educational  apparatus  as  are 
beyond  the  means  of  the  teacher  to  supply.  Besort  is  had  to 
collections  upon  Sundays,  to  week-day  concerts,  and  other 
means,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  manager  has  all  Managers, 
the  work  and  worry  incident  to  such  a duty,  and  as  a conse- 
quence, he  takes  a deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school. 

He  is  nearly  always  present  on  the  day  of  the  inspection , is 
invariably  courteous  to  the  Inspector,  and  receives  his  sug- 
gestions with  interest  and  attention.  As  a rule,  if  he  has  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  he  proceeds  to  carry  these  suggestions 
into  effect.  But  he  depends  entirely  upon  the  Commissioners 
and  their  Inspectors  for  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given 
in  the  schools.  He  does  not  consider  himself  a sufficient  ex- 
pert in  primary  education  to  enable  him  to  propose  new  pro- 
grammes or  modifications  of  programmes.  Nor  do  I think  he 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
systems  of  education  and  methods  of  organisation  and  instruc- 
tion as  to  enable  him  to  interfere  in  school  work  with  success. 

Inspectors  and  teachers  have  been  trained,  and  have  had  a 
mg  experience,  year  in  year  out,  in  the  practical  work  of  the 
“tools,  and  have  clear  and  sure  knowledge  of  what  can  be 

one  and  what  cannot,  and  there  are  few  managers  in  Ireland 
Wo  would  consider  themselves  qualified  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  them  on  their  own  ground.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
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Mr.  Strongs,  think  of  suggesting  changes  in  the  Code,  or  of  holding  examina- 
— tions  of  the  schools  themselves.  They  prefer  to  be  present  on 
the  day  of  inspection,  and  learn  from  the  Inspector  what  le 
thinks  of  the  school.  Not  that  a manager  does  not  know,  apart 
from  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  whether  his  school  is  doing 
good  or  bad  work.  He  is  seldom  at  fault  on  this  point.  He 
knows  the  character  of  his  teacher,  he  is  a frequent  visitor  to 
the  school,  and  he  learns  much  from  the  parents  of  the  children. 
My  colleague,  Mr.  Connelly,  remarks  that — 

“ In  a few  instances  the  managers  have  displayed  anxiety  to  knos 
what  I thought  to  be  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  have  invited  sug- 
gestions, but  it  is  only  fair  to  the  teachers  in  general  to  say  that  the  wort 
of  re-organisation,  the  introduction  of  the  new  subjects,  and  their  atta. 
dance  at  lectures  of  experts,  as  well  as  the  use  of  new  books  likely  to  help 
them  in  the  future,  seem  to  stand  to  their  credit  almost  exclusively.” 


There  are  a few  schools  in  the  circuit  managed  by  laymen, 
and  one  or  two  by  ladies.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  schools 
the  manager  has  not  visited  it  for  two  years.  As  managers, 
they  do  not  take  the  same  active  interest  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  the  school  that  clergymen  do. 

Want  Of  Local  I have  already  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
interest.  the  complete  success  of  the  system  of  primary  education'^  tie 
apathy  and  want  of  interest  shown  locally.  The  new  scheme, 
revolutionary  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  produced  little  com- 
ment, either  adverse  or  favourable.  The  people  generally 
seemed  to  consider  it  no  business  of  theirs.  This  condition 
of  apathy  is  deplorable,  and  that,  too,  where  the  interests  ol 
their  own  children— their  nearest  relatives— is  concerned, 
Perhaps  if  the  parents  were  given  some  control  over  the  school 
buildings  and  school  affairs  generally  their  interest  and  activity 
might  be  aroused. 

Extra  I have  examined  once  or  twice  in  Mathematics , as  an  extra 

Branches.  subject,  a few  times  in  Instrumental  Music,  and  once  in 
French.  I have  done  what  I could  to  induce  the  teacher  to 
take  up  Mathematics,  but  they  state  that  they  have  too  many 
subjects  to  teach  already.  Irish  has  been  taken  up  in  man; 
schools.  The  fee  is  high,  and  not  difficult  to  obtain,  and  I 
fear  some  schools  pay  so  much  attention  to  Irish  that  English 
and  other  branches  have  suffered  thereby. 

Evening  There  are  only  a few  evening  schools  in  the  circuit,  one  or 

Schools.  two  of  which  are  doing  useful  work.  There  should  be  at  lens! 

four  meetings  per  week;  which  would  mean  150  hours’  instruc- 
tion— a short  enough  time  in  which  to  learn  anything  worth 
having. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 
Dublin. 


S.  E.  Stkonge. 
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Cork,  7t/i  February,  1903. 

Gentlemen  , — 

As  directed  by  your  letter  of  11th  November  last,  I beg 
to  submit  the  following  General  Report  upon  the  schools  in 
Cork  Circuit  No.  1,  of  which  1 have  been  in  charge  during  the 
past  year  : — 

The  circuit  occupies  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
County  Cork.  It  includes  the  northern  half  of  the  City  of 
Cork,  and  the  following  towns  are  also  situated  in  it,  viz.  : — 
Mallow,  Fermoy,  Mitchelstown,  Midleton,  Queenstown,  and 

IKinsale.  Outside  the  towns  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations. 

Speaking  generally,  the  distribution  of  the  schools  cor- 
responds fairly  with  that  of  the  population.  There  are 

few  localities  in  which  children  are  obliged  to  travel 

unduly  long  distances  to  school.  Two  new  schools  are 

required  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Millstreet,  but  active  steps 
are  being  taken  by  the  manager  to  provide  the  necessary 
accommodation.  Some  twenty  houses — chiefly  situated  in  the 

I northern  part  of  the  circuit — are  quite  unsuitable  for  school 
purposes. 

Very  little  is  done  to  give  the  school-houses  and  premises  a 
■ neat  and  tasteful  appearance.  External  plastering  which  has 
fallen  off  is  not  replaced ; surrounding  walls  are  not  kept  in 

I proper  repair,  and  the  walks  in  the  school  plot  are  too  fre- 
quently un trimmed  and  grass-grown.  In  fact,  the  school  pre- 
mises, in  too  many  cases,  are  kept  in  such  a manner  as  to 
afford  excellent  examples  of  what  should  be  avoided  rather 
than  imitated. 

The  schools  are,  as  a rule,  supplied  with  a sufficiency  of 
desks  and  forms,  but  the  desks  are  not  always  suitable  in  con- 
struction. Most  schools  are  provided  with  large  maps  of  the 

I World,  Europe,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Isles,  but  the  supply 
of  pictorial  illustrations,  charts,  &c.,  is  not  adequate;  hence 
I many  of  the  rooms  have  a bare  and  somewhat  cheerless  appear- 
ance. 

The  contributions  of  the  parents  to  the  fuel  fund  are  not 
always  adequate,  and  in  a good  many  cases  have  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  teacher  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  schools  are,  with  few  exceptions,  provided  with  out- 
offices.  These  are  not  regularly  cleaned,  and  indeed,  owing 
to  the  faulty  construction  of  some  of  them,  the  performance  of 
this  operation  is  sometimes  a matter  of  difficulty.  The  neces- 
sity for  using  deodorisers  is  not  at  all  recognised  to  the  extent 
that  it  should  be. 

Tim  teachers  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a self-respecting 
and  intelligent  body  of  public  servants.  They  have 
shown  most  praiseworthy  zeal  and  energy  in  endeavouring  to 
qualify  themselves  to  give  effective  instruction  in  the  new  sub- 
jects, and^  have  exhibited  a ready  willingness  to  attend  the 
organisers’  classes,  often  at  much  inconvenience  to  themselves. 


Dr. 

Alexander. 


Circuit 


Accommo-  . r 
dation. 


Teach  era. 
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Proficiency. 
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Writing. 

Spelling. 

Composition* 


I have  had  several  conferences  with  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  circuit ; at  one  of  these — held  in  this  city — where  I spoke 
for  nearly  four  hours,  I received  a most  patient  and  attentive 
hearing.  The  cast-iron  conditions  under  which  teachers  did 
their  work  in  the  days  of  the  Results  system  tended  to  repress 
all  originality  in  method ; hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  of 
my  colleagues  finds  them  “ wanting  in  initiative,  and  ignorant 
of  school  methods,”  though  “ earnest  and  industrious.” 

The  attendance  is  either  stationary,  or  tends  towards  a 
slight  decrease.  One  cause  of  this  is  the  reduction  in  the 
population  owing  to  emigration.  The  chief  causes  which 
render  the  attendance  less  regular  than  it  ought  to  be  are 
(1)  Field  work  in  spring  and  autumn,  (2)  neglect  and  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that,  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  the  introduction  of  the  Revised 
Programme  has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  schools.  The 
mechanical  methods  formerly  practised,  even  in  the  best 
schools,  are  gradually  disappearing.  More  rational  methods- 
which  take  into  account  that  ‘ ‘ the  young  mind  is  not  a tank 
into  which  unlimited  supplies  of  knowledge  can  be  poured,  but 
that  it  is  an  expanding  organism  requiring  careful  attention 
and  skilful  training  ” — are  now  beginning  to  be  followed,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  children 
now  exhibit  a degree  of  mental  alertness  and  intelligence  that 
was  formerly  quite  absent,  and  which,  until  the  conditions 
changed,  seemed  hopeless  of  attainment. 

No  subject  has  been  so  much  improved  as  Reading.  The 
“ formless,  expressionless  mumbling  ” — to  quote  the  words  of 
a colleague — which  was  so  prevalent  in  our  schools  till  quite 
recently,  has,  to  a considerable  extent,  disappeared.  It  is  now 
a common  experience  to  meet  with  distinct,  deliberate,  and 
intelligent  reading  in  which  due  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  impor- 
tant words,  and  the  proper  grouping  of  words  related  in 
thought  is  attended  to.  In  the  case  of  the  Sixth  Standard, 
however,  and  occasionally  of  the  Fifth,  the  crust  of  settled 
habit  has,  as  might  be  expected,  proved  a considerable  obstacle 
to  improvement.  Monotony  and  indistinctness  still  rather 
frequently  characterise  the  Reading  of  the  pupils  in  these  stan- 
dards. Curiously  enough,  in  the  cases  of  many  schools  in 
which  the  Reading  is  fairly  good,  the  need  for  distinctness  of 
utterance  in  general  speech,  or  when  answering  questions,  is 
not  sufficiently  realised.  Explanation  is  usually  fair  or  good. 

The  proficiency  in  Writing  is,  as  a rule,  very  fair,  especially 
in  the  junior  standards.  The  Writing  of  the  senior  pupils 
sometimes  suffers  owing  to  the  lack  of  effective  supervision. 
Spelling  continues  to  receive  due  attention,  but  the  proper 
method  of  conducting  exercises  in  Word  Building  is,  as  yet, 
but  ill  understood,  and  hence  injury  rather  than  benefit  has 
resulted  in  many  cases. 

Steady,  if  somewhat  slow,  progress  continues  to  be  made  in 
Composition.  Analysis  is,  as  a rule,  well  taught,  though  its 
terminology  is  sometimes  confused  with  that  of  parsing.  The 
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instruction  in  Grammar  is  somewhat  unsystematic,  and  little  Dr. 
attention  is  paid  to  the  “ Etymological  accidents  ” of  words — Albxanpek. 
a serious  omission  . 

The  pupils  in  junior  standards  usually  display  satisfactory  Arithmetic, 
progress  in  Arithmetic,  but  those  in  the  senior  division  are  fre- 
quently more  backward  in  it  than  in  any  other  subject.  The 
failure  of  these  latter  may,  I think,  be  attributed  to  the  follow- 
ing causes  : — (a)  The  wording  of  the  Revised  Programme  led 
to  some  misconception  as  to  the  extent  of  its  requirements, 

(b)  less  time  than  formerly  is  devoted  to  this  branch,  and 

(c)  the  teachers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  methods  which  must  be  followed  if  this  subject  is  to 
be  intelligently  taught.  The  “Unitary  method”  is  not  yet 
employed  as  widely  as  it  should  be. 

Physical  Drill  has  been  universally  taken  up.  It  is  now  Physical 
popular  with  all — managers,  teachers,  and  parents.  In  many  n 
cases  its  influence  permeates  the  work  of  the  school,  and,  in 
consequence,  business  is  carried  on  in  a quiet,  orderly,  and 
expeditious  manner.  In  others , Drill  is  confined  to  the  special 
time  set  apart  for  it,  and  its  effect  upon  the  general  discipline 
is  almost  nil. 

Except  in  the  city  schools,  instruction  in  Elementary  Science  Elementary 
has  yet  made  only  moderate  headway.  It  is  only  of  late  that  and 
schools  in  charge  of  teachers  who  attended  the  organisers’  Lessons, 
classes  have  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 

The  teachers  have  much  to  learn  as  to  the  main  purposes  to 
be  kept  in  view  when  giving  an  Object  Lesson.  The  didactic 
method  is  still  too  largely  followed  : suitable  objects  are  not 
always  used,  and  answers  are  taken  in  chorus.  These  defects 
in  method  seriously  diminish  the  value  of  many  of  the  Object 
Lessons  given. 

The  blackboard  is  now  almost  universally  employed  in  the  Drawing, 
teaching  of  Drawing.  The  improvement  in  this  branch  noted 
in  my  last  report  has  been  maintained,  but  there  is  still  a ten- 
dency to  occupy  the  pupils  in  copying  design,  instead  of 
attempting  some  original  work  under  this  head,  and  many  of 
the  examples  used  afford  very  limited  practice  in  Freehand. 

The  exercises  in  Stick  Laying  and  Paper-Folding,  if  intelli- 
gently carried  on,  are,  as  I can  testify  from  experience,  of 
much  educational  benefit  to  the  pupils.  Too  often,  however, 
these  exercises  are  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a dull  mechanical 
tontine,  which  entirely  destroys  their  value. 

Singing  has  been  taken  up  with  a good  deal  of  earnestness  Singing, 
and  zeal.  Organisers  were  sent  to  this  circuit  for  the  first 
time  in  1902,  and  their  classes  were  well  attended.  I believe 
that  every  teacher  who  possesses  any  musical  ability  has  com- 
menced to  teach  this  branch. 

Needlework  rarely  approaches  excellence.  In  the  great  Needlework, 
majority  of  cases  it  can  only  be  described  as  fair.  Systematic 
instruction  in  Cutting-out  is  not  as  general  as  it  should  be. 

Cookery  and  Laundry-work  have,  as  yet,  been  taken  up  in  Laundr"  auc* 
™y  a limited  number  of  schools.  No  instruction  in  these  Work.ry 
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branches  has  yet  been  given  by  the  sub-organisers  to  any  of  the 
teachers  in  the  northern  section  of  the  circuit. 

The  bipartite  system  of  organisation  is  still  employed, 
with  little  modification,  in  all  schools  taught  by  one  ot 
two  teachers.  Indeed,  having  regard  to  the  amount  of 
school  furniture  available,  no  other  system  is  possible,  except 
in  very  few  instances.  The  tripartite  system  is  adopted  in  the 
larger  schools.  The  permission  to  group  standards  for  collec- 
tive instruction  has  been  availed  of  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  and  with  excellent  results.  For  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion in  Drill,  Singing,  Object  Lessons,  Drawing,  and  Manual 
Instruction,  the  standards  are  usually  grouped  in  two  divi- 
sions. Third  and  Fourth  Standards  form  one  group  for  in- 
struction in  Geography  and  History,  while  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Standards  form  another. 

Very  little  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  grouping  stan- 
dards while  the  Literary  Header  is  being  used.  This  matter 
is  surrounded  with  some  difficulty.  Unless  great  care  is  exer- 
cised, friction  may  easily  arise  between  the  teachers  and  the 
parents  in  reference  to  it. 

The  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  are  usually  well  prepared  in 
the  literary  subjects  of  their  programmes,  but  their  professional 
training  is  not  always  successful.  _ 

The  managers  and  their  curates  regularly  visit  the  schools, 
These  visits  serve  as  a check  upon  inattentive  teachers, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  this  is  the  only 
tangible  result  so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  A limited  number 
of  the  managers  insist  on  having  the  school-rooms  and  pre- 
mises kept  with  some  approach  to  neatness  and  taste,  but  this 
practice  is  by  no  means  general. 

The  managers  have  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  taken 
the  initiative  in  availing  themselves  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  them  under  the  Revised  Programme  and  Notes  in  connec- 
tion with  School  Organisation,  and  the  preparation  of  suitable 
programmes  of  instruction.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
was  only  after  the  need  of  drawing  up  “ Plans  of  Work  ” was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  managers  and  teachers  by  the 
members  of  the  Inspection  Staff  of  the  circuit,  that  this  duty 
was  undertaken  by  them. 

So  far  as  I know,  managers  have  not  interfered  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  matter  of  school  organisation.  This  has  been 
largely  left  to  the  teachers,  who,  in  dealing  with  the  question, 
have  been  partly  guided  by  the  advice  given  to  them  in  the 
professional  journals,  and  partly  by  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Inspectors. 

A few  managers  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  examining 
classes  from  time  to  time  when  they  visited  their  schools;  the 
practice  has  not.  so  far  as  I am  aware,  become  more  general 
since  the  issue  of  the  Revised  Programme,  and  of  the  Instruc- 
tions to  Inspectors.  I do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which  any- 
thing approaching  a formal  examination  fias  been  held  by  >• 
manager. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a considerable  number  of  cases 
managers  appear  to  find  it  difficult  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
examinations  of  their  schools.  If  they  could  attend  on  these 
occasions,  they  would  have  a clearer  insight  into  the  state  of 
their  schools — from  the  point  of  view  of  educational  efficiency 
—than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

Educational  questions,  as  such,  interest  very  few  people  in 
this  part  of  the  country  except  the  managers.  I speak,  of 
course,  only  of  Primary  education.  Even  in  such  a matter  of 
obvious  duty  as  supplying  fuel  to  the  schools — or  the  means  of 
procuring  it— teachers  find  parents  very  unwilling  to  respond 
to  any  call  made  upon  them. 

Almost  all  of  the  managers  to  whom  I have  spoken  on  the 
subject,  are  now  satisfied  that  the  introduction  of  the  Revised 
Programme  has  led  to  a marked  improvement  in  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  pupils,  and,  therefore,  now  approve,  in  the 
main,  of  the  changes  made  in  the  year  1900.  The  general 
public  take  only  a languid  interest  in  the  New  Programme. 

Some  prejudice  was  created  against  Paper  Folding  by  its 
unwise  introduction  into  the  curriculum  for  senior  standards, 
and,  owing  to  causes  which  need  not  now  be  particularly 
adverted  to,  there  was,  at  first,  determined  hostility  to  the 
practice  of  Drill  in  some  localities. 

Optional  or  extra  branches  call  for  no  special  remark ; they 
are  now  taken  up  in  very  few  schools. 

Less  than  a dozen  Evening  Schools  were  in  operation  in  the 
circuit  during  the  session  1901-2.  There  was  a great  rush  of 
pupils  to  them  when  they  commenced  operation,  but,  as  soon 
as  the  novelty  wore  off,  the  attendance  rapidly  diminished. 
English,  Arithmetic,  Irish,  with  a little  Mensuration  and 
Book-keeping,  were  the  subjects  usually  taken  up.  A certain 
amount  of  good  work  was  accomplished,  but  the  usefulness  of 
the  schools  was  much  limited  by  the  falling  off  in  the  attend- 
ance. 

The  Evening  Schools  have  increased  considerably  in  number 
this  year.  There  are  over  thirty  in  operation  in  the  circuit. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 


The  Secretaries, 


Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  J.  Alexander, 

Senior  Inspector. 


Dr. 

Alexander. 
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Sligo, 

31st  January,  igoa 

Gentlemen, 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  the  11th  No- 
vember , 1902,  I beg  to  forward  for  your  consideration  s 
General  Report  on  the  schools  of  the  Sligo  Circuit,  inspected 
within  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1902. 

This  report  was  prepared  after  conferences  with  my  cot 
leagues,  Messrs.  M'Glade  and  Rogers. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  P.  Dewab, 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 

The  Sligo  inspection  circuit  for  the  year  1902  was  practically 
made  up  of  the  three  former  inspection  districts  of  Sligo,  Boyle, 
and  Ballaghadereen. 

If  lines  were  drawn  on  the  map  through  the  towns  of  Sligo, 
Kiltimagh,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Manorhamilton , and  the 
small  village  of  Grange , the  area  so  enclosed  would  almost  co- 
incide with  the  area  of  the  Sligo  inspection  circuit. 

The  towns  within  the  bounds  of  the  circuit  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  large,  and  the  industries  are  few  and  unimportant. 
The  people  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  land  for  their  sup- 
port. In  the  southern  portion  of  the  circuit  there  is  an  abnor- 
mal extent  of  bogland,  but  in  the  other  portions  the  physical 
features  are  normal,  and  the  land  is  of  good  quality.  The 
schools  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  well  located  to  affort 
ample  accommodation  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  circuit, 
The  majority  of  the  school-houses  are  spacious,  and  give  plenty 
of  space  for  the  ordinary  attendance  of  the  pupils,  but  occasion- 
ally in  winter,  when  farm-work  is  slack,  some  of  the  schools  are 
rather  overcrowded. 

The  school-houses  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— those 
which  have  been  recently  erected  and  are  for  the  most  part 
vested,  and  those  which  have  been  in  existence  for  a long 
time,  and  for  the  most  part  not  vested.  The  new  school- 
houses  are  in  good  condition  ; they  are  lofty  and  spacious,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated , and  provided  with  suitable  grates.  They 
have  also  large  playgrounds  and  suitable  offices.  These  rooms 
may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  older  class  of  school- 
houses  is  not  of  such  a satisfactory  character.  They  are  gene- 
rally thatched  and  unceiled,  have  low  walls,  few  and  small 
windows,  no  grates,  and  are  not  provided  with  porches  or 
cloak-rooms.  They  have  earthen  hearths,  which  serve  for  fire- 
places, and  have  often  boarded  floors,  but  neither  playgroups 
nor  offices.  They  are  not  lofty  and  are  not  well  ventilated, 
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and  the  roofs  are  not  always  rain-proof,  as  the  thatch  is  not  Hr.  H£war. 
regularly  renewed.  They  are  always  gloomy,  with  their  black,  — 
unsightly  roofs  and  their  walls  streaked  with  countless  courses 
of  black  ink-like  rain.  The  furniture  and  equipment  are  in 
harmony  with  the  school-houses.  The  desks,  like  the  houses, 
are  old  and  antiquated,  and  the  maps  and  charts,  though  com- 
paratively new,  soon  assume,  from  smoke  and  damp,  an 
appearance  which  is  in  sympathy  with  the  dismal  environment. 

These  old  houses  are  gradually  wearing  away  and  being  re- 
placed by  new  vested  schools.  But  there  are  still  too  many  of 
them,  and  their  appearance  does  not  inspire  a zeal  for  educa- 
tion or  enhance  its  value. 

The  newer  buildings  are  supplied  with  modern  furniture  and 
equipment,  and  with  the  facilities  for  imparting  a good  elemen- 
tary education.  In  these  newer  buildings,  however,  marks  of 
neglect  or.  abuse  are  often  visible.  The  spoutings  and  the 
metal  gratings  of  the  ventilators  are  often  broken , and  the  walls 
surrounding  the  playgrounds  are  often  injured.  Much  of  this 
damage  arises  from  the  school  walls  and  playgrounds  being 
converted  into  ball  alleys  during  the  summer  evenings. 

The  schools  are  comfortably  heated.  Turf  is  abundant  and  Heating, 
a supply  is  brought  by  the  pupils , who  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible for  this  part  of  the  school’s  equipment.  The  old  custom 
Ms  proved  satisfactory  and  still  survives.  Each  child  carries 
My  by  day  his  share  of  the  fuel. 

The  teachers  are,  as  a rule,  able  and  conscientious.  They  Teachers, 
oave  made  adequate  preparation  for  their  responsible  office  by 
undergoing  a course  of  training  in  one  of  the  State  colleges,  or 
by  serving  an  apprenticeship  as  monitor  or  pupil-teacher.  Those 
"ho  have  been  trained  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  managing  chil- 
dren, of  conducting  schools,  and  of  imparting  information, 
dhey  have  come  into  touch  with  modern  requirements  and 
™h  men  whose  work  lies  in  grappling  with  educational  pro- 
ems and  in  determining  the  best  and  most  effective  methods 
0tmfve^°P*nS  the  physical  and  mental  powers. 

those  who  have  not  been  trained  have  served  as  monitors  or 
Pupil-teachers  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  experi- 
nced  teachers,  and  have  acquired  their  arts  and  methods, 
the  teachers  have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  becoming  thor- 
ughly  versed  in  the  subjects  and  methods  of  the  new  code. 

ey  have  not  only  studied  text-books  on  these  branches , but 
,,ave  attended  in  very  great  numbers  every  class  conducted  by 
c experts  in  the  new  subjects.  If  zeal  in  attendance  at  these 
asses  and  anxiety  to  obtain  knowledge  which  will  enable  them 
om*eaC'1  clearly  an^  effectively  be  regarded  as  favourable 
ens,  the  new  code  ought  to  prove  prosperous  and  successful. 
Tear,tnener?1  atten(Jance  of  the  pupils  is  fair,  and  in  different  Attendanoe. 
rent  ' 6re  1S  not  much  variation  from  this  standard.  The 
the  es,m?'  ProPortion  of  the  pupils  in  average  attendance  to 
g "amber  on  rolls  is  about  55.  In  some  cases  this  propor- 
nses  to  70,  and  in  others  falls  to  45. 
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There  is  a falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  the  older  pupils, 
and  the  highest  standards  are  not  well  represented.  ' 

In  a selection  of  fairly  representative  schools,  77  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  annual  examination  ms 
examined  in  the  junior  division,  third  and  lower  standards,  and 
, Per  cent-  in  the  senior  division;  and  of  those  examined  in 
the  senior  division,  3 per  cent,  was  in  Sixth  Standard  and  10 
per  cent,  in  Fifth  Standard. 


The  want  of  employment  in  this,  circuit  compels  parents  to 
emigrate  to  England  and  Scotland  in  search  of  work,  and  (lie 
number  of  migratory  labourers  is  increasing  year  by  year.  Nor 
is  the  exodus  confined  to  the  adult  population.  It  is  gradually 
reaching  down  to  boys  and  even  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ot  age,  and  adding  them  to  the  number  who  go  in  search  of 
employment.  This  enormous  drain  has  its  adverse  influence 
°n- j sc^00^s-  The  oldest  of  the  school-going  children  are 
withdrawn  from  school-life  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  farms,  and  thus  the  number  of  pupils  found  in  the  highest 
standards  is  being  lowered. 

As  a general  rule,  the  school-leaving  age  in  this  circuit  is 
twelve  of  thirteen  years,  and  the  school-beginning  age  is  four 
or  five  years. 

No  mailed  change  has  taken  place  in  the  general  proficiency 
during  the  past  year,  and  for  some  time  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  look  for  marked  improvement  in  the  proficiency. 

I he  new  branches  of  the  code  are  being  gradually  intro- 
S0Ihe  schools,  and  wider  and  more  extensive  courses 
ot  these  new  branches  are  being  taught  in  others  ; thus  the  time 
and  attention  of  both  teachers  and  scholars  are  diverted  from 
a smaller  to  a greater  number  of  subjects,  and  from  a restricted 
to  a more  varied  course  of  instruction. 

Progress  will  be  manifest  in  those  branches  taught  for  the 
i st  time , and  probably  a falling-off  in  the  proficiency  will  b® 
equally  manifest  in  the  branches  which  have  received  less  time 
and  attention  than  before.  In  most  schools,  too,  the  length 
ot  the  school-day  has  been  unaltered,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
teachers  for  effective  work  has  also  remained  unaltered.  Tot 
ficienoy  Whl°h  enter  largely  into  the  determination  of  pro- 


*he  general  proficiency  has  been  practically  an 
anged,  I am  able  to  record  that  Beading  and  Compositioi 
s ow  progress.  In  many  schools  Beading  is  now  firm,  expres 
sive  and  intelligent.  The  great  variety  of  Beaders  on  tin 
uu  1St’  an,d  the  “teresting  nature  of  the  lessons,  hav 
made  home  reading  much  more  common  than  heretofore.  1 
addition  much  more  time  and  care  are  given  to  this  branch 
winch  is  now  taught  by  the  teachers.  Formerly  it  was  prac 
Used,  by  the  pupils. 

Composition  is  also  better.  The  disregard  of  stops  am 
capital  letters  is  not  so  common,  and  the  pupils  seem  to  have  i 
greater  fund  of  information  from  which  to  draw. 
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Grammar  is  still  very  defective,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  Mr.  Dewab, 
clear,  intelligent  instruction.  The  tendency  to  answer  at  Grammar, 
random  is  prevalent,  and  a want  of  thinking  power  is  very 
noticeable. 

Writing  and  Spelling  are  fair ; and  Arithmetic  is  carefully  Writing  and 
taught,  but  errors  in  calculation  are  very  numerous.  Very  Spiling, 
few  schools  have  been  provided  with  weights  and  liquid 
measures,  and  this  portion  of  the  Arithmetic  programme  is 
virtually  omitted. 

Mental  Arithmetic  receives  a very  fair  share  of  attention,  Mental 
and  questions  are,  on  the  whole,  accurately  and  expeditiously  Arlthmetio- 
answered. 

Drill  and  Drawing  are  taught  in  almost  every  school,  and 
show  fair  proficiency.  The  course  in  Drawing  is  not  yet  wide,  Drawing, 
but  a good  beginning  has  been  made.  Simple  combination 
and  arrangements  of  straight  lines,  made  on  dotted  paper,  are 
generally  taught,  and  beyond  this  not  much  has  been 
attempted.  In  a very  few  schools  practical  Geometry  and 
Scale  Drawing  have  been  introduced. 

Drill  has  made  more  headway  than  any  other  of  the  new  Drill 
branches,  and  perhaps  in  no  other  branch  is  the  character  of 
the  teacher  more  clearly  outlined.  His  thoroughness,  or  want 
of  thoroughness ; his  keenness  or  bluntness  of  vision,  his  satis- 
faction with  execution  of  movements  more  or  less  precise, 
vigorous  and  beneficial,  are  all  distinctly  revealed  in  the  Drill 
exercise.  As  a general  rule,  the  teacher  who  is  strict  in  his 
demands  for  full  and  accurate  knowledge  in  the  literary 
branches  is  equally  strict  in  his  demands  for  thorough  Drill 
movements ; and  the  teacher  who  is  contented  with  inaccurate 
and  partial  knowledge  in  the  literary  branches  is  equally  con- 
tented with  Drill,  which  is  wanting  in  precision,  in  exactness 
of  position,  and  in  unison  of  movement.  The  careless  and 
untrue  positions  assumed  by  the  arms  and  legs  renders  much 
°f  the  time  devoted  to  this  branch  comparatively  lost.  I have 
noticed  that  there  is  a very  strong  tendency  to  have  the  Drill 
movements  executed  in  a fixed,  constant  order,  so  that  the 
nnpils  become  acquainted  with  the  routine,  and  act  from  habit, 
fie  necessity  of  listening  for  commands  does  not  arise , and 
™e  exercise  loses  one  of  its  highest  aims  and  fails  of  develop- 
mg  the  power  of  attention  and  of  prompt  action. 

Singing  is  generally  practised , but  the  course  taught . is  not  Singing, 
mote  extensive.  The  chords  of  Doh  and  Soh,  on  the  Tonic 
“olfa  system,  are  traced,  but  beyond  these  the  teachers  fear  to 
venture.  The  school  songs  are  not  sufficiently  varied.  The 
teachers  feel  unable  to  attempt  a wider  course  in  this  subject, 
elementary  Science,  Manual  Instruction,  and  Cookery  have 
een  taught  in  a few  schools , but  up  to  the  present  the  appli- 
aDJfes  re1uired  for  these  branches  were  not  sufficient. 

teachers  have  not,  until  quite  recently,  had  an  opportu- 
ni,'  recetving  instruction  from  experts  in  these  branches.  _ 
object  Lessons  have  been  fairly  well  introduced,  but  the  in-  Object 
' ’metion  is  not  of  a systematic  or  intellectual  kind.  The  ess°n’'' 

c 2 
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teachers  got  their  information  from  text-books,  and  when  im- 
parting it  to  their  pupils,  were  too  often  compelled  to  folio* 
the  words  of  the  book.  Many  of  these  words  conveyed  no 
definite  ideas  to  the  pupils,  and  thus  the  lesson  which  ns 
meant  to  cultivate  the  intelligence  and  develop  the  powers  ol 
observation  and  description,  sank  to  the  level  of  a mere  cate- 
chism, and  consisted  of  a cut-and-dry  series  of  questions  ani 
answers,  which  were  glibly  asked  by  the  teachers  and  indis- 
tinctly answered  by  the  pupils.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
was  not  easy  to  sustain  the  interest  of  young  children.  Finally, 
the  teacher  wrote  a list  of  formidable  words  on  the  blackboard, 
and  seized  the  opportunity  of  tacking  on  a Spelling  lesson  to 
his  uncongenial  task.  Object  Lessons,  as  taught,  are  notcalca- 
lated  to  brighten  pupils  or  make  them  more  intelligent.  Very 
little  has  been  attempted  in  the  more  advanced  portions  of  it 
Science  programme.  The  teachers  are,  however,  most  ardent, 
and  most  anxious  to  receive  any  hints  which  will  make  their 
own  course  more  clear.  Too  much  in  this  Science  programme 
cannot  be  expected  from  either  scholars  or  teachers.  In  this 
branch,  especially,  true  growth  must  be  slow. 

. one  or  two  schools  a very  fair  course  of  Manual  Instruc- 
tion has  been  taught,  but  in  the  other  schools — and  they  art 
not  numerous — where  this  branch  has  been  introduced,  it 
work  is  practically  confined  to  Paper-folding.  If  new  or  tin*  | 
seen  folds  can  be  devised  by  the  teacher  the  instruction  will 
prove  interesting  and  profitable,  but  when  the  “folds "art 
constantly  repeated,  they  become  familiar,  and  the  instruction 
fails  to  excite  the  thinking  powers  and  to  strengthen  the  ability 
to  interpret,  or  construct  from,  the  drawn  plan. 

Needlework  shows  very  considerable  improvement.  Tin 
use  of  suitable  patterns,  and  example  or  demonstration  pieces, 
for  class  instruction,  and  the  study  of  and  continual  reference 
to  approved  text-books,  are  among  the  benefits  which  l*1 
accrued  from  the  lectures  and  exhibitions  which  have  beet 
given  in  this  circuit.  The  teachers  are  unanimous  in  their 
high  estimation  of  the  skill  and  methods  of  Miss  Glynn,  the 
instructress. 

The  specimens  worked  by  the  pupils  may  not  at  first  sight 
show  much  improvement,  as  this  depends  on  individual  prafr 
-ice,  but  the  methods  of  explaining  the  various  steps  and« 
illustrating  the  proper  stitches  have  been  lifted  from  individual 
tuition  to  class  instruction.  In  this  branch  the  teachers  feel  on 
nrm  ground,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  the  pupils  i( 
reach  to  great  excellence. 

I may  add  that  darning  shows  most  marked  improvement 
An  orderly  arrangement  of  the  wool  has  been  evolved  from® 
veriest  confusion.  I ' i' 

i,^n  schools  conducted  by  one  teacher,  in  which  most,  if 
a ’ j-c  e subjects  of  the  code  were  previously  untaught 
a modification  of  the  old  system  of  organisation  was  absolute!! 
necessarv.  It  was  no  longer  feasible  for  one  teacher  to  gi* 
effective  instruction  to  fiv§  or  gix  different  classes  in  as  mao? 
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different  programmes,  especially  when  each  class  required  the  Mr.  Dewab. 

whole  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher.  A rearrangement  of  ■“ 

the  programme  or  of  the  classes  was  absolutely  needful.  In 

most  of  the  new  subjects  all  the  pupils  had  to  learn  the  very 

elements,  and  this  circumstance  conduced  to  the  grouping  of 

classes.  In  different  schools  the  grouping  was  different,  but 

as  a rule  the  school  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  junior 

and  the  senior.  The  senior  division,  consisting  of  the  highest 

standards,  was  formed  into  one  class,  and  similarly  the  junior 

standards  were  grouped  together,  and  made  a second  class.  In 

some  schools  all  standards  were  united  to  form  one  large  class. 

This  grouping  of  pupils  of  various  ages  and  abilities  modified 
the  course  of  instruction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enabled  the 
teacher  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  one  class  and  one  subject. 

The  result  has,  on  the  whole,  proved  encouraging.  It  has 
brought  the  pupils  more  under  the  direct  instruction  of  the 
teacher,  and  made  them  more  earnest  and  assiduous,  while  it 
is  gradually  making  the  teaching  staff  more  of  teachers  and 
less  of  examiners. 

It  is  noticeable  that  standards  are  seldom  or  never  grouped 
when  Beading  or  Arithmetic  is  taught.  Popular  opinion  is 
•juite  against  this.  The  pupil’s  reader  and  his  rule  in  Arith- 
metic are  the  tests  by  which  the  child’s  progress  is  measured, 
aud  no  interference  with  these  time-honoured  tests  would  be 
tolerated  by  the  parents.  No  advance  in  the  reader  is  equiva- 
lent to  no  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  this  ends  in  his  transfer  to 
a neighbouring  school. 

The  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  receive  regular  and  effec-  ^“pupil 
lve  mstruction.  They  are,  as  a rule,  good  scholars,  and  pass  Teachera. 
creditable  examinations. 

Sufficient  care  is  not,  however,  taken  to  train  them  as 
earners.  They  do  not  make  adequate  preparation  for  the  les- 
sons they  have  to  teach,  and  the  teachers  do  not  lay  sufficient 
lesson  the  importance  of  this  preparation,  or  on  the  arrange- 
Ipftt  an<^  lucidity  monitor’s  notes.  The  monitors  are 

do  p\m'lcdlh)  themselves  when  teaching,  and  the  teacher  sel- 
m listens  to  the  monitors  when  in  charge  of  classes , so  that 
j ®ay  ae  able  to  point  out  the  faults  of  manner,  the  defects  in 
(0J.Ua®e,’ and  method  of  treating  the  subject.  The  moni- 
nev  me  . ds  and  style  are  seldom  criticised,  .and  they  .are 
* re(piired  to  re-write  their  notes  or  bring  them  more  into 
“rm!*y  with  the  teacher’s  views.  There  is  not  enough  care 
u Wnh  the  professional  side  of  the  monitor’s  training,  and 
"nfinished^1S^a^  ^ & Prac^cad  teaching  test  is  often  crude  and 

the^T)0*1  -?101'6  attention  is  given  to  the  professional  training  of 
mana  ' P1  ^eaci?ers)  who  have  acquired  considerable  skill  in 


8atisfact(n  an<^  *ns^ructmg  a ciass-  Their  scholarship  is  always 

efforto  ?anaSers  visit  their  schools  regularly,  and  use  their  best  Manager*, 
taow  th  secure  a Ml  attendance  of  the  pupils.  So  far  as  I 
’ managers  do  not  interfere  with  the  methods  of  work 
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adopted  by  the  teachers.  The  organisation  of  the  school,  tit 
methods  of  imparting  information,  and  of  arranging  or  group- 
ing classes,  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teaching  statf. 
In  conversation  with  managers,  I have  learned  that  they  regard 
the  teachers  as  educational  experts,  trained  in  the  best  ways  of 
conducting  schools,  of  communicating  knowledge,  and  of  deve- 
loping the  powers  of  the  pupils,  and  as  their  own  special  trail- 
ing has  been  on  different  lines  and  with  a different  aim,  they 
are  slow  to  encroach  on  the  special  province  of  another  profes- 
sion. Many  managers  feel  they  have  fulfilled  their  obligations 
if  they  provide  the  best  available  teachers  and  secure  the  mos! 
regular  attendance  of  the  scholars. 

in  their  visits  to  schools  the  managers  become  cognisant  of 
the  industry  and  application  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  learn 
much  concerning  the  order,  discipline,  methods  of  work,  an! 
proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and  arrive  at  an  accurate  judgment 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  teachers  and  the  worth  of  the  school. 
In  no  instance  have  I known  a manager  to  hold  a formal  ex- 
amination and  submit  the  pupils  to  tests  in  the  various 
branches,  and  in  only  one  or  two  cases  have  alternative  pro- 
grammes been  proposed  for  adoption.  Even  in  these  cases  tie 
initiative  was  taken  by  the  teachers.  The  managers  regard 
the  teachers  as  best  qualified  to  determine  if  any  deviation  from 
the  official  programme  would  be  beneficial  for  the  locality,  and 
to  what  extent  a modification  might  prove  advantageous.  The 
managers  adhered  to  the  official  programme  and  were,  at  the 
same  time,  not  over  zealous  for  its  entire  adoption  where 
teachers  were  distrustful  of  their  ability  to  introduce  any  por- 
tion with  success.  The  teachers  were  left  free  to  select  the 
branches,  or  portions  of  them,  which  should  be  first  taught, 
and  the  standards,  or  groups  of  standards,  to  which  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  given. 

Local  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools — apart  from  that 
of  the  managers — is  scarcely  appreciable.  In  a few  instances 
donations  of  books  or  magazines  have  been  made  to  found  s 
school  library,  but  I have  not  heard  of  any  case  where  a local 
grant  was  given  to  provide  a special  equipment  to  aid  in  the 
introduction  of  the  new  scheme,  or  to  assist  in  the  general  wort 
of  the  school.  Managers  and  teachers  do  sometimes  give 
prizes  and  tea-parties  to  the  scholars,  but  these  are  not  conn 
mon  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  general  interest- 
Where  an  equipment  was  provided  for  the  introduction  of  any 
new  branch,  the  cost  was  borne  by  the  teachers.  But  the 
want  of  local  interest  is  shown  by  the  dearth  of  visitors  to  out 
National  schools.  Scarcely  ever  does  a visitor  enter  a school- 
I doubt  very  much  if  one  in  every  thousand  of  the  parents 
whose  children  attend  the  schools  has  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
work  which  is  done  in  school,  or  the  methods  by  which  it® 
done.  The  common  apology  of  the  teacher  when  accounting 
for  the  timidity  or  diffidence  of  his  pupils  is  that  “ they  never 
see  the  face  of  a stranger.”  So  long  as  the  public  do  not  visi 
our  schools  and  manifest  an  interest  in  the  pupils  and  their 
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progress,  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  in  the  subjects  Mr.  Dewar. 
taught,  so  long  will  the  local  public  fail  to  find  the  funds  re-  — 
quired  to  equip  the  schools  or  give  prizes  to  the  pupils. 

Optional  or  extra  branches  scarcely  exist. 

Irish  was  taught  in  a few  schools,  and  the  classes  were 
examined  by  Mr.  Lehane. 

Each  of  the  other  extra  branches — French,  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Instrumental  Music — was  taught  in  two  or  three 
schools,  and  showed  fair  proficiency. 

Typewriting  and  Shorthand  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a 
few  schools. 

The  Evening  schools  conducted  during  the  session  1901-2 
were  in  general  fairly  successful.  The  usual  branches  were 
English,  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  and  Irish. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  session  1902-3  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  energy  of  the  students  gave  hopes  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  it  is  too  soon  to  pronounce 
on  the  success  which  may  attend  these  schools,  but  if  their 
number  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  be  an  indication, 
one  may  conclude  that  the  value  of  education  is  at  last  being 
recognised. 

E.  P.  Dewar. 


General  Report  on  Waterford  Circuit. 

»,  Dr. 

the  south-east  circuit  extends  about  120  miles  round  the  SnEmNOTou. 
coast,  from  Corey  in  Wexford  to  Killeagh  in  Cork.  It  embraces  circuit" 
nearly  the  whole  of  Co.  Wexford,  most  of  Co.  Waterford,  and 
over  a third  of  Kilkenny,  with  portions  of  Carlow  and  Cork. 

It  is  mountainous  in  the  north,  where  the  Blackstairs,  con-  M . . 
turning  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  bound  Carlow  and  Wexford, 
sending  spurs  into  both  counties.  And  from  Mount  Brandon, 
which  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore,  there 
js much  waste  ground  and  upland  to  Tory  Hill  overlooking  the 
«tde  valley  of  the  Suir.  In  the  west  again,  the  Comeraghs 
? . Knockmeldowns  cover  a good  part  of  Waterford  with  out- 
J*ng  stretches  of  barren  highlands. 

■iA'Z®  fiRe  rivers  with  their  tributaries  drain  this  large  area,  Riveis. 
n.e  narrow,  Nore,  and  Suir,  into  Waterford  harbour;  the 
®eyinto  Wexford  harbour,  and  the  Blackwater  into  Youghal 
arbour.  These  flow  through  much  highly  picturesque 
et|ery,  and  gy  qapy  steamers  facilitate  communication  with 
srH]nCRIm0n  and  Wexford,  pending  the  completion  of  the  Boss 
hosslare  railways.  But  as  the  steamer  only  plies  on  the 
^kwater  at  irregular  hours  for  a few  summer  months,  and 
wh*  >f-a  *:e^ous  and  severe  drive  from  Dungarvan  to  Youghal, 
it  mu?  an  hour’s  rail  of  Cork  by  several  daily  trains, 

ould  much  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  work  of  the  Water- 
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Dr.  ford  and  Cork  circuits  if  their  boundary  was  drawn  midway 

SKEFFniQToy.  between  Dungarvan  and  Youghal,  and  this  circuit  extended 
northwards  along  the  railway  to  Kilkenny. 

Sections.  The  circuit,  which  contains  407  day  and  20  evening  schools, 

is  divided  into  east,  north,  and  west  sections.  In  1902  Mr, 
M'Alister  had  charge  of  the  east,  Mr.  P.  J.  PitzGerald  of  the 
north,  and  I inspected  the  west  section,  besides  visiting  many 
schools  in  the  other  sections. 

My  colleagues  have  contributed  their  experience  and  sug- 
gestions to  this  report. 

°°““Pati“ns  The  circuit  contains  no  densely-peopled  district,  nor  large 
ie  peop  e.  manllfacglirjj1g  centre  ■ the  chief  industries  are  connected  wilt 
agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs,  inland; 
much  barley  is  grown  in  Wexford  and  Kilkenny  for  malting; 
along  the  coasts  and  rivers  fishing,  and  the  exportation  of  home 
produce  and  importation  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  coal,  &c. 

There  are  some  small  local  industries,  as  bacon-curing  ii 
Waterford  and  Enniscorthy,  foundry  and  manufactory  of 
cycles,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  at  Wexford;  factories  of 
woollen  at  Kilmacthomas,  and  cotton  at  Portlaw,  and  some 
smaller  ones ; flour  mills,  breweries,  &e. ; brick-making,  includ- 
ing that  at  Waterford  from  the  harbour  cliffs,  and  the  lately- 
revived  glass  and  bottle-making. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  money  lodged  in  banks,  and  used 
to  carry  on  the  manufactures  of  Belfast  and  the  North,  is  not 
applied  to  other  suitable  local  industries,  which  might  help  to 
stay  the  emigration  so  much  bewailed.  Thus,  the  climate  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  flowers  and  the  raising  of  fruit 
from  which  jams  and  jellies  could  be  made,  as  from  the  fine 
and  plentiful  blackberries.  Much  might  also  be  made  by  rear- 
ing fowl  and  producing  eggs,  always  so  scarce  and  dear  in  large 
towns  as  Dublin,  where  the  high  price  of  milk  and  butter 
should  encourage  a profitable  trade  from  the  rural  districts, 
where  milk  sells  at  5 d.  a gallon. 

Much  of  the  present  waste  lands  should  pay  labourers  to 
grow  fruit,  rear  fowl,  &c.,  and  thus  support  a much  greater 
population. 

School  The  schools  are  mostly  of  the  ordinary  type,  rural,  village  | 

datio™”10'  a i sma^  town  schools.  The  only  large  ones  are  Convent 
schools,  varying  from  100  to  700  in  attendance,  in  which  nearly 
all  town  girls  and  infant  boys,  as  well  as  many  from  the  sur- 
rounding  country,  are  educated.  These  Convent  schools,  in- 
eluding  those  of  the  De  La  Salle  Monastery,  have  the  most 
-commodious  buildings,  the  most  comfortable  rooms,  the  best 
appurtenances  and  sanitary  arrangements,  the  newest  furni- 
ture and  fittings,  the  most  approved  appliances  and  educa- 
tional aids;  they  form  also,  in  general,  excellent  examples  of 
cleanliness,  order,  discipline,  &c. 

In  the  cities  of  Waterford  and  Wexford,  and  the  towns  of 
INew  -Boss,  Enniscorthy,  Dungarvan,  Tramore,  Lismore,  ana 
ioughal,  most  of  the  older  boys  attend  the  schools  of  the  Insb 
vhnstian  Brothers. 
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There  are  still  too  many  school-houses  of  the  old  type— but  Dr. 
one  room,  scanty  conveniences,  limited  appliances,  antiquated  SK*rmroTOH. 
desks;  not  well  provided  with  fuel  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  School 
some  of  the  grates  being  unsuitable.  But  many,  and  the  Buildiuss- 
number  is  increasing  every  year,  are  of  the  new  type  of  vested 
schools,  with  galleried  class-rooms,  good  playgrounds,  proper 
offices,  and  suitable  furniture. 

The  official  floor  space  of  eight  square  feet  is  usually  Space, 
exceeded,  but  that  limit  is  insufficient  for  modern  require- 
ments, when  every  pupil  is  expected  to  have  a seat,  when 
Hand-and-Eye  training  is  compulsory,  and  Science  must  be 
taught;  when  weighing  and  measuring  have  to  be  practised; 
when  Kindergarten  games  and  Physical  exercises  must  often 
be  taken  within  doors  on  account  of  bad  weather ; when 
Cookery  is  a practical  subject,  and  even  Laundry  is  com- 
menced. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  taste  to  a proper  Taste, 
grade  as  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  order;  for  these  are  not 
features  of  the  South  generally,  and  the  teachers  are  not  stimu- 
lated by  examples  of  taste  and  brightness  all  around  them ; 

Hence  they  are  prone  to  relapse  into  habits  of  carelessness, 
some  seeming^  not  to  see  or  feel  such  defects,  even  female 
a it  fk°winS  laxity  in  this  respect ; thus  in  one  girls’ 
wool  1 found  the  sweepings  of  weeks  heaped  up  behind  a 
oress in  the  school,  in  another  mixed  school  the  boarded  parti- 
ion  between  the  closets  was  almost  entirely  broken  down.  On 
m otiier  hand,  there  are  pleasing  examples  (but  all  too  few) 
uperior  taste  in  cleanliness,  order,  ornamentation,  &c. 

I structural  improvements  effected  during  the  year  may  Improve- 
mentoned Clonpriest,  beyond  Toughal,  where  new  vested  ments- 
™ms  replace  very  old  and  bad  structures  ; at  Ballyduff,  near 
woXf’n?  nfT  house.ls  rising  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  very 
shIp  tv,  if  f, a tyPe  ’ in  Cappoquin,  new  vested  houses  super- 
ettieold  Convent  schools ; at  Carrigeen,  Co.  Kilkenny,  the 

tew  vp'fff  ale  nearly  completed;  in  Camolin,  Co.  Wexford, 
ire  c*  . s arein  operation,  and  those  at  Ballycanew 
(ju-  y finished;  while  at  Oulart  and  Lady’s  Island,  in  the 
In  a™!  new  Softools  are  approaching  completion. 
erectwieVeralC^her  cases  new  school-houses  are  about  to  be 
lognp  m?s  a“  Portlaw  Convent,  at  Kilmacow  Convent,  at  Clo- 
In  ’Jj, “fnastown,  Skeoghvostheen,  Gorey,  and  Cairn, 
it"  m-nnt turther  cases  applications  have  been  made  for  build- 
PleuLan’  as  at  M°onamean , Ballindaggan , Cranford,  Tem- 
badly  Ip’j  f,nd,  Leisterlinn,  where  such  improvements  are 
leases  bv+L  ’ , * delays  not  unusually  occur  as  to  terms  of 
M an °f  Slte’  raising  of  funds,  &c. 

T»ilow  M berf  ~ave  been  i°r  are  aftout  to  be)  improved,  as 
^"rnbam,  Convent,  Ballyduff  (2),  Garranbane  F.,  New- 
kcannnn  Graigue  M.,  Ferns  M.  and  F.,  Shanbog, 

C ’ Shielbeggan. 

Vlll'Mstown  pirn  old  schools  m need  of  improvement,  as  Bad 

, oo.  Waterford,  a very  unsuitable  structure,  100  structures. 
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years  old;  also  Kilwatermoy;  Tobbernabrone,  Dunkitt,  Mil- 
linavatt  M.,  Newmarket,  Co.  Kilkenny;  Askamore,  Bree, 
Aghelare,  Poulfur  M.,  Oylegate,  Coolgarrow,  Co.  Wexford; 
and  Inch  Schools,  Co.  Carlow. 

In  a few  cases  clay  or  tiled  floors  are  still  found ; and  several 
are  defective  as  to  out-offices  or  minor  repairs. 

Managers  complain  that  the  scale  of  grants  is  inadequate  to 
the  modern  requirements  of  contractors. 

The  Convent  schools,  forming  such  an  important  part  of  tie 
whole,  are  well  kept  up  in  repair,  painting,  Ac.,  at  much  cost 
to  the  communities. 

As  to  the  ordinary  schools,  the  minor  repairs,  cleansing,  k., 
as  well  as  providing  fuel,  maps,  &c.,  depending  in  many  cases 
on  the  care,  taste,  zeal,  and  energy  of  the  teachers,  are  often 
much  less  satisfactory  than  could  be  wished ; partly  from  want 
of  taste,  largely  from  want  of  attention  to  small  matters,  as 
(1)  not  having  mat  or  scraper,  and  not  requiring  pupils  to 
clean  their  shoes  outside,  (2)  not  having  holes  or  pools  at 
school-gate  door,  or  on  paths,  filled  up  to  prevent  damp  feet 
and  wet  floors ; pupils  could  easily  do  this  sort  of  work  by 
bringing  stones  or  gravel ; (3)  not  preventing  pupils  from  loll- 
ing or  rubbing  against  walls,  woodwork,  and  even  maps,  fa.i 
(4)  not  keeping  tablets,  &c.,  free  from  soilure  or  damage;  (5) 
not  being  careful  to  preserve  windows  from  breakage,  and 
especially  not  repairing  cracks  by  putty  or  patch  of  glass; 
(6)  neglect  of  latches,  cap-racks,  &c.,  not  replacing  nail  or 
screw,  &e.  ; (7)  want  of  attention  to  out-offices.  In  all  suck 
cases  if  the  small  beginnings  were  well  watched  and  blemishes 
mended,  much  waste  and  cost  would  be  spared. 

I have  known  some  of  the  best  teachers  pride  themselves  or 
how  much  they  could  do  in  this  way,  while  some  of  the  word 
think  this  matter  beneath  them.  There  are  some  school- 
rooms models  of  taste  and  neatness,  which  must  have  a lasting 
effect  on  the  pupils  ; but  in  too  many  cases  carelessness  is  psu- 
fully  evident.  Yet  very  small  weekly  or  monthly  collection 
from  pupils  would  keep  up  many  of  these  small  matters,  besides 
forming  most  useful  practical  lessons  to  the  pupils.  The  pr°;  I 
vision  of  fuel,  for  instance,  is  often  put  off  till  the  evil  day  ° 
rain  and  cold,  or  the  supply  allowed  to  run  out  without  renew'd 
till  snow  or  frost  sets  in.  Yet  there  is  nothing  the  pupils  stand 
more  in  need  of  than  such  examples  of  forethought,  foresight 
and  prudence.  Premiums,  which  have  done  so  much  to  'in- 
prove  the  grounds  of  railway  stations,  should  be  useful  hew 
also,  through  competition  of  school  with  school.  , 

These  responsibilities  do  not  and  should  not  fall  on 
teachers,  though  the  nuns  are  here  also  exceptions,  and 
provide  or  obtain  funds  for  all  such  purposes,  having  exception* 
facilities  for  getting  up  bazaars,  &c. 

As  regards  schools  vested  in  local  trustees,  there  seems  n 
good  reason  for  placing  the  cost  of  repairs  on  the  trustee-- 
since  the  houses  must  be  used  only  as  National  schools,  an 
are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  those  vested  in  the  Comm1 
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...  to  non-vested  schools,  there  should  be  some  local  fund  Won-VaTted 
for  repairs,  apparatus,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  obtained  by  an  Schools, 
amendment  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act,  empowering 
local  authority  to  make  the  required  grants , as  there  is  already 
power  to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Attendance  Com- 
mittees. 

Fortunately  bad  houses  do  not  always  imply  bad  schools  ; in  Houses  and 
some  of  the  worst  houses  very  good  teaching  has  been  done,  Schook- 
and  vice  versa,  bad  teaching  in  good,  well-equipped  houses.’ 

Eyen  as  to  Penmanship,  very  inferior  writing  may  be  found 
on  excellent  new  desks,  and  good,  careful  script  on  those  of 
most  inferior  make.  Again,  in  adjoining  houses,  whether 
good  or  bad,  the  schools  are  not  infrequently  very  different  in 
character — so  true  is  it  always,  that  " as  is  the  schoolmaster, 
so  will  be  the  school , ” and  that  the  good  teacher  rises  above 
his  surroundings,  while  the  bad  one  sinks  under  any  circum- 
stances. Nor  does  the  attendance  depend  so  much  on  the 
material  as  on  the  mental  elements  of  the  school. 

I have  chiefly  to  confirm  my  observations  of  last  year,  that  Teachers. 
ie  teachers  continue  to  display  zeal  and  earnestness  to  im- 
prove themselves  in  the  new  subjects,  making  great  efforts  to 
attend  classes,  often  at  much  inconvenience  and  some  expense, 
some  of  the  older  teachers,  however,  find  it  hard  to  keep  pace 
■th  the  new  learning  ; and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  their  informa- 
lon  is  superficial , and  that  they  are  only  capable  of  following 

0 a fixed  groove,  from  want  of  that  mastery  of  principles  and 
grasp  °i  methods,  which  can  only  accrue  from  sound  study,  ' 
mg  training,  or  bright  talents.  The  lately-trained  teachers 

snl 6 t c<Jurse>  acquired  better  ideas  of  the  new  methods  and 
ml  , ?ven  as  to  these  (at  lcast  the  females),  their 
nnt;„ematlca  ideas  are  often  indistinct,  and  their  scientific 
m ns  vague.  And  here  it  is  so  easy  to  make  glaring  blun- 

1 ’■  0 Plunge  from  the  lofty  to  the  ludicrous,  that  “ a little 
ing  seems  a dangerous  thing.”  And  if  teachers  after  two 
. tounmg  show  weakness  in  these  matters,  what  can  be 

LL.  , irom  six  weeks’  students,  or  those  who  get  only  fort- 
8 y lessons?  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  do  their  best, 
of  P!j®ssure  of  the  new  courses  is  hastening  the  resignation 
loewlv +°  • r iand  less  skilled  teachers,  leaving  room  for  the 
fe'es  to  aiDed  ’ in  tile  long  run  i*  is  on  the  Training  Col- 
, lmust  depend  fbr  a properly  educated  teaching  staff, 
matics  r “e-ecl  for  sound  teaching  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
fiel  m Vu  eqmrlnS  professors  and  examiners  thoroughly  quali- 
these  subjects.  H 

ling  rurlT3  l°r  teachers  have  had  beneficial  effects  in  enab-  Teachers' 

1°  raise  th  ?a?ders  to  see  good  schools  and  appliances , so  as  Classes, 
their  feii„  ,as  and  tastes ; also  to  meet  and  discuss  with 
the  jjj  w-teachers  the  difficulties  of  the  new  courses,  and 
meetings  to  u,“derstanding  and  teaching  them.  Some  such 
would  be  at  all  times  useful  or  necessary  to  keep  up 
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the  intellectual  status  of  teachers ; for  how  easy  it  is  to  forget, 
to  slide  backwards,  in  case  of  isolated  rural  teachers. 

The  Convent  schools  have  furnished  convenient  centres  for 
such  classes  in  Science,  Hand-and-Eye,  Singing,  Cookery— ii 
fact  in  most  cases  they  are  the  only  available  buildings  for  such 
purposes.  The  Convents  were  anxious  to  have  the  classes  on 
account  of  the  training  for  their  own  teachers  and  more  tors. 

The  teachers  have  in  some  places,  as  at  Waterford,  got  up 
classes  on  Saturdays,  and  paid  teachers  for  lessons  in  Drill, 
Hand-and-Eye,  and  Vocal  Music. 

The  teachers  in  this  circuit  are  generally  well  satisfied  with 
the  present  mode  of  payment  by  fixed  salaries,  that  is  the  older 
teachers,  whose  incomes  were  calculated  on  Besults  earnings, 
I have  heard  few,  if  any,  complaints. 

The  prospect  of  triennial  increments  has  also  good  effects  in 
inducing  teachers  to  work  for  good  reports,  and  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  merely  passing. 

In  some  parts  of  Co.  Wexford  the  attendance  seems  in- 
creased, owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  At- 
tendance Act ; but  in  some  parts  of  Co.  Kilkenny  the 
attendance  is  very  irregular,  chiefly  owing  to  scarcity  of 
labour  and  carelessness  of  parents.  On  the  whole,  per- 
haps, there  is  not  much  change  in  the  attendance;  one 
school  gains  and  another  loses,  in  a town,  or  the  pupils 
flock  for  a time  to  a new  school  or  a new  teacher. 

The  great  enemy  to  steady  attendance  is  the  weather,  espe- 
cially the  rain , the  soaking  wet ; and  when  one  meets  the 
pupils  returning  home  drenched  of  an  evening,  often  going 
long  journeys,  and  many  having  no  great  comforts  at  home, 
nor  perhaps  fires  to  dry  their  clothing,  nor  changes  of  apparel, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  much  of  the  irregularity.  And  though 
the  schools  seem  numerous  enough,  yet  there  are  pupils  who 
have  over  two  miles  to  walk  to  many  schools. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  far  from  being  palaces,  as  we  all  know 
to  our  cost,  for  what  can  be  the  state  of  country  schools  closed  up 
in  wet  weather  from  Friday  to  Monday?  There  should  surely 
be  better  provision  for  drying  the  outer  garments  of  pupils  in 
wet  weather ; though  many  of  the  schools  are  more  comfort- 
able than  the  homes  of  some  pupils,  especially  the  Convent 
schools  ; but  the  Convents  also  feed  many  of  the  children,  g'ive 
breakfasts  to  some,  and  luncheons  to  many,  and  also  clothe 
numbers,  especially  as  to  boots  and  bibs ; doubtless  all  these 
help  their  attendance. 

Measles  and  whooping  cough  are  the  two  chief  epidemics 
that  thin  the  schools,  and  cause  much  anxiety  to  teachers  and 
managers,  the  attendance  often  dropping  so  as  to  seriously 
affect  the  average. 

The  usual  employments  that  keep  pupils  from  school  or  detain 
them  late  are  : planting,  weeding,  gathering  of  crops,  keeping 
house  for  parents  at  work,  fishing,  going  with  milk  to 
creameries,  &c. 
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Many  idlers,  too,  may  be  seen  at  corners  of  towns  and  vil-  tr- 
iages, or  sitting,  lazy  and  dirty,  by  the  roadside,  with  no  appa- 
rent  cause  for  truancy  but  careless  parents,  which  also  implies  Idlers, 
ignorant  parents,  for  those  who  have  some  education  are 
anriouB  to  secure  its  advantages  for  their  children. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  Reading  is  improving  in  clear-  Proficiency, 
ness,  fluency,  and  intelligence,  as  a natural  result  of  the  variety  EnsliBh- 
of  Headers,  and  of  the  prominence  given  to  English.  Ex- 
planation also  shows  much  improvement,  both  as  to  facility 
of  expression  and  knowledge  of  subject-matter.  In  the  His- 
torical and  Geographical  courses,  as  might  be  expected,  pupils 
take  most  interest  in  sketches  of  stirring  events,  romantic  epi- 
sodes, personal  incidents,  &c.,  whether  legendary,  as  the 
bwans  of  Lir,  or  historic,  as  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick  and 
Man  Boru,  or  of  Strongbow  and  Coeur  de  Lion. 

Composition  is  also  improved  as  to  spelling,  intelligence  ex- 
pression, and  penmanship  in  the  earlier  classes. 

tll,,;f°P01?S  \6re  re<?m.e  attention  (1)  replying  always  in  Cautions. 
MJ-Iormed  sentences  leads  m many  cases  to  pedantic  and  un- 
“j  terms  of  expression,  as  might  be  expected;  (2)  the 
, e“-Rtress  hiad  on  the  final  consonant  led  in  one  otherwise 
0 , sch°ol  to  such  stiff  and  erroneous  pronunciation  as 

If°r  hadde  ” for  had-  *c.  ; in  fact  the  reading 

w pmled  and  ha  ting,  and  as  if  all  the  pupils  had  a stammer 
m J ®achers  lead  dictation  in  this  way,  which  causes  greater 
On  ^ ^souring  the  words  and  confusing  the  sense, 
lit."  the  hand,  1 haw  heard  final  t sounded  like  s,  cat 
necas,  wfech,  however,  was  a more  pleasing  error. 

1T}  many  schools  pronunciation  is  improved,  yet  fronuncia- 
“00  mnct>  coarse  and  vulgar  pronunciation,  gene-  t!on- 
y7„®  to  carelessness  of  teachers,  and  too  often  to  their  own 
I?16;.  I*  W01',d  Reem  almost  incredible  were  I to 
ttel  mnf  t alV  he  v"^anties  1 have  heard  fcnd  noted)  from 
the  frmu  cheTS  ’ ^ow  enmmon  it  is  to  hear  “ wan  fut  ” for 
not  ?r  'y,  recurring  one  foot , ’ ’ and  other  similar  errors , 
teacher wn0hTke™  V1  the  Pupils,  but  even  enforced  by 
»nd  even  ,XaPp'e-,  Ma]e  teachers  are  the  worst  in  this  respect, 

habit  and  feac}er?.  are  not  free  from  sllch  falllts  1 bad 

the  canse^ef  redect:i°n  on  one’s  own  pronunciation  are 
heard  n tLm  th!s  ser'°ns  but,  curable  defect.  Again,  I have 
Bavins  " T*S  * • la8jfd  and  trained  teacher  correct  a nupil  for 
the  light  ” t 1?  the  L$t.”  making  him  say,  “ It  leaves  in 
the  teaelipro  n tnese  matters  of  pronunciation  and  expression 
actiers  are  decidedly  to  blame. 

e5wcisesSnu^fh ted  tk,at  Word-building,  Properly  taught,  as  Word- 
aid  in  teneu;„  6 sounds  and  forps  of  words,  might  be  a useful  aiding. 
Zeroises  aQ  COTrect. pronunciation  by  arialogy,  through  such 
first  Bool-  wSe  mfants  tablets,  and  earlier  sections  of 
these  TaPw  ' ven  Second  Standard  could  be  brought  over 
nants,  exercises,  and  thus  the  sounds  of  vowels,  con so- 
model.  ’ systematically  taught,  if  there  were  a good 
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Mental  Arithmetic  is  now  much  more  taught,  and  from  test- 
books  ; and  the  pupils  are  much  smarter  at  such  calculate 
as  are  practised,  though  there  is  often  much  hesitation  in  appli- 
cation to  new  problems,  showing  the  danger  of  falling  into 
mechanical  grooves.  The  correct  plan  is  (a)  exercises  to 
ensure  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  four  common  rules,  (b)  prac- 
tice in  solving  simple  problems  in  prices,  &c.,  varied  so  as  to 
require  fresh  thought  daily. 

In  the  early  stages  of  Notation  and  Numeration,  a decimal 
counter  is  too  rarely  used,  the  duodecimal  ball-frame  being 
hard  to  displace,  though  as  a stumbling  block  it  should  be  eradi- 
cated , or  reduced  to  decimal  dimensions.  There  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  leading  pupils  to  feel  the  simplicity  and  order  of  tie 
English  numerical  system,  on  the  principles  of  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  teachers  reflect  too  little  in  teaching  the  elementary 
stages,  in  which  also  it  is  important  (a)  that  only  small  num- 
bers should  be  used,  (b)  that  the  use  of  the  simple  rules  should 
be  taught  through  applicate  questions,  not  mere  abstractions, 

The  use  of  decimals  is  now  much  more  familiar,  and  their 
manipulation  much  readier ; but  it  is  still  too  common  to  find 
mere  theoretical  instruction  in  decimals,  instead  of  simple  in- 
ductive teaching  by  aid  of  the  metre  and  its  parts,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  programme,  and  by  which  even  Third  Stan- 
dard can  understand  a good  deal  of  decimals.  I have  impressed 
this  use  of  the  metre  as  the  best  introduction  to  decimals.  I 
have  also  had  the  square  metre  and  its  100  parts  drawn  in  many 
schools,  in  order  to  illustrate  square  measures.  In  one  school 
the  teacher  had  a cubic  metre  locally  constructed,  and  used u 
a cabinet  for  all  the  metric  weights  and  measures  : I think  this 
is  unique.  Another  teacher  had  the  metric  weights  run  to 
lead. 

Mensuration  is  now  much  more  extensively  taught  and 
better  worked,  though  here,  too,  the  tendency  to  follow  fk-l 
tracks  is  too  evident,  while  ideas  of  surface  and  solidity  w 
often  vague  or  incorrect ; thus , multiplying  measures  of  length 
together  is  often  supposed  to  turn  out  squares  or  cubes , female 
teachers  being  specially  weak  in  this  matter.  Metric  Men- 
suration is  not  well  worked  generally,  and  a recent  circular 
acted  as  a damper  on  this  branch  : some  teachers  ceased  teach- 
ing metric  measures,  inferring  that  only  leading  ideas  were 
wanted. 

Proportion  should  be  included  in  Sixth  Standard  course ; it 
is  used  in  Elementary  Science  problems,  and  the  Unitary 
method,  though  a good  mental  exercise,  is  not  a ready'  pm®' 
tical  method  where  large  numbers  are  used.  I have  not  allowed 
Arithmetic  to  go  down.  Where  Sixth  Standard  pupils  ar® 
presented,  I find  them  able  to  work  fair  questions,  and  Bills0 
Parcels  are  better  worked  in  Fifth  Standard,  though  not » 
neatly  as  could  be  wished  ; and  I find  a want  of  facility111 
taking  down  sums  dictated,  from  trying  to  write  out  verbally- 
instead  of  merely  figures  and  short  notes. 
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Standard  Arithmetics  and  Standard  Cards  are  in  use,  and  Dr- 
should  be  encouraged ; teachers  cannot  make  out  all  their  own 
questions,  any  more  than  their  own  Heading  lessons.  From  Books  and 
my  questions  on  theory  of  Arithmetic,  I consider  that  it  is  Carda- 
fairly  well  taught. 

In  practical  Measuring,  which  should  be  specially  a lesson  Measuring, 
in  care  and  accuracy , there  is  too  often  careless  slovenly  work ; 
the  ruler  is  not  properly  handled,  its  two  faces,  sides,  edges, 
fa.,  not  clearly  distinguished — even  at  times  a mixing  up  of 
metres  with  inches ; again,  the  end  of  the  ruler  is, not  definitely 
marked  by  a line,  but  by  the  finger,  or  even  merely  by  the  eye. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  care  and  accuracy  taught  by  teachers 
wanting  in  these  qualities,  but  where  Measuring  is  duly 
taught,  it  is  very  interesting  to  the  pupils,  and  makes  them 
smart  and  intelligent,  as  well  as  accurate.  Similar  remarks 
(mutatis  mutandis ) apply  to  the  less  commonly  found  weigh-  Weighing, 
mg. 

Drawing  is  now  very  general,  and  is  mostly  on  the  new  lines  DrawinK- 
of  Hand-and-Eye  designs.  In  this  branch  decided  progress  is 
tang  made,  so  far  as  straight  line  forms;  but  as  to  curves, 
comparatively  few  schools  have  done  much.  Drawing  plans 
ot  school,  &c.,  and  also  drawing  to  scale,  are  as  yet  practised 
in  but  few  schools,  though  most  useful  and  instructive  exer- 
cises. 

Manual  training  has  been  generally  taken  up,  at  least  as  to  Hand-and-Eye 
taper-folding;  and  Brickwork  is  now  coming  in  evidence.  I Worl!' 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  slight  this  work  on  the  flimsy 
(Pound  of  the  lightness  of  the  materials  ; for  like  all  the  rest 
1 is  simply  an  application  of  Kindergarten  methods  to  teach 
ccuracy,  neatness,  dexterity,  power  of  interpreting  and  prac- 
J.  lmitating  drawings,  or  evolving  forms  from  dictated 
factions;  it  also  teaches  geometrical  terms,  line,  angle,  &c., 

Practically , and  may  give  sound  notions  of  areas,  of  regular 
ta'cs,  anil  a]so  0f  fractions.  It  is  a sort  of  more  realistic 
awing,  or  of  elementary  modelling. 

I • ar?.  sorry  to  say  that  many  female  teachers  (even  some  Female 
, ,ne  . have  shown  much  weakness  as  to  mathematical  ideas  Teaoher8' 
m |,Pj™clP^es>  whether  in  the  practical  work  of  drawing 
L 'eI  !}nes>  or  in  constructing  relative  areas.  Thus,  one  told 
VW*.  to  make  a square  of  double  the  side  to  obtain  a 
s9Mre  twice  as  large. 

valimtd  P*ans  an(i  elevations  of  bricks  or  blocks  is  a very 
andm+u  manS  ™ georQetrical  forms  of  three  dimensions, 
struct™  T?ry  use^u^  to.k°ys  about  to  engage  in  arts  of  con- 
5,,.]  if0?  r WVe  seen  ^is  we'i  d°ne  a few  boys’  schools, 
the ci  deTe*°Pe<f  both  the  senses  and  the  intellect.  Indeed, 

Wen  litri  sad<^  PaPer-folding  where,  duly  taught, 

the  eff  f -cdly?r?n.  show  much  smartness  ; but  in  some  cases 
on  % the  te  owing  to  accuracy  not  being  insisted 

Convent  remark  that  some  of  the  schools,  as  Dungarvan  Cork 

0 Mercy  and  Kyle  National  Schools,  furnished  speci-  Exhibition 
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mens  of  Drawings,  &c.,  to  the  Cork  Exhibition,  and  several 
others  would  have  done  so  had  they  received  adequate  notice. 

The  Science  so  far  found  is  chiefly  measuring  of  lines  and 
proving  of  areas,  &c.,  closely  linked  to  Drawing.  Some  go 
further,  to  measuring  diameters  and  circumferences  of  coins, 
and  deducing  their  ratio,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  the  idea  of 
ratio  is  not  often  well  mastered  so  early,  especially  as  it  is  out- 
side the  arithmetical  course.  In  a few  schools  a good  deal  more 
was  done,  as  measuring  surfaces  of  cylinders;  and  there  are 
great  differences  as  to  both  the  mechanical  accuracy  and  the 
intellectual  training  derived  from  all  such  problems,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  individual  teacher.  The  really  superior  teacher 
has  here  a field  to  display  his  powers  to  advantage,  but  in  too 
many  cases  it  is  merely  giving  each  child  a penny  to  measure, 
with,  of  course,  like  results.  Coins,  &c. , of  various  sizes 
should  be  used,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  ratio  is  the  same  in 
all  cases,  as  well  as  to  ensure  independently  accurate  work. 

As  to  both  Hand-and-Eye  Science,  the  teachers  quickly  take 
up  the  cue  from  the  sub-organisers,  who,  they  say,  caution 
them  “ to  go  slowly,”  “ not  to  rush  at  these  things,”  and  so 
on — cautions  quite  needless,  as  some  teachers  seem  afraid  to 
make  any  progress,  so  that  schools  had  to  be  revisited  to  find 
evidence  for  recommendation  of  equipments.  The  rate  of  pro- 
gress varies  widely  among  teachers  of  similar  circumstances, 
While  some  turn  the  metre  into  a balance,  and  devise  experi- 
ments proving  the  laws  of  the  lever,  &c. , others  would  wait  for 
the  full  equipment  before  making  a beginning.  I am  glad  to 
know  that  the  sub-organisers  are  to  visit  schools,  and  suggest 
plans  to  devise  apparatus  and  experiments. 

As  formerly  stated,  there  are  several  items  of  the  Hand-and- 
Eye  apparatus  not  required  at  the  present  stage,  which  tho 
teachers  do  not  know  how  to  use,  and  which  form  a large  part 
of  the  cost. 


In  one  case  a barometer  was  made  (filled,  &c.)  by  a nunj 
another  nun  gave  a very  fair  lesson  on  the  lactometer.  Ad 
such  experimental  work  rouses  the  interest  of  the  pupils  vsj 
much,  and  in  most  cases  neat  notes  are  kept,  including  sketches 
of  experiments. 

But  there  are  too  many  evidences  of  the  very  superficial  or 
incorrect  ideas  acquired  by  teachers.  Thus,  one  misfe* 
taught  that  “ the  freezing  point  was  32  degrees  below  zero  > 
a master  (lately  trained)  taught  “ that  chalk  was  mall®® 
because  it  broke  under  the  hammer  ” — and  this  is  a con®01 
error,  to  explain  malleability  as  brittleness.  Another  law. 
trained  master  taught  ‘ ‘ that  there  was  coal  all  through  fit 
land  if  dug  down  for  anywhere  ’ ’ ; yet  another  (recen  ^ 
trained)  taught  that  “ coal  bums  and  stone  does  not,  bee®* 
there  is  a gas  in  the  coal  that  is  not  in  the  stone  ” ; this 
attempted  (but  failed)  to  prove  by  the  old  pipe  expennwfi 
Again,  in  the  Science  note-books,  an  attempt  is  shown  top™, 
by  measurement  “ that  a line  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  Part^ 
but  on  account  of  fractional  losses,  the  contrary  was  pro 
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The  proper  plan  would  be  to  test  the  accuracy  of  measurement  Dr. 
by  conformity  with  this  axiom,  itself  needing  no  proof.  Skbfmnqtos 

Another  generally  good  teacher,  giving  an  object  lesson  on  a Object 
daisy,  treated  it  as  a single  flower,  and  not  as  a capitulum.  The  Lessons, 
treatment  of  Object  Lessons  varies  greatly.  An  excellent 
course  is  given  at  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Waterford,  on  flowers 
and  plants  suitable  for  the  various  seasons,  and  in  a good  many 
cases  very  fair  Object  Lessons  are  given ; but  there  are  too 
many  of  a useless  sort.  Thus,  in  one  ease,  the  master  had 
MurchS’s  book  in  his  hand,  and  asked  questions  out  of  it  with- 
out showing  any  object  or  even  picture;  in  another  case  the 
lesson  (on  an  orange)  was  a repetition  of  facts  learned  off  by 
heart,  and  not  from  observation  ; too  commonly  there  is  plenty 
of  information  and  repetition,  and  but  little  observation  or 
description. 

Vocal  Music  continues  very  popular ; even  the  Staff  Notation  Vocal  Music, 
is  now  taught  in  the  best  schools,  and  pupils  taught  by.  Tonic 
Sol-fa  take  up  the  movable  Do  system  much  more  easily  than 
those  taught  on  the  old  staff  theory^.  In  the  Dunga.rvan  Pre- 
sentation Convent  a chime  of  bells  was  used  to  give  the  scale 
notes,  and  many  tunes.  Many  teachers,  however,  are  slug- 
gish in  this  as  in  other  matters,  and  are  content  with  mere  ele- 
ments; some  do  not  give  enough  of  exercises  on  the  Modu- 
lator, and  some  have  not  Time  sheets. 

Drill  does  not  appear  to  assist  in  discipline  and  order  as  Drill, 
might  be  expected.  In  one  school  where  Drill  was  very  good,  Discipline, 
in  fact  taught  by  a soldier,  the  pupils  were  distinctly  slow  in 
carrying  out  general  orders,  perhaps  because  not  taught  by 
Drill  by  the  teacher,  who  is  better  than  an  extern  teacher, 
unless  in  special  cases.  But  the  applications  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  routine  of  school-work  is  not  often  satisfactory ; 
there  is  too  much  rushing  for  slates  or  running  for  hooks,  Arc. 

Seldom  does  the  end  pupil  quickly  and  quietly  pass  slates 
around,  copy-books  along,  &c. ; and  even  where  this  is  done, 
there  is  usually  too  much  fuss  and  formality — for  instance, 
each  pupil  successively  passing  on  books,  &c.,  along  the  desk, 
a very  slow  process. 

In  many  cases,  too,  self-reliance  and  independent  effort  are 
not  enough  encouraged,  in  Arithmetic,  Dictation,  Composi- 
tion, Ac. , as  shown  by  the  difficulty  of  preventing  prompting 
and  copying,  similarity  of  essays,  Arc. 

Cookery  has  made  some  progress,  and  even  Laundry  is  now  Cookery  md 
met  with.  Laundry. 

A special  feature  was  the  Musical  Drill  and  Singing  at 
Cookery  and  Laundry-work  in  the  Dungarvan  Convent  of 
Mercy.  These  practical  subjects  are  very  popular  with  girls, 
to  whom  they  should  be  most  useful  directly,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lessons  in  neatness,  tidiness,  care,  economy,  Ac.,  prac- 
tically learned; 

And  here  I may  note  that  I think  there  are  many  schools  Cookery  and 
under  female  teachers  where  Cookery,  A-c. , might  be  allowed  Science. 

>s  an  alternative  to  Science,  or  rathgr  as  an  application  of  the 

D 
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elements  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  And,  further,  I think 
that  if  Cookery  is  to  be  made  general,  it  will  need  eqnipmeaj 
grants  on  such  a scale  as  the  Science  grants ; and  if  £10  01 
$7  10s.  worth  of  pots,  pans,  tin  mugs,  &c.,  were  given  to  girls’ 
schools,  they  would  be  much  more  useful  than  the  very  fragile 
glass  utensils  given  for  Science.  I allude  especially  to  schools 
with  only  one  female  teacher.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Needlework  takes  up  much  time,  that  female  teachers  gene- 
rally teach  Vocal  Music,  and  if  they  are  also  to  teach  Cookery, 
&c. , how  can  they  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  adjoining 
male  schools,  which  have  neither  Needlework  nor  Cookery 
and  perhaps  no  Singing  either?  I have  had  such  cases. 

This  year  nearly  all  the  regular  pupils  were  promoted,  but 
some  in  First  Standard  are  much  older  than  formerly,  and  I 
fear  there  is  a tendency  to  retain  pupils  too  long  in  First  Stan-, 
dard.  Some  are  kept  two  years  in  Fifth  Standard,  and,  of 
course,  irregular,  stupid,  or  weak  pupils  are  not  promoted. 

There  is  some  grouping  of  standards  in  all  schools,  as  for 
Drill,  Singing,  Manual  training,  and  Science. 

The  small  schools  also  availed  considerably  of  the  power  of 
grouping  standards,  though  not  so  much  as  seems  desirable, 
since  classes  of  three,  two,  and  even  one  pupil  are  still  found; 
this,  I believe,  is  to  please  parents  or  pupils,  but  it  is  bad 
economy,  and  should  be  discouraged. 

Monitors  continue  well  trained  generally,  being  chiefly  ii 
the  Convent  schools,  where  they  get  special  teaching,  but  are 
kept  too  much  at  infant  classes.  They  often  fail  to  win  places 
in  Training  Colleges,  for  which  special  classes  compete. 

The  monitors  should  get  special  marks  for  teaching,  which 
externs  omit.  The  Training  Colleges  should  also  be  more 
accessible  to  poor  but  clever  monitors,  many  of  whom  cannot 
afford  the  present  terms. 

Pupil-teachers  are  appointed  on  much  too  low  a programme, 
and  have,  therefore,  too  much  to  make  up  in  one  year;  hence 
there  were  two  cases  of  failure,  as  might  be  anticipated. 

. Irish  and  Instrumental  Music  are  almost  the  only  extra 
branches,  Mathematics  being  rarely  attempted  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  the  programme. 

In  general,  certificates  of  competency  should  be  required  for 
extra  branches,  and  payments  should  be  on  individual,  not 
class,  passes. 

There  are  about  twenty  evening  schools  in  the  circuit; 
several  of  last  year’s  failed  to  resume,  but  several  new  ones 
have  commenced.  I had  only  two  in  the  West  section,  but 
my  colleagues  had  a good  deal  of  very  severe  and  unpleasant 
work,  driving  long  distances  in  bad  weather  late  at  night,  and 
even  after  a day’s  work,  which  is  too  much  to  expect.  The 
large  fees  are,  of  course,  tempting  to  teachers,  who  have  now 
plenty  to  do  for  the  day  schools,  and  who  must  feel  the  double 
strain.  Then  they  have  a bad  effect  on  the  cleanliness,  order, 
&c- , of  day  schools,  the  floors,  walls,  desks,  showing  their 
traces  only  too  plainly.  The  classes  are  dropping  off  this  year . 
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as  before,  and  in  the  spring  work  they  fall  away  still  more,  or  Dr.  r- 

pupils  come  late,  and  the  hours  must  be  changed.  Sometimes  Skbffjkbtqs, 
they  are  closed  without  notice,  sometimes  few  are  found  preT 
sent  at  roll  call.  Then  the  students  rushing  , to  school  from 
work  appear  in  disorder. 

Yet  it  is  pleasing  to  see  young  men  trying  to  recover  then- 
half -lost  learning,  which  some  have  considerably  regained. 

Illiterates,  however,  do  not  make  progress ; the  time  is  too 

short,  and  the  effect  passes  away  in  the  summer.  I saw  a 

man  of  sixty  years  trying  to  learn  to  write  his  name  to  go  out  ..  . 

to  America;  in  another  school  there  were  six  in  the  Primer 

and  thirteen  in  First  Book ; these  gain  but  little,  as  they  would 

require  the  whole  of  a teacher’s  time. 

To  keep  up  attainments,  permanent  reading-rooms  would  be 
required  in  villages,  where  papers  and  books  could  be  read, 
and  practice  at  Writing  and  Arithmetic  kept  up  throughout 
the  year.  Local  effort  seems  needed  for  this,  which  would 
conduce  to  cultivation  and  intelligence.  When  one  considers 
how  much  is  spent  on  football,  hurling,  &c.,  it  should  be  pos- 
Bible  to  maintain  reading-rooms,  so  much  more  useful. 

The  clerical  managers  and  their  representatives  (their  Management, 
curates)  visit  the  schools  often,  sometimes  daily,  even  though  (a)  Super- 
not  always  noting  their  visits,  and  must,  by  their  very  pre-  ™ion,and. 
sence,  be  a check  on  the  conduct  of  the  school,  discipline;  dence.'" 
observance  of  order,  marking  of  records,  and,  of  course,  the 
attendance  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Even  where  there 
are  lay  managers,  this  visitation  generally  falls  to  the  clergy, 
who,  in  many  ways,  aid  and  encourage  learning,  study,  and 
progress,  by  inquiring  after  the  attendance  of  pupils,  hearing 
them  read  or  sing,  looking  at  their  written  exercises  , drawings, 
ic.  They  are  well-informed  as  to  the  working  of  the  schools , 
the  attendance,  of  pupils  and  teachers,  the  hours  of  opening 
and  closing,  &c.,  having  special  facilities  for  acquiring  such 
information,  partly  from  such  visits,  partly  from  giving -reli- 
gious instruction,  partly  from  visits  to  pupils’  homes,  and  con- 
versations with  them  and  their  parents.  In  most  cases  the 
managers  are  well  informed  of  what  goes  on  in  the  schools, 
especially  of  any  irregularities,  and  are  aware  even  of  the 
teacher’s  movements  outside  school  hoursk  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  know.  The  managers  also  know  , what  class  Pat  and 
Mary  are  in,  whether  they  are  dull  or  clever,  attend  well  or 
badly,  come  early  or  delay  late  ; and  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  homes,,  they  know  the  causes  of  truancy,  &c.  Indeed  till 
lately,  and  even  yet  generally,  the  manager,  with  his  repre- 
sentatives, are  the  chief  aids  in  securing  regular  attendance, 
often  warning  the  parents  from  the  pulpit  of  this  duty.  Where 
the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  is  in  force,  the  clergy  feel  less 
called  on  to  interfere,  and  their  efforts  are  often  missed. 

The  lay  managers,  who  are  few,  and  chiefly  gentry,  or  their  Lay 
agents,  are  generally  more  ready  to  have  repairs  executed,  an,d  Managers, 
to  supply  fuel,  Src.,  but  they  have  nothing  like  the  same  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  the  schools  as  the  clerical  managers. 

n 2 
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There  are,  of  course,  great  differences  in  zeal,  &c.,  amons 
managers ; some  do  much  more  than  this  general  superinten- 
dence, and  more  or  less  indirect  supervision  ; some  take  a much 
less  active  interest  in  the  actual  working  of  the  schools ; there 
are  others  (chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  old  or  feeble  men)  whose 
management  must  be  called  indifferent  or  negligent.  This 
should  be  remedied  by  requiring  such  inefficient  managers  to 
appoint  representatives,  as  their  curates,  who  would  often  be 
glad  to  act,  being  mostly  enthusiastic  for  school  work. 

As  to  practical  regulation  of  school  work — programmes 
time-tables,  and  teaching — by  managers,  it  is  mainly  indirect! 
Omitting  Convent  schools,  which  are  exceptions  in  all  respects 
in  ordinary  schools  the  manager  selects  the  teachers,  and  often 
has  much  trouble  in  doing  so,  weighing  and  balancing  the 
claims  and  qualifications  of  candidates ; but  when  a properly, 
qualified  and  duly  trained  teacher  is  appointed,  he  is  generally 
left  to  arrange  courses,  classify  pupils,  , draw  up  time-tables, 
&c. , subject  in  special  cases  to  suggestions  of  manager  as  to 
inclusion  of  some  subjects,  such  as  Singing,  fixing  the  hours 
for  religious  instruction,  and  subject  also  to  any  complaints  of 
parents,  and  especially  to  any  observations  of  Inspectors. 

As  to  examinations  locally  conducted,  it  seems  chiefly  public 
displays  before  the  parents  that  are  contemplated.  Such  show- 
off  rehearsals  are  held  in  most  Convent  schools,  with  concerts, 
plays,  &c.,  and  should  increase  the  popularity  of  and  public 
interest  in  the  schools,  besides  giving  much  pleasure  to  the 
children,  and  bringing  them  out  in  public,  often  of  use  in  real 
life ; and  I think  the  example  of  the  Convent  schools  (and  for- 
merly of  the  Model  schools)  should  be  followed  in  this  regard, 
but  it  is  difficult  for  one  teacher  to  get  up  these  displays. 

I have^  known  cases  where  the  attendance  was  encouraged 
by  premiums.  I have  heard,  too,  of  examinations  held  by 
representatives  of  managers,  and  I understand  that  examina- 
tions in  Irish  History  ha,ve  been  held  for  some  society,  but 
these  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  exceptions. 

Local  interest  outside  that  of  the  managers  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  action  of  School  Attendance  Committees,  in  ptiyfflj 
attendance  officers,  and  in  taking  action  on  their  reports.  Now 
these  Committees  are  composed  half  of  school  managers,  who 
are,  I understand,  the  chief  workers  and  movers  of  these  com- 
mittees. As  to  the  New  Programme,  or  any  programme, 
there  is  no  interference  (except  that  Irish  was  encouraged  in 
some  cases) — how,  indeed,  could  there  be  interference?  Even 
lawyers  and  physicians  on  such  committees  do  not  feel  them- 
selves qualified  to  interfere.  All  know  that  the  teachers  are 
trained,  most  of  the  members  have  been  taught  at  these 
schools,  and  look  up  to  the  teachers  as  authorities.  It  is  also 
known  that  the  clergyman  looks  after  the  schools,  and  espe- 
cially that  the  Board  send  round  Examiners  to  test  progress, 
and  Inspectors  to  visit  without  notice ; and  hence  it  seems  top 
easily  assumed  that  these  schools  need  no  other  aid. 
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But  I look  on  those  local  school  committees  as  the  nucleus  Dr. 
of  a power  that  might  do  much  in  the  way  of  supplying  that  Skeffisqtos. 
local  aid  and  support  so  desirable  in  the  view  of  all  well-  Maintenance, 
informed  judges.  It  only  requires  that  the  power  already 
vested  in  the  local  authority— (1)  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
School  Attendance  Committees,  (2)  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  their  officers  out  of  the  local  rates — that  this  power 
should  be  extended  to  furnishing  funds  to  these  School  Attend- 
ance Committees  for  the  keeping  up  of  schools,  for  repairing, 
heating,  cleansing,  <fcc. 

The  objection  as  to  local  interference  scarcely  arises  here, 
for  these  committees  have  not  sought  to  interfere,  being  indeed 
composed  half  of  school  managers , and  these  the  leading  spirits 
and  prime  movers,  who  are  not  likely  to  cause  any  such  un- 
pleasantness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  authority  appoints  half  the 
committees  and  is  thus  amply  represented. 

Here,  then,  is  a simple  way,  almost  ready  to  hand,  of  obtain-  Conclusion, 
ing  that  local  aid  on  all  hands  desired. 

The  manager  (or  the  teacher)  would  bring  school  claims 
before  the  Committee,  who  have  their  own  officers  to  furnish 
reports,  on  which  such  claims  would  be  considered. 

It  is  known  that  the  School  Attendance  Committees  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  some  amendments  of  the  Act ; and  at  the 
same  time  the  enlargement  of  power  required  could  be  sought 
or  added,  and  the  Act  made  compulsory  generally. 

J.  B.  SKEFFINGTON,  M.A.,  LL.D. , 

Senior  Inspector. 

21/2/3. 
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14,  Idrone-teerace,  i 

Blackrock, 

„ 16th  February,  1903 

Gentlemen, 

} !?eS  *°  forward,  in  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  Mr.  Hyhks. 
i ®rto->  a Seneral  report,  for  the  year  ended  31st  Decern-  — 

»er,  1902,  on  the  schools  of  the  Dublin  (1)  Circuit. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed,  since  my  fast 
appointment  to  the  charge  of  schools  in  this  circuit,  my  know- 
ledge of  their  working  under  the  new  scheme  of  instruction  is 
necessarily  very  limited,  and  I have  had  in  consequence  to  rely 
olmost  entirely  on  information  obtained  from  my  colleagues 
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(Messrs.  O’Connor  and  Tibbs).  My  remarks,  therefore,  will 
apply  in  the  main  to  the  sections  (east  and  middle)  inspected 
by  these  gentlemen  during  the  period  in  question. 

The  circuit  embraces  ail  of  the  County  .Dublin  that  lies  north 
of  the  Liffey,  nearly  the  whole  of  Meath,  about  half  of  West- 
meath, and  small  portions  of  Louth  and  Cavan.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  coast-line,  and  its  other  boundaries  will  be 
pretty  fairly  represented  by  straight  lines  drawn  on  map  from 
Dublin  to  Mullingar,  from  Mullingar  to  Oldcastle,  and  from 
Oldcastle  to  Drogheda.  Its  three  sections  (east,  middle,  and 
west)  radiate  from  Dublin,  which  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
inspectors.  . 

There  were  in  operation  in  the  circuit,  in  1902  , 380  Day 
schools  and  20  Evening  schools,  89  of  the  former  and  8 of  the 
latter  being  situated  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

In  the  rural  districts  schools  are  sufficiently  numerous  tor 
present  requirements,  they  are  fairly  distributed,  and  the  space 
accommodation  is  not  unduly  taxed.  The  number  of  schools 
in  the  city,  too,  is  fairly  adequate,  but  a few  of  them  are  exces- 
sively over-crowded.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  more  ground 
in  the  same  locality  or  suitable  sites  elsewhere  is,  in  almost 
every  case,  the  obstacle  which  prevents  the  evil  being  reme- 
died. 

Want  of  class-rooms  is  a very  general  drawback.  Three 
teachers  may  at  times  be  found  working  in  the  same  apart- 
ment. Proper  order  and  effective  instruction  are  impossible 
under  the  circumstances,  and  the  fag  and  strain  to  which  those 
in  charge  of  the  classes  are  subjected  is  enormous.  No  wonder 
that  occasionally  they  wear  a worried  and  irritated  look. 

A considerable  percentage  of  the  school-houses  must  still  be 
described  as  bad.  Some  are  mere  hovels,  and  were  never 
suited  for  teaching  purposes.  Hopes  are,  however,  held  out 
in  almost  every  case  that  better  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided before  long,  and  grants  have  already  been  applied  for 
towards  the  erection  of  suitable  structures  to  replace  more  than 
one  of  them. 

A good  many  of  the  desks  are  old-fashioned  and  poorly  con- 
structed. With  this  exception,  the  majority  of  our  schools  are 
fairly  well  furnished  and  equipped.  Globes,  local  scale  maps, 
and  weighing  apparatus  are  frequently  wanting,  and  compara- 
tively little  enterprise  has  yet  been  shown  in  providing  school 
libraries  or  museums. 

As  a rule,  the  heating  of  the  schools  is  pretty  well  looked 
after,  but  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises  too  often  calls 
for  complaint.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  countiy 
schools,  where  very  frequently  the  clearing  of  the  cesspits  is 
neglected,  probably  because  the  cost  of  having  it  done  devolves 
on  the  teacher,  which  is  most  unreasonable. 

A distinct  improvement  is  to  be  recorded  as  regards  care  and 
taste  in  keeping  the  school-rooms.  Untidy  school  plots,  how- 
ever, are  still  not  unfrequently  met  with.  The  few  very 
trimly  kept  ones  that  I Come  across  make  md  wish  that  taste  ii 
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this  direction  were  more  generally  developed.  Wash-basin,  Mr,  Htnbs, 
towels,  and  soap  for  thepupilsl  use  are  .now  provided  in  many 
eases.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  good  example  will  spread, 
as  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  early  train- 
ing of  children,  by  example  and  practice,  in  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness. Flower  culture  is  not  taken  up  as  much  as  I should 
wish,  but  a little  window-gardening  is  attempted  in  most  of 
the  schools. 

The  earnestness  of  the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  comply  Teachers, 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Bevised  Code  continues  appar 
rently  unabated.  Many  of  them  have  got  a fair  conception  of 
its  aims,  and  are  doing  good  work.  They  are  gradually  sub- 
stituting intellectual  training  and  formative  teaching  for  the 
old  mechanical  processes.  Others,  perhaps  no  less  earnest, 
but  fading  to  grasp  the  underlying  principle  of  recent  changes, 
are  still  groping  in  the  dark.  In  their  cases  I fancy  1 see 
merely  the  discredited  results  methods  masquerading  in 
strange  clothes.  The  regulation  as  to  preparing  schemes  of 
work  and  keeping  progress  records  does  not  seem  to . be  yet 
clearly  understood.  I invariably  call  attention  to  it  when  it  is 
disregarded. 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  still  unsatisfactory,  and  we  Attendance, 
cannot,  I fear,  console  ourselves  even  with  the  reflection  that 
we  are  making  fair  progress  towards  a better  state  of  things. 

School  Committees  are  in  operation  throughout  the  County 
Dublin,. and  at  Navan  and  Iyells,  though  not  elsewhere  in  the 
circuit.  Their  effect  on  the  character  of  the  attendance  is  not 
very  marked.  At  its  best,  the  Compulsory  Act  is  not  an  effec- 
tive instrument,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  not  efficiently  adminis- 
tered.  In  the  best  class  of  schools  the  monthly  percentages 
of  attendance  range  from  75  to  85.  This  is  the  high-water 
mark.  The  other  end  of  the  scale  is  extremely  low  indeed. 

Some  of  the  Attendance  Officers  in  the  city  are  most  energetic. 

The  success  of  their  efforts  to  whip  in  truants  is  not  always  an  . 
unmixed  blessing.  On  one  occasion  recently,  while  I was 
holding  the  annual  inspection,  the  school  was  flooded  in  this 
way  with  undesirables , some  of  whom  were  perfect  strangers 
to  the  teachers  ; others  could  barely  be  recognised  as  quondam 
pupils,  while  all  were  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  discipline  and 
routine  of  the  school.  1 need  not  say  that  they  were  hardly 
looked  upon  as  welcome  guests.  The-  incident  brought  home 
very  strongly  to  my  mind  the  necessity  for  establishing  special 
truant  schools.  The  tone  of  even  a highly-disciplined  school 
is  lowered  and  the  more  deserving  class  of  scholars  is  seriously 
injured  by  a large  influx  of  such  irregulars.  ' 

Children  leave  school  earlier  now  than  they  were  wont  to. 

At  least  three  causes  may  be  ascribed  for  this — dearth  of  labour 
and,  therefore,  increased  facility  of  obtaining  employment, 
even  by  the  young ; a sort  of  reaction  against  compulsion,  in 
localities  where  attendance  is  enforced  ; and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  disappearance  of  the  inducements  to  remain  on  rolls  after 
completing  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  which  existed  under 
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the  results  system.  Except  in  the  case  of  monitors,  it  is  rather 
rare  nowadays  to  meet  children  oyer  fourteen  years  of  asp 
school.  S “ 

Without  doubt,  the  new  methods  of  instruction  and  the  new 
scheme  of  organisation  have  already  effected  much  improve 
ment  in  our  schools.  Some  subjects  (Geography  notably) 
have  suffered,  but  in  general  an  advance  more  or  less  marked 
has  taken  place.  The  pupils  display  increased  intelligence 
and  seem  more  interested  in  their  lessons.  This  is  more  strit 
ingly  the  case  in  the  junior  divisions.  Teachers  of  yore  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  the  youngsters  employed  in  any  way 
throughout  the  day.  These  little  folk  were,  so  to  speak,  put 
upon  the  shelf  for  quite  a considerable  portion  of  the  school 
hours.  Enforced  idleness  generally  proved  irksome  after  a 
while,  and  then  they  became  restless  and  disturbed  the  order 
of  the  whole  school.  A more  dreary  day  than  that  passed  by 
an  infant,  under  the  old  regime,  in  a school  where  senior 
classes  were  taught,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  system  or 
want  of  system,  had  a stupefying  effect  on  them,  and  unmis- 
takable signs  of  ennui  were  visible  on  their  faces  at  a com- 
paratively early  hour.  The  Kevised  Code  offers  many  useful 
occupations  for  children  of  tender  years.  Drill,  Drawing, 
Singing,  Object-lessons,  and  Kindergarten  form  pleasing 
breaks  in  the  monotony  of  the  ordinary  work. 

Reading  in  general  is  fairly  fluent  and  accurate,  but  it  is 
often  wanting  in  clearness,  and  is  rarely  expressive  or  intelli- 
gently phrased. 

In  most  schools  combined  Readers  are  used  for.  History  and 
Geography.  I cannot  say  that  much  acquaintance  with  the 
latter  subject  is  now  shown.  Due  attention  is  not  being  paid 
to  map  lessons,  and,  as  a rule,  the  teachers  fail  to  adequately 
supplement,  from  their  own  stock  of  knowledge,  the  very 
scanty  information  supplied  by  these  Readers. 

Penmanship  on  the  whole  is  good,  and  Spelling  is  very  fair; 
but  satisfactory  progress  is  hardly  being  made  in  Composition, 
I attribute  this  to  want  of  system  in  the  teaching— particularly 
to  inattention,  on  the  teacher’s  part,  to  the  style  in  which  the 
pupils  frame  their  answer  at  Explanation,  and  at  Object-les- 
sons. Were  the  children  trained,  as  suggested  by  the  Code, to 
answer,  when  required,  in  fully-formed  sentences,  this  prac- 
tice, commenced  of  course  in  the  lowest  standard,  would  pave 
the  way  admirably  to  Written  Composition,  and  the  teacher, 
who  would  adopt  it,  would  find  his  labour  immensely  lightened 
when  he  came  to  deal  with  the  higher  standards. 

Arithmetic  seems  to  have  suffered  in  accuracy,  and  not  to 
have  gained  in  intelligence.  Some  advance  during  the  past 
year  is  noticeable,  but  there  is  still  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. It  is  surprising  how  rare  it  is  to  find  junior  pupils  really 
smart  in  doing  Simple  Addition.  Decimals  are  not  well 
taught  in  Standard  III.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  to 
this  standard  is  a knowledge  of  tenths  as  concrete  parts  of  a 
whole,  but  very  often  more  pretentious,  yet  useless,  work  is 
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attempted.  Ill  directed  efforts  of  this  sort  are,  however,  dis-  Hr*  Hynes. 
appearing.  Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  Mental  Arith-  — 
metic,  but  the  teaching  is  not  practical  enough,  and  I observe 
a tendency  to  drop  into  a stereotyped  round  of  questions.  The 
result  is  that  many  pupils,  who  answer  pretty  well,  when  the 
teacher  examines  them,  get  quite  nonplussed  by  a rather  ordi- 
nary question  proposed  by  me.  Individual  teaching  of  Arith- 
metic still  prevails  too  much.  The  blackboards  should  be  more 
regularly  used  (in  many  cases  they  are  employed  for  little  more 
than  setting  questions) , and  the  children  should  have  plenty  of 
practice  in  working  sums  on  them. 

Manual  Instruction  is  forging  but  slowly  ahead.  In  all  but  Manual 
a few  schools  only  Paper-folding  is  attempted.  Many  of  the  Instruction. 
Teachers  have  not  yet  received  any  training  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  left  so  long 
going  over  and  over  the  same  elementary  work,  that  they  and 
their  pupils  seem  to  be  acquiring  a distaste  for  the  business. 

On  this  account  I consider  it  objectionable  that  incomplete 
courses  of  training,  such  as  have  been  given  at  Palbriggan  and 
elsewhere,  should  not  be  left  unresumed  for  too  great  a length 
of  time.  Paper-folding  can  be  made  a useful  occupation  for 
junior  standards— training  them  to  observe,  compare,  and 
reason,  and  showing  them,  in  a practical  way,  the  importance 
of  accuracy,  but  generally  speaking  the  teachers  do  not  keep 
these  latter,  points  steadily  in  view,  and  do  not  indeed  seem 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  subject 

Drawing  is  now  taught  in  all  our  schools.  Creditable  speci-  Drawin, 
mens  of  bcale  and  Geometrical  Drawing  are  frequently  exhi-  * 
bited,  but  Model  Drawing  and  Original  Designing  are  not  suffi- 
ciently encouraged.  The  use  of  rulers  and  of  dotted  paper  has 
in  my  opinion,  injured  ordinary  Freehand  from  the  flat,  which 
is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 


Object-lessons  are  now  provided  for  on  almost  every  time-  mu- 
table, but  a great  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  them,  if  it  is  really 
so  employed  (which  is  open  to  doubt),  is  time  wasted.  The 
teachers  rarely  make  an  object,  by  well-directed  questions  or 
snnpie  experiments,  unfold  its  story  in  an  interesting  and 
educative  manner.  Their  lessons  generally  are  mere  informa- 
tion ones  of  varying  dulness,  conducted  on  the  catechism  pat- 
tern  oi  set  question  and  answer. 

There  is  more  promise  in  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
ny  of  Elementary  Science.  We  have  not  gone  very  far,  it  is  Sc“  y 
true— the  syllabus  for  Standard  III.  is  the  utmost  that  has  yet 
ton  reached,  and  that  only  in  a few  schools— but  what  has 
ton  attempted  has  been  carried  out  on  fairly  sound  lines  and 
me  requirements  of  training  in  scientific  methods,  as  well  as 
me  acquisition  of  knowledge,  has  been  kept  in  view, 
lookery  has  been  taken  up  in  a comparatively  small  number  r v 
»f  ebook,  but  m these  satisfactory  results  have  been  produced  C°3,“ry- 
; y Co“nor  refers  very  favourably  to  the  manner  in  which 

toml  CS  rSi  tamght  m'^e  St'  Patrick’s  Female  and  Infant 
national  Schools,  Tyrone-street,  particularly  commending  the 
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arrangements  for  training  Standards  I.  and  II.  I founj 
Cookery  and  Xaundry-work  very  well  done  at  Kilcloon  National 
School  2,797  (a  mixed  . school. — no  assistant — no  class-room) 
although  the  teacher  laboured  under  almost  every  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  proficiency  in  Needlework  is  usually  fair  or  good— rarely 
very  good.  Button-holing  and  Darning  admit  of  much  in', 

provement.  Cutting-out  is  not  carefully  attended  to.  As  a 
rule,  a fair  amount  of  finished  specimens  is  exhibited  at  annual 
inspection,  but  I have  often  to  complain  of  the  soiled  state  in 
which  they  are  presented.  It  is  most  important  that  the  pupils 
should  be  trained  to  keep  their  work  clean.  Now  that  facilities 
for  washing  hands  are  provided  in  nearly  every  school,  there  is 
less  excuse  than  formerly. 

Vocal  Music  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  and  Physical  Drill 
has  maintained  its  popularity.  There  is,  generally  speaking, 
a change  for  the  better  in  the  manners  and  deportment  of  the 
pupils. 

The  grouping  of  standards,  recommended  by  New  Code  in  the 
case  of  smaller  schools,  works  satisfactorily,  if  the  teacher  is 
skilful.  But  often  when  standards  are  grouped  for  Object- 
lessons,  the  younger  children  are  not  interested — in  fact,  arc 
overlooked. 

. As  regards  the  management  of  the  schools,  no  change  can  be 
noted.  The  managers,  as  before,  visit  regularly  (personally or 
By  deputy) , exert  themselves  a good  deal  to  promote  regularity 
of  attendance,  and  show  a keen  desire  to  secure  the  services  of 
efficient  teachers.  They  have  not,  however,  so  far  as  I know, 
commenced  to  meddle  with  the  organization  of  their  schools, 
to  draw  up  modified  programmes  of  study  , or  (except  in  the 
case  of  Convent  schools  , in  which  the  practice  has  long  existed) 
to  hold  periodical  test  examinations  and  offer' prizes  to  encou- 
rage application.  Some  of  them  (especially  in  the  city)  spars 
neither  time,  trouble,  nor  expense  to  make  their  schools  a 
success.  -A  few  (but  these  are  old  men — 1 jam  rude  donati— who 
have  done  good  work  probably  for  education  in  their  day  and 
now  regard  themselves  as  practically  retired  from  the  arena) 
-shirk  any:  suggested  improvement  that  entaijs  a money  outlay. 

The  general  public  have  little  means  of  manifesting  an; 
interest  in  elementary  education.  When  called  upon,  they 
contribute  generously  enough  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  new 
buildings,  but  they  have  no  voice  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 
They  are,  I think,  in  a state  of  suspended  judgment  regarding 
the  new  branches,  being  disposed,. like  everyone  else  interested, 
to  give,  them  a fair  trial.  There  is  not,  however,  any  marked 
increase,  in  the  attendance  of  their  children,  at  the  schools  that 
would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  the  more  practical  character 
which  our  curriculum  has  assumed  has,  as  yet,,  rendered  # 
more  popular. 

Instrumental  Music,  Mathematics,  and  Irish  are  the  only 
extra  branches  taught.  The  first  is  almost  entirely,  confine! 
to  Convent  .schools.  Quite  a number  of  classes  have  been 
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formed  in  Irish,  and  so  far  great  earnestness  has  been  shown  in  Mr.  Hynes. 
the  study  of  the  language. 

Something  must,  I think,  be  done  to  make  Evening  schools  Evening 
more  attractive.  At  the  opening  there  is  always  a great  influx  Schools, 
of  pupils,  but  they  tail  away  rapidly  as  the  session  progresses. 

A little  help  to  perseverance  might  be  given  to  these  well- 
meaning,  if  weak-hearted,  subjects.  They  evidently  find  the 
ordinary  course  too  dry.  Why  not  vary  it  a little  with  interest- 
ing readings  and  lectures  on  Science  and  travel  ? Some  of  the 
Evening  schools  are  doing  excellent  work. 

The  training  of  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  is,  on  the  whole,  Monitors 
effective.  More  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  practical  side  of  Cohere* 
it  and  teachers,  in  general,  are  more  observant  of  the  manner 
jB’  which  these  young  people  discharge  their  duties  when  they 
are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  classes. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  J.  Hynes, 

Senior  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office. 
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Gentlemen,— 


Idrone  Tebrace,  Blackrock, 

6 th  February,  1903. 


I beg  to  forward,  as  requested  in  your  communication  of  jfr.  hynes. 
the  11th  November  last,  a general  report  for  the  year  ended  ■ — 

31st  December,  1902,  on  the  schools  of  the  Ivillarney  circuit. 

The  circuit  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  County  Kerry 
and  a small  portion  (the  extreme  west)  of  the  County  Lime- 
rick. Its  most  southerly  limit  is  about  thirteen  miles  south 
of  the  official  residence,  Killarney,  but  it  stretches  northward, 
some  fifty  miles,  to  near  Foynes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 

Its  three  sections,  Killarney,  Tralee,  and  Listowel  (inspected 
during  the  past  year  by  myself,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr. 

Welply,  respectively),  radiate  from  the  vicinity  of  the  official 
residence.  The  first-mentioned  (of  which  the  Cahirciveen 
peninsula  comprises  the  greater  portion)  has  in  general  a 
westerly  elevation ; the  second  runs  north  and  then  west,  and 
takes  in  the  Dingle  promontory;  while  the  third,  starting 
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northerly,  trends  to  the  east,  and  includes  the  most  level  tracts 
within  the  area  described. 

The  369  day  schools  of  the  circuit  are  distributed  as  follows 
amongst  the  sections  : — Killarney,  120 ; Tralee,  118 ; ListomJ* 

131. 


Owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  the 
deep  indentations  by  which  the  coast  line  is  broken,  and  on 
account  of  the  numerous  lakes,  the  duty  of  visiting  the  schools 
is  attended  with  exceptional  difficulty.  Long  detours  have  !o 
be  made,  to  avoid  steep  ranges  or  in  skirting  the  many  fiords' 
fatiguing  journeys  have  to  be  accomplished  in  proceeding  to 
localities  within  easy  distance,  as  the  crow  flies ; and,  as  s 
consequence,  an  undue  amount  of  an  Inspector’s  time  is,  of 
necessity,  spent  on  the  road.  Comparatively  little  of  the  travel- 
ling can  be  done  by  rail. 

There  are  no  large  centres  of  population,  Tralee  (9,318)  being 
the  most  important  town.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits — spade-labour  farms  in  tie 
west,  tillage  and  grazing  in  the  north  and  east,  where  the  hold- 
ings are  larger  and  the  farmers  more  prosperous. 

A good  deal  of  lace,  of  a superior  description,  is  made  at 
Killarney  and  Kenmare.  The  manufacture  of  woollens 
(tweeds  and  flannels)  is  carried  on  in  a small  way — the  old- 
fashioned  hand-loom  weaver  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  mote 
remote  parts.  Creameries,  too,  have  sprung  up  in  several  dis- 
tricts, but  there  is  not  any  manufacturing  industry  giving  large 
or  general  employment. 

The  people,  as  a rule,  are  polite  and  good-natured,  and  the 
natural  intelligence  of  the  children  and  their  great  desire  to 
please,  render  the  task  of  a teacher  much  less  irksome  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

Speaking  generally,  the  schools,  as  regards  number  and 
distribution,  are  satisfactory.  There  is  not  any  locality  within 
the  circuit  in  which  reasonable  facilities  for  elementary  educa- 
tion are  not  enjoyed.  The  space  accommodation,  too,  as  per 
official  scale,  of  eight  square  feet  per  pupil,  is  fairly  adequate. 
Actual  over-crowding  is  rare  (seven  cases  in  Listowel  section, 
one  in  Tralee,  and  one  in  Killarney).  But  the  official  scale, 
referred  to,  always,  in  my  opinion,  much  too  restricted,  is 
quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  Code, 
which  has  made  a great  addition  to  the  desk-work,  especially 
in  the  lower  standards.  Progress  likewise  is  retarded  in 
several  places  by  the  want  of  class-rooms.  It  is  not  impossible 
still  to  find  two  teachers  trying,  in  a single  apartment,  to  in- 
struct all  the  standards,  from  I.  to  VI.,  on  their  very 
diverse  programmes  of  study.  Efficient  work  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  well  nigh  impossible.  Several  applications, 
recently  received , for  grants  towards  the  cost  of  providing  class- 
rooms show  that  managers  are  beginning  to  realise  this. 

As  regards  the  equipment  of  the  schools  (maps,  charts, 
blackboards,  &c.),  there  is  little  to  complain  of,  but  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement  in  the  matter  of  furniture,  desks 
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ciallv.  These,  even  when  recently  constructed,  are  often  Mr.  Hykeb. 
rcessively  sloped  and  unduly  high.  The  consequence  is  the 
Younger  children,  when  learning  to  write,  cannot  sit  properly 
or  hold  their  pens,  &c.,  in  correct  position  ; they  acquire  faulty 
habits;  these  bad  habits  stick  to  them  in  the  higher  standards, 
and  prevent  them  from  ever  writing  with  facility  and  comfort. 

A desk  should  be  flat  at  top,  or  nearly  so,  and  eleven  inches 
between  the  seat  and  the  highest  part  will  be  found  a good 
general  measurement . 

” The  out-offices  are  a pretty  constant  source  of  annoyance,  Out-offices 
and  sometimes,  through  continued  neglect  and  misuse,  become 
a danger  to  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils.  A careful 
teacher  can  do  a great  deal  to  prevent  the  improper  use  of 
them,  but  the  cost  of  having  cess-pits,  &c.,  cleared  should 
never  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  teacher.  A fund  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  raised  in  the  locality,  and  the  provision  of  such 
a fund  should  be  made  a condition  of  taking  a school  into  con- 
nection with  the  Board,  or  of  keeping  it  in  connection,  if 
already  recognised.  The  same  applies  to  the  heating  of  the  Heatln8- 
schools,  which,  although  on  the  whole  pretty  well  attended  to, 
is  sometimes,  I find,  neglected  in  places  remote  from  railway 
stations  and  destitute  of  turf.  I visited  a school  in  such  a 
locality  on  a bitterly  cold  day,  and  found  the  grate  fireless.  The 
number  present  was  very  small,  and  the  teacher,  after  a while, 
complaining  of  the  paucity  of  the  attendance,  his  declining 
iverage,  &c. , supplied  me  with  a useful  text,  on  which  to  mora- 
lise a little  to  him.  It  never  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him  until 
I made  the  suggestion  that  a comfortable  fire  might  act  as  an 
effective  attraction.  The  manager,  too,  was  equally  blind 
to  a point  that  appears  so  obvious.  The  fact  that  the  children 
have  at  home  bad  or  no  fires  is  not  a valid  argument.  If  cold 
at  home  they  can  run  about  and  warm  themselves. 

The  majority  of  the  school-houses  in  the  circuit  are  vested  School 
in  the  Commissioners  (80  out  of  the  120  in  Killarney  section  Bu!ldings 
are  so  vested).  This  means  that  these  buildings  are  regularly 
looted  after  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  are  kept  in  good  repair. 

01  the  others,  some  are  vested  in  trustees  and  some  are  non- 
vested.  They  differ  in  name,  but  in  reality  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  one  class  from  the  other.  With  a few  creditable 
exceptions  (the  Convent  schools,  notably,  which  are  models  of 
care  and  taste) , these  two  classes  may  be  summed  up  as  un- 
satisfactory in  the  matter  of  appearance  and  condition.  Some 
of  the  structures  are  squalid  in  their  neglect.  Others  only 
need  freshening  up  or  repairs  of  a more  or  less  minor  ^hnr- 
scter.  But  every  note  of  the  gamut  from  “ bad  ” to  “ indif- 
ferent” is  touched  by  one  or  more  of  them.  The  trustees  at 
»e  time  of  their  appointment  undertook  to  keep  the  house  and 
premises  in  proper  repair,  but  this  duty,  experience  proves,  is 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  Such  re- 
missness  on  their  part,  and  on  the  part  of  managers,  who  neg- 
lect a somewhat  similar  obligation,  is  much  to  be  deplored.  A 
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little  firmness  at  head-quarters  would,  however,  act  as  a usefnl 
corrective.  Grants  should  be  invariably  withdrawn  in  caSfi 
of  continued  neglect.  A feeling  that  the  innocent  may  gaje, 
often,  I know,  stays  the  hand  of  those  in  authority.  The  danget 
is  not  great.  Once  the  ultimatum  is  pronounced,  steps  will 
be  taken  forthwith  to  do  the  needful  (that  is  as  soon  as  tie 
public  have  learned  that  such  a threat  will  not  be  a mere 
brutum  fulmen),  and  business  will  be  resumed  after  tie 
shortest  possible  interval,  and  on  a more  satisfactory  basis 
The  acquiring  of  habits  of  taste  and  neatness  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  training  of  children,  particularly  in 
this  country,  where  the  absence  of  them  is  so  painfully  evj. 
dent;  and  how  can  it  be  accomplished  amidst  squalid  sur- 
roundings ? 

A few  gross  cases  of  neglect  of  school  buildings  and  pre- 
mises  occur  in  the  Killarney  section.  The  worst  are  ftj 
Brida  and  the  Tyromoyle  Male  and  (Female  Schools.  Although 
the  houses  are  by  no  means  old,  and  are  both  vested  in  trustees, 
owing  to  long  and  persistent  inattention  to  repairs,  they  are 
going  simply  to  wreck.  , The  Cahirciveen  Male  school  build- 
ings also  present  a dilapidated  appearance.  Mr.  Welply 
reports  seven  similar  cases  from  his  section.  Mr.  (Fitzpatrick, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  repairs,  states  “ There  is  much  tote 
desired,”  and  further,  “ There  are  many  evidences  of  indiffer: 
ence.” 

It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  I fail  to  observe  signs  of  a 
certain  amount  of  care  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
Window-gardening  is  creeping  in.  Basins,  towels,  soap,  fc, 
are  being  provided  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  other  indications  of  an  earnest  effort  to  comply,  with 
the  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  recent  official  circulars. 
On  the  other  hand,  untidy  school  plots  are  much  too  often  met 
with,  and  a disregard  of  neatness  and  propriety  is  at  times 
shown,  in  the  arrangements  for  keeping,  during  school  hours, 
the  hats,  cans,  and  shawls  of  the  pupils. 

I almost  invariably  find  the  children  clean  and  neat.  A very 
general  improvement  in  this  respect  is,  I am  happy  to  say, 
observable  of  late  years. 

The  teachers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  shown  a com- 
mendable desire,  I may  say  an  eagerness,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  new  subjects  of  instruction , and  to  fit  them- 
selves. for  properly  introducing  the  same  into  their  schools. 
Many  of  them  have  purchased  suitable  text-books,  as  well  as 
the.  most  recent  and  approved  manuals  on  method  and  organi- 
sation. Nearly  all  who  were  summoned  availed  of  the  opnor- 
trinities  that  offered  of  attending  courses  of  training  in  Ele- 
mentary Science,  Manual  Instruction,  and  Vocal  Music. 
Several,  I know,  attended  the  lectures  at  considerable  incon- 
venience and  expense,  devoting  part  of  their  vacation  to  the 
purpose,  and  in  a few  cases  (teachers  who  resided  over  eight 
miles  from  the  training  centre)  travelling  Ipng  journeys  at 
their  own  cost. 
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The  same  alacrity  has  not  been  displayed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  hvnes. 
Cookery  and  Laundry-work,  as  was  shown  in  connection  with 
llie  other  new  branches.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  reports  that  only 
two  extern  teachers  attended  a course  of  lectures  therein', 
given  at  the  Tralee  Presentation  Convent  School.  He  men- 
tions, however,  as  a possible  explanation,  that  these  lectures 
clashed  with  a Science  class  for  teachers  held  in  the  same 
t0wn.  The  latter  probably  proved  the  greater  attraction  of 
the  two. 

All  this  awakening  will  undoubtedly  bear  excellent  fruit  in 
time.  Already,  its  effects  are  visible  in  the  more  rational 
methods  adopted  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  teachers.  The 
older  ones  naturally  find  greater  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the 
traditional  groove,  but  many  even  of  those  are  rising  to  the 
occasion  with  marked  ability. 

Clearness  of  articulation  is  more  carefully  cultivated  than  Beading, 
was  possible  under  the  grinding  pressure  of  the  Results  system. 

Good  Beading,  deliberate  and  distinct,  is  becoming  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  proper  understanding  of  the 
subject-matter  is  also  better  attended  to.  Facility  is  being 
gradually  acquired  by  the  pupils  in  answering  in  sentences. 

This  exercise,  together  with  the  practice  they  have  in  Word- 
building and  its  developments,  prepares  them  for  the  higher 
stages  of  Written  Composition. 

Grammar  is  more  scientifically  taught,  and  its  study  has  Grammar, 
been  made  more  interesting  to  the  children.  Instruction  in 
Arithmetic,  too,  is  more  practical,  and  I am  pleased  to  find 
txpertness  in  working  mentally  ordinary  shopping  transactions 
steadily  growing.  Object  Lessons,  which  have  been  almost  object 
universally  introduced,  are  training  the  pupils  to  observe  and  Lessons, 
to  think.  Drawing  has  been  taken  up  in  all  schools,  and  Drawing. 

Vocal  Music,  wherever  there  is  a competent  teacher.  Nearly  Vocal  Music, 
all  the  teachers,  who  have  received  the  requisite  training  in 
Elementary  Science  and  in  Hand-and-Eye  work,  have  com- 
menced instruction  therein.  The  readiness  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  school  masters,  and  school-mistresses,  too,  have 
acquired  (often  from  text-books,  only)  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  various  Physical  Drill  exercises  is  simply  surprising, 

Tliis  part  of  the  Revised  Code  is  much  appreciated  and  has, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  been  adopted. 

I may  say,  in  brief,  that  our  pupils  now  are  being  trained  to 
habits  of  observation  and  independent  thought ; they  are 
obtaining  facility  in  expressing  their  ideas ; and  while  their 
mental  culture  is  being  carefully  attended  to,  their  physical 
development  is  not  being  neglected. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing  are  the  parts  of  the  school  course,  penmanship 
m which  the  results  least  please  me,  and  1 think  that  a great  and  Drawing, 
ileal  of  the  want  of  success'  in  -teaching  them  is  due  to  inatten- 
tion to  details.  and,  in  the  case  of  Drawing,  to  over-ambitious 
attempts.  The  details,  to  which  I refer,  are  mainly  proper 
supply  of  suitable  requisites,  position  of  pupil,  style  of  holding 
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pen  or  pencil,  the  distribution  in  the  desks,  so  as  to  avoid  over, 
crowding,  &c.,  &c. 

Not  a little  of  the  teaching  still  savours  of  the  mechanical 
It  is  not  easy,  at  a short  notice,  to  divest  one’s  seif  of  the 
habits  of  years,  and  the  Heuristic  method,  unless  in  the  hand; 
of  persons  who  have  caught  the  inspiration  or  afflatus,  is  an 
uncertain  weapon.  Too  often  do  I find  the  teachers  drifting 
into  the  old  system  of  cram;  and  lessons,  that  were  intended 
to  make  the  children  observe  and  reason,  become  vox  et  prg. 
terea  nihil.  The  teachers  do  all  the  talking,  while  the  pupj]s 
gape  at  their  verbosity.  Most  frequently  is  this  the  case  it 
Object  Lessons  and  so-called  “ Explanation.”  Another  great 
defect  is  the  excessive  use  of  memory  questions  to  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  ones  testing  the  intelligence. 

Drill  must  he  made  more  practical.  Its  effect  must  be  appa- 
rent in  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  pupils,  their  habits 
of  attention,  their  alertness  and  deftness  in  carrying  out  simple 
instructions.  There  is  a tendency  to  ignore  Drill  except  at 
the  times  devoted  to  Physical  Exercises.  Pupils  still  are  per- 
mitted in  too  many  cases  to  loll  and  lounge,  to  move  thronob 
the  room  with  unnecessary  noise  (mites  of  some  few  summers 
tramping  like  troopers),  to  distribute  and  collect  slateB  with 
appalling  clatter  and  clash,  &c.,  &o.  All  this  will,  I hope.be 
changed  after  a little,  and  the  salutary  lesson  of  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others  will,  I trust,  be  more  carefully  impressed. 

Not  much  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  Practical  Weigh- 
ing, the  teachers  seemingly  expecting  that  a grant  of  appa- 
ratus would  be  made  by  the  Board,  as  in  the  case  of  Science. 
Appliances  for  the  purpose  have  now,  however,  been  put  upon 
the  market  at  such  a moderate  figure  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  further  delay.  This,  as  well  as  Practical  Measuring  with 
rulers,  can  be  made  very  useful  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
interesting,  but  more  ingenuity  than  I have  hitherto  observed 
must  be  employed  in  varying  the  exercise  and  in  devising  tests 
which,  without  unduly  encroaching  on  the  teacher’s  time  and 
attention,  will  fairly  gauge  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  pupils. 

Instruction  in  Cookery  and  Laundry-work  is  spreading 
slowly. . An  exaggerated  idea  of  what  the  Code  required,  and 
a very  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  intro- 
duction of  these  branches  in  ordinary  rural  schools  deterred 
many  teachers.  The  official  circular,  of  July,  1902  ("  Revised 
Instructions  to  Inspectors  ”),  has,  however,  allayed  their  fears 
on  the  former  head , and  since  then  the  study  of  Cookery  has 
been  gaining  ground.  I have  recently  had  experience  of  what 
an  energetic  teacher  can  accomplish  in  regard  to  the  branches 
referred  to  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  In  a 
small  country  school  (mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls ; no 
assistant ; no  class-room) , all  the  standards  were  presented  in 
both,  and  acquitted  themselves  with  credit. 

. Further  opportunities  should  be  afforded  the  teachers  of  the 
circuit  of  receiving  instruction  in  Elementary  Science  and  in 
Hand-and-Eye  training.  Many  of  them  have  not  been  able  to 
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attend  any  classes  for  the  purpose,  while  others  have  gone  Mr.  Hynes. 
through  a very  incomplete  course.  Short  courses  (about  thir- 
teen  lectures  each)  were  given  last  summer  in  Hand-and-Eye 
training  at  Miltown  and  at  Cahirciveen.  These  short  courses, 
unless  resumed  after  brief  intervals,  are  objectionable,  as 
teachers  and  pupils , if  left  too  long  working  at  the  elementary 
stages,  acquire  a distaste  for  the  subject. 

The  attendance  in  general  shows  a decline.  This  is  partly  Attendance, 
due  to  decrease  of  population,  but  undoubtedly  the  abolition  of 
the  regulation  requiring  100  attendances  as  a condition  for  pre- 
sentation at  annual  examination  has  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  comply  with  this  regulation, 
so  much  importance  was  attached,  under  the  Results  system, 
to  the  children’s  admission  to  inspection.  Careless  parents 
now  have  less  incentive  to  send  their  children  regularly  to 
school.  J 

No  change  is  noticeable  in  the  age  at  which  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted , but  unquestionably  they  leave  school  earlier.  For- 
merly, owing  to  dearth  of  employment,  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  on  rolls  until  they  were,  in  many  cases,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old.  Now,  however,  there  is  more  demand  for 
heir  services,  especially  in  localities  where  creameries  or  simi- 
ar  industries  have  sprung  up,  and  many  of  them  go  to  work 
much  too  young. 

The  training  of  monitors  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  satisfactory.  Monitors 
cie  is  keen  competition  amongst  them  for  the  Reid  prizes, 
u , m consequence,  their  answering  at  examinations  is  excep- 
mm  1 ■ ®°?cb  *he  ot^er  band,  I have  not  infrequently  to 
mplam  that  their  teachers  fail  to  pay  due  attention  to  the 
of  r m they  discharge  their  duties  when  in  charge 


tom  a7e50^.  °hserved  any  change  in  the  attitude  of  managers  Managers, 

fnrl  S*™6lr  sch°°ls  since  the  introduction  of  the  Revised 

an,e'  a rule,  they  visit  often  (personally  or  by  deputy), 

attpiiu*1116  0 , them  exert  themselves  to  promote  regularity  of 

study  an,T't’  ^ey  no^  !n  anN  way  direct  the  course  of 

and  t have  not  submitted  any  modified  programmes, 

ticp  ln  the  case  of  Convent  schools,  where  this  prac- 

awar/n  -on^  existed)  they  do  not  hold  test  examinations  nor 

srnipimi?1ZeSGor  Proficiency,  as  suggested  by  the  Board.  This 

°ut  val  10n’  mi'i't’h  limited,  as  I have  described,  is  not  with- 

and  visits  are  a safeguard  against  many  abuses, 

sent  in  ° S ^hich  are  frequently  visited  by  the  manager  pre- 

hV0;J  ®ases>  a marked  contrast  to  those  that  are  seldom 

serious  ir  ^ i Presence.  I must  also  say  that  whenever  any 

“Oder  the^nspt^  ?COUrs-’  manager  rarely  fails  to  bring  it 

,Puhhc  may  or  may  not  feel  interested  in  the  Local 
When  raliia6’  bu;  no  evidence  of  the  fact  is  so  far  available.  Interest 
Sterials  ; ??  d°  so,  they  aid,  with  money,  labour,  or 

°e  erection,  dip.,  of  new  school  buildings,  but 
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do  not  evince  in  any  other  way  the  least  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  schools. 

The  teaching  of  Irish  has  been  introduced  rather  extensively 
throughout  the  circuit.  Less  eagerness  in  the  revival  o( 
Gaelic  is  shown  in  the  Irish-speaking  localities  than  elsewhere, 

Mathematics,  Trench,  and  Instrumental  Music  (the  last  two 
almost  solely  in  Convent  schools)  are  the  only  other  extra 
branches  attempted,  and  the  number  of  schools  in  which  they 
are  taught  is  very  limited. 

Evening  schools  are  springing  up  rather  rapidly.  Already 
thirty-two  have  been  opened.  A fair  proportion  of  these., are 1 
doing  useful  work,  and  meet  an  existing  want.  One  very 
unsatisfactory  feature  in  connection  with  them  is  the  steady 
decline  in  the  attendance  as  the  session  progresses.  Classes 
which  open  with  a hundred  or  more  pupils  soon  dwindle  down 
to  perhaps  thirty  or  twenty.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
a larger  number  of  those  who  join  at  first  cannot  be  induce! 
to  persevere.  An  effort  should,  I think,  be  made  to  render  the 
business  more  attractive.  Interesting  readings  and  lectures 
on  science  and  travel  might  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

I cannot  close  this  report  without  special  reference  to  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Convent  schools.  They  particu- 
larly excel  in  Vocal  Music,  but  their  standard  of  proficiency  is 
in  general  much  above  the  ordinary.  As  regards  manners  and 
deportment  of  pupils,  as  well  as  taste  displayed  in  keeping 
rooms  and  premises,  they  take  a very  high  place  indeed. 

I am,  Gentleman, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  J.  Hynes, 

Senior  Inspector. 


General  Report  on  Ballinasloe  Circuit. 

Ballinasloe, 

7th  February,  1903- 

Gentlemen, 

I beg  to  forward  following  Report  on  the  Ballinasloe 
circuit  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1902. 

This  circuit  comprises  the  former  Districts  27,  35,  and  So- 
When  the  circuit  was  formed,  in  August,  1901,  rather  more 
than  two-thirds  of  District  27  was  formed  into  a fourth  section' 
with  Roscommon  as  a sub-centre  ; but  in  November,  1901,  ®r- 
Gloster,  District  Inspector,  who  was  in  charge  of  this  sechon, 
was  withdrawn  to  work  in  another  circuit. 
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Since  that  time  no  Inspector  has  been  continuously  in  charge  Mr. 
of  this  section,  the  work  of  examining  being  done  by  visits 
from  Messrs.  Martin,  Smyth,  and  Lavelle,  Sub-Inspectors 
when  their  services  were  available.  By  reason  of  this  want 
of  continuity,  the  new  system  of  education  has  not,  I believe, 
made  as  much  progress  in  this  portion  of  the  circuit  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  circuit. 

As  the  circuit  has  been  rearranged  in  three  sections,  the  re- 
arrangement taking  effect  from  1st  January,  there  is  no  rea-  ■ 

son,  now,  why  all  the  sections  should  not  progress  alike. 

The  circuit  is  well  provided  with  schools,  and  I believe  that 
the  maximum  number  of  schools  is  almost  reached  in  it.  In- 
deed, in  some  localities  the  number  of  schools  might  with 
advantage  be  reduced.  In  this  connection  I would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  schools,  by  having 
small  Male  and  Female  Schools  adjoining,  and  carried  on  as 
distinct  schools.  In  these  cases  there  is  a waste  of  money  and 
i waste  of  teaching  power,  to  the  detriment  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  Two  schools  of  this  character  (Boher  Male  and 
iemale,  near  Ilillaloe)  have  been  amalgamated  with  advantage. 

would  strongly  recommend  that  in  the  case  of  new  appli- 
catons,  grants  should  not  be  made  to  Male  and  Female 
* cnools , unless  there  is  a reasonable  prospect  of  their  main- 
fining  a certain  fixed  average  (say,  forty  in  each  school).  If 
ns  cannot  be  done  the  school  should  be  a mixed  one. 

Space  accommodation  in  schools  is  generally  good.  There  Accommo- 
ne  a few  schools  which  are  rather  crowded  ; but  this  is  so  ex-  dation. 
ceptional  that  it  does  not  call  for  special  notice. 

. inere  is  a considerable  number  of  bad  school-houses  in  the 
Qfcmt;  but  the  number  is  steadily  diminishing.  During  the 
Past  year  new  schools  (vested  in  trustees)  were  opened  for  Men- 
longn  Male  and  Female  (District  35),  replacing  old  schools.  A 
new  school  has  been  opened  in  the  parish  of  Tulsk,  in  a back- 
ward  locality,  viz.,  Corrislira  National  School  (vested  in  trus- 
e«)  District  27,  and  Ash  town  National  School  (District  35), 
men  was  closed  for  a number  of  years,  has  been  reopened, 
wants  have  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  fifteen  schools 
ini  ’ greater  number  of  which  are  in  course  of  erection ; 
j ., !?  Edition  to  this,  there  are  applications  for  grants  towards 
ding,  twelve  schools  to  replace  eleven  unsuitable  houses. 
ja Vindicates  satisfactory  progress,  which,  if  maintained,  will, 
i,  a ,fw  years,  remove  all  bad  and  unsuitable  school-houses 
tro®  ‘he  circuit. 

j ■urIuture  and  equipment,  in  many  cases,  leave  much  to  be  Furniture, 
stho  I '^>es^8  ^ re  frequently  antiquated,  and  badly  suited  for  &c- 

factory USe’  an<^  e<3uiprnent  of  too  many  schools  is  unsatis- 
fied frequently  to  complain  of  the  state  of  schools  in  respect  cleanliness. 
p 'ness  and  tidiness.  Floors  were  too  often  unswept,  or 
v swept,  and  dusting  neglected.  I have  observed  a 
'M  improvement  in.  cleanliness  anj  tidiness  since  the  Com- 
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missioners  issued  a Circular  emphasising  the  importance  o! 
cleanliness,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  teachers’  increments. 

Even  yet,  however,  there  are  too  many  cases  in  which  the 
school  premises  are  untidy. 

Very  little  money  is  spent  on  repairs,  and  the  practical  rule 
which  enjoins  whitewashing  outside  and  inside,  at  least  once 
a year,  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Too  frequently  ventilation  is  not  properly  attended  to,  with 
the  result  that  the  air  is  foul  and  unhealthy,  producing  lassi- 
tude and  dulness  in  teachers  and  pupils.  In  some  cases,  1 
have  found  the  windows  nailed,  or  so  fixed  that  they  could 
not  be  opened,  and  in  others,  through  neglect,  the  apparatus 
provided  for  opening  the  windows  would  not  work.  More 
attention  is  paid,  now,  to  ventilation  than  was  formerly  the 
case. 

A few  of  the  school-houses  are  insanitary,  Clonown  Male  and 
Female  being,  perhaps,  the  worst.  They  are  built  iu  the 
corner  of  a graveyard,  and  the  out-offices  are  so  placed  that 
they  are  dangerous  to  health.  Application  has  been  made  for 
a grant-in-aid  to  build  new  school-houses  to  replace  these. 

The  cleansing  of  out-offices  is  not  attended  to  as  it  ought, 
and  the  medical  officer,  who  is  sanitary  officer  in  Birr,  has  com- 
plained to  me  of  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  out-offices  of 
some  schools. 

I have  no  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  way  in  which  schools 
are  heated,  except  that  fires  do  not  begin  sufficiently  early, 
and  are  discontinued  too  early  in  the  year. 

A decided  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  circuit  are  poorly 
qualified  for  teaching  the  new  subjects  of  the  revised  Pro- 
gramme. But  few  of  them  have  had  an  opportunity  of  qualify- 
ing themselves  for  teaching  the  new  subjects,  and  some  of  those 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  better  fitted  for 
the  new  work  showed  no  desire  of  embracing  it. 

I regret  to  say  that  too  large  a number  of  teachers  over  the 
circuit  are  of  doubtful  competency.  Many  of  those  in  tw 
lowest  class,  possessed  of  minimum  qualifications,  are  too  old, 
and  too  wedded  to  routine  to  answer  the  new  demands  mane 
upon  them.  Teachers  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  j!e 
opportunities  they  have  had ; but  many  have  done  so  l®1* 
under  the  new  Programme  that  I do  not  think  they  have  done 
their  best. 

A teacher  of  average  intelligence  might,  with  a little  study 
and  effort,  teach  a considerable  portion  of  the  new  Programing 
in  fact,  almost  all  except  Hand-and-Eye  Training  and  Eleme 
tary  Science,  and  (for  female  teachers),  Cookery  and  Latin®?' 

I am  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  work  done. 
and  Geographical  Readers  might  be  made  an  effective  ms 
ment  of  education  ; hut  their  use  is,  as  a rule,  rather  a pret® 
than  a reality. 

I refer  to  the  other  subjects  further  on  in  this  Report. 
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Very  few  classes  have  been  held  in  this  circuit.  Districts  Mr. 

27  and  36  are  practically  untouched.  Organisers’  classes  for  m‘Ei'w‘Unk. 
teaching  Elementary  Science  and  Hand-and-Eye  and  Drawing  Organic 
nave  been  held  m Athlone,  which  is  a centre  for  Ballinasloe  and  0Ia88es- 
Longford  circuits,  and  on  25th  October  a Hand-and-Eye  and 
Drawing  class  was  begun  in  Ballinasloe,  meeting  every  alter- 
nate Saturday.  The  attendance  at  these  classes  was  good 
some  teachers  travelling  a considerable  distance  to  attend 
them  At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Ballinasloe  class  close 
on  fifty  teachers  were  present,  and  I believe  that  this  attend- 
ance was  more  than  maintained  afterwards. 

Tins  shows  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
( nough,  as  I have  said  above,  there  are  exceptions)  to  avail 
aemselves  of  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  Commissioners.  ' 

^ Loohery  and  Laundry  classes,  for  training  teachers,  have 
been  held  in  Ballinasloe,  Athlone,  Loughrea,  Birr,  Nenagh, 
indEoscrea.  They  have  all  been  held  in  Convents,  and  have, 

Ibeheve,  been  attended  by  few  extern  teachers. 

he  attendance  throughout  the  circuit  is  slowly  but  gradually  Attendance. 
Mining.  The  cause  of  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  decline  in 
me  rural  population. 

I believe  that  the  past  year  has  been  rather  under  the  aver- 
«0el°r  extent  and  severity  of  epidemics.  Pupils  are  frequently 
jltVJ  • ® ^rough  scarcity  of  labour.  I believe  that  the 
9 S hghtly  more  regular  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

ocnool  Attendance  Committees  are  in  operation  in  Athlone,  School 
r!S°e’  Plrr’  Nenagh,  and  Boscrea  No.  2 Rural  District.  Attendance 
S “n  £ave  been  appointed  for  the  Rural  Districts  of  Committe's- 
•enagh  and  Bornsokane,  from  1st  January,  1903. 

' 3mPPlso,ry  Attendance  Act  has,  so  far,  been  a dis- 
ppntment  in  this  circuit. 

mitL  jnasloe’  although  there  is  a School  Attendance  Com- 
ticallv an  attendance  officer,  the  Act  seems  to  be  prac- 
llcauy  inoperative.  1 

Pravpm^t0IleV,the  Committee  is  doing  better  work,  some  im- 
nt  in  the  attendance  being  observable. 

rasonawtUlKtS  in  Birr  and  Eoscrea  No-  2 are  not  what  might 

Tnably  be. expected.  s 

180-2  a^Ti™44®®  for  Nenagh  town  was  appointed  only  in 
tiencv  Is  .not  sufficient  time,  as  yet,  to  test  the  effi- 

SubJ  h Thlch  E is  discharging  its  duties, 
ofthis  Ant  r exPenence  has  confirmed  the  judgment  I formed 
to makn A Whe“  ™st  introduced,  that  its  provisions  are  too  lax 

“Elementary  SChVeiinStniment  ^ ™Proyin£  tlle  attendance 

® bime  ’ I must  say  that  I do  not  think  that  the 
Ebere  -luus*e.red  with  sufficient  earnestness. 

wLh°  aS  compared  with  past  years,  in  the  Age,of  pupn* 

age  0f  Pnprls  first  come  to  school.  This  is,  as  a rule,  at 
j.  kyj.  are®’  *our,  °r  five,  °r  as  soon  as  parents  can  send 
thev  tB®  wb°le>  pupils  leave  school  at  an  earlier  age-- 
i Jd  some  years  ago.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
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Mr,  ...  highest  class  is  lower  than  it  was  then.  I am  of  opinion  that 

M‘Ki.wa:xk.  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  has  helped  to  bring  this  about, 

Proficienpy.  The  general  proficiency  is  fair  in  most  subjects;  but,  is 
already  stated,  in  many  schools  too  little  of  the  new  Programme 
has  been  introduced. 

I was  pleased  to  observe  an  improvement  in  intelligence  and 
smartness  in  many  schools,  which  I attribute  to  the  new 
system. 

Reading.  Beading  shows  a marked  improvement.  I meet  with 
intelligent  and  expressive  reading  much  more  frequently  than 
I did  at  first,  and  bad  reading  is  rare.  I believe  that  no  subject 
has  improved  so  much  as  this  one. 

Explanation.  Explanation  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention ; but  I con- 
sider that  it  receives  more  attention  than  formerly. 

Poetry.  More  pains  are  taken  now  to  train  pupils  to  recite  poetry 

with  taste  and  expression.  I sometimes  hear  it  recited  in  s 
pleasing  and  intelligent  manner.  A few  years  ago  I could  not 
have  said  this.  _ , 

Writing.  Penmanship  is  possibly  slightly  improved,  but  the  standard 
of  the  circuit  is  not  more  than  fair.  Both  good  and  bad  pen- 
manship are  exceptional. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  is  improved  in  the  junior  standards ; but  1 com 
sider  that  it  has  retrograded  in  the  seniors.  I very  seldom  W 
the  full  programme  taught,  as  very  few  schools  are  suppM 
with  weights  and  measures.  . . 

Although  Mental  Arithmetic  is  receiving  more  attention  than 
it  did  in  past  year,  it  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention,  an 
is  not  taught  systematically. 

Grammar.  The  ordinary  subjects  taught  with  least  success  are  Gramm 
and  Arithmetic. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  Programme  were  more  fully  sp 
fied.  The  Programme  taught  is  nearly  always  too  narro 1 ' 
being,  as  a rule,  practically  confined  to  analysis  of  senten 
above  Third  Standard.  Insufficient  attention  is _ paid  t0 
application  of  the  Buies  of  Syntax  to  the  correction  ot  P' 

matical  errors.  Very  little  Etymology  is  taught  now. 

Etymology  should  be  taught  in  all  .schools,  at  least  as  nra  ■ 
would  enable  pupils  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the 

rection  of  errors.  _ ...  mmatical 

Composition.  Composition  is  not  good,  but  is  improving.  ^ rram 

errors  are  not  so  frequent  now.  With  the  growing  inte  i„ 
found  in  schools,  Composition  will,  no  doubt,  improve.  ^ 
Spelling.  Owing  to  the  change  in  the  mode  of  examination  ot  pP  ' 

I have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  form  a decided  °Pinl®  „ n0| 
what  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  in  Spelling.  js. 
think  that  there  is  any  retrogression,  and  I believe  ‘ 
spelled  words  are  less  frequently  met  with  in  the  Con  i,^  ^ 
exercises,  which  is  a sign  of  improvement.  B S1 
allowable  to  test  Spelling  by  a Dictation  exercise. 

Needlework,  Needlework  is  generally  very  fair.  The  parts  o 

gramme  which  are  generally  weakest  are  Darning  an  ^ 
out.  Knitting  Drill  and  Needle  Drill  are  not  often 
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Attempts  are  made  by  many  teachers  to  teach  a little  Draw-  Mr. 
mg,  on  the  lines  of  Bevis’s  system,  but  with  little  success,  from> 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Drawing. 

I consider  the  proficiency  in  Drawing  inferior. 

A very  satisfactory  improvement  is  observable  in  Vocal  Vocal  Music. 
Music.  It  is  taught  in  the  great  majority  of  schools.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  do  what  they  can,  if  they  have  sufficient  ear 
and  voice  to  train  pupils  to  sing  in  harmony. 

Manual  Instruction  is  given  in  very  few  schools,  for  the  Manual 
reason  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  work  done  under  this  head  Instruction 
is  almost  nil;  but  an  advance  may  be  looked  for,  as  a result  of 
the  two  Organisers’  classes,  held  for  training  teachers  in  the 
circuit. 

Equipment  grants  have  been  made  to  a large  number  of 
schools. 

The  number  of  schools  in  which  Elementary  Science  is  Elementary 
taught  is  very  small ; but  I anticipate  a marked  increase  during  Soienoe- 
the  coming  year.  Equipment  grants  have  been  made  to  a 
number  of  schools  for  teaching  Elementary  Science. 

The  Object-lessons  I hear  given  are  rarely  of  a high  class,  object- 
rliey  are  too  elementary,  and  are  unskilfully  imparted.  The  Lessons- 
plan  recommended  throughout  the  circuit,  where  the  Elemen- 
tary Science  Programme  is  not  taught,  is  to  make  two  divisions 
of  the  school,  a junior  and  a senior,  and  to  have  two  sets  of 
Object-lessons,  the  simpler  lessons  for  the  junior  division,  and 
he  more  advanced  for  the  senior.  Though  it  is  possible  for 
teachers  to  give  good  lessons  by  studying  good  text-books, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  this  branch  in  the  Training 
Colleges , and  also  by  the  Organisers.  I have  not  observed,  in 
famed  teachers,  the  skill  in  giving  Object-lessons  which  one 
has  a right  to  expect. 

Drill  has  been  taught  with  success  in  a fair  proportion  of  Drill, 
schools.  Some  teachers  employed  a Drill  Instructor  to  attend 
the  school,  and  train  the  pupils,  and,  indirectly,  to  train 
emselves.  The,  teachers  in  and  around  Athlone  and  Roscrea 
fgamsed  classes  for  their  own  training  by  a competent  instruc- 
w.  which  proved  very  helpful,  and  were  very  successful, 

'specially  the  Athlone  class. 

iiw  *s  no  d°ubt  that  in  the  hands  of  a good  teacher  the  Geographical 
s ot  Geographical  and  Historical  Headers  is  attended  with  ?nd  Historical 
e lent  educative  effect.  I regret  to  say  that,  except  in  a ea  eri 
paratively  small  number  of  schools,  the  work  done  by 
n!  rDS  ^lese.  Readers  is  very  unsatisfactory.  All  knowledge 
ledge0?  *s  disappearing  from  the  schools,  and  the  know-  * 

this'  °LHlst01'y.  acquired  is  trifling.  The  principal  cause  of. . 
n ,ls  ™e  unsuitable  character  of  the  Readers  which  are  in 
to  USe'  'Rhey  are  too  elementary,  for  the  standards 

fervl'Hi  T*  are  used,  and  are  so  light  that  pupils  can  learn 
j0  e “om  them.  Some  of  the  Geographical  Readers  used 
n ,cover  the  Programme  laid  down  in  the  note  to  page  68 
Ppendix  to  the  Commissioners’  Report  for  1900. 
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Geographical  Readers  should  be  introduced  in  Second 
Standard. 

Map  teaching  is  seldom  given,  and  the  stock  of  maps  in 
schools  is  diminishing. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  revised  system  of  education  so  little 
understood  as  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  organisation  ol 
a small  school.  It  is  undeniable  that  in  small  schools  the  more 
the  classes  can  be  grouped  together  the  better  it  is  for  the 
school.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  old  system  was 
the  multiplication  of  classes  and  programmes,  by  which  a small , 
number  of  pupils  were  scattered  over  the  maximum  number 
of  classes,  to  the  distraction  of  the  teacher,  and  the  injury  of 
the  pupils. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  this  question  of  organisa- 
tion. It  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  has  not  been  thought 
out.  I have  neither  time  nor  space  for  entering  on  it  now. 

Some  of  the  subjects,  as  Drill,  Singing,  and  Object-lessons, 
lend  themselves  to  grouping,  and  teachers  are  encouraged  to 
have  collective  teaching ; but  the  principle  might  be  carried 
much  further. 

Organisation  for  each  year  should  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  both  the  year  preceding  and  the  year  following,  other- 
wise the  pupils  might  suffer. 

It  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  if  two  or  three 
alternative  schemes  were  drawn  up , to  suit  schools  of  a certain 
size. 

The  practical  training  of  monitors  is,  in  my  judgment,  very 
unsatisfactory.  Theoretically,  a monitor,  who  has  served  five 
years,  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  office  of  teacher; but 
I know  no  department  of  industrial  or  professional  life  in  which 
the  apprentice  is  so  badly  prepared  for  his  future  work. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  I invite  attention 
to  this  important  matter.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  provide 
such  a scheme  as  would  make  the  training  of  monitors  * 
reality,  and  not  merely  a name. 

The  literary  instruction  of  monitors  is,  as  a rule,  duly  at- 
tended to,  and  failures  are  few.  The  results  of  the  final  exami- 
nations of  monitors  are  not  now  conveyed  to  Inspectors,  so 
that  I cannot  speak  precisely  about  them ; but,  so  far  as  Ion 
gather,  the  answering  was  decidedly  lower  than  I was  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  districts  of  which  I had  charge  previously- 

The  answering  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  Parsonstown  Mom1 
Schools  (the  only  ones  in  the  circuit),  at  their  final  examina- 
tion, was  very  satisfactory. 

I know  of  only  one  instance  in  which  a manager  has  pro- 
posed a special  programme  of  instruction. 

Managers  have  not,  so  far  as  I have  ever  observed,  availed 
themselves  of  their  powers  of  initiative  in  regard  to  schoo 
organisation,  and  no  case  has  come  under  the  notice  ol  any 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  circuit  in  which  a manager  has  held 
test  examinations  of  pupils. 
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The  general  superintendence  of  schools  and  teaching  staffs 
by  managers  is  about  the  same,  under  the  new  system,  as  it 
was  under  the  old.  It  varies  with  the  individual.  Some 
, managers  take  an  interest  in  their  schools  by  visiting  them 
regularly ; others  discharge  their  duties  in  a perfunctory 
manner.  Some  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Inspector  in  his 
efforts  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  schools ; but  others  do  not 
show  so  active  an  interest  in  them. 

| Probably,  more  managers  would  take  an  active  and  guiding 
k interest  in  their  schools  if  they  had  a better  grasp  of  the  new 
system;  but  it  is  as  new  to  them  as  it  is  to  their  teachers.  It 
i is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  they  come  to  understand  it  better,  they 
| will,  with  their  intelligence  and  with  the  practical  ability  which 
so  many  of  them  display,  fill  the  place  in  the  present  educa- 
| tional  system  they  are  intended  to  take. 

Too  frequently,  necessary  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  school,  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  teacher. 

None  of  the  Inspectors  of  this  circuit  has  been  able  to  see 
fl  evidenc®  of.  local  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

| Although  education  is  practically  free  throughout  the  circuit,  I 
believe  that  there  is  a growing  disinclination  to  provide  the 
school  with  needed  equipment,  or  to  carry  out  necessary  repairs 
or  improvements. 

T ?'PtiTN  °r  ex.tra  subiects>  which  include  Irish,  French, 
natm.  Mathematics,  and  Instrumental  Music,  have,  with  one 
exception,  practically  disappeared. 

atin  was  taught  in  one  school,  and  Mathematics  in  two. 
an  a tew  Convent  Schools  Instrumental  Music  was  taught. 

msn  is  now  taught  in  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
scnools  and  I understand  that  pupils  are  presented  for  exami- 
a ion  to  earn  fees,  from  Second  Standard  upwards. 

uring  the  past  year,  some  attention  was  given  to  assist 
eacners  in  improving  their  time  tables,  especially  by  making  a 
table  distribution  of  time  among  the  various  subjects  taught. 

when  -T  table  sbould  be  such  as  to  enable  an  Inspector, 
i ^siting,  to  see  whether  the  various  subjects  are  taught 
fourirf1  ^ , rouSb°Bt  the  year.  Some  of  the  new  time  tables 

than  ffi6-1'6  ,so  *ax  and  va£ue  as  to  suit  incompetent,  rather 
wan  efficient  teachers. 

werpw'^.Li8,  desbre  sb°wn  by  a few  teachers,  whose  hearts 
to  thm  °n  1!i  work,  to  reduce  their  hours  of  school-work 
The  n;r  , St  tlme  wbicb  tbey  thought  would  be  accepted. 
hpinoj  :cu  “ issued  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject  has 
™iped  to  put  a stop  to  this  abuse . 

the  cbY.n-+^r°f leSS  ?oob:s  are  gradually  being  introduced  into 
sarv  tn  ^ conslder  an  intelligent  use  of  these  books  neces- 
feouirp  iniPr.L0per,  worbing  °f  the  new  system;  but  teachers 
them  be  fau&bf  t°  use  these,  as  they  do  not  understand 

Mature  should  be  made  of  the  Yearly  Progress  Book 
thins  C,oIle&e3-  AH  King’s  Scholars  attending  Prac- 

Periodically  ° 3 sbou'd  keep  one>  which  should  be  inspected 
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Sub-organisers  might  be  utilised  for  giving  useful  hints  as 
to  how  these  books  should  be  used. 

I have  not  formed  a favourable  opinion  of  the  utility  of  Even- 
ing Schools.  There  are  three  classes  of  pupils  by  whom  they: 
might  be  attended— (o)  illiterates,  (b)  pupils  using  them  as 
Continuation  Schools,  and  (c)  pupils  who  wish  to  improve 
themselves. 

It  is  rare  to  find  pupils  of  class  (a)  in  Evening  Schools. 
They  are  ashamed  to  attend,  and  whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
when  they  do  come  to  school,  they  soon  cease  to  attend.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  their  presence  is  always  desired  by  the 
teacher,  as  they  require  attention  out  of  proportion  to  their 
number. 

If  by  “ Continuation  ” Schools  is  meant  schools  in  which 
pupils  continue  their  education  from  the  stage  in  which  it 
was  when  they  left  school,  these  Evening  Schools  cannot  be 
regarded  as  Continuation  Schools.  The  programme  of  studies 
is  not  sufficiently  advanced,  and  the  work  done  is  of  a more 
elementary  character  than  what  is  done  in  the  senior  classes  of 
the  day  schools. 

It  remains,  then,  that  almost  without  exception,  pupils  at- 
tending Evening  Schools  belong  to  class  (c) — those  who  wish 
to  improve  themselves.  The  large  majority  of  pupils  are  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Sometimes  pupils  of 
rather  advanced  age  come ; but  they  seldom  remain  long.  As 
a rule,  pupils  found  in  the  Evening  School  have  ceased  to  at- 
tend the  Day  School  one , two , or  three  years  ; but  there  are  a 
few  schools  in  which  an  older  set  of  pupils  is  found. 

The  work  done  is  practically  confined  to  ‘ ‘ the  three  E's,’ 
with  the  addition  of  Composition,  and  comparing,  as  I did  in 
a few  cases,  the  work  which  pupils,  who  had  left  the  Day 
■School  a year  or  two  before,  were  doing,  I found  that  they  were 
employed  at  the  programme  of  one  or  two  classes  lower  than 
that  in  which  they  were  when  they  left  school. 

In  such  cases  progress  is  more  apparent  than  real.  I attach 
little  value  to  a final  examination,  held  at  the  end  of  the  session- 
It  is  a question,  not  of  proficiency , but  of  progress.  If  the 
proficiency  is  as  high,  or  almost  as  high,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  as  at  the  end,  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  little 
or  no  progress,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  schools 
in  which  the  proficiency  found  at  the  end  of  the  session  is  not 
high,  and  yet  the  pupils  have  made  good  progress,  when  their 
knowledge  at  the  end  of  the  session  is  compared  with  their 
knowledge  at  the  beginning.  For  these  reasons  I consider  that 
the  great  test  of  the  value  of  an  Evening  School  is  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  as  observed  at  an  incidental  visit,  and  the 
range  of  study  covered. 

I am  of  opinion  that  some  further  limitation  should  be  pat 
on  the  attendance  of  Day  School  pupils  at  Evening  Schools. 
Pupils  who  attend  a Day  School  for  five  hours  are  physically 
unequal  to  a further  attendance  of  two  hours  on  the  sanie 
day,  and  I h'ave  observed  that  the  work  done  in  the  Evening 
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School  is  inferior  to  that  done  by  the  same  pupils  in  the  Day 
School.  Educationally,  they  benefit  nothing,  and  the  only 
advantage  derived  from  their  attendance  is  that  they  increase 
the  average  attendance. 

I regret  that  I cannot  speak  favourably  of  the  supervision  of  Supervision 
Evening  Schools  by  managers.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  b;y  Manasera‘  ■ 
Inspectors,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  to  exercise  an" 
effective  supervision  over  Evening  Schools.  This,  if  done, 
must  be  done  by  managers.  To  have  account  books  brought 
tp  a, manager's  residence,  or  to  check  the  account  books  of  an  ....... 

Evening  School  at  a visit  to  the  Day  School  held  in  the  same 
building,  cannot  be  considered  effective  supervision.  For 
this,  unexpected  visits,  while  the  Evening  School  is  in  opera- 
tion, are  necessary.  I have  observed  cases  to  which  the  above 
description  of  inefficient,  supervision  would  apply ; but  I do  not 
say  that  they  are  the  rule.  A good  deal  depends  on  the  dis- 
tance of  the  school  from  the  manager’s  residence. 

The  evenings  of  the 'week  selected  by  manager  and  teacher  Suggestions, 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector.  Probably 
JO  per  cent,  of  Evening  Schools  meet  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  and,  as  a consequence,  inspection  is  con- 
hned  to  these  evenings,  and  (in  this  circuit,  at  any  rate)  it  will 
6e  found  impossible  to  reach  all  the  Evening  Schools. 

tnils  Evening  Schools  should  meet  for  a summer,  not  a 
winter  session.  Careful  organisation  with  regard  to  grouping 
oi  classes  and  programme  of  work  Is  required.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  various  standards  in  the  Day  School  has  no 
them  tl°n  t0  the  EveninS  Schools.  and  is  not  followed  in 

It  is  more  necessary,  in  an  Evening  School  than  in  a Day 
ocno°l,  that  a Progress  Book  should  be  kept.  A syllabus  of 
oil!  lor  the  session  should  be  drawn  up  before  the  beginning 
toe  session,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  for  his  revision 
°r  approval. 

Each  years  syllabus  should  be  an  official  document,  to  be 
r®erved  year  to  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  a 
shnivu  v?  1,1  l®  ^also  to  bel  Preserved  in  the  school  records) 
tl, • j be;nlled  to  ensure  that  pupils  remaining  for  a second  or 
<1  session  are  advanced  in  their  studies. 

Tt  6re  i'jera^.°.u^  ninety  Evening  Schools  in  this  circuit. 
marvW°U  d - cilitate  the  examination  of  time  tables  if  a sum- 
wer.e  (pven  at  the  foot  showing  the  amount  of  time  given 
each  week  to  each  subject. 


I am  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  J.  M'Elwaine, 


The  Secretaries, 
Education  Office. 


Senior  Inspector. 
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Galway, 

_ 28 th  January,  1903. 

Gentlemen, 

Pursuant  to  your  instructions  of  the  11th  November,  I 
beg  to  submit  my  General  Report  on  the  schools  in  this  circuit 
for  the  past  year.  I have  to  add  that  I have  consulted  my 
colleagues,  and  embodied  their  opinions  in  this  Report. 

The  circuit  of  which  I am  in  charge  comprises — (1)  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  was  known  as  District  34,  i.e.,  Connemara, 
from  Galway  Bay  nearly  to  Killary  Harbour ; (2)  the  Head 
Inspector  s district,  which  bordered  the  Midland  Railway  as 
far  as  Attymon  Junction  and  Loughrea ; (3)  the  whole  of 
District  42,  i.e.,  the  country  south  of  Galway  Bay  to  Miltown 
Malbay , thence  to  Killaloe,  and  along  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Derg  to  Gort ; and  (4)  the  country  north  of  the  Head  Inspec- 
tor s district,  as  far  as  some  eight  or  ten  miles  north  of  Tuarn. 

The  intrusion  of  Galway  Bay,  whilst  providing  a very 
definite  boundary  between  two  sections,  makes  the  working 
of  these  two  sections  a matter  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
long  distances  the  Inspectors  have  to  cover  before  they  can 
get  into  contact  with  their  schools.  However,  in  the  latest 
arrangement  of  the  sections  we  have  not  overlooked  this  point. 
In  the  Connemara  section,  too,  the  island  schools — not  con- 
sidering those  on  the  Aran  Islands — are  very  often  a source 
of  delay,  and  consequent  loss  of  time,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  them  during  periods  of  storm ; and  I have  found  it 
necessary  to  recommend  some  changes  in  the  calendar. 

I must  further  remark  that  the  delay  in  appointing  a suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Lehane  not  only  threw  the  work  in  the  Con- 
nemara section  into  arrear ; but  left  that  section  without  the 
benefit  of  regular  systematic  aid  and  guidance  at  the  critical 
time  in  the  development  of  the  new  scheme. 

Accommo-  The  circuit  generally  is  sufficiently  provided  with  schools; 

dation.  two  new  applications  for  grants-in-aid  have  been  made  during 
the  year.  Old  and  unsuitable  houses  are  to  be  met  with 
but  they  are  every  year  decreasing  in  number.  I have  had  two 
or  three  cases  where  the  contractor  has  been  unreasonably  long 
in  completing  the  buildings ; indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
official  powers  of  control  or  interference  in  such  cases  should 
be  strengthened. 

Equipment.  In  the  mere  working  of  the  schools  the  equipment  is  gene- 
rally sufficient ; beyond  this  it  rarely  ever  goes.  Globes,  good 
charts,  museums  of  local  interesting  objects,  are  hardly  ever 
found.  One  school  in  Mr.  Mullany’s  section  is  an  exception- 
This  school  is  near  the  sea ; and  the  girls — for  it  is  a girl*3 
school — have  made  a collection  of  shells,  &c.,  which  is  care- 
fully kept  in  the  school-room.  I find,  too,  that  the  supply0* 
maps  is  not  so  well  maintained  as  formerly.  I must  mention 
specially  the  want  of  galleries — a want  common  to  all  pa^s 
of  the  circuit,  and  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  classes 
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that  would  most  benefit  are  very  large.  Suitable  desks,  too,  Mr.  Cox. 
lor  infants,  are  almost  unknown.  — 

Special  provision  for  personal  cleanliness  is  rarely  made ; 
even  in  girls’  schools  one  is  often  told  that  “ there  is  a stream 
near.” 

Heating  is  generally  by  means  of  turf  fires,  the  pupils  sup-  HeatinK 
plying  the  turf ; an  arrangement  which  has  worked  satisfac- 
torily enough.  I have  often  found  that  the  fire  has  not  been 
lighted  early  enough  to  make  the  room  warm  and  comfortable 
by  the  time  the  children  arrive. 

Ventilation  is  seldom  properly  attended  to;  sometimes,  I Ventilation, 
fancy , because  teachers  cannot  contrive  to  procure  ventilation 
without  causing  a draught;  in  other  words,  they  ventilate 
either  too  much  or  not  at  all. 

The  new  Code  and  the  recent  Circulars  have  not  been 
without  eitect  on  the  care  which  teachers  give  to  tidiness,  &c., 
m their  schools.  Some  few — under  female  teachers,  especially 
-are  models  of  taste  and  neatness.  But,  as  a rule,  the  school- 
rooms under  men  are  very  different.  Why  men  should  prefer 
(apparently)  to  pass  so  much  of  their  time  in  a room  with  floor 
“S’  and  walls  covered  with  dust,  or  cobwebs,  with  maps 
tanging  all  awry,  &c.,  &c.,  is  beyond  my  comprehension 
teachers  are  everywhere  doing  their  best  to  carry  out  the  Teachers 
provisions  of  the  new  Code,  with,  of  course,  varying  degrees 
S0h°01  DriI1’  Dewing,  and  Singingf  are  at- 
empted  to  some  extent  in  nearly  all  schools.  In  these,  how- 
T’  ?■ m Object-lessons  and  Hand-and-Eye  work,  some  form 
piactical  training  is  essential.  An  Inspector  can,  of  course, 
rllf,  j6a  d rating  his  visits ; but  these  are  short ; and 
the  risk  0r +7’  and  more  01  less  hurriedly,  always  run 

ble  to  sf  btiUlg  taker  T wTrongly’  as’  usually,  it  is  not  pos- 
two  schook  Ti  ap£hed'  1 Was  much  interested  in  one  or 
Drill  whPi  m thi®  T,?a“,  ?ectlon<  in  noticing  a method  of 
thromh  th  °ne  ClaSS  (glrls)  sang’  whilst  aI1  the  others  went 
Geovrinf .exercises~they  all  seemed  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 

but,  as  regards  f Re,aders  are  in  general  gUse  ; Readers, 

property  JvaM  of  ’ W°  ^ that  the  maPS  are 

folding  fnd  Pri^ciPaDy  in  the  Tuam  section,  Paper- 

Laundrv  work  i V Laye  been  taken  up ; and  Cookery  and 

houghrea  haVe  recently  been  beSun  in  some  schools^ near 

®!aliraar!LTry  school.,a  sy‘labus  of  work  is  kept,  taking,  SrIlabu8, 

Use.  Generali  V<3-xy  ?Iral  al!  *°  the  lesson  tables  formerly  in 
Teachers  are  nn’  h '1S  •Wrif*en  0,di  weehly,  in  advance, 
day  of  evimln  i begmnmg  to  present  to  the  Inspector  on  the 
The  a synopsis  of  work  done  during  the  year, 

even  though  anc®  generally  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  j 
circuit  heft  “a^f+  every  allowance  for  the  fact  that,  tJ’Attendan-' 
attendance  ?t  cert  tU+a  ’ the  °rdlnal7  hindrances  to  regular 
Wd  Scarriff  tl®es  of  tbe  year  exist-  In  the  Tulla 

mons,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  grapple  with 
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the  difficulty  by  the  adoption  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance 
Act.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  Act  should  be  adopted 
everywhere,  and  applied  with  vigour.  A visitor  driving 
through  the  country  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  the  large  number 
of  children  playing  round  the  houses  who  might,  and  ought, 
to  be  at  school.  Yet  no  matter  how  bad  the  attendances  may 
have  been,  parents  are  anxious  that  their  children  shall  attend 
on  the  day  of  examination  (often  to  teacher’s  dismay),  and tben 
be  promoted.  Personally,  I do  not  hesitate  to  support  the 
teacher  by  telling  the  delinquents  in  plain  language  that  they 
cannot  expect  to  do  well  at  the  examination,  or  to  obtain 
promotion  so  long  as  they  attend  so  badly.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently urged  by  teachers  that  the  abolition  of  the  minimmn 
qualifying  attendance  of  100  days  had  resulted  in  less  satis- 
factory attendance  generally. 

1 have  already  referred  to  the  progress  of  some  of  the  new 
subjects.  English  is  the  one  subject  with  which  teachers  can 
best  grapple.  Reading  and  Composition  show  definite  im- 
provement ; and  it  would  seem  that  the  extended  course  in 
Reading  (including,  as  it  does,  History  and  Geography)  has 
had  a clear  effect  in  helping  pupils  to  get  a more  intelligent 
grip  of  what  they  read.  Yet  I must  not  be  taken  as  saying 
that  explanation  is  everywhere  satisfactory.  In  some  subjects 
a tendency  to  cling  to  the  requirements  of  the  old  Programme 
has  been  noticed.  Arithmetic  is  not  yet  made  sufficiently 
practical;  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  judged  by  results,  is  almost 
neglected.  The  possibilities  underlying  Object-lessons  hare 
generally  not  been  discovered  ; yet  more  than  one  teacher  has 
remarked  to  me  that  he  has  found  these  lessons  a great  help  to 
Composition. 

Teachers  are  naturally  very  shy  of  trying  any  radical  change 
in  the  working  of  their  schools.  Of  course,  standards  ate 
grouped  for  such  subjects  as  Drawing,  Singing,  Drill,  Object- 
lessons,  particularly  when  newly  introduced;  otherwise,  W 
have  not  got  farther  than,  in  some  few  schools,  grouping 
standards  for  Reading,  and,  perhaps,  Grammar.  At  nearly 
every  incidental  visit  I pay,  I point  out  how  labour  is  saved  to 
the  teacher,  and  what  advantage  accrues  to  the  pupils,  by  an 
intelligent  grouping  of  standards. 

The  abolition  of  the  written  examination  of  monitors  at 
the  end  of  their  third  year  is  regrettable.  This  examination 
should  be  revived  ; and  further,  a high — indeed,  a very  .high"? 
standard  of  answering  should  be  insisted  on.  But  it  should 
take  place  towards  the  end  of  June  instead  of  at  Easter;  a. day, 
qr  a day  and  a half,  would  suffice. 

The  training  of  the  Fifth  Year  monitors  in  practical  teach- 
ing was  generally  not  satisfactory.  Only  in  a very  few  cases 
were  good  marks  earned  in  this  subject;  it  would  seem  tha 
teachers  do  not  look  closely  enough  into  the  actual  methods 
which  their  monitors  adopt  when  in  charge  of  a class.  Bv,en 
in  the  simple  matter  of  keeping  thp  school  accounts  their  tram- 
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mg  was  defective ; in  more  than  one  instance  the  knowledge  Mr.  Cox. 
shown  was  nil.  ° — 

The  managers  in  this  circuit,  for  the  most  part,  take  a good  Manager 
deal  of  interest  m the  welfare  and  progress  of  their  schools  • 
but  m a general  way,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  discretion 
ot  the  teacher  m the  matter  of  organisation  or  curriculum— 
excepting,  indeed,  the  choice  of  Reading  Books,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  time  table  with  reference  to  secular  and 
religious  instruction,  matters  which  the  managers  usually 
arrange  personally.  Mr.  Mullany  writes : — 

alllv°!wttre!u'di-h0r  Tr’  that  the  manaSer  of  Inishcaltra  Schools— 
a lady  who  takes  the  liveliest  interest  m her  charge— has  made  most  useful 

SnTS  frPm,-tlme  to  tlme  about  Drawing  and  Object  Lessons.  Work 
raamDle  ”mUCl1  P easanter  and  more  interesting  if  others  followed  the  good 


Managers  appear  to  take  considerable  care  in  their  choice 
M a teacher  to  fill  a vacancy  ; they  visit  their  schools  frequently 
to  look  after  the  attendance  of  pupils  ; and  I not  infrequently 
™-  fr°m  notlngs  in  the  Report  Book,  that  they  have  either 
themselves  examined,  or  heard  the  teacher  examine,  the 
pupils  m one  or  more  subjects. 

l ^animation  has,  so  far  as  has  come  to  my  know- 

Mge,  been  held  anywhere  in  the  circuit;  and  only  in  one  case 
uas  a modified  Programme  been  presented. 

£,eai r *hat.  the  local  interest  in  the  schools  continues  very  T , 
instance,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  an  equip- 
Tn  , °ruHand^nd-Eye  work’  or  Science,  or  Drawinghas 
ueen  localiy  supphed.  It  is  rather  the  other  way  : complaints 
Jre  still  made  that  parents  will  not  buy  books,  &c. 
krVS  n0W  ™ry  Senerally  taught  as  an  extra,  except,  per-  „ :• 

S*  aud°p£uoe'  The  °ther  SUbj6CtS  ^ Math^Us^.- 

lamp  Tua“  s1e°ti°n  of  the  circuit  there  has  been  a very,,  . 
with  S m the  nn?ber  °f  Bvening  Schools.  I have  met  ScZ'k 
atllLg  * many  llllterates  m attendance;  but  the  great 
St!,??,8  t0  be  Irish>  whick  most  of  the  young  men  . 
careful  ,u"’  no*  £?ad  or  vrrite.  Yet  these,  however,  give 
1 attentwn  to  Reading,  English,  Arithmetic,  Writing, 

these  n°  hef*atlon  m saying  that  my  experience  is  that 
great  d?ffi  u are  d°mg  g°od  work.  I must  advert  to  the  very 

as  effect;  ^ ty  wbloh  18  found  m visiting  these  Evening  Schools 
enectiveiy  as  one  would  wish. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  Cox, 

The  Secretaries  , Senior  Inspector. 
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Gentlemen, 


Omagh, 

January,  1903. 


In  accordance  with  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  a General 
Beport  on  the  schools  inspected  in  the  Omagh  circuit  during 
the  year  ended  81st  December  last.  It  has  been  written  after 
conferences  with  my  colleagues,  and  embraces  their  opinions 
and  information  as  well  as  my  own. 

The  circuit  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  portions  of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Fer- 
managh. Its  most  eastern  extremity  is  Pomeroy,  its  most 
western  Bossan  Point,  in  Donegal.  The  distance  between 
these  two  points  is  over  110  miles.  The  eastern  boundary  line 
extends  from  Ballygawley,  in  Tyrone,  to  within  a few  miles  of 
Drapersto wn , in  Londonderry ; the  northern  from  within  a few 
miles  of  Draperstown  to  Ardara,  in  Donegal,  and  running  close 
to  the  towns  of  Strabane,  Lifford,  and  Stranorlar.  The  Atlan- 
tic forms  the  western  boundary  line,  the  lakes  of  Fermanagh 
and  the  Clogher  Valley  the  southern.  With  the  exception  of 
the  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  Omagh  is  situated,  the  most 
of  this  large  area  is  mountainous,  and  sparsely  populated.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  poor,  and  with 
scarcely  an  exception  agriculture  is  the  only  industry.  The 
important  towns  in  the  circuit  are  Omagh,  Strabane,  Donegal, 
and  Ballyshannon.  The  difficulties  of  travelling,  owing  to 
badly-kept  and  very  hilly  roads,  enormously  increase  the  work 
of  the  inspectors. 

There  are  in  the  circuit  411  Ordinary  Schools,  2 Model 
Schools,  with  six  departments,  3 Convent  Schools,  5 
Workhouse  Schools,  and  29  Evening  Schools.  The  ac- 
commodation is  more  than  sufficient ; there  is  practically 
no  overcrowding,  and  in  some  localities  the  school-houses  are 
too  numerous.  The  schools  are  generally  fairly  or  well  fur- 
nished with  desks,  forms,  blackboards,  and  maps,  but  the 
majority  of  them  have  not,  as  yet,  been  provided  with  Manual 
or  Science  equipments.  School  museums,  libraries,  and  suit- 
able lavatories  have  not  yet  been  supplied.  In  very  few  of 
the  new  vested  schools  are  the  desks  graduated  in  size.  They 
are  of  the  same  dimensions  for  infants  as  for  advanced  classes- 
Schools  premises  are  kept  with  too  little  taste,  although  in 
this  respect  some  improvement  is  discernible,  and  a fe"' 
teachers  have  brightened  up  their  school-rooms  with  pictures 
and  diagrams.  Houses  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  111 
excellent  repair ; those  vested  in  trustees  are  generally  in  go™ 
order,  but  some,  built  about  fifteen  years  ago,  are  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  through  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  them  on  the  part  of  the  trustees.  Over  forty  non-vested 
schools  are  in  bad  repair,  some  being  wretched  cabins,  wn 
badly  thatched  roofs,  bad  light,  and  imperfect  means  of  ventilaj 
tion,  or  heating.  As  regards  sanitation,  improvement  is  being 
gradually  effected.  In  most  of  the  schools  peat  fires  are  pr0" 
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vided  during  the  cold  weather,  and  they  heat  the  rooms  Mr.  Pkdlow. 
fairly  well.  Too  often,  through  the  slackness  or  indifference 
of  parents,  the  teachers  have  to  contribute  towards  the  expense 
of  providing  fuel. 

The  teachers  have  made  a praiseworthy  effort  to  attend  Teachers, 
the  classes  of  the  organizers.  Some  have  plainly  very 
much  benefited  by  them,  but  others  have  made  little  or 
no  effort  to  carry  out  the  work  in  their  schools  as  they  have 
seen  it  done  when  under  instruction.  Others,  again,  although 
a-  small  number,  returned  to  their  schools  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  do  the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  had  been  told. 

The  teachers  are  not,  as  a class,  sufficiently  studious.  They  Beading  and 
do  not  even  read  good  modern  books  on  education,  and  they  do  stu<Jy- 
little  to  develop  a taste  for  literature.  Examinations  within 
proper  limits,  and  with  the  object  of  encouraging  a taste  for 
reading,  might  prove  beneficial.  The  complete  absence  of 
school  libraries  indicates  a want  of  taste  for  reading.  A few 
teachers  make  preparation  for  work  in  a very  careful  and  Preparation 
intelligent  manner,  and  their  schools  benefit  accordingly,  butforwork. 
the  greater  number  make  no  systematic  preparation.  Every- 
thing is  left  to  chance,  and  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The 
recent  Circulars,  giving  hints  and  suggestions  for  work,  have  » 
to  a great  extent  been  neglected.  As  a rule,  periodical  exami- 
nations have  not  been  held.  There  is  no  record  of  work  done, 
no  syllabus  of  work,  and  no  summaries  of  Eeaders.  This  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  teachers,  whilst  endeavouring  to  improve 
by  means  of  the  classes,  are  not  studying  at  home,  nor  showing 
any  inclination  to  study.  There  is  little  evidence,  too,  that 
training  alone  has  made  them  efficient  at  practical  work.  Training. 

Some  scheme  whereby  candidates  for  training  would  be 
selected  from  monitors  in  the  best  conducted  schools,  should  be 
advantageous.  The  best  teachers  are  those  who  have  been 
monitors  in  good  schools,  and  afterwards  trained.  The  moni- 
tors who  are  kept  hard  at  work,  and  often  in  a close  atmos- 
phere, during  the  day,  are  frequently  ilnable  to  compete  with 
outsiders,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  study  under  the  guidance 
and  with  the  assistance  of  grinders,  in  classes  specially  formed 
to  prepare  for  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  Training  Col- 
leges. Since  the  introduction  of  the  classes  by  the  organizers, 
many  teachers  have  made  marked  progress  in  Music,  the  majo- 
rity of  them  have  made  some  progress  in  Drawing,  and  the 
Hand-and-Eye  classes  have  given  all  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing into  their  schools  a little  manual  instruction. 

The  average  attendance  at  schools  generally  is  not  in-  Attendance, 
creasing.  The  reverse,  in  many  cases,  is  the  fact.  There 
is  a danger  that  Evening  Schools,  which  are  so  rapidly 
becoming  popular,  will,  in  some  cases,  for  senior  pupils  super- 
sede Day  Schools,  as  any  excuse  for  keeping  at  home  children 
able  to  work  will  readily  be  made  use  of.  In  the  greater  part 
cf  this  circuit  the  attendance  is  unreasonably  irregular. 

Parents  are  exceedingly  neglectful,  and  keep  their  children  Negligence 
away  from  school  on  the  smallest  pretext,  or  on  none  at  all.  ot  Parents. 

F • 
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General  Report  on  Omagh  Circuit. 

At  annual  examinations  the  number  of  pupils  who  make  less 
than  100  attendances  is  deplorably  large,  and  this  takes  no 
account  of  parents  who  solve  the  matter  by  not  sending  their 
children  to  school  at  all.  The  following  causes  for  irregular 
attendance  have  been  assigned  by  teachers  or  managers 

The  fact  that  all  pupils  are  permitted  to  attend  the  annual 
examinations  irrespective  of  attendance. 

The  high  rate  of  wages  for  hired  servants,  and  the  want  of 
any  restriction  as  to  age  for  hiring. 

The  want  of  fences  on  almost  all  mountain  farms,  and  the 
consequent  herding  of  cattle. 

Local  fairs  and  markets. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the  winter  season. 

The  complete  ignorance  of  parents  as  to  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, and  their  negligence. 

Compulsory  attendance  has  been  put  into  force  in  several 
Rural  Districts ; in  some  with  good  results,  and  in  others  with 
no  appreciable  change.  Where  the  Compulsory  Education 
Act  has  been  enforced  with  no  beneficial  results,  the  authori- 
ties were  too  careless,  and  did  nothing  in  support  of  education. 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  compulsory  attendance  mainly 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  school  attendance  officer. 
Where  this  official  is  active  and  energetic  the  attendance  in- 
creases. In  Ireland  figures  conclusively  show  that  parents 
neglect  their  duty  to  their  children.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
clear  that  legislation  to  amend  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  is 
necessary.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  most  Continental 
countries,  the  education  of  children  is  compulsory. 

The  increased  time  and  attention  given  to  Reading  have 
produced  an  improvement,  and  pupils  now  can  real 
more  accurately  and  distinctly  than  heretofore.  Except 
in  a very  few  schools,  modulation  is  not  aimed  at  or 
secured,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  that  in  schools 
where  Music  is  well  taught  the  Reading  is  a featureless  mono- 
tone. Distinctness  of  speech  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Answers  are  far  too  frequently  inaudible,  and  in  many  schools 
the  pupils  do  not,  at  first  trial,  speak  so  as  to  be  heard  by 
their  fellow  pupils  a yard  or  two  distant  from  them.  Too 
often  the  teachers  accept  almost  inaudible  answers  without 
remonstrance. 

Too  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  mechanical  part 
of  writing.  In  many  schools  the  pupils,  and  especially 
the  juniors,  hold  their  pens  and  pencils  improperly.  There 
is  very  little  blackboard  instruction,  and  very  little  super- 
vision during  the  Writing  lesson.  Teachers  content  them- 
selves with  examining  the  copies  and  exercises  after  they  are 
finished,  and  when  the_children  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
trying  to  do  better.  The  last  head-line  of  a copy  is  usually 
worse  written  than  the  first.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
teachers  gave  collective  instruction  during  the  lessons,  and 
made  use  of  their  blackboards  to  point  out  mistakes  of  frequent 
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occurrence.  Writing  is,  however,  likely  to  improve,  owing  to  ^r*  Pkdlow, 
the  beneficial  changes  made  in  Revised  Programme. 

There  is  now  quite  too  little  Dictation,  and  quite  too  Spelling, 
much  Transcription,  which,  for  senior  classes,  is  not  by  any 
means  so  useful.  It  is  easy  for  a teacher  to  set  a large  class 
to  transcribe  a passage  from  a book,  but  a strain  on  him  to 
read  Dictation  and  have  it  properly  marked,  whilst  he  attends 
to  one  or  more  classes  in  drafts.  The  value  of  writing  lon<* 
lists  of  words  is  questionable.  It  would  be  better  to  write  a 
short  passage  of  Dictation,  and  have  it  followed  by  a list  of 
words.  The  lists  of  words  selected  are  usually  polysyllabic, 
but  the  words  frequently  mis-spelled  in  Composition  exercises 
are  those  constantly  used,  and  of  one  or  two  syllables.  There 
seems  some  confusion  in  the  programme  between  Writing  and 
Spelling. 

Composition  is  improved.  The  children  write  more  accu-  Grammar 
rately,  and  speak  more  correctly,  than  heretofore.  It  has  been  &P?  ComP°- 
found  very  difficult  to  get  the  teachers  to  draw  out  lists  of  local  “ ' 

errors  in  Grammar  and  pronunciation,  and  to  train  the  pupils 
to  avoid  them.  The  errors  in  Composition  and  written  exer- 
cises generally  are  not  corrected  with  sufficient  care,  nor  are 
the  exercises  which  contain  numerous  mistakes,  and  display 
carelessness,  re-written  by  the  pupils. 

The  recent  instructions  of  the  Commissioners  regarding  Geography, 
map  lessons  have  not,  received  attention,  and  there  has 
been  little  or  no  teaching  of  Geography  in  many  schools. 

The  subject  has  been  neglected.  The  Geographical  Readers 
are  regarded  merely  as  ordinary  Readers,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  lessons  is  not  acquired  by  the  pupils.  Many  , of 
the  Headers  in  use  have  been  drawn  up  for  English  schools, 
and  those  often  selected  by  the  teachers  here  are  by  no  means 
suitable  for  the  children.  The  want  of  a good  Reader  about 
Ireland  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and,  unfortunately,  pupils  in 
higher  standards  are  frequently  quite  ignorant  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  their  own  country. 

In  the  junior  standards  Arithmetic  has  been  improved.  Arithmetic. 
Tables  are  better  known,  and  mental  calculations  are 
done  quicker  and  more  accurately  than  heretofore.  More 
attention  is  being  paid  to  practical  Arithmetic,  although  work- 
ing with  money,  such  as  counting  change,  and  weighing  and 
measuring,  have  not  been  taken  un  with  sufficient  zeal.  The 
practical  work  done  in  Fourth  and  Fifth  Standards  is  not  a 
sufficient  preparation  for  the  Sixth.  Pupils  in  that  standard 
display  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  unitary  system,  or  of 
Practice  and  Interest,  when  questions  are  set  which  require 
a little  thinking,  and  not  mere  mechanical  rules.  As  it  has 
been  suggested  that  pupils  can  now  remain  two  years  in  Fifth 
Standard  they  should  be  able,  without  strain,  to  acquire  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  Arithmetic  than 
the  programme  demands. 

f 2 
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In  nearly  all  schools  Drawing  on  clotted  paper,  and  Hand- 
and-Eye  wrork  have  been  introduced,  and  have  been  fairly 
taught  up  to  the  standard  reached  by  the  teachers  through 
the  medium  of  the  organizers’  instructions. 

Singing  has  been  immensely  improved.  Very  few  schools 
are  now  to  be.  met  with  where  Music  is  not  taught. 
Although  the  development  of  the  subject  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  assistant  organizers  have  been 
productive  of  much  good.  The  classes  conducted  by  Miss 
Appleyard  here  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers,  and 
their  beneficial  results  have  already  been  recognized  by  the 
Inspectors.  There  is  a marked  want  of  enternrise  in  tackling 
new  songs  ; but  with  such  a reformation  as  has  taken  place  that 
is  only  to  be  expected. 

The  important  physical  exercise  of  Drill , for  which  about  an 
hour  weekly  is  allowed,  has  greatly  benefited  most  of  the 
schools.  It  has  developed  general  smartness,  and  its  influence 
should  be  felt  in  all  school  movements.  It  has  been  objected 
to  by  a few  parents,  who  were,  no  doubt,  ignorant  of  its 
usefulness ; but  it  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  with  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

The  literary  portion  of  the  monitorial  programme  re- 
ceives sufficient  attention,  but  in  general  the  practical  train- 
ing in  teaching  does  not.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  have 
Third  Year  Monitors  examined  at  Easter,  along  with  Fifth 
Year  Monitors  and  Candidates  for  training. 

Of  the  extra  and  optional  branches  on  the  Programme  Irish 
alone  has  been  taken  up  to  any  extent.  Instruction  in  Irish 
is  chiefly  confined  to  schools  on  the  Donegal  sea-board. 

Evening  Schools  have  been  started  with  great  enthusiasm. 
They  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  long  in  operation  to  esti- 
mate their  utility. 

Managers  have  not  availed  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the 
increased  facilities  afforded  to  them  for  providing  suitable 
programmes,  or  changing  in  any  way  the  school  organization. 
With  scarcely  an  exception  they  have  held  no  test  examina- 
tions, and  in  no  case  in  this  circuit  has  a programme  drawn  out 
by  a manager  been  submitted  to  an  Inspector  for  approval. 
Any  changes  effected  have  been  done  by  the  teachers.  Most 
of  the  managers  visit  the  schools  frequently,  and  their  super- 
vision is  decidedly  useful. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


The  Secretaries. 


W.  Pedlow 
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Dundalk, 

1 6th  January,  1903. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  nooA„. 

In  accordance  with  your  Circular  of  11th  November  I 
have  to  furnish  a General  Eeport  on  the  schools  in  this  circuit. 

There  have  been  some  slight  alterations  in  the  boundaries  Circuit, 
of  the  circuit  since  my  last  Eeport ; fifteen  schools  have  been 
added  on  the  north-west,  and  five  on  the  south  taken  off,  leav- 
ing a total  of  413  schools,  of  which  140  are  in  the  Newry 
section,  139  in  Bailieboro’,  and  134  in  Dundalk.  One  school, 
Derrygooney,  has  been  revived,  another  close  at  hand,  Lisani- 
sky,  a poor  building,,  was  struck  off.  Ballyvarley  Male  and 
Female  were  amalgamated,  and  in  place  of  two  small  schools 
there  is  one  flourishing  mixed  school.  This  should  encourage 
managers  to  amalgamate  their  small  schools  and  have  one  high 
grade  school,  rather  than  two  low  grade.  No  new  buildings 
were  brought  into  operation  ; Dromantee  Male  and  Female 
will  be  completed  early  in  1903.  One  application  for  grants 
was  rejected. 

There  is  still  a large  proportion  of  small  schools  with  an  Small 
average  of  thirty  or  less.  Some  of  these  are  unavoidable,  on  Schools, 
account  of  denominational  wants;  others  are  the  result  of 
splitting  up  into  boys’  and  girls’  schools  where  one  fair-sized 
mixed  school  would  be  much  more  effective.  In  about  twenty 
cases  amalgamation  should  be  effected  at  the  next  vacancy.  In 
other  cases  of  groups  of  schools,  where  the  population  has 
declined,  the  extinction  of  schools  should  be  carried  out  where 
accommodation  and  equipments  are  inferior,  and  the  good 
buildings  retained ; the  large  scale  Ordnance  maps  should  be 
used  in  making  these  arrangements,  so  that  townlands  and 
dwelling  places  could  be  located. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  new  desks  in  many  cases,  Building  and 
and  for  the  majority  of  buildings  the  state  of  repair  is,  on  the  Equipment, 
whole,  creditable.  There  is  still  a residue  of  very  wretched 
fabrics : about  thirty  or  forty.  For  a few  of  these  applications, 
for  grants  to  build  have  been  made ; for  the  rest  I see  no  other 
course  than  to  strike  off  at  the  next  vacancy.  Another  class 
of  inferior  buildings  consists  of  houses  not  originally  designed 
for  schools,  with  no  premises  or  offices,  and  very  little  prospect 
of  improvement. 

A common  feature  is  the  bareness  of  whitewashed  walls,  un- 
relieved by  pictures,  charts,  or  maps.  When  the  supply  of 
these  is  plentiful  they  are  hung  unevenly,  and  no  taste  is 
shown  in  keeping  the  school-room  tidy ; in  other  cases  the 
furniture  is  old  and  meagre,  desks  notched  and  unsteady,  easels 
Broken,  no  clock,  insufficient  blackboards.  Fuel  is  generally 
supplied  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  jointly ; there  is  often 
scarcity  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather,  and  recently,  I 
met  with  cases  where  no  fire  was  lighted  at  10  o’clock. 
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Mr.  Hogan, 
Teachers. 


Attendance. 


Proficiency. 


A great  many  of  the  teachers  are  making  praiseworthy  efforts 
to  work  their  schools  according  to  improved  methods.  These 
efforts  are  not  confined  to  old  or  young  teachers ; some  of  all 
ages  may  be  counted  amongst  them.  Want  of  energy  and 
activity  is  to  be  met  with,  particularly  in  small  schools,  while 
in  some  of  the  large  ones  work  is  not  judiciously  divided.  AH 
show  anxiety  to  attend  special  classes  where  they  can,  and 
slowly,  work  in  the  new  subjects  is  being  taken  up.  The 
general  method  of  instruction  in  Beading,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic is  not  much  changed,  and  there  is  still  a tendency  to 
keep  up  to  the  old  standard  in  Arithmetic  without  any  corres- 
ponding modification  in  other  subjects. 

I cannot  report  favourably  on  attendance ; in  general  it  is 
very  irregular,  the  best  schools  even  showing  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  pupils  on  rolls  attending  on  150  days  or 
upwards ; commonly,  one-third  or  one-fourth  only  do  so.  The. 
tendency  with  a declining  population  is  towards  reduced  num- 
bers ; but  much  can  be  done  to  improve  regularity.  The 
parents  are  the  most  grievous  offenders,  and  on  them  mainly 
lies  the  responsibility.  Cause  of  absence  from  the  annual  ex- 
amination is  often  noted  as  ‘ 1 hired  ’ ’ for  children  aged  ten 
and  eleven.  Small  farmers  keep  them  at  home  from  a tender 
age  to  help  in  farm  work ; in  the  towns  they  can  earn  some 
small  amount  selling  newspapers  or  running  messages;  near 
the  factories  all  they  are  waiting  for  is  to  qualify  as  full-timers, 
so  that  once  they  reach  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  they  receive 
no  more  education.  Another  cause  of  irregular  attendance  is 
the  fact  that  no  school  fees  are  paid.  Parents  do  not  value 
what  they  get  for  nothing ; several  teachers  have  told  me 
that  if  even  a small  monthly  payment  were  called  for  pupils 
would  attend  better,  and  work  out  the  value  of  what  they  pay. 

The  School  Attendance  Committees  do  very  little  good; 
there  are  so'  many  loopholes  by  which  pupils  can  evade  attend- 
ance,' and  the  attendance  officer  is  powerless.  Everything  in 
connection  with  school  attendance  requires  to  be  more  strin- 
gently carried  out,  and  when  children  are  found  to  be  attending 
irregularly  or  not  at  all,  parents,  in  town  and  country,  should 
be  dealt  with  at  the  first  prosecution ; an  age  limit  should  be 
imposed,  and  all,  parents  and  others,  punished  who  give  em- 
ployment to  children  under  the  limit  fixed  upon.  Most  of  the 
Schools  are  mere  Infant  Schools,  half  the  number  being  nearly 
always  in  Standard  I.  and  II.  Half-timers  seem  to  make  no 
progress  ; the  arrangement  by  which  they  are  allowed  to  attend 
school  every  other  day  merely  encourages  irregular  attendance. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  conclude  that  children  leave  school 
two  or  three  years  before  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

•In,  general,  the  proficiency  is  fair.  I can  scarcely  note  it 
as  higher  in  most  of  the  schools.  There  is  want  of  smartness 
and  readiness  to  follow  direction.  Drill  may  improve  this; 
but  I think  the  deficiency  is  caused  by  the  want  of  intercourse 
between  teacher  and  pupil  and  the  rarity  of  oral  demonstration. 
If  the  pupils  were  in  the  habit  of  thinking  out  answers  for 
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themselves,  and  expressing  them  in  their  own  words,  we  would  Hr.  Hogan. 
not  find  the  hesitation  and  irksomeness  so  commonly  met 
with.  Again,  dictating  questions  in  Arithmetic  is  not  suffi- 
ciently practised,  so  there  is  a.  breakdown  when  this  test  is 
applied.  Cards,  the  bane  of  the  old  system,  are  used,  and 
there  must  be  a demand  for  them  or  they  would  not  be  pub- 
lished. The  new  subjects  have  scarcely  been  sufficiently  gone 
into  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  benefit  accruing ; but  from  the 
little  I have  met  with  these  new  subjects  will  tend  to  increase 
the  alertness  of  the  pupil  and  fix  his  attention. 

Collective  teaching  is  rather  sparingly  taken  up  so  far ; Organisation, 
teachers  are  timid  in  striking  out  new  lines  for  themselves, 
and  cannot  realise  that  they  can  use  their  own  intelligence  in 
arranging  the  school  work.  The  old  bipartite  system  is  very 
much  in  the  way , and  with  many  this  means  that  one  half  of 
the  school  is  idling  each  alternate  half-hour.  Time  is  lost, 
also,  from  want  of  preparation,  and  only  in  rare  cases  am  I 
satisfied  that  any  useful  work  is  done  by  the  teacher  outside 
the  school-room.  Desk  room  is  not  sufficiently  availed  of,  and 
supervision  is  imperfect;  many  with  the  best  intentions  possible 
seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  half  their  pupils  are  doing 
nothing;  they  arrange  the  floor  drafts  badly,  and  have  their 
backs  turned,  to  those  in  the  desks.  This,  repeated  day  after 
day,  causes  sad  waste  of  time.  I am  always  pleased  when  a 
teacher  tells  me  he  finds  difficulty  : it  shows  he  is  thinking  out 
his  work  and  taking  measures  to.  remedy  defects. 

The  use  of  the  syllabus  book  is  extending,  and,  in  my  Syllabus 
opinion,  will  have  a most  beneficial  effect,  principally  in  the  Book" 
way  of  preventing  pressure  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year. 

With  the  work  parcelled  out  over  periods  of  two  or  three 
months,  cramming  will  be  reduced,  and  term  examinations  by 
the  teacher,  if  carefully  carried  out,  should  have  a very  good 
effect.  This  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  new 
scheme  of  organization , and  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinarily  atten- 
tive teacher,  will  create  a new  interest  in  work. 

One  new  subject,  which  is  almost  universally  attempted,  is  Object 
the  Object-lesson.  Very  rarely  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Lesson- 
idea  of  an  Object-lesson  understood ; it  degenerates  into  a 
lesson  in  common  things,  or  mere  rote  question  and  answer 
alter  a kind  of  lecture.  The  heuristic  value,  and  the  training 
of  the  senses,  are  neglected,  and  the  Object-lesson  is  not  uti- 
lised as  an  auxiliary  to  Composition.  When  teachers  keep  a 
dated  list  of  their  lessons  and  prepare  notes  beforehand,  im- 
provement will  be  effected,  and  the  pupils  will  take  more  inte- 
est  when  each  one  brings  an  object  to  school  with  him. 

Teachers  recently  trained  appear  to  have  received  no  special 
instruction  in  this  direction,  and  have  no  leading  principles  to 
fall  back  on ; I can  scarcely  accept  what  some  tell  me — that 
fney  have  never  given  an  Object-lesson. 

Teachers  in  charge  of  schools  near  the  towns  labour  under  a 
peat  disadvantage  by  living  several  miles  distant  from  theif 
Schools . No  accommodation  can  be  got  in  the  locality,  and 
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the  teacher’s  efficiency  is  impaired  by  having  to  walk  or  cycle 
out  four  or  five  miles  over  hilly  roads  in  all  weathers.  A useful 
query  in  the  Annual  Keport  would  be  to  state  distance  of 
teacher’s  residence  from  his  school,  and,  in  such  cases  as  I 
have  referred  to,  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
manager. 

Cookery  and  Laundry  are  scarcely  taken  up  at  all ; apparatus 
and  accommodation  are  wanting.  Drill  is  practised  in  nearly 
all  schools , but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  it  done  in  the  open  air  ’ 

It  is  difficult  to  get  suitable  boys  for  monitors  or  pUpjj. 
teachers ; even  if  appointed  they  resign  soon,  the  former  to  m 
to  business,  and  the  latter  to  go  to  training  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year.  There  is  no  lack  of  female  candidates,  who  will  ston 
on  till  the  end  of  their  course.  Their  training  is  generally  well 
looked  after,  and  pupil-teachers  nearly  all  get  to  training. 

No  changes  of  note  have  taken  place  in  the  management'!)! 
schools.  I believe  many  more  visits  are  made  than  are 
recorded,  and  managers  with  several  schools  in  their  charge 
visit  either  personally  or  by  deputy.  I have  met  with  a few 
cases  of  modified  programme,  but  nojje  of  attempts  to  mate 
new  departures  in  organisation  or  to  hold  examination.  Tor  this 
last  the  Results  Programme  is  responsible ; but  under  the  new 
regime  I am  hopeful  that  several  managers  I know  of  will 
interest  themselves  in  this  important  matter.  Lay  managers, 
with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  rarely  visit  their  schools 
and  often  live  at  a distance  from  them.  A manager  of  one 
small  school  has  a very  limited  area  of  taxation,  as  far  as  raising 
funds  goes,  to  effect  repairs  or  build  a new  school,  and  lay 
managers  have  no  means  of  getting  subscriptions.  Several 
applications  for  grants  to  build  are  pending,  but  for  some  very 
bad  cases  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  to  withdraw  grants. 

Managers  are  careful  as  to  the  character  of  their  teachers, 
but  are  very  slow  to  take  active  measures  with  those  who  are 
indolent,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  no  other  manager  would 
employ  them  if  dismissed.  With  a proportion  of  inactive 
managers  we  have  several  useful  ones,  who  look  after  repairs 
and  keep  up  the  fabric  of  their  schools — one,  in  fact,  purchased 
a series  of  framed  prints  to  decorate  the  walls.  Others,  again, 
are  anxious  to  get  apparatus  for  Cookery  and  Laundry,  and 
I have  just  got  notice  of  a grant  for  this  purpose  at  Bally- 
mackney,  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  sanctioned.  To  stimu- 
late managers  notice  should  be  taken  of  their  recorded  visits, 
and  some  remonstrance  addressed  to  them  when  there  is 
notable  neglect.  Managers  could  make  very  useful  calls  to 
test  punctuality,  as  it  is  quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  Inspector 
to  visit  more  than  one-third  of  his  schools  for  this  purpose. 

As  to  other  local  interest,  it  is  non-existent. 

Optional  and  extra  branches  are  sparingly  taken  up.  Irish 
is  taught  in  Armagh  and  Down,  but  not  much  elsewhere. 

There  are  forty-one  Evening  Schools  in  the  circuit — three 
which  commenced  had  to  close.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
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visit  them  at  all  frequently  enough,  and  there  is  commonly  Mr- lloGAN- 
want  of  punctuality  in  calling  the  roll.  There  are  very  few 
illiterates;  nearly  all  can  read  and  write  passably,  and  the 
principal  additional  branches  taken  up  are  Arithmetic  and 
Composition.  If  regular  attendance  of  all  up  to  fourteen  were 
insisted  on  there  would  be  no  need  of  them,  and  as  at  present 
carried  on,  with  no  definite  programme,  I have  doubts  if  they 
are  worth  the  extra  expense,  and  the  additional  burthen  thrown 
on  the  Inspectors.  Teachers,  of  course,  cannot  prepare  their 
next  day’s  work  if  they  have  an  Evening  School.  A definite 
programme  should  be  called  for  in  each  case,  and  meetings 
on  Fridays  or  Saturdays  prohibited,  except  within  the  muni- 
cipal or  borough  boundaries  of  the  nineteen  official  centres. 

We  have  seven  Poor  Law  Union  Schools  in  the  circuit ; there 
are  so  few  pupils  that  it  is  not  worth  the  time  and  expense 
incurred  in  getting  to  them.  The  Local  Government  Board 
officials  should  take  up  the  inspection  of  these  schools,  or  they 
should  be  extinguished  and  the  pupils  sent  to  the  nearest 
National  School  ; great  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  children  by 
being  removed  from  the  workhouse  surroundings  for  so  many 
hours  each  day. 

To  sum  up,  two  principal  causes  adversely  affect  education  in 
this  circuit — irregular  attendance  and  small  schools ; both 
capable  of  being  remedied. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

James  F.  Hogan, 

Senior  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

Dublin. 
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General  Report  for  1902. 


Gentlemen, 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  the  11th  Notch. 
her,  1902,  I beg  to  submit  the  following  General  Report  upon 
the  condition  and  progress  of  primary  education  as  adminis- 
tered  in  the  National  Schools  of  this  circuit  during  the  rear 
1902.  The  circuit  embraces  three  districts — 41,  44,  and 
and  includes  practically  the  whole  of  the  Queen’s  County,  and 
one-half  or  more  of  each  of  the  following  counties  : — Kino’s 
Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny.  It  extends  from  Horseleapi 
the  King’s  County,  to  Dunamaggin,  in  the  Co.  Kilkenny,! 
distance  of  sixty-four  miles ; and  from  Borris-in-Ossory,  in  tie 
Queen’s  County,  to  Brannoxtown,  in  the  Co.  Kildare,  a dis- 
tance of  forty-two  miles — covering  an  area  of  over  2,000  square 
miles.  Portarlington'  is  the  official  centre,  and  being  a rail- 
way junction,  with  frequent  and  suitable  trains,  it  answers  tie 
purpose  well.  The  northern  half  of  the  circuit  is  situated- in 
the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  with  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountain 
skirting  its  western  boundary.  The  Bog  of  Allen  stretches 
across  this  portion  from  east  to  west.  The  southern  half  is 
traversed  meridionally  by  the  Ridge  of  Leinster,  which  form 
the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore, 
and  reaches  an  altitude  of  over  1 ,000  feet  at  a few  points  along 
the  west  of  the  Co.  Carlow.  From  this  point  the  valley  of  tie 
Barrow  presents  a view  of  much  beauty  and  fertility,  being 
richly  wooded,  and  cultivated  on  the  best  systems  of  farming 
over  its  entire  extent.  The  Ridge  slopes  away  with  a more 
gradual  declivity  towards  the  west,  where  the  rich,  but  feebly 
developed  coalfields  of  Castlecomer  are  situated.  The  country 
in  this  direction  is  wild  and  bleak.  About  two-sevenths  of  the 
circuit  is  under  tillage,  four-sevenths  under  grass,  and  one- 
seventh  under  bog  and  waste.  There  are  several  important 
towns  within  its  limits,  some  of  which  have  local  industries 
that  give  large  and  permanent  employment,  e.g.,  Kilkenny 
city,  with  extensive  breweries;  Carlow  and  Maryboro’,  with 
lai'ge  malting  trade  ; Tullamore  and  Monasterevan,  with  dis- 
tilleries ; Edenderry,  with  furniture  factories,  and  Clara,  with 
flour  mills  and  jute  factories.  In  the  bog  districts,  the  child- 
ren are  generally  poor,  and  attend  badly  during  the  turf -making 
season,  as  even  the  youngest  are  then  employed.  In 
tillage  districts  the  attendance  is  irregular  during  spring  and 
harvest,  for  a similar  reason.  And  in  the  pastoral  districts  tie 
population  is  thin,  the  attendance  is  generally  irregular,  and 
the  children  are  poor  material  for  the  teacher. 
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The  schools  of  this  circuit  are  classed  as  follow  : — 

Model  Schools, -2 

Convent  „ 30 

P.L.U.  „ 

Ordinary  323 

Total, 364 

These  are  arranged  in  three  sections,  corresponding  to  the 
Jd  Districts  41,  44,  and  47.  District  47,  comprising  127 
icbools,  was  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Nicholls  during  the 
Hst  year;  District  41,  comprising  123  schools,  was  inspected 
iy  Mr.  Bradshaw;  and  I inspected  the  remaining  section, 

District  44,  comprising  114  schools,  myself.  My  remarks 
hroughout  the  Beport  will  deal  specially  with  the  schools  of 
his  section ; but  such  circumstances  or  conclusions  as  speci- 
ally belong  to  the  other  sections  will  receive  due  reference. 

[may  further  premise  that  in  any  statistics  given  below,  or 
nferences  based  upon  them,  the  P.L.U.  Schools  o1  the  circuit 
have  not  been  included. 

The  accommodation,  on  the  whole,  is  ample  and  suitably  Accommo- 
distributed.  The  following  statistics  establish  this  fact  for  dation. 
my  own  section  of  the  circuit,  comprising  112  schools  (the  two 
P.L.U.  Schools  excluded)  : — 

1.  No.  of  pupils  for  whom  adequate  floor  space  is  provided,  10,756 

2,  The  largest  number  of  pupils  present  on  any  one  day  in 


1902, 8,368 

3.  Average  number  on  rolls  during  1902,  ....  9,338'6 

4.  „ ,,  in  attendance  during  1902,  . . . 6,095'9 


There  are,  however,  23  schools  in  which  the  largest  attend- 
ee on  any  one  day  of  the  year  1902  exceeded  the  number  for 
which  accommodation  is  provided  ; but  the  average  attendance 
for  the  year  exceeded  that  number  in  only  4 schools.  The 
eturns  furnished  by  my  colleagues  for  their  respective  sections 
ntler  this  head  are  similar. 

This  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a book  press,  adeacher’s  Furniture, 
lesk  or  table,  desks  and  forms  for  the  children,  and  a'  few 
naps  and  charts.  Speaking  generally,  the  furniture  does  not 
inform  well  to  aesthetic  principles,  or  practically  useful  pur- 
P°ses-  The  desks  for  the  children  are  the  most  unsatisfactory, 
n the  ordinary  school,  they  are  all  invariably  of  the  same 
wght  ; the  top  is  hacked  and  uneven ; the  slope  is  too  great 
for  writing,  drawing,  or  general  comfort;  and  for  this  reason, 
also,  some  of  the  Hand-and-Eye  operations,  as  stick-laying  and 
•network,'  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on.  The 
Daps  are  generally  in  good  order , and  occasionally  there  are  a 
w charts.  But  for  the  most  part,  a large  area  of  wall  space 
onends  the  eye  by  its  cold  nakedness.  In  such  cases,  neither 
Manager  nor  teacher  seems  to  appreciate  the  valuable  account 
*°  which  that  empty  space  could  be  turned  by  covering  it  with 
pictures,  mottoes,  charts,  illustrations  of  trades,  manufactures, 
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botany,  natural  history,  &c.  All  these  have  a silent,  butfi 
reaching  influence  on  the  pupils,  refining  their  tastes,’ awaU 
ing  their  interest  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  thus  contributCt 
their  general  culture. 

The  school  buildings  in  my  own  section  have,  in  generai 
been  maintained  in  satisfactory  repair  during  the  past  ye„’ 
In  a few  cases  the  houses  were  old,  the  floors  worn  outer 
broken  in  places,  and  in  other  respects  the  condition  W 
become  more  or  less  unsatisfactory ; but  in  these  cases  tle 
necessary  repairs  have  been  executed,  so  that  at  present  there 
are  no  buildings  in  this  section  which  can  be  describe!  as 
absolutely  bad.  In  the  case  of  these  old  houses,  too,  on  which 
the  money  thus  spent  in  temporary  repairs  is  practically 
thrown  away,  the  managers  are  taking  steps  to  build  new  cues 
and  are  merely  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable 
sites.  As  shown  in  table  lower  down,  the  number  of  schools'® 
this  section,  on  which  more  or  less  repairs  were  executed 
during  the  year,  was  53,  the  money  expended  being  iy 
7s.  3d.  In  seven  of  these  cases,  the  repairs  were  extensive 
involving  an  expenditure  of  £203  19s.  Id.,  so  that  the  average 
expenditure  on  the  remaining  46  schools  amounted  to  only 
£2  17s.  lid.  I may,  however,  draw  attention  to  the  fact  thal 
in  46  schools  in  my  own  section,  39  in  Mr.  Nicholls’,  and 51 
in  Mr.  Bradshaw’s,  no  money  was  expended  during  the  yen 
on  either  repairs  or  furniture.  In  many  of  these  cases,  indeed, 
no  expenditure  was  necessary ; but  in  the  great  majority,  the 
lesson  of  wisdom  in  the  old  adage,  “ A stitch  in  time,”  ic,, 
has  been  ignored,  with  the  certain  consequence  that  later  on 
a much  larger  expenditure  will  have  to  be  incurred,  -with  far 
less  satisfactory  returns.  Mr.  Nicholls  complains  that,  in  Hi 
section,  painting  and  repairs  generally  are  much  neglected,® 
that  in  many  cases  the  wood-work  is  rapidly  deteriorating,  aid 
door-frames,  window-frames,  and  sashes,  &c.,  are  rotting  from 
sheer  neglect.  Mr.  Bradshaw  states  that  in  his  section 
fourteen  schools  are  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  building, 
&c.  ; but  that  with  respect  to  most  of  these  steps  are  being 
taken  to  provide  new  buildings. 

Pens,  ink,  and  paper,  slates  and  pencils,  with  a black-board 
or  two,  and  a few  maps,  constitute  the  equipment  in  the  large 
majority  of  schools.  In  addition,  I am  pleased  to  note  fiat 
an  adequate  supply  of  metric  rulers  is  now  universally  main- 
tained. All  these,  as  a rule,  are  provided  by  the  children, or 
from  the  teacher’s  own  resources.  I have,  however,  frequently 
to  complain  that  there  is  no  ruled  black-board,  for  teaching 
Writing  to  First  Standard,  and  that  the  supply  of  ruled  slates 
for  the  same  purpose  is  inadequate ; that  there  are  no  Music 
charts  or  song  books  in  tonic  sol-fa  or  staff  notation  for  the 
Singing  class,  and  that  in  Girls’  Schools  the  material  and 
appliances  for  Needlework  are  insufficient.  In  all  such  cases 
it  becomes,  to  me,  a matter  of  personal  regret  that  the  official 
order  to  have  the  supply  replenished  involves,  most  likely, * 
fine  upon  the  teacher’s  income. 
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In  my  own  section,  the  following  amounts  were  expended  Mr-  h*adb». 
uring  the  past  year,  under  the  heads  specified 


In  the  matters  of  ventilation,  dusting,  and  cleanliness  gene-  Sanitation, 
■ally,  I am  pleased  to  report  conspicuous  general  improvement.  Heating.  &c. 
Jnder  the  healthier  influences  of  the  new  Code  the  teacher’s 
news  are  broadened,  and  his  energies  less  restricted  to  cram- 
ning  dull  wits  with  a mediocre  amount  of  half-useless  know- 
ledge. He  has  now  more  time,  and  he  is  daily  developing 
nore  taste,  to  discipline  those  other  influences  that  educate 
ind  form  character  much  better  than  the  cane,  and  quite  as 
well  as  the  book  or  lecture.  And  foremost  amongst  these  are 
cleanliness , good  order,  effective  discipline,  and  hygienic  prin- 
ciples generally.  The  lavatory,  or  some  substitute  for  one,  is, 
in  many  cases,  at  once  the  origin  and  proof  of  this  improved 
condition  of  things.  In  my  section,  out  of  112  operative 
schools,  only  two  are  without  closets.  The  out-office  buildings 
are  unsatisfactory  in  three  cases,  and,  although  in  point  of 
cleanliness,  thirty-two  might  be  regarded  as  middling,  none 
deserve  to  be  described  as  bad.  In  Mr.  Nicholls’  section  there 
are  fifteen  schools  still  unprovided  with  out-offices ; and  Mr. 

Bradshaw  reports  that  “ the  out-offices  are  generally  fair,  but 
fen  too  near  the  school,”  and  that  three  schools  in  his  section 
ire  not  provided  with  out-offices.  With  regard  to  heating,  I 
nust  complain.  On  the  day  of  annual  inspection,  in  winter, 

Here  is  always  a good  fire  lit  early,  and  I find  the  room,  on  my 
arrival,  comfortably  warm.  I regret  I cannot  report  the  same 
rift  respect  to  the  schools  I visited  incidentally  during  the 
same  season.  There  seems  to  be  a universal  scarcity  of  fuel ; 
tat  there  is,  besides,  a cause  of  complaint  more  easily  reme- 
died. When  I call  early  I frequently  find  the  room  cold  and 
comfortless,  and  the  fire  not  yet  lit.  Last  November,  I visited 
at  10  o’clock,  a.m.,  two  schools,  .within  a bow-shot  of  one  of 
tie  most  productive  coal  mines  around  Castlecomer.  The 
morning  was  bitterly  cold,  yet  the  fire  was  only  being  lit  in 
lie  Boys’  School,  and  no  preparation  for  lighting  one  had 
vet  been  made  in  the  Girls’  School.  I am  afraid  there  are  too 
many  schools  that  copy  this  example,  and  I cannot  help  think- 
mg  that  this  is  an  evil  of  which  the  remedy  lies  wholly  in  the 
lauds  of  the  manager.  Fuel  has  to  be  provided  somehow,  and, 
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as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  provided  ; schools  must  be  kept  rvarm 
and  comfortable  for  the  health,  as  well  as  for  the  attraction  01 
the  children;  and  the  manager,  accordingly,  should  insist'd 
his  teacher’s  lighting  the  fire  early,  and  keeping  up  the  ten 
perature  during  the  day.  It  seems  to  me  abnormal,  when  tie 
only  one  the  teacher  minds,  in  regard  to  this  and  kindred 
irregularities,  is  the  Board’s  Inspector.  Again,  the  plan  0( 
heating  a large  room  by  a fire  in  one  end  is  altogether  out  of 
date  at  present.  It  was  never  efficient;  and  hence  it  is  now 
superseded  by  hot  water-pipes,  where  means  and  opportunities 
permit,  or  by  a radiating  and  slow  combustion  stove  in  % 
centre  of  the  room.  It  still  prevails,  however,  in  the  school 
of  this  circuit,  with  very  few  exceptions.  In  the  112  schools 
in  my  section  the  various  sources  from  which  fuel  is  prodded 
are  as  follow  : — 


Pupils’  subscriptions, 

,,  ,,  supplemented  by  teacher, 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  manager, 

Manager  alone, 

Teacher  alone,  . . . . . 

Teacher,  supplemented  by  manager, 

Parochial  funds  (E.  C.  Schools),  . 

Patron, 

Trustees,  ....... 

Board  of  Works  (Model  School),  . 

Endowment,  . . . . . 

Community, 

,,  supplemented  by  pupils,  . 


Ordinary 

Schools 

24 

26 

8 

23 

2 

3 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Convent 

Schools. 

3 


7 

1 


101  U 


In  my  own  section,  as  already  noted,  there  were  in  operatioi 
during  last  year,  101  Ordinary,  11  Convent,  and  2 P.L.C, 
Schools.  In  the  Ordinary  Schools,  101  principals,  25  assis- 
tants, 3 manual  instructresses,  and  1 workmistress  were 
employed.  All  the  principals  -and  assistants  are  classel 
teachers,  20  of  them  ranking  in  the  old  First  Class.  Seventy- 
eight  of  them  have  been  trained  in  recognised  Training  Col- 
leges; and  of  the  101  principals,  63  have  been  trained.  I feel 
bound  to  describe  the  teachers  in  general  as  a respectable,  in- 
telligent, and  devoted  body  of  public  servants,  who  have, with 
few  exceptions,  thrown  themselves  with  much  zeal  and  hearti- 
ness into  the  working  of  the  new  Code.  Indeed,  I cannot 
commend  too  highly  the  enthusiasm  which  the  great  majority 
displayed  during  the  past  year,  to  qualify  themselves  in  tie 
new  subjects,  and  the  earnestness  with  winch  they  set  them- 
selves to  teach  them  in  their  schools.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  my  section  who  attends!, 
special  courses  up  to  31st  December,  1902  : — 

Singing,  . . . . . 47  teachers. 

Manual  Training,  . . .75  „ 

Elementary  Science,  . . .17  ,, 

Cookery,  . . , , . 30  ,, 
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In  the  112  schools  of  this  section,  including  both  Convent  Mr-  Hkadbk. 
md  Ordinary,  the  new  subjects  were  taught,  during  the  past 
ear  to  the  extent  shown  in  following  table  : — 


Singing, 

Drawing,  . 

Manual  Training, 
Drill,  ■ 
Elementary  Science, 
Object  Lessons,  . 
Cookery, 

Laundry,  . 


. in 

87  schools. 

• )) 

105  ,, 

• )i 

56  „ 

• j > 

112  „ 

• )j 

9 „ 

• » 

107  „ 

• )) 

4 „ 

3 „ 

I regret  that  there  are  still  twenty-five  schools  in  which  Singing. 
Singing  is  not  taught.  In  a few  of  these  I expect  that  it  will 
ie  introduced  before  long ; but  in  the  others  the  teachers  are 
ncapable  of  appreciating  a musical  sound.  In  the  schools  in 
pinch  the  subject  has  been  introduced  the  progress  is  good. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  are  making  fair  general  pro-  Drawing,  4c, 
rress.  The  defects  in  the  former  which  come  under  my  notice 
lere  and  there  are,  want,  of  neatness,  inaccuracy  of  measure- 
nent  when  ruler  is  used,  incorrect  springing  and  sweeping  of 
lurves,  arising  from  imperfect  appreciation  of  these  points  on 
be  teacher’s  part,  too  much  repetition  of  stereotyped  patterns, 
ind  hence  no  originality,  no  definite  nomenclature  for  lines 
Irawh  in  various  directions,  and  too  frequent  use  of  the  india- 
nbber.  The  only  branches  of  Manual  Training  introduced 
ip  to  the  present  are  stick-laying,  paper-folding,  and  brick - 
fork;  the  last  in  only  a few  schools,  and  the  first  without  a 
nst  appreciation  of  its  purpose  and  value.  Paper-folding  com- 
nends  itself  more  effectively  to  the  general  taste  ; but  in  this, 
igain,  I have  frequently  to  complain  of  the  carelessness  and 
naccuracy  with  which  the  folds  are  made,  and  of  the  continued 
epetition  of  the  same  pattern. 

Elementary  Science  has  been  introduced  in  those  cases  in  Elementary 
vhich  Equipment  Grants  have  been  made,  and  in  a few  others.  Science. 

This  is  a branch  in  which  the  promise  is  high,  and  I have  to 
eport  favourably  of  the  progress  on  the  whole.  The  teachers, 
n every  case,  have  had  the  advantage  of  attending  one  of 
fr.  Heller’s  courses ; and  in  general  they  are  following  it  out 
n their  schools  with  as  much  faithfulness  as  the  conditions 
Anil  In  one  or  two  cases,  however,  the  work  done  is  worth- 
ess— the  essential  accuracy  in  practical  experiments  is  want- 
ng,  the  note-books  are  carelessly  kept,  and  the  educational 
'alue  is  nil.  I cannot  help  adverting,  here,  to  the.  admirable 
fficiency  with  which  this  branch  is  taught  by  Mr.  John  Gavin, 

IA; i in  St.  Bridget’s  Schools,  Tullamore.  A gifted  and  ener- 
jetic  teacher,  and  a splendidly  equipped  laboratory,  furnish  the 
wpils  of  this  large  school  with  opportunities  such  as  are 
eldom; found  elsewhere,  and  I am  pleased  to  report  that  they 
re  turning  them  to  excellent  account. 

Object-lessons  are  taught,  after  one  fashion  or  another,  in  object 
in  schools  in  my  own  section.  I have  to  report  a marked  Lessons, 
mprovement  in  the  pi^de  of  conducting  these  lessons.  In  a 
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large  number  of  cases  the  teaching  is  based  upon  the  syllabus 
of  April,  1901  : specimens  of  the  object  are  distributed  throiM 
the  class,  experiments  are  made  by  the  children  themselves 
answers  are  given  in  complete  sentences,  the  blackboard  is 
used  to  note  down  each  new  fact,  &c.  Prom  time  to  time 
however,  I am  treated  to  a discursive  “ lecture,”  in  which  all' 
sorts  of  information  are  offered  to  the  children,  learned  qafi. 
tions  being  answered  glibly  in  fully  formed  sentences,  h 
such  cases  the  teachers  forget  that  the  Object-lesson  is  intended 
to  cultivate  observation,  not  memory,  and  that  information 
gathered  otherwise  than  through  such  observation  on 
child’s  part,  however  useful  or  interesting,  is  outside  the  pur- 
posetof  the  Object-lesson,  and  a drag  upon  its  utility. 

Drill  was  taught  during  the  past  year  in  every  school  except 
two  throughout  this  circuit.  In  many  cases  there  is  an  absence 
of  promptitude  and  uniformity  in  some  of  the  movements; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  results  are  creditable.  The  children  are 
delighted  with  it  everywhere  ; and  they  are  beginning  to  shoi 
the  fruits  of  its  training  in  erect  carriage,  prompt  attention!) 
orders,  and  improved  deportment  generally. 

Not  much  trouble,  however,  is  taken  with  politeness  per  ti. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  positive  rudeness  anywhere;  but  except 
in  Convent  Schools  and  a few  others,  there  is  no  training  in 
positive  politeness.  The  occasions  that  call  for  its  ^exercise 
are  so  numerous,  and  each  apparently  so  trifling  in  itself,  that 
I must  forbear  referring  individually  to  any  of  them  here; 
but  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  great  importance  for  the  teacher, 
and  of  enduring  concern  to  those  whose  training  in  soil 
virtues  is  entrusted  to  his  care. 

I have  carefully  compiled  the  statistics  of  my  own  section, » 
far  as  attendance  is  concerned,  and  for  purposes  of  comparis® 
I submit  below  a table  dealing  with  these  returns  for  the  pail 
three  years : — 


— 

19C0. 

1901. 

Change 
compnred 
with  1900. 

1902. 

III 

° sv 

(a)  Average  No.  on  Rolls, 

9,5937 

9,411-5 

5,945-4 

-182-2 

9,3386 

-W 

(6)  „ „ Attendance, 

5,744-3 

+20P1 

6,095-9 

+150-5 

(c)  P.C.  of  (6)  to  (a),  . 

59-8 

63-1 

+ 3-3 

657 

+ !1 

(eZ)  Total  No.  on  Rolls  last  day 

9,418- 

9,212- 

-206- 

8,998- 

—214" 

of  year. 

-10' 

(e)  No.  on  Rolls  in  V.  and  YI. 

1,787* 

1,526- 

-261-  i 

1,516- 

Standards, 

+ i 

(/)  P.C.  of  (e)  to  (<Z),  . 

19- 

16-5 

- 2-5 

16-8 

This  table  is  interesting.  It  shows  that  the  number  on 
rolls  is  sensibly  decreasing,  and  a comparison  of  (e)  with  la) 
shows  that  in  the  year  1901  the  decrease  was  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  pupils  of  V.  and  VI.  Standards.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  attendance  has  increased,  not  only  relatively 
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as  compared  with  the  number  on  rolls,  but  absolutely  by  sub-  Mr’  I^DES- 
stantial  increments  each  year.  The  percentage  of  average 
attendance  to  number  on  rolls  for  the  year  1902  is  65'9.  This 
compares  favourably  with  63'9  for  1901,  with  59'8  for  1900, 
and  with  63'9  for  all  Ireland  in  1901,  according  to  statistical 
Eeport  for  that  year.  The  inferences  from  all  this  are — (1) 
that  the  number  on  rolls  is  decreasing,  and,  I believe,  from 
two  causes  : (a)  the  gradual  decline  in  the  population,  and 
[b)  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  school  at  an  earlier  age 
than  heretofore.  The  new  Programme  is  mainly  responsible 
for  this  latter  fact,  inasmuch  as  it  has  practically  done  away 
with  two  classes  in  the  upper  division  of  the  schools,  viz.,  the 
second  stage  of  Fifth,  and  the  second  year  of  Sixth,  thus 
making  it  convenient  for  country  boys  and  girls  to  regard  their 
schooling  as  complete  two  years  earlier  than  when  the  Besults 
system  was  in  force.  (2)  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  abso- 
lute number  in  attendance  has  increased,  and  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  ascribing  this  fact  to  the  new  Programme  also.  The 
schools  are  now  more  attractive,  the  relations  between  pupils 
*n,iteaC^er  are.more  cordial,  the  discipline  is  less  severe,  the 
children  s intelligence  and  activities  are  developed  and  trained 
m a more  kindly  and  sympathetic  manner,  and  in  general  the 
school  and  teacher  have  been  shorn  of  all  those  terrors  which 
biought  premature  unhappiness  into  the  lives  of  children  in 
past  years. 


Compulsory  attendance  is  in  force  in  31  school  districts,  and  Compulsory 
. prying  result.  The  teachers  report  to  me  that  the  effect  en  ance* 

!s  good  m 11  cases,  middling  in  12,  nil  in  7,  and  positively  bad 
® C In  Mr..  Bradshaw’s  section,  the  Act  is  in  force  in 
. °°1  districts,  with  similar  general  effect.  In  my  ex- 
cellence, the  result  in  every  case  depends  on  the  efficiency  of 

me  attendance  officer. 

y colleagues  and  myself  are  unanimous  in  reporting  uni-  Proficie,ll:y’ 
ma  mdence  of  increased  intelligence  and  smartness  through- 
he  schools  of  the  circuit.  This  is  the  first  and  best  fruit 
I 10  n?w  Programme.  Whether  in  explanation  of  Beading 
cinl°nS  ’• m more  intelligent  treatment  of  arithmetical  prin- 
..Les’  tle  Sreater  attention  to  mental  calculations,  in  the 
in  a.  teaching  of  Object-lessons,  or  the  varied  exercises 
stantiaWln^  Manual  Training,  the  children  are  being  con- 
dean  rv  exer°ise<l.  in  observation,  in  noting  impressions  and 
then?  1D®  ™em  ™ suitable  language ; and  all  this  has  given 
conan  a P°wer  a.nd  a confidence  in  their  own  abilities,  with 
velnn^6^  readiness  and  intelligence,  that  were  rarely  de- 

thi>n  Vn  er  " telling”  and  “cramming”  methods  of 
Results  system. 

t - m£  has  been  improved  everywhere.  Expression  and  Readlus- 
and  u n* 6 Wanfog’  Perhaps  ; but  the  Beading  is  more  accurate, 
attenrl  ^^ronably  more  intelligent.  Correct  phrasing  is  now 
betweeT  4°  ’ anc*  even  ’n  lowest  standards  the  distinction 
Plated  1 rmfre  wor3-naming  and  intelligent  reading  is  appre- 
lhe  one  defect  associated  with  the  teaching  of  this 
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important  branch  is  the  neglect  to  make  sufficient  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  map  in  illustration  of  the  Geographical  Readers, 
as.  well. as  of  the  geographical  allusions  in  the  ordinary  Readers, 

Penmanship  is  good  in  general ; but  the  improvement  is  not 
so  marked  as  in  Beading.  I invariably  give  a written  exami- 
nation in  Spelling  to  all  standards,  and  I find  the  proficiency 
creditable. 

In  Analysis  the  answering  is  generally  intelligent ; but  I 
regret  to  report  that  Parsing  has  been  largely  given  up.  It 
is  a fine  intellectual  training ; and  proficiency  in  it  gives  a 
facility  in  explaining  grammatical  errors  that  cannot  be  for- 
mally accounted  for  otherwise. 

Progress  in  Arithmetic  in  the  junior  standards  is  satisfactory. 
In  the  higher  standards  it  is  not  equally  so.  With  some 
teachers  there  seems  a lack  of  common  sense  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  Arithmetic.  They  complain  that  the  Programme 
in  these  standards  is  vague  and  indefinite,  yet  they  take  no 
advantage  of  the  privilege  freely  accorded  them  of  modifying  it 
into  whatever  definiteness  they  please  along  the  lines  of  tie 
Code  itself.  Again,  under  the  Results  system,  there  was  a 
regular  prescribed  course  of  what  I may  designate  “ Mechanical 
Arithmetic,”  for  the  senior  classes — specific  “rules,”  &c. , and 
this  has  not  yet  been  superseded  by  any  systematised  course  of 
rational  Arithmetic  on  the  lines  of  the  new  Programme.  Witt 
exception  of  Practice  and  Interest  in  the  Sixth  Standard, 
“rules,”  as  such,  are  now  treated  with  scant  attention. 
Hence  the  mechanical  work  is  weak  in  general ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pupils  are  not  yret  sufficiently  trained  and  exer- 
cised in  dealing  readily  and  intelligently,  from  the  standpoint 
of  commonsense,  with  easy  problems  involving  concrete  num- 
bers. Mental  Arithmetic  is  everywhere  receiving  more  atten- 
tion than  heretofore ; but  the  Bill,  which  is  a distinctive  feature 
in  the  Programme  of  Fifth  Standard,  is  carelessly  done  in 
general.  The  form  is  bad,  the  calculations  are  frequently 
wrong,  and  there  is  a painful  absence  of  neatness. 

Less  time  is  now  given  to  Needlework  than  formerly : M 
I am  pleased  to  report  that  I have  not  noticed  any  deteriora- 
tion in  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  children  are 
initiated  in  the  arts  of  sewing  and  knitting  at  an  earlier  age, 
and,  except  in  darning  and  patching — two  most  practically  use- 
ful branches  of  Needlework — the  proficiency  is  satisfactory  in 
the  schools  of  my  section.  I am  also  pleased  to  report  that, 
throughout  the  circuit,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  in  schools 
where  Needlework  is  taught,  every  girl  is  provided  with  a 
suitably  stocked  work-bag  of  her  own—  a circumstance  that 
contributes  immensely  to  the  order  and  success  of  the  indus- 
trial training.  In  several  of  the  Convent  Schools,  notab  y, 
Kilkenny,  Bagnalstown,  Tullamore,  and  Monasterevan , Lace' 
making,  Embroidery,  and  Art-needlework  are  taught  with  con- 
spicuous success ; specimens  from  some  of  these  schools  a 
tracted  much  attention  at  the  Cork  Exhibition  last  su®m,e3 
I may  here  mention,  as  I omitted  to  do  so  elsewhere,  that 
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| large  Chip-carving  class  is  carried  on  with  creditable  efficiency  Mr-  Headbk- 

I in  Bagnalstown  Convent.  Some  beautiful  work  is  executed  : 
by  the  senior  girls.  interest. 

I have  nothing  to  add  to  my  statements  under  this  head  in 
last  year’s  Beport.  With  exception  of  the  manager,  and,  in 
districts  where  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act 
are  enforced,  the  attendance  officer,  no  one  in  this  country 
takes  the  slightest  interest,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools.  As  regards  the  new  Programme,  the 
attitude  of  parents  and  the  public  generally  is  altogether  pas- 
sive. The  manager,  accordingly,  is  the  one  individual  of  the 
local  public  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  school.  This  interest 
assumes  a practical  form  in  periodic  visits,  in  well-directed 
efforts  to  secure  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils , 
in  catechising  them  at  time  of  Beligious  Instruction,  and  in 
getting  necessary  repair's  executed  with  more  or  less  readiness. 

They  do  not,  however,  avail  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the 
large  powers  of  initiative  given  them  under  the  new  Code  for 
preparing  suitable  programmes  within  its  limits,  and  in  only 
one  or  two  cases  have  they  held  test  examinations  within  the 
year.  They  are  scrupulously  exact  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
and  reputation  of  the  teacher ; but  in  general  they  are  not 
equally  so  in  regard  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  adheres 
to  his  time-table  in  the  daily  working  of  the  school.  In  my 
experience,  the  efficiency  of  school  management  depends 
wholly  on  the  individual  tastes  of  the  manager.  There  are 
several  in  this  circuit  who  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense, 
and  whose  schools,  in  consequence,  are  paragons  of  neatness 
and  efficiency ; but  the  practice  is  not  universal,  and  I regret  to 
state  that  in  a few  cases  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  work  done,  bespeak  unaccountable 
neglect. 


five  pupil-teachers  and  a large  staff  of  monitors  are  em-  Monitors,  *c 
Pkyed  in  the  circuit,  the  latter  mainly  in  the  Convent  Schools. 

Their  instruction  is  duly  attended  to,  and  they  succeed  very 
fairly  at  their  periodic  examinations.  I must  draw  attention 
to  two  circumstances  in  the  training  of  monitors  employed  in 
Convent  Schools,  which  I have  had  to  point  out  as  unsatis- 
factory on  several  occasions,  viz.,  (1)  the  monitors  are  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  infant  departments,  thus  never  getting  the 
experience,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  of  teaching  in  the  higher 
division  of  the  school ; and  (2)  they  are  frequently  entrusted 
with  the  teaching  of  Object-lessons  and  Kindergarten  without 
we  training,  and  without  any  appreciation  of  the  principles 
Md  purpose  that  underlie  and  direct  the  teaching  of  these  im- 
portant branches. 

There  were  52  Evening  Schools  in  operation  in  the  circuit  Evening 
® the  31st  December,  1902.  Of  these,  28  are  located  in  Dis-  Schools, 
triet  41,  11  in  District  44,  and  13  in  District  47.  I have  not 
sen  able  to  compile  statistics  respecting  the  last  group,  but 
, e.average  attendance  at  the  39  schools  in  Districts  41  and  44 
Wing  the  months  they  were  in  operation  in  1902  was  1,254  ; 


G V. 
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Mr.  He,den.  and  the  number  on  rolls  on  the  31st  December,  1902,  w 
2,108.  Of  this  number,  8'2  per  cent,  were  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  47 '2  per  cent,  were  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  36  per 
cent,  between  twenty  and  thirty,  6'7  per  cent,  between  thirty 
and  forty,  and  l'l  per  cent,  above  forty  years  of  age.  Beading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Composition,  Book-keeping, 
Mensuration,  Land  Surveying,  and  Irish  are  the  subjects 
taught,  and  I feel  bound  to  report  that  these  schools  are  doing 
useful  work,  and  are  deserving  of  encouragement  and  support. 
They  are  regularly  visited  by  the  managers,  and  the  school- 
rooms are  comfortably  heated  and  lighted. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  extras  were 
taught  in  the  day  schools  of  this  circuit  during  the  year  1902 


Mathematics  in  24  Schools 

Irish  „ 35  ,, 

Instrumental  Music,,  19  „ 

French  ,,  3 „ 

Latin  ,,  5 , 


to  316  pupils 

„ 1,348  „ 

>i  175  „ 

„ 13  „ 

22  „ 


I feel  much  pleasure  in  stating,  in  conclusion,  that  Carlisle 
and  Blake  Premiums  were  awarded,  last  year,  to  three  schools 
of  this  circuit — Borris  M.,  ICilbeggan  M.,  and  ClinstownF. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  Headek. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 

Dublin. 


General  Report  on  Castlebar  Circuit. 

Westpobt, 

January,  1993. 

Gentlemen, 

jjlh,  I beg  to  submit  the  following  General  Report  on  Castlebar 

MCuotock,  circuit  for  1902  : — 

ofeS‘tn  , The  circi,it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  Co.  Mayo,  a strip 
along  the  north  of  Co.  Galway,  the  north-west  of  Sligo,  and 1 
small  portion  of  Roscommon.  The  south-eastern  part  consists 
of  an  extensive,  well-populated  plain,  in  which  large  tracts® 
moorland  alternate  with  tillage  and  pasture.  In  the  nort 
east  the  country  is  undulating  and  hilly,  and  supports  an  aver- 
age population.  The  western  side  is  very  mountainous,  <n®‘ 
cult  of  access , and  thinly  inhabited , except  along  the  sea  coast- 
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Farming,  grazing,  and  some  fishing  are  practically  the  only  Mr. 
industries.  The  farm  holdings  are  small,  the  grazing  tracts  M'Cuktock. 
large,  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  poor. 

The  general  school  accommodation  is  good.  In  a few  gc),ool 
schools  it  is  more  than  is  required.  In  twenty-four  cases  it  is  Accommo- 
insufficient.  In  thirty  cases  the  houses  are  unsuitable.  The  Nation, 
distribution  of  the  schools  accords  well  with  the  distribution  of 
the  population. 

The  furniture  is  generally  in  fair  condition ; in  some  in- 
stances the  number  of  blackboards  and  the  press  space  pro- 
vided are  insufficient,  and  in  several  new  desks  are  needed. 

In  the  ordinary  rural  schools  there  are,  as  a rule,  no  desks 
suited  for  the  infants.  The  most  of  the  houses  are  vested  in 
trustees,  and  the  majority  of  these  have  been  built  within 
recent  years.  The  newer  houses  are  in  good  repair ; those 
erected  at  an  earlier  date  show  considerable  deterioration, 
works  of  maintainance  being  largely  neglected.  Dampness  of 
walls  is  a common  defect.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the 
windows  or  in  plots  in  the  playground  is  often  met  with , but 
tnere  is  still  much  evidence  of  lack  of  taste  and  neatness. 

Sanitation  is  fair  : a considerable  number  of  the  non-vested  „ 

ouses  have  no  privies  : the  privies  attached  to  many  of  the  and  heating, 
vested  houses  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  difficult  to  clean  : and 
eac  ers  frequently  state  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  procure  a 
prison  to  perform  the  disagreeable  task.  The  seats  are,  in 
th  y.CTfy  case’  finite  f°°  high  for  the  younger  children,  and 
ue  unnal  drains  are  frequently  choked.  Too  little  regard  is 
paid  to  systematic  ventilation.  Bog  is  plentiful  and  the  supply 
sclrl  v8 na  ^ £°°d-  It  is  noticed,  however,  that  the  fire  is 
K a !gTed  early  enough  in  the  morning,  and  is  frequently 
m,  e<q°  d]e  too  early  in  the  afternoon. 

„ ea^?r?,.are’  °n,  the  whole,  well  fitted  for  their  office.  Teachers. 
hiel,i„ar«-  1.nteJhgent,  fairly  industrious,  and,  in  many  cases, 
inp  e™eient.  They  have  shown  the  utmost  zeal  in  attend- 
Almnef  cissee  held  by  the  organisers  in  the  new  subjects, 
cnkjp  . " nhout  exception  they  introduced  two  or  three  of  these 
Rramme  w a^ter  tlle  publication  of  the  Revised  Pro- 
thern  4rancl  before  they  had  received  any  special  training  in 
work  ir3uJ  f?W  ?f  th?  spools  are  fully  equipped  for  this 
uonp  tn  3 -j  teacbers  in  the  meanwhile  have,  I understand, 
ever  that >nsldeJable  expense  in  this  matter.  I regret,  how- 
to dsv  °}  ^hematic  preparation  for  work  from  day 

siiffiestivo  ,waeS  t0°  ,e?mmon.  The  teacher  can  rarely  show 
in  sivirKT  n°tm£s’  which  would  indicate  the  object  he  aims  at 
The  form  nf  the  Plan,  be.  has  adoPte(1  to  secure  it. 

is  being  largefy  introdimed°rCl  PUbIished  by  the  Commissioners 

111  the  change  compared  with  1901  r Attondtoo« 

“pward  tendPAA  SOuth;east  of  tbe  circuit  it  has  had  a slightly 
**»  of  the  be  b!^r,th-?ast,  14  has  M'en  somewhat, 

which  the  tea  pi,  61  C!.ass  scbo°ls  show  an  increase ; those  im 
ers  have  not  been  able  to  imbue  the  senior 
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Tioficiency 


standards  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Programme  show  nob 
provement.  It  is  asserted  that  the  abrogation  of  the  role 
requiring  100  attendances  as  a condition  of  admission  to  the 
annual  examination  militates  against  regularity.  Emigrate 
and,  still  more,  the  yearly  migration  of  labourers,  male  ani 
female,  down  to  boys  and  girls  of  thirteen  and  .fourteen  years 
of  age,  are  important  factors  in  keeping  the  average  low. 
Field-work  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  turf -making  in  summer, 
herding  cattle  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  particularly  in  the 
mountain  districts,  poverty,  and,  in  sparsely  inhabited  locali- 
ties, want  of  easy  access  to  the  school,  contribute  to  the  saw 
effect.  Apathy  of  parents  is  also  alleged,  but  I believe  the 
parents  are  not  wholly  apathetic , for  the  appointment  of  a good 
teacher  to  an  inefficient  school  almost  invariably  increases  the 
attendance.  I may  add  that  a clean,  well-arranged  room, and 
an  early  fire  in  the  winter  season,  proves  very  attractive  to  the 
children. 

When  the  schools  are  near  the  children  attend  at  an  early 
age — three  to  five  years  ; when  the  schools  are  at  a considerable 
distance  they  frequently  do  not  come  till  they  are  six,  seven,  or 
eight.  The  boys  usually  leave  school  at  eleven  to  thirteen 
years  of  age,  the  girls  somewhat  later.  Mr.  MacMillan,  Dis- 
trict Inspector,  makes  the  following  interesting  statement 
regarding  the  schools  under  his  inspection  : — 

“ In  1899  (the  full  figures  for  which  are  not,  in  my  possession),  there 
were  examined  in  92  schools  5,777  pupils,  who  had  all  made  100  orniM 
attendances,  being  an  average  of  62-7  pupils.  From  February,  1900,  t» 
January,  1901,  I examined  in  124  schools  7,447  pupils,  being  an  average 
of  60  pupils.  During  1902,  in  137  schools  I examined  8,650  pupila, 
being  an  average  of  63-1  to  each  school,  a number  almost  the  same, 
though  all  pupils  on  rolls  could  be  examined,  as  in  1899,  when  only  these 
having  made  100  or  more  days  could  be  examined.  Again,  in  1900, 20 ’0 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  examined  were  in  Standards  Y.  and  YI.,  and  in 
1902  only  16  -6,  and  while  in  1899  scarcely  20  per  cent,  of  the  schools  bad 
no  Sixth  Standard,  the  proportion  in  1902  was  nearly  28  per  cent." 

The  general  proficiency  in  Beading  and  Spelling  may  h* 
described  as  very  fair.  Increased  attention  to  Explanation  is 
still  required  ; faulty  grouping  of  words  and  a monotonous  ton* 
are  often  met.  The  senior  standards  are  not  likely  to  aegnn'1 
due  expression  till  more  care  is  given  to  style  in  the  junior. 
Little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  Geographical  ant 
Historical  Readers,  and  the  maps  have  not  been  referred  to 
nearly  so  much  as  they  should. 

Writing  is  usually  well  taught. 

Grammar  is  backward. 

Composition  continues  to  show  signs  of  improvement,  but  s 
still  weak  in  many  schools.  The  teaching  is  much  at  fa®. 
Systematic  treatment  is  rarely  given,  the  blackboard  in  hardly 
ever  used,  and  the  pupils’  exercises  show  the  same  them 
repeated  again  and  again , often  with  only  partial  check  an 
correction  of  errors.  , 

Arithmetic  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  proficiency  of 
junior  standards  is  fair ; of  the  senior,  tolerable,  or  worse.  1 
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time  for  this  subject  has  been  reduced,  owing  to  the  introdue-  Mr. 

tion  of  new  subjects,  and  the  teachers  have  not  yet,  as  a rule  M‘c“™°k 

treated  it  with  due  intelligence.  Sufficient  use  is  not  made  of 

the  blackboard  for  purposes  of  demonstration  and  explanation 

of  processes ; at  floor  lessons,  the  teacher  confines  himself  too 

much  to  dictating  questions  and  checking  the  answers ; at  the 

desk  lessons,  the  pupils — sometimes  three  or  four  looking  on 

the  same  book  are  left  to  themselves  with  a hasty  glance  from 

the  teacher  at  the  close.  Problems,  presented  to  the  pupils  in 

sack  a way  as  to  require  thought,  produce,  in  most  schools, 

absurd  results.  Notation,  Numeration,  Mental  Calculation ’ 

and  the  practical  parts  of  the  programme,  require  increased 

omitted11'  Weiglling  and  the  Measuring  of  liquids  are  usually 


Useful  instruction  is  being  given  in  Needlework.  Little 
very  hue  work  is  being  done,  but  the  points  are  being  taught 
which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  the  pupils. 

Singing  has  now  been  introduced  to  fully  half  the  New  Subject* 

scnools  m the  circuit.  In  some  cases  the  effort  has  been 

very  limited— a few  songs  by  ear  and  the  chord  of  Doh ; 

m many  instances  good  progress  has  been  made.  Drawing, 
rhysical  Drill,  and  Objects  Lessons  have  been  taken  up  almost 
universally.  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Instruction  are  sel- 
»om,and  Cookery  never,  met  with  outside  the  Convent  schools, 
itougliiy  speaking,  the  new  subjects  were  introduced  between 
"o  ana  three  years  ago.  In  1901  the  Inspectors,  anxious  to 
encourage,  and  wishing  to  show  the  greatest  leniency  towards 
leacners  who  had  received  no  special  training,  gave  credit 
ratter  for  what  had  been  attempted  than  for  what  had  been 
ctually  done.  In  1902  the  progress  made  has,  on  the  whole, 

»een  rather  disappointing.  Some  good  work  has  been  done, 
many  teachers  appear  to  entertain  the  idea  that  a low 
standard  suffices  to  obtain  at  least  a fair  report.  The  want  of 
kw’f  aPParatus.  has> .in  nearly  every  instance,  prevented  the 
ti>;0  eiJ.  ' efs. Gained  in  Elementary  Science  from  introducing 
chipfSU  ]®ct.fully  their  schools.  Object  Lessons  form  the 
tMpart  of  the  course  attempted.  Some  teachers  are  able  to 
V interesting  and  instructive ; in  the  hands  of  others 
tion  p6-?U1  i ^00  or  fail  to  secure  the  intelligent  atten- 

Cass-  .Many  teachers  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
rinlpo  v P,reParation  for  the  lesson,  and  attempt  it  without 
ohJi  i eYen  a Pipture  of  the  object.  The  chief  defect 

movpne<1  p1D  Physical  Drill  is  lack  of  perfect  simultaneity  of 
scWi  Thls  suhject,  so  far  as  taught,  combined  with 

“00J  discipline,  is  usually  good. 

lam  °f  the  general  effect  of  the  new  subjects  and  new  methods, 

EearKt,1  “P1  jIon  that  the  children  show  increased  smartness  in 
riatm  £ and  Composition,  and  that  their  discipline  and  car- 
amnlp U.1!6  e7ldence  of  improvement.  The  programme  gives 
Wunity  for  cultivating  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils, 
teachprl  Wl  , ot  he  able  to  reap  these  advantages  fully  till  the 
8 apply  themselves  more  earnestly  to  develop  the 
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Managers. 


reasoning  powers  rather  than  impart  information,  inculcate 
reliance  on  rules  and  formulae,  and  appeal  so  constantly  for  the 
exercise  of  the  memory. 

The  arrangements  of  the  time-table  are  still  based  on  the 
bipartite  or  tripartite  plan,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
teaching  staff ; and  upon  this  the  grouping  system  has  now 
been  grafted  pretty  extensively.  For  singing  the  pupils  are 
usually  divided  into  two  or  three  groups,  for  Object  Lessons 
into  one  or  two,  for  Drill  into  two.  For  Historical  and  Geo- 
giaphical  Reading,  Standards  III.  and  IV.  naturally  form  one 
group;  Standards  V.  and  VI.,  another.  The  same  grouping 
is  often  carried  out  at  lessons  on  Grammar,  Composition, 
Word-buildmg  and  the  principles  of  Arithmetic ; sometimes  at 
Leaning  and  Spelling.  A defect  occasionally  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  in  schools  with  more  than  one  teacher 
“VT™?  Vision  of  work  among  the  staff  does  not  correspond 
with  the  grouping  described  above,  hence  the  best  system  of 
grouping  cannot  be  carried  out. 

The  answering  of  the  monitors,  up  to  fourth  year  inclu- 
sive, was  generally  good.  Very  few  cases  of  culpable  neglect 
were  found.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  practical  tests 
were  performed  leaves  much  room  for  improvement.  The 
teachers  are  not  at  all  so  careful  to  train  their  monitors  to  teach 
as  they  are  to  see  that  they  get  their  lessons  well 

There  are  no  pupil-teachers  in  this  circuit. 

The  managers  axe,  with  a few  exceptions,  clergymen.  In 
some  localities  they  visit  their  schools  once  a month  as  a rule. 
In  extensive,  thinly  inhabited  parishes,  schools  are  often  along 
way  from  manager  s residence.  In  such  cases  the  manager 
may  not  visit  so  frequently,  but  the  local  curate  does.  In 
many  instances  they  visit  much  more  often  than  once  a month, 
ft  they  are  present  at  the  time  for  Eeligious  Instruction,  they 
may  take  part  in  the  work ; if  at  another  time,  they  may  listen 
to  a lesson  or  examine  a standard,  and  enquire  after  pupils 
who  are  absent. 


Local 

Interest, 


Optional  or 

Extra 

Branches. 


Very  little  local  interest  is  taken  in  the  schools.  In  a few 
cases  the  patron  or  manager  gives  annual  prizes,  and  a few 
receive  occasional  visits  from  ladies  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  Conversation  with  managers  leaves  the  impression  that 
many  parents  feel  no  anxiety  as  to  the  attendance  of  their  chil- 
u6n’i  Teachers  often  complain  that  pupils  are  allowed  to 
absent  themselves , or  are  kept  at  home  for  trivial  reasons,  and 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  induce  the 
parents  to  purchase  the  necessary  books,  &c. 

Mathematics  and  Instrumental  Music  were  taught  in 
several  schools,  and  French  in  one,  with  fair  results.  Irish 
is  the  only  other  extra  subject  attempted.  It  is  being  taken  up 
extensively , chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the  managers.  The 
papers  worked  at  the  examinations  were  forwarded  in  mo6t 
cases  to  the  Education  Office. 


sJhMk  A few  evening  schools  were  in  operation  in  the  early 

months  of  the  year.  The  number  of  illiterates  in  attendance 
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was  very  small.  The  pupils  were  mainly  boys  and  girls  who  : 
had  left  the  day  school  some  years  before,  after  reaching  at  • 
least  the  third  class.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
a large  number  of  applications  for  aid  was  made,  and  at  the 
end  of  December  there  were  about  ninety  of  these  schools  in 
operation.  Many  of  them  have  been  started  for  the  purpose  of 
■ hawing  Irish  taught.  The  other  subjects  of  instruction  are 
| Beading  and  Spelling,  Writing  (including  Composition),  Arith- 
metic, and,  in  a few  cases,  Mensuration  and  Bookkeeping. 
Those  in  operation  last  winter  showed  fair  proficiency. 

Managers  occasionally  interfere  in  settling  the  division? 
of  work  among  the  school  staff ; in  many  cases  they  have  t 
directed  the  introduction  of  Irish,  and  in  two  instances  they  4 
hare  held  lengthened  examinations.  Beyond  this  the  Inspec-  ‘ 
tors  are  not  aware  of  any  cases  in  which  the  managers  have  1 
availed  themselves  of  the  largely  increased  power  of  initiative 
green  under  the  Revised  Programme  and  Notes,  in  regard  to 
school  organisation,  preparation  of  suitable  programmes  within 
the  limits  of  the  curriculum,  the  holding  of  test  examinations 
of  pupils  &c.  Only  a few  modified  programmes  have  yet  been 
submitted.  They  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

it  has  already  been  stated  that  the  managers  or  their  ? 
curates  visit  the  schools  frequently,  when  they  hear  a lesson,  ii 
examine  a standard,  enquire  after  absent  pupils,  &c.  Their  s< 
wits  would  be  much  more  effective  if  they  referred  to  the  In-  £ 
spector  s Observation  Book,  and  saw  that  the  suggestions  left 
nerewere  carried  out,  paid  more  attention  to  the  cleanliness 
mm  neatness  of  the  rooms,  and  insisted  on  the  teachers  incul- 
catmg  habits  of  greater  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Mr’  °’Eeiuy  makes  the  following  remarks, 
hold  good  generally  : — 

pari^ll?icaljmanagf,r?’  however,  seem  so  much  in  touch  with  their 
fully  m if  a"d  everything  regarding  them,  that  I believe  they  are  as 
irtion^ef  th<l  state  of  aU  thelr  schooIs>  and  the  character  and 

Personal?,  U lhelr  teachers,  as  if  they  visited  and  superintended  both 
raneinWs  Th  ST  requently  than  is  actually  the  case.  It  must  be 
leers  T*  the  curates  Tisit  the  schools  as  often  as  the  man- 

«<*  to  ti  -I®11'  occasions,  when  conversing  with  managers  in  refer- 
fem  widow  1C  U)0  , 4 have  obtained  very  valuable  information  from 
ifflce,”  1 anew  they  did  not  possess  from  direct  personal  superinten- 


The  Secretaries, 
Education  Office. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  T.  M'Clintook. 
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Dr.  Beatty. 


Description 
of  Circuit. 


School- 

houses. 


Ballymena, 

January,  1903. 

Gentlemen, 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  the  11th  of  No- 
vember last,  I have  the  honour  to  submit  a General  Report  on 
the  schools  of  the  Ballymena  Circuit,  inspected  within  the  year. 
1902.  This  circuit  has  hitherto  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
the  County  Antrim,  together  with  the  south-eastern  projection 
of  the  County  Londonderry,  and  is  most  briefly  and  accurately 
described  as  the  area  of  which  Coleraine  and  Larne,  Bair  Head 
and  Draperstown  are  the  diagonal  points.  Agriculture  is,  of 
course,  the  staple  industry,  although  neither  the  climate  nor 
the  soil  can  be  said  to  be  propitious.  There  is,  however,  a con- 
siderable factory  population  in  the  towns  of  Ballymena,  Cole- 
raine, and  Larne,  and  in  the  country  between  Antrim  and 
Larne.  In  the  village  of  Cushendall,  a lady  has  started  a local 
industry  in  the  form  of  toy-making — an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  some  workmen,  this  indus- 
try gives  employment  for  the  leisure  time  of  children,  who  are 
found  to  be  fairly  expert,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  so, 
when  the  Revised  Programme  has  produced  its  full  fruit  of 
deftness  and  intelligence. 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Heron  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
sub-centre  at  Coleraine ; Mr.  Wyse  in  charge  of  the  Magkera- 
felt  section , and  Mr.  Gloster  of  the  Maghera  section ; while  I 
have  had  the  eastern  section,  from  Torr  Head  to  Larne.  It 
is  only  of  this  last-named  section  that  I can,  as  a rule,  speak 
from  detailed  experience;  although  I shall  refer  from  time  to 
time  to  the  information  with  regard  to  the  other  sections  which 
my  colleagues  have  so  freely  placed  at  my  disposal  : for  which, 
as  well  as  for  their  kind  co-operation  during  the  year,  I wish 
hereby  to  tender  them  my  cordial  thanks. 

The  schools  in  the  circuit  number  454. — On  the  whole  the 
school-houses  must  be  ranked  below  the  moderate  standard  of 
suitability  and  commodiousness,  which  prevails  throughout  Ire- 
land generally.  There  are  perhaps  worse  schools  elsewhere 
than  the  worst  here,  but  there  is  a depressing  uniformity  of  the 
barely  mediocre.  In  most  other  localities,  there  are  a few 
schools  which  seem  to  have  been  built  con  amore,  in  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  which  somebody  appears  to  have  taken  a 
pride.  Here  such  schools  appear  to  be  very  rare  indeed. 
When  you  have  said  that  the  houses  are  staunch  and  solid, 
you  have  said  almost  all  you  can  for  the  most  satisfactory  0 
them,  except,  indeed,  that  they  have  not  cost  anything  to  the 
Treasury — they  are  non-vested.  As  I have  in  a previous 
report  explained,  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  vested  schools 
produce  a disinclination  to  resort  to  Government  aid.^  There 
is  also  a certain  amount  of  local  pride  in  the  possession  of » 
school-house.  But  as  this  pride  is  strong  only  to  keep  and  no 
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to  make  worth  the  keeping,  and  is  a clear  instance  of,  Propter  Dr.  Beatty. 
vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas,  it  does  not  deserve  much  sym-  — 
pat-hy. 

As  to  space  accommodation,  there  are  about  twenty  in  the  Accommoda- 
circuit  which  do  not  provide  even  the  minimum  of  eight  square  ti0Di 
feet  for  each  child  in  average  attendance,  and  the  number 
which  would  fall  short  of  providing  that  space  for  the  maxi- 
mum attendance  would  be  very  much  larger.  A still  very 
much  larger  number  are  deficient  in  cubic  accommodation,  as 
the  ceilings  are,  as  a rule,  very  much  too  low.  The  low  ceil- 
ings are,  of  course,  accompanied  by  low  windows  and,  conse- 
quently, by  badly  distributed  light  and  imperfect  ventilation. 

On  the  whole,  I think  the  windows  are  the  weakest  feature  in 
the  houses ; but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  means  of  ventila- 
tion, imperfect  as  they  are,  are  not  always  utilised  by  the 
teachers  with  judgment.  Many  fail  to  distinguish  between 
flesh  air  and  a draught,  and  accordingly  windows  are  fre- 
quently opened  on  opposite  sides  at  the  same  time. 

houses  are  usually  fairly  clean  and  neat,  but  praise  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  extended  to  the  playgrounds  (where  there  Playgrounds 
are  such),  which  are  generally  left  very  much  in  a state  of 
nature.  They  are  hardly  ever  utilised  for,  or  beautified  with, 
flower  beds.  The  plan  of  having  a few  beds  of  flowers  or  ordi- 
“5 Plants,  around  the  school-house,  and  kept  in  order  by  the 
l I In  .llnder  teacher’s  supervision,  is  the  only  one, 
lengthening  experience  convinces  me,  by  which  the  ordinary 
country  child  can  be  trained  not  merely  in  a systematic  know- 
ledge of  plant  life,  and  therefore  of  agricultural  processes,  but 
also  m a taste  for,  and  interest  in,  his  future  work.  Apart 
rom  its  refining  effect,  this  work  would  furnish  a pleasant  and 
wealthy  occupation  for  the  play-hour,  which  is  often  only  an- 
tfler  name  for  a chilly  lounge  around  the  school-door, 
mliu  m,atte.r1  of  the  playgrounds  is  one  in  which  managers 
ignt  naturally  and  easily  have  exerted  a powerful  influence. 

. a rule,  they  have  grounds  and  gardens  of  their  own,  and 
“ad  experience  how  they  can  be  beautified.  Naturally 
mi  fh  °U  ^ desire  their  schools  to  be  tidy  and  comely.  Yet 
n me  many  occasions  on  which  I have  mentioned  this  matter 
managers,  my  suggestions  have  been  met  with  very  tepid 
or  with  numerous  objections.  As  far  as  I am  aware, 
in  tv  ■ 6 done  absolutely  nothing  to  encourage  teachers 
comnr  ?.lrectl0n- , And  yet  it  is  strange  that  purely  utilitarian 
chS  n8’  Such  as  railway  companies,  take  the  trouble  to 
tatfp  ' t • rewa,rd  their  stationmasters  for  the  neatness  and 
Disc  01  a f Nations  ; while  managers  of  schools  do  not  recog- 
kepninn-  • giye  Proof  of  recognising,  the  importance  of 
si™i  ar  examples  before  the  eyes  of  school  children 
committed  to  their  supervision. 

Thtrn  O0ut:offi,ce  accommodation  is  generally  unsatisfactory.  n,lf 
anv  Jje.twelve  schools  still  in  this  circuit  unprovided  with 
Very  large  mimher  of  schools  the  out-offices  ad- 
ouildmg,  owing  usually  to  the  absence  of  playgrounds. 
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Dr.  Beatty,  \ recent  outbreak  of  diphtheria  has  been  traced  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  district  to  the  cesspool  of  a school.  The  manager 
in  this  case,  I believe,  disputes  this  opinion;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  proximity  of  offices  to  the  school  house, 
even  where  it  does  not  actually  produce  disease,  serves  as  a 
predisposing  cause  by  sapping  the  vitality  of  both  teachers  and 
children. 

In  one  respect,  the  schools  are  lavishly  supplied,  that  is, in 
the  size  of  the  grates  and  chimneys ; and,  considering  the  in- 
effectiveness  for  their  purpose  of  these  huge  orifices,  the  heating 
m the  section  which  1 have  inspected  appears  to  be  fairly  well 
attended  to.  No  doubt  the  teacher  would  be  very  glad  to  heat 
the  room  (if  for  nothing  else,  for  his  own  comfort)  if  he  were 
supplied  with  plenty  of  fuel.  Managers  (with  few  exceptions) 
provide  none.  The  parents,  who  can  afford  it,  give  a load  of 
turt  (if  turf  be  the  fuel  used),  or  contribute  for  the  purchase  of 
coal , but  the  teacher  has  to  make  good  any  deficiency,  and  that 
is  often  considerable. 

The  supply  of  maps  is  fairly  satisfactory ; but  more  black- 
boards are  needed.  The  blackboard  and  the  chalk  have  now 
taken  the  place  of  the  cane  as  the  characteristic  weapons  of 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  more  of  them  there  are  the  better. 
±>ut  frequently  there  is  only  one  blackboard,  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  teacher  s labour,  and  hampers  the  work,  as  head- 
lines, sums,  &c. , cannot  be  written  out  at  the  start  of  the  day 
and  kept  in  readiness.  I found  two  schools  lately  without  an 
easel,  but  this  deficiency  is  exceptional. 

Music  is,  I think,  the  subject  which  is  here  worst  qorovided 
with  apparatus.  Very  many  schools  have  no  charts  at  all, 
and  hardly  any  have  a full  set.  This  deficiency  is,  however, 
being  supplied  in  a good  many  cases. 

It  is  a painful  duty  for  an  Inspector  to  exert  pressure  with 
regai d to  the  provision  of  apparatus,  knowing  as  he  does  that 
the  expense  in  almost  all  cases  will  fall  wholly  or  mainly  on 
the  unfortunate  teacher.  Quite  recently  a teacher  informed 
me  that  she  had  provided  the  table,  the  fire-screen,  the  maps, 
and  even  the  desks — in  fact  everything  except  the  walls  and  , 
the  roof  of  the  school-room. 

I have  not  yet  examined  any  school  which  had  received  a 
grant  of  Elementary  Science  apparatus ; and  I have  not  seen 
appaiatus  for  Hand-and-Eye  work  in  many.  Some  schools 
are  apparently  sending  in  applications  for  equipments  now,  but 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  these  applications  represent  anything  like 
he  number  of  teachers  who  attended  the  course  of  training  in 
Hand-and-Eye  work  in  Ballymena.  One  teacher,  who  had 
been  trained  but  had  not  introduced  the  subject,  explained 
that  he  thought  this  branch  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Board, 
ihe  manager  of  this  same  school  told  me  that  he  did  not 
think  much  of  the  New  Programme.”  Whether  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  two  statements,  I cannot  say.  But 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  every  teacher, 
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who  has  had  the  privilege  of  training,  utilises  the  knowledge  Dr.  Beatty. 
which  he  has  gained.  — 

I regret  to  say  that  very  few  schools  have  libraries  or  school 
museums.  I know  of  only  sis  libraries,  and  the  number  of  Libraries, 
schools  possessing  any  collection  of  books  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  2 per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  France, 

70  per  cent,  have  libraries,  and  the  books  in  the  school  libraries 
number  six  millions. 

Of  these  six  schools,  one  has  only  a handful,  another  has  a 
good  collection  of  several  hundreds,  originally  intended  for  the 
locality , but  stored  in  the  school-room  and  available  for  the  use 
of  the  school  children.  When  I say  that  this  farmers’  library 
contains  an  apparently  complete  set  of  the  “ English  Men  of 
Letters  ” series  in  its  original  red  binding,  and  that  the  other 
books  are  of  the  same  fine  literary  flavour,  it  will  not  seem 
strange  that  they  are  mildewed  and  stained — but  not  by  use. 

The  third  library  was  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Department.  Considering  that  this  Department 
seems  to  supply  T3’s  worth  of  books  gratis,  provided  a com- 
mittee be  constituted  to  take  charge  of  them,  it  is  strange  that 
more  applications  have  not  been  made  to  it.  Many  of  the 
books  are  above  the  heads  of  the  children,  but  some  would  be 
useful  As  teachers  find  a difficulty  in  procuring  materials  for 
eject  Lessons,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  teacher 
o ns  same  school  had  obtained  gratis  collections  of  articles, 
some  ot  them  in  glass  cases,  from  nine  different  firms,  as  well 
as  a good  many  books  in  connection  with  the  different  articles— 

•7™  ra“£ed  from  glass  to  glycerine  and  from  rope  to  eoffee- 
J"?s'  lbe  only  sch°°l  library  which,  so  far  as  I know,  was 
rarted  systematically  was  at  Cogry  Mills,  N.S.  Here  the 
diiu  S1S  ana  bve  scholars  act  as  a committee,  and  the 

• en  Pay  a penny  a week  for  the  use  of  the  books.  The 
niJ8nWerei0bUined  PartIy  from  the  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
tt,,.  Ktment’  and  Partly  under  Messrs.  Blackie’s  School 
ji.  _ ? ,®cheme.  The  manager  of  the  school  (a  layman)  has 
mmw,  J'  mterest  in  the  work  by  presenting  a press,  and  by 
jnrr  *t  to  the  parents  in  an  address  at  a school  gather- 

fflowlp1/16  f,  61  hnds  in  conse9fience  ‘ ‘ the  general 

enlarcJq  ” oi  the  pupils  is  increased  and  their  vocabulary  is 
savinS-Q  h i hie  also  thinks  that  the  library  (as  well  as  the 
bad  a Da“h,  which  has  been  started  in  the  same  school)  has 
e,tesas°well  eCt’  ^ merely  °n  the  children,  but  on  their 

of  comniv?et  ° r'y  one  school  museum  in  my  section.  By  way  School 
Httsenm  S°n-’  1 may  remark  that  France  has  14,000.  This  Museum*, 
food  Tm„C°?S1S*s  shells,  fossils,  specimens  of  metals,  and  a 
as  o rule  ">  °r+t!gn  ccd.ns  G*  as  a sea-faring  place)— all  collected, 
any  obipet^  mT6  PuPils  themselves.  No  payment  is  made  for 
set  in  the  ’ ?n'y  reward  is  that  the  specimens  should  be 

cost  almnt  '7*^  the  name  of  the  giver.  The  glass-case 
aivantaffe  f r shillings.  It  has  been  said  that  “The  great 
& a school  museum  is  not  in  having  it,  but  in 
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' Beaitt.  making  it  ; and  that  principle  appears  to  have  been  observed 
l?as?'  I am  110^  so  sure  about  the  observance  of  an- 
other principle:  that  the  museum  is  “ the  indispensable  auxi- 
liary of  the  real  object  lesson,”  and  that  “ the  museum  must 
be  appropriate  to  the  teaching.” 

Of  course,  such  things  as  libraries  and  museums  call  .espe- 
cially for  the  encouragement  and  help  of  the  manager.  In  the 
one  case  mentioned  above,  where  a library  was  successful,  the 
manager  had  taken  a personal  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  I have  heard  that  a manager  bail 
done  so ; and  therefore  the  absence  of  libraries  and  museums 
is  not  to  be  w'ondered  at.  In  one  case,  in  which  I discussed 
the  matter  with  a manager,  the  subject  was  apparently  re- 

f . garded  as  of  a rather  jocular  character. 

Repairs.  |n  a large  number  of  schools,  Manual  work  or  Elementirj 

Science  will  be  carried  on  under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  desks,  which  are  often  either  rickety  or  too 
steeply  sloped  or  hacked  and  rough — or  all  three  at  once. 
Where  they  are  only  hacked,  they  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
planing,  if  they  are  thick  enough  to  afford  it.  Many  of  them, 
however,  are  fit  only  for  firewood.  But  the  provision  of  dm 
furniture  and  the  necessary  repairs  and  renovations  of  the 
building  are  in  many  cases  apparently  hopeless  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  management.  The  doors  are  left  unpainted, 
the  walls  without  whitewash,  the  roofs  broken.  Quite  recently 
I had  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  convincing  a manager  that  white- 
wash was  desirable,  although  the  walls,  black  and  weather- 
stained,  were  before  his  eyes.  On  another  occasion,  in  another 
locality,  I had  to  spend  a like  amount  of  time  in  trying  (with- 
out success)  to  convince  a manager  that  a hole  in  the  roof, 
nearly  a foot  square,  through  which  the  rain  was  streaming, 
called  for  some  action  on  his  part. 

The  defects  in  the  school-houses  as  to  ventilation,  light, 
repair,  as  well  as  space,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  imped! 
ments  to  progress  in  anything  which  can  be  regarded  as  prac- 
tically useful  training  for  the  children.  Children  must  he 
taught  largely  by  objective  example,  and  of  all  Object  Lessons 
the  house  is  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  permanent.  It  is 
of  little  use  that  the  Beading  lessons  inculcate  lessons  of 
hygiene,  cleanliness,  and  tidiness,  when  the  school-house  is  a 
standing  example  of  the  contrary.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  tastelessness  and  slovenliness  of  Irish  industrial  pro- 
ducts must  have  been  fostered  by  the  dreary  bareness  of  school 
surroundings.  Twelve  months  ago,  I was  strongly  impressed 
by  the  inviting  appearance  of  a school,  which  the  teacher  had 
decorated  with  a charming  collection  of  photographs  and  P1C‘ 
tures.  . A few  weeks  since,  I was  surprised  to  find  the  walls  u 
all  their  pristine  nakedness.  In  reply  to  my  enquiries,  the 
manager  informed  me  (with  evident  approval  and  satisfaction) 
that,  on  the  late  teacher’s  departure,  th?  patron  had  cleared, 
the  walls.  I 
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However  difficult  it  may  be  to  find  a remedy  for  defects  in 
{he  school-houses,  it  is  easy  to  discover  one  cause  which  has 
contributed  very  powerfully  to  aggravate  them  : that  is,  the 
multiplication  of  school-houses.  The  funds  which  might  keep 
one  house  in  repair  are  naturally  enough  insufficient  for  two  or 
three.  Mr.  Purser,  Chief  Inspector,  in  his  last  report,  referred 
to  the  glaring  case  of  Magherafelt,  a village  in  this  circuit, 
which  has  eight  schools  for  a population  of  1,400 ; and  in  one 
respect  Ballymena  is  nearly  as  bad.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  11,000,  and  the  average  attendance  for  last  year  was 
1,445.  Por  this  attendance,  three  composite  schools,  each 
with  three  departments,  would  be  amply  sufficient — each  de- 
partment having  an  attendance  of  about  160 — and  if  these 
schools  were  placed  at  reasonable  distances,  very  few  children 
need  walk  more  than  500  yards  to  reach  their  schools.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are  seventeen  schools  in  the 
town.  There  are  the  Model  schools,  in  the  teaching  staff  of 
which,  I may  mention,  there  are  representatives  of  the  B.C. 
and  of  the  three  principal  Protestant  creeds.  Then  there  are 
the  Guy’s  schools,  managed  jointly  by  E.C.’s  and  Presby- 
terians. These  two  groups  of  schools,  one  might  imagine, 
would  satisfy  everybody.  But,  in  addition,  there  are  two 
schools  under  Presbyterian  management,  three  under  E.G., 
and  no  less  than  five  under  B.C.  management.  Thus  the  two 
latter  creeds,  in  addition  to  their  available  share  of  the  other 
schools,  have  no  less  than  eight  schools  for  the  special  benefit 
of  an  attendance  of  350  children.  The  houses,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  poor  and  in  one  case  distinctly  bad. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  workhouse  school,  which  could  be  easily 
got  rid  of,  if  the  children  were,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  commonsense,  sent  to  the  ordinary  schools, 
after  the  system  which  has  been  introduced,  for  instance  in 
Mullingar,  and  recently  so  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Gaffney, 
too  Bishop  of  Meath.  The  Larne  Workhouse  School,  I may 
mention,  is  so  small  as  to  be  irregular  in  its  action.  Some 
years  it  has  children  for  examination,  and  some  years  none. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  funds  spent  on  the  provision  of 
'ese  sixteen  schools,  if  lum joed  together,  would  have  sufficed 
oi  the  erection  of  much  better  buildings.  This  is  quite  apart 
iom  the  serious  loss  of  public  money  in  tl  e administration  and 
ganisation  of  these  little  schools,  and  apart  from  the  most 
rious  loss  of  all  involved  in  their  tendency  to  foster  the  spirit 
sectarianism  among  the  children,  who  are  thus  led  to  regard 
eniselves  not  as  Irishmen  or  Irish  women,  but  as  members  of 

e particular  denomination.  As  to  the  teachers,  there  is 
frnn  +r  ?ePous  'oss  : in  the  fact  that  so  many  must  go  straight 
].  training  to  the  principalsliip  of  some  tiny  school.  If 
tearb  sotloo^s  were  the  rule,  as  they  might  easily  be  in  towns, 
traim'erS  wo  . much  more  frequently  undergo  some  period  of 
mg  as  assistants  before  appointment  to  principalships. 
thesp  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  reference  to 

11  tiplifid  schools  is  that  seemingly  the  parents  do  not 
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want  them.  Protestants,  at  least,  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  schools  under  the  management  of  their  respective  clergy- 
men ; and  I have  known  some  schools,  where  only  a mere  frac- 
tion of  the  pupils  belonged  to  the  congregation  or  even  creed  ol 
the  manager.  Even  within  the  last  couple  of  months,  a man- 
ager, in  dismissing  a teacher,  based  his  action  largely  on  the 
fact  that  the  elder  boys  left  for  other  schools  in  the  place,  all 
of  which  are  under  management  of  a different  creed.  It  is, 
therefore,  pretty  plain  that  parents  are  not  specially  interested 
in  the  matter,  and,  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  teachers 
are  any  more  so,  the  onus  of  these  multiplied  schools  must  fall 
on  the  managers  of  different  creeds.  Nor  can  the  multiplica- 
tion be  attributed  always  to  the  exigencies  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. For  instance,  in  Lame,  four  of  the  schools  have  no  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  at  Cairncastle,  which,  although  it  is  not 
even  a hamlet  but  simply  half-a-dozen  houses,  has  two  schools 
within  fifty  yards  of  one  another,  there  is  no  religious  instruc- 
tion in  one  of  them. 

Protestant  children,  as  a rule,  do  not  attend  schools  under 
R.C.  management,  but  I have  recently  come  upon  a case, 
which  shows  that  this  rule  is  not  invariable,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrates  in  a glaring  way  the  multiplication  problem. 
Three  and  a half  miles  from  Ballymena  is  the  village  of 
Broughshane,  with  a population  of  575  inhabitants.  Two 
schools  might  fairly  be  considered  ample  for  this  number  of 
inhabitants.  There  are  actually  four.  One  of  these,  under 
R.C.  management,  has  a very  small  attendance,  has  hadaveiy 
unsatisfactory  record,  and  is  held  in  an  admittedly  very  poor 
house.  Therefore  the  existence  of  this  school  might  be  reason- 
ably attributed  to  denominational  requirements.  But , astonish- 
ing to  relate,  this  school  is  in  attendance  as  undenominational 
as  it  could  be.  For  half  the  pupils  are  Protestants  and  bad 
are  R.C. ; and  the  Protestants  themselves  are  divided  between 
E.C.’s  and  Presbyterians.  This  clearly  is  a case  where,  toad 
appearance , the  parents  have  no  desire  for  denominational  edu- 
cation. 

The  same  system  of  multiplication  prevails  throughout 
Carnlough,  for  instance,  with  less  than  600  people,  has  nv(, 
schools.  But  the  most  extraordinary  case  which  I have  me 
(unique,  it  is  to  be  hoped)  is  that  of  Clough  N.S.  and  Dunagnj 
Parochial  N.S.,  which,  both  under  Protestant  management- 
stand  precisely  facing  one  another,  on  opposite  sides  of  ® 
road.  In  this  case,  the  united  averages  (for  1901 — the  b>s 
available)  would  amount  to  only  92'3.  Therefore  the  unite 
attendances  could  be  taught  by  one  principal  and  one  assistin'  - 
while,  under  present  arrangements,  two  principals  and  on 
assistant  are  employed.  Thus  the  salary  of  one  principal,  to- 
gether with  the  various  expenses  of  administration  of  an  a 1 
tional  school,  are  a.  dead  loss  to  the  Board’s  revenues. 

The  teachers  in  the  eastern  section  of  this  circuit  appe 
to  be  divisible  into  two  groups.  In  the  southern  portion,  ® 
especially  around  Larne,  they  seem  to  have  many  of  the  c 
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acteristics  which  I have  found  in  the  teachers  of  Belfast  — pro-  Dr.  Beatty. 
gressiveness,  briskness,  and  intelligence.  In  the  northern  por- 
tion,  they  have  not  impressed  me  so  favourably..  The  latter 
are  diligent,  but  apparently  wanting  in  initiative  and  spon- 
taneity. It  is  rarely  that  one  finds  much  enthusiasm,  many 
new  expedients,  or  indeed  much  eagerness  to  take  up  the  new 
subjects.  There  is  a certain  monotony  about  the  schools.  It 
is  not  often  that  one  is  inclined  to  take  up  one’s  note-book  and 
say  “that  is  a good  hint,  that  is  something  new.”  This  is 
really  a more  serious  defect  in  school-keeping  than  want  of 
evenness  in  the  teaching.  Of  course,  under  the  results  system, 
it  was  no  defect  at  all,  and  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 
injury  wrought  by  that  system  than  the  fact  that  the  more  con- 
scientious, the  more  systematic  a teacher  was,  the  more  his 
teaching  tended  to  lose  life  and  stimulus.  But  under  a freer 
and  more  elastic  system — in  other  words  an  educational  system 
such  as  the  teachers  now  enjoy— interest  and  stimulus  become 
the  main  factors  in  the  training  of  the  children.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  not  what  is  taught,  but  how  it  is  taught.  One 
teacher  may  handle  Object  Lessons  in  such  a way  as  to  be  an 
opiate  instead  of  a stimulus,  while  another  may  make 
mechanical  work  like  Writing  the  vehicle  of  stimulating  train- 
ing. Thus  the  dead  level  of  mechanical  impartiality  in  the 
school  teaching  is  one  of  the  least  productive  of  all  systems. 

However,  the  spell  of  the  results  system  is  losing  its  force,  and 
teachers  are  beginning  to  realise  that  they  have  much  freedom 
if  they  will  only  use  it.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  a diffi- 
culty in  realising  this.  They  have  not  read  enough  to  give 
breadth  to  their  ideas ; they  know  little  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples  of  education  or  of  the  various  ways  in  which  various 
communities  have  given  practical  shape  to  those  principles 
Managers  cannot  advise  them,  for  they  know  as  little  of  educa- 
tional  principles,  and  much  less  of  educational  practice,  than 
they  do  themselves.  Inspectors  can  rarely  visit  and,  when 
they  do,  have  work  cut  out  for  every  minute  of  their  stay, 
teachers  endeavour,  as  a rule,  to  make  themselves  verbally 
acquainted  with  the  instructions  of  the  Bevised  Programme 
but  even  here  preconceived  ideas,  many  of  them  the  product  of 
the  results  era,  blind  them  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  instruc- 
“ n,8;  ,-Lor  instance,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  a teacher  told 
me  that  the  children  m her  school  did  not  require  Drill,  as  they 
M so  much  exercise  about  the  fields,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
ml  is  not  merely  systematised  exercise,  but  is  also  a training 
n order,  attention,  and  obedience.  Drill  is  treated  as  one  sub- 
ject  and  discipline  as  another  subject,  and  the  two  as  being 

L®  IS00rraected.  Lately,Iwasinaschoolwherethemarch- 

honeTpa«8ieXre  ientT  ,ndi.t-he  I)ri11  goo<J’  wllile  the  discipline  was 
SY,  *n  *hls  ?ame  school,  infants  were  trained  to 
"S  the  f?at  of  changing  step  on  the  march.  If  a teacher 
school ^ “doughty  realise  that  the  purpose  in  sending  a child  to 
,hl!f  w have  it  taught  tricks  of  various  kinds,  called 
suojeots , but  to  have  it  trained  in  good  habits  mental,  moral 
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and  physical,  he  could  not  make  mistakes  like  this.  A parallel 
error  is  observable  in  the  introduction  of  paper  work.  Instead 
of  starting  from  the  simplest  forms  and  gradually  training  the 
children  to  read  the  blackboard,  the  children  are  plunged  into 
elaborate  folds,  which  they  can  read  only  by  rote.  If 
teachers  could  only  realise  that  their  duty  is  not  to  teach  the 
children  to  juggle  with  bits  of  paper,  but  to  train  them  to  read 
with  accuracy  external  objects  and  to  reproduce  their  reading 
with  their  fingers,  they  would  not  err  in  this  way.  Ages  of 
book-teaching  have  shown  the  teachers  how  to  graduate  the 
lessons  in  the  Beading  Primer,  and  they  would  thihk  it 
supremely  ridiculous  to  set  the  two-letter  child  to  read  a word 
of  four  syllables  ; but  they  do  not  recognise  the  equal  absurdity 
of  setting  a beginner  to  decipher  the  most  elaborate  patterns 
on  the  blackboard.  Years  and  traditions  of  book  and  memory 
work  have  so  warped  their  notions  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
realise  that  paper  or  wire  or  brick  or  cardboard  or  clay,  or 
whatever  the  material  used  may  be,  is  only  the  medium,  not 
the  end ; and  that  the  end  is  the  child’s  accuracy  of  vision, 
quickness  of  intelligence,  and  deftness  of  finger. 

So  far  as  attendance  at  the  organisers’  classes  in  Singing  and 
Manual' work  is  concerned , the  teachers  did  their  part.  In  one 
case  a teacher  of  advanced  years  (and  certainly  not  a specially 
active  one)  attended  a night  class,  although  he  lives  seven 
miles  from  the  centre.  Another  teacher,  of  equally  advanced 
years,  went  a . railway  journey  of  two  hours  to  arid  from  his 
class.  Two  candidate  Manual  Instructresses  came  from  dis- 
tances of  twenty  miles.  Some  of  the  older  teachers,  who  can- 
not or  will'  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  requirements, 
are  retiring  on  pension — which  is  often  smaller  than  they 
might  obtain  by  some  further  years  of  service.  This  is, a 
matter  for  regret.  At  the  same  time,  in  a vital  matter  like 
education,  sympathy  may  be  at  times  misplaced.  The  evil 
done  by  an  incompetent  or  negligent  teacher  is  not,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  a definite  quantity.  It  is  really  and  literally 'in- 
limited.  If  an  employe  in  a business  firm,  for  instance,  is  in- 
competent or  negligent,  the  merchant  may  lose  his  customers 
or  his  profits.  They  pass  to  someone  else,  but  the  community 
at  large  does  not  suffer.  But  if  a teacher  fails  to  train  children 
in  good  habits  and  in  intelligent  use  of  their  powers,  he  affects, 
at  the  most  impressionable  time  of  life,  hundreds  of  children, 
each  of  whom  will  probably  be  the  parent  of  several  children. 
So  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  training 
given  by  a teacher  may  affect  whole  generations  and  whole  dis- 
tricts. For  instance,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a teacher 
who  has  insisted  on  cleanliness  during  five  hours  , a day  for  the 
six  or  seven  years  of  schbol  life  has  stamped  a durable  habit, 
which  can  hardly  be  eradicated,  and  which  will  be  an  example 
to  the  children  of  those  children. 

I re'gret  to  say  that  very  few  teachers  have  yet  introduced  a 
systematic  syllabus  of  work  or  a record  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  year.  In  some  cases  they  state  that  the  programme 
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is  their  syllabus  in  the  subjects  attempted.  This  is  not  often  Dr.  Beatty. 
literally  the  case ; for  instance,  the  Arithmetic  programme  is 
rarely  taught  quite  completely.  At  any  rate,  a record  of  the 
work  actually  covered  is  indispensable  for  systematic  teaching. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  a comparison  between  the  work 
proposed  and  the  work  accomplished  would  be  much  facilitated, 
jf  these  were  entered  on  pages  facing  one  another.  In  a few 
cases  I have  found  records  of  periodical  examinations  held  by 
the  teacher,  with  his  criticisms  on  the  progress  made.  These 
criticisms  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  leniency,  quite  the  oppo- 
site ; and  one  of  them  wound  up  with  an  expression  of  opinion 
which  might  with  advantage  be  commended  to  the  serious 
attention  of  all  School  Attendance  Committees  : “If  the 
attendance  does  not  improve ..  during  the  coming  year,  the 
teachers  may  go  into  the  lunatic  asylum.’’  Before  passing 
from  the  merits  of  the  teaching  body,  I should  wish  to  point 
out  the  serious  disadvantage  under  which  our  teachers  labour 
by  the  want  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a teacher’s  library. 

Modern  education  is  largely  an  experimental  science,  and  the 
world  is  flooded  with  descriptions  of  these  experiments , many 
of  them  both  interesting  and  stimulating.  To  an  isolated 
teacher,  such  literature  affords  the  only  avenue  of  escape  from 
stagnation  and  routine.  But  few  teachers  know  of  these  pub- 
lications or  could  afford  to  buy  them.  Twenty  libraries  in 
the  twenty  largest  towns  of  the  country,  each  with  600 
volumes,  would  place  a fair  proportion  of  the  teachers  within 
reach  of  this  knowledge.  The  total  of  10,000  volumes  is  not 
extravagant,  being  just  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  million 
books  which  are  contained  in  the  teachers’  libraries  of  France. 

That  there  is  a growing  desire  for  such  literature  seems  to  be 
the  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  greater  thought- 
fulness, breadth  of  view,  and  technical  knowledge,  perceptible 
during  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  educational  publications, 
which  circulate  among  National  teachers,  owing  no  doubt 
largely  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  Revised  Programme. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  dual  school  Atten<il‘nce' 
attendance  has  not  been  more  widely  adopted.  In  this  circuit, 
except  in  some  of  the  Ballymena  schools , in  two  schools  in  the 
village  of  Bally clare  and  in  one  at  Randalstown,  it  does  not 
appear  to  exist.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tMt  in  town  schools 
(especially  where,  as  in  this  country,  they  are  crowded  and 
badly  constructed)  the  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  bene- 
ficial. To  teachers,  however,  it  is  less  convenient  than  the 
older  system.  Like  most  other  people,  teachers,  I think, 
prefer  (unwisely  in  this  case  for  their  own  health)  to  have  their 
work  over  and  done  with  as  early  as  possible  ; and  some  of  them 
live  at  a distance  from  the  scene  of  their  work.  If  our  schools 
Were  under  the  control  of  a public  body  , this  matter  would  hot 
be  left  to  the  private  convenience  and  taste  of  the  teacher ; it 
would  be  settled  in  the  way  most  beneficial  for  the  children. 

At  present,  however,  there  is  no  concerted  action  among  the 
various  managers  of  schools  in  any  particular  place ; probably 

n 2 
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they  are  barely,  if  even  so  much,  on  speaking  terms  with  one 
another,  and  often  practically  ignore  the  existence  of  one  an- 
other’s schools.  Consequently,  the  managers  not  having  dis- 
cussed the  matter,  as  one  involving  the  broad  interests  of  the 
child  community,  nor  having  any  collective  opinion  at  their 
back,  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  of  the  status  quo. 

The  whole  of  this  circuit  is  now  subject  to  compulsory  atten- 
dance, the  Magherafelt  Council  having  fallen  into  line  with 
the  rest.  Compulsory  attendance  has  hitherto  produced  a good 
deal  of  disappointment  in  the  minds  of  those  who  forgot  that 
it  is  not  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  its  adminis. 
tration  that  really  tells.  It  was  found,  after  the  first  excite- 
ment and  terror  of  the  new  procedure  had  subsided,  that  it  had 
reduced  the  number  on  rolls,  and  that  its  effect  on  the  atten- 
dance of  children  outside  the  age-limits  of  compulsion  was  actu- 
ally deleterious.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  steadied  the  atten- 
dance in  the  main  body  of  the  school,  it  has  raised  the  average 
attendance  as  a whole,  and  it  has  clearly  raised  the  proportion 
of  average  attendance  to  average  on  rolls.  In  Coleraine,  for 
instance,  the  proportion  before  compulsion  was  65 ; it  is  now 
above  71.  In  any  case,  it  is  a great  advance  that  the  principle 
of  compulsion  has  been  established ; not  because  it  is  compul- 
sion (which  is  a regrettable  necessity) , but  because  its  adoption 
is  an  acknowledgment  that  school  attendance  is  a duty.  For, 
as  a French  educationist  has  pointed  out,  the  effect  of  compul- 
sion is  not  purely  penal ; it  is  to  a great  extent  moral,  “ infus- 
ing into  the  public  conscience  the  idea  of  a new  duty.”  Tie 
adoption  of  compulsion  is  the  practical  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  duty,  however  imperfectly  its  behests  are  yet 
obeyed.  How  imperfectly,  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing facts.  In  one  of  the  last  schools  I have  examined,  I found 
that  in  the  Fourth  Standard  there  were  seven  pupils.  Five  oi 
them  had  made  considerably  less  than  100  attendances  during 
the  year;  two  of  them  between  60  and  70;  three  of  them  be- 
tween 70  and  80.  In  Third  Standard,  there  were  eight  pupils. 
One  of  these  had  made  42  attendances,  one  69,  one  70,  one 88. 
All  the  boys  in  Fourth  Standard  had  been  struck  off  the  rolls 
during  the  summer,  owing  to  long  absence ; and  one  of  tie 
girls  in  Fourth  Standard  was  absent  from  the  18th  April  to  tie 
8th  of  December. 

These  children  are  usually  employed  in  herding  cattle,  which 
occupies  them  from  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  or,  in  the  long  days, to 
10  p.m.  In  other  places  they  are  employed  in  tying  corn,  clear- 
ing corn,  “ dropping  ” potatoes,  gathering  potatoes,  worliiig 
in  “the  moss,”  or  “bringing  meat  to  the  moss”  (bringing 
dinner  to  the  turf-cutters),  &c.,  &c.— in  fact,  in  anything  ail 
everything  but  going  to  school.  As  a child  said  in  his  com- 
position : “In  winter  one  has  nothing  to  do,  so  one  goes  to 
school.  ” 

In  another  school , within  the  last  few  weeks , I found  three 
children,  aged  respectively  12, 10,  8 years.  The  last-mentioned 
pad  never  been  at  school  till  a few  days  before,  and  the  elder 
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children  had  attended  previously  for  only  two  weeks  at  another  Dr.  Beattv. 
school.  The  child  of  twelve  years  was  employed  in  writing  comply 
“£_a— t.”  In  another  school  in  the  same  locality,  I see  Attendance, 
from  the  Commissioners’  Report  of  three  years  back  that  the 
average  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  was  82,  and  the  average 
attendance  40 — that,  in  fact,  the  children  attended  less  than 
half  the  days  on  which  the  school  was  open. 

I read  lately  that  a manager  in  a neighbouring  county  had 
said,  in  opposing  the  introduction  of  compulsion,  that  “it 
would  be  a libel  on  parents  to  say  that  they  must  keep  their 
children  at  school.”  These  figures  prove  conclusively  at  any 
rate  that  it  is  no  libel  to  say  that  they  do  not  do  so. 

These  examples  refer  to  a district  which  has  only  just  now 
come  under  compulsion.  But  that  there  is  great  laxity,  even 
where  compulsion  exists,  is  shown  by  the  next  example.  In 
this  school,  three  of  the  children  had  attended  respectively  36, 

51,  63  days  during  the  year.  I asked  particularly  whether  in 
these  cases  there  was  any  special  reason  for  absence,  and  I was 
told  that  there  was  none. 

It  is  a melancholy  fact  that  the  proportion  of  attendance  to 
enrolment  in  Ireland  (63'9)  is  still  more  than  4 per  cent,  lower 
than  it  was  in  England  previous  even  to  the  Education  Act  of 
1870. 

Now  that  compulsion  has  been  so  widely  introduced,  the 
developments  urgently  required  are — first,  that  its  administra- 
tion be  made  stricter,  and  secondly,  that  its  area  be  extended 
bo  as  to  embrace  the  Sixth  Standard.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
school,  legal  compulsion  can  hardly  be  ever  applied  to  children 
under  six  years  of  age.  Therefore  the  pressure  for  them  must 
be  indirect.  The  schools  should  be  made  more  attractive  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  special  schools  for  little  children  should  be 
provided.  This  is  not  possible  in  country  places,  but  in  towns 
it  is  quite  feasible.  Unfortunately,  this  advantage  is  frequently 
sacrificed  (indeed  almost  invariably)  by  dividing  the  children 
sccording  to  sex,  into  a boys’  school  and  a girls’  school,  instead 
of  into  a senior  school  and  a junior  school,  as  is  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, with  manifest  advantage,  in  some  Belfast  schools.  I 
line  already  pointed  out  in  a previous  report  the  advantages  of 
this  system,  which,  I may  say,  appears  to  be  little  known  to 
managers.  The  only  objection  of  any  weight  to  this  division, 
raicfi  previously  existed,  has  now  disappeared.  As  a rule  it 
was  found  difficult  to  maintain  the  teaching  of  extra  subjects 
and  advanced  Sixth  Class  teaching  in  these  schools.  But 
Ktra  subjects  are  hardly  taught  now,  and  the  provision  of 
Higher  Primary  schools  will  remove  the  necessity  for  this  ad- 
wnced  teaching  in  ordinary  schools.  A few  good  higher 
rrimary  schools  would  be  much  required  here,  as  an  incentive 
o onger  attendance  at  school,  as  children  here  complete  their 
school  life  at  much  too  early  an  age. 

J^gard  to  those  who  are  still  under  compulsion,  it  is 
, elf “ ™at  mu°h  more  stringent  measures  should  be 
opted.  Excuses  are  accepted  too  readily  by  Committees, 
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and  even  where  the  last  stage  of  all  is  reached  with  a fine,  this 
is  so  small  that  the  parent  can  pay  it  (with  a margin  of  profit) 
out  of  the  value  of  his  child’s  work.  But  that  stage  is  not  often 
reached,  and  the  cheerily  optimistic  tone  which  appears  often 
to  prevail  at  the  meetings  of  Committees  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts.  I read  recently,  with  regard  to  a town  where  the  history 
of  school  attendance  has  been  by  no  means  satisfactory,  that 
the  Attendance  officer  had  no  defaulters  to  report,  and  that  the 
members  expressed  pleasure  at  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  was  discharging  his  duties.  The  connection  in  this 
case  is  not  very  obvious.  The  word  “ defaulter  ” needs  a 
stricter  definition,  and  the  adoption  of  some  suitable  and  sys- 
tematic plan  for  notifying  the  names  of  defaulters  is  required. 
Where  the  Act  is  properly  enforced,  a list  is  returned  each 
week  of  the  children  who  have  been  absent  for  more  than  one 
day  during  the  preceding  week.  It.  appears,  however,  that. in 
a good  many  places,  even  towns,  there  are  no  rules  as  to  what 
constitutes  a defaulter,  nor  even  any  forms  for  the  entry  of 
their  names.  The  Ballymena  Bural  District  Committee  began 
its  work  well  and  has  issued  regular  forms  for  the  names  of 
absentees,  but  even  here,  I am  told,  unless  a -child  has  been 
absent  more  than  a third  of  the  previous  month , the  name  is 
not  entered.  It  thus  follows  that  a child  might  be  absent 
nearly  a hundred  days  in  the  year  without  being  reckoned  a 
defaulter.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  strict  instructions 
should  be  issued  to  teachers  in  this  matter,  because  their  in- 
terests are  not  always  identical  with  those  of  compulsion..  They, 
of  course,  desire  that  the  regular  attenders  should  become  more 
regular,  but  it  is  not  for  these  children  that  compulsion  is  most 
urgently  required.  It  is  necessary  especially  for  the  waifs,  the 
poor,  neglected,  uncontrolled  children;  and  these  children  give 
trouble  and  little  profit  to  the  teachers,  especially  now,  when  a 
high  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  school  is  more  advantageous 
than  a small  increase  in  the  attendance.  That  such  definite 
and  clear  instructions  to  teachers  are  not  unnecessary  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  which  I mentioned  in  a previous  report,  that  even 
in  Belfast  a teacher  had  for  years  made  no  returns  at  all  of 
defaulters.  Suggestions,  however,  on  matters  of  this  kind  can 
take  practical  shape  only  by  means  of  the  co-operation  and  the 
united  wisdom  of  School  Attendance  Committees.  But  Cant 
mittees,  like  managers,  have  no  bond  of  cohesion,  and  have 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  vitality  which  comes  from  cor 
operation. 

Attendance  is,  of  course,  constantly  hampered  by  tihe  recur- 
rence of  epidemics.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  out- 
breaks of  scarlatina,  measles,  and.  diphtheria,  but  not, >1  be- 
lieve to  any  extent  beyond  what  may  be  anticipated  in  au 
average  year.  It  need,  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  over- 
crowded, unsanitary,  and  badly-ventilated  school-houses,  ana 
the  usually  primitive  and  insufficient  accommodation  for  hang- 
ing shawls  and  cloaks,  supply  a prolific  breeding  ground  for  the 
germs  of  many  diseases.  The  establishment  : of  a strict  sam- 
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, ry  inspection  of  schools  is  a crying  necessity.  Perhaps  I Dr-  B«mt 
’ venture  to  express  respectful  surprise  that,  while  the 
Board  is  assisted  by  a law  adviser,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
professional  advice  on  matters  of  this.  kind.  . 

F In  connection  with  the  question  of  attendance,  compulsory  vacation, 
or  otherwise,  an  important  factor  for  consideration  is  the  length 
and  period  of  vacation.  It  is  often  urged  with  truth  that 
school  children  in  the  country  cannot  attend  all  the  year  round, 
because  they  are  required  to  help  in  farm  work.  Such  a con- 
summation is  neither  possible  nor  even  perhaps  .wholly  desir- 
able. There  is  an  educational  value  in  the  helping  hand  which 
even  a child  can  render  to  his  family  in  the  emergency  of  the 
harvest.  He  acquires  an  interest  in  the  country  and  in  his 
future  employment,  and  he  receives  a lesson  in  the  value  of 
social  co-operation . E ven  in  Germany , the  paradise  of  school 
attendance,  allowance  is  made  for  the  Kartoffel  Eerien  or 
potato  holidays.  The  eight  days  allowed,  however,  would  not 
go  far  with  the  children  of  our  schools  ; and  the  important  thing 
to  remember  is  that  the  amount  of  vacation  usually  given  in 
National  schools,  if  properly  distributed  as  to  season,  is  ample 
to  provide  for  all  farm  requirements,  and  thus  leave  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  free  for  school  attendance.  But  the  astonishing 
diversity  as  to  both  season  and  length  of  vacation  raises  doubts 
as  to  whether  proper  judgment  is  exercised  in  their  choice. 

Recently  the  three  successive  schools  which  I examined  had 
been  closed  respectively  for  56  days,  29  days,  24  days.  One 
school  had  been  closed  for  59  days  ; another  for  20  days.  The 
latter  teacher  had  taught  for  39  days  (or  within  one  day  of 
eight  weeks)  more  than  the  other.  The  divergence  is,  how- 
ever, not  merely  in  the  amount,  but  also  (in  localities  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions  in  all  respects)  in  the  periods  at 
which  the  vacation  is  given.  In  one  village,  two  of  the  schools 
close  in  July,  the  other  in  September.  Of  two  schools  within 
half  a mile  of  each  other  , one1  takes  the  first  half  of  August  and 
the  middle  of  April ; the  other  takes  the  first  half  of  June  and 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November.  One 


group  of  schools  takes  the  month  of  September,  with  a short 
vacation  at  Easter  and  Christmas ; the  neighbouring  group  of 
schools  takes  a fortnight  at  Easter,  another  fortnight  at  Christ- 
mas, another  fortnight  in  September — an  arrangement  which 
appears  to  be  made  in  perfect  indifference  to  the  convenience 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
arrangement  is  in  the  village  of  Broughshane  (to  which  I have 
referred  under  another  head) , where  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools 
under  the  same  roof  and  the  same  management  close  at  dif- 
ferent times — the  boys’  school  closing  when  the  girls’  re-opens 
-an  arrangement  which  seems  for  several  reasons  objection- 
able. As  to  the  procedure  in  allotting  vacations,  there  seems 
to  be  also  great  variety.  In  some  cases  they  are  marked  out 
by  the  managers ; in  others  the  teacher  seems  to  have  an 
almost  free  hand.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  , as  well  in  regard  to 
the  dual  attendance,  compulsory  attendance  and  school  man- 
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agement  generally,  there  appears  to  be  an  utter  lack  of  con- 
certed action.  There  is  no  attempt  to  elaborate  by  general 
discussion  the  most  suitable  arrangement.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  il  even  now  the  managers,  flinging 
aside  their  exclusiveness,  were  deliberately  to  combine  with  a 
view  solely  to  the  spread  of  education,  they  could  in  a decade 
wipe  the  illiterate  off  the  face  of  Ireland. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  improvement  in  Heading, 
which  the  instructions  of  the  Revised  Programme  and  the  in- 
troduction of  more  interesting  Readers  produced,  is  still  in 
progress.  Neither  is  there  retrogression ; the  subject  seems  to 
be  simply  stationary,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the 
teachers’  attention  is  largely  diverted  to  the  newer  subjects. 
The  absence  of  clear  articulation  is  probably  the  greatest 
'defect,  and  this  is  hardly  likely  to  be  removed  till  teachers  re- 
cognise that  the  training  in  articulation  must  be  continuous, 
not  merely  with  reference  to  the  Reading  lesson,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  every  answer  which  the  child  utters.  To  the  many  In- 
spectors who  for  years  have  been  preaching  the  necessity  for 
clearness  of  speech  it  is  interesting  to  find  their  doctrine  sup- 
ported, with  all  the  emphasis  which  italics  can  give,  by  the 
Intermediate  Board  Inspectors,  who  say  : — “We  estimate  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  schools  results  would  be  improved  by  at 
least  one-third  if  the  lessons  were  taken  at  the  proper  pace, 
and  if  the  pupils  were  compelled  to  speak  in  such  a way  as  to 
be  audible  to  one  another”  The  Board’s  Readers  are  now 
quite  exceptional,  and,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  cause  or 
effect,  I have  now  through  experience  come  to  regard  their  use 
as  an  unfavourable  forecast  of  the  style  of  reading.  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Readers  are  largely  used,  but  in  a 
half-hearted  way  ; and  it  is  rarely  that  a good  knowledge  of  the 
substance  is  displayed.  Maps  are  not  systematically  used  in 
conjunction  with  them,  nor  with  lessons  in  the  Literary 
Readers  also,  as  they  ought  to  be.  No  attempt  seems  to  be 
made  to  co-ordinate  the  Geographical  with  the  Historical 
lessons  in  such  a way  as,  for  instance,  to  study  Ireland  in  both 
sets  and  England  in  both  sets  at  the  same  time.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  : — “ History  is  written  on  the  wind,  unless  Geo- 
graphy is  made  its  basis  ” ; and  even  in  the  National  schools 
some  attempts  at  co-ordination  might  be  made.  Writing  and 
Spelling  meet  satisfactorily  the  examination  tests,  but  the 
tradition  of  the  old  programme  still  influences  the  teaching, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  an  excessive  amount  of  time  is  spent 
over  copperplate  imitation  and  the  spelling-  of  polysyllables. 

Grammar  is  undoubtedly  infected  with  the  old  traditions, 
and  time  is  wasted  over  parsing  of  the  old  mechanical  char- 
acter. Some  teaching  in  Analysis  is  given,  but  by  rule-of- 
thumb  methods  usually.  Children  can  correct  solecisms, 
when  the  error  is  given  to  them  point-blank.  But  these  same 
errors,  when  they  occur  in  their  own  compositions,  appear  to 
them  quite  correct.  Not  long  ago,  I was  examining  a school, 
where  there  were  twenty-four  children  in  the  senior  standards. 
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As  I was  looking  over  the  compositions  written  on  that  day  by  Dr-  Beatty. 
the  children,  I came  across  this  sentence  : “ And  then  I done 
Arithmetic.”  I read  it  out  several  times  to  the  children  and 
asked  them  what  was  wrong.  Only  one  child  (and  she  after 
several  efforts)  could  tell  what  was  wrong: 

I am  afraid  that  many  teachers  still  regard  Grammar  as  an 
end  in  itself,  and  they  will  probably  do  so  while  Grammar  re- 
mains a separate  compartment  of  English.  All  that  is  of  most 
value  for  National  school  children  in  Analysis  can  be  taught  as 
explanation  of  reading  lessons,  and  all  that  is  of  most  value  in 
Syntax  can  be  taught  by  the  systematic  correction  of  errors  in 
written  and  oral  exercises. 

The  retention  of  formal  Grammar  tends  to  make  the  teacher 
think  that  he  is  relieved  from  the  systematic  teaching  of  these 
practical  applications  of  its  rules. 

Composition  is  stationary,  and  much  of  the  teaching  must  be  Composjtion. 
mere  transcription  of  specimen  letters.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
induce  children  to  describe  what  they  have  actually  seen.  Eor 
instance,  when  asked  to  tell  about  the  cows  at  home,  they  give 
a description  of  the  qualities  of  the  cow  in  general.  In  this 
section,  I have  seen  little  trace  of  any  attempt  at  organised  and 
systematic  teaching  of  Composition ; although  in  another  sec- 
tion I lately  heard  an  extremely  useful  lesson  on  the  subject. 

Arithmetic  is  in  some  respects  the  least  satisfactory  subject.  Arithmetic 
The  junior  standards  are  indeed  carefully  and  (except  as  re- 
gards Weighing) ' completely  taught,  and  in  Sixth  Standard 
(apart  from  Unitary  method  and  Weighing)  a fair  knowledge 
is  shown.  But  in  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Standards  there 
is  little  proof  of  proper  teaching.  In  Third  Standard,  the 
teaching  of  Decimals  is  purely  mechanical.  The  children  are 
Sung  into  Decimals  of  three  or  four  places  ; no  attempt  is  made 
to  explain  the  Decimal  point ; no  concrete  illustration  is  used ; 
and  in  fact  the  whole  thing  is  guess  work.  In  Fourth  Stan- 
dard, Addition  of  Money  is  worked  with  little  accuracy,  and 
here,  as  well  as  in  Fifth  Standard,  the  Writing  of  the  num- 
bers is  so  careless  and  disorderly  that  a correct  answer  is  almost 
impossible.  Shop-bills,  also,  in  Fifth  Standard,  are  worked 
very  badly.  In  fact,  I found  it  so  hopeless  to  expect  a correct 
answer  to  the  calculation  of  “ ten  simple  items,”  that  I ceased 
giving  more  than  five  or  six.  Often  the  items  are  so  crooked 
and  clumsy  as  to  be  illegible. 

Oral  Arithmetic  certainly  has  improved  under  the  (Revised 
Programme. 

Manual  Work  has  been  so  little  taught  hitherto  in  this  sec-  Manual 
tion  that  I have  not  a basis  on  which  to  ground  a comprehen-  instruction, 
sive  opinion.  It  is  being  introduced  into  a fair  number  of 
schools  at  present.  / 

Drawing  has  been  widely  introduced  within  the  past  two  Drawing, 
years,  but  anything  approaching  the  full  programme  is  almost 
unheard  of.  Elementary  Science  I have  not  met  in  any  school, 
nor  Cookery. 
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Object  Lessons  are  tried  in  most  schools,  but  are  usually  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  and,  though  fairly  suitable  for  little 
children,  are  much  too  elementary  for  the  senior  pupils,  to 
whom  they  are  sometimes  given.  The  lessons  are  rarely  on 
any  systematic  plan  and  rarely  in  accordance  with  any  of  the 
schemes  laid  down  in  the  Board’s  Circular. 

Needlework  is  very  fair^hardly  good.  If  this  subject  is 
taught  collectively,  except  to  infants,  or  if  demonstration 
samples  are  used,  this  has  not  come  under  my  notice. 

Singing  is  in  its  infancy.  An  attempt  is  being  made  in  most 
schools.  In  many  there  are  but  a few  songs  ; in  some  a modu- 
lator ; in  some  there  are  charts.  But  I do  not  remember  to 
have  found  the  full  programme  for  all  standards  in  any  school. 
A distinct  stimulus  may  be  expected  from  the  recent  successful 
class  in  Ballymena. 

Discipline  is  usually  good,  and  Drill  is  often  well  taught', 
not  quite  completely,  but  accurately  so  far  as  the  essentials  go. 
It  is  in  a great  many  cases  given  in  the  school-room,  and  the 
benefits  accruing  from  it  thus  neutralised. 

In  one  important  respect,  the  Revised  Programme  has  bees 
especially  beneficial,  that  is,  in  occasioning  the  more  frequent 
use  of  the  blackboard.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  necessities ol 
Manual  Work  and  the  Revised  Programme  in  Drawing;  but 
teachers  are  now  recognising  its  usefulness  in  other  subjects 
also. 

In  the  cultivation  of  general  intelligence,  the  Revised  Pro- 
gramme must  now  be  admitted  to  have  begun  to  bear  its  fruit, 
To  this  an  observant  manager  recently  bore  emphatic  testi- 
mony. He  stated,  and  the  statement  was  rendered  more 
emphatic. by  the  deliberate  manner. in  which  it  was  made,  that 
he  found  a distinct  improvement  in.  intelligence  and  readiness 
among  the  children  since  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Pro- 
gramme ; that  they  were  much  handier  at  odd  jobs,  and  that 
they  carried  themselves  straighten , and  better.  Another  im- 
portant point  is  this  : there  is  now  no  over-pressure  such  aa 
there  was  under  the  old  programme  and  the  old  results  system. 
I believe  that  as  much  work  is  done  and  more  work  of  an  elec- 
tive kind,  while  the  freedom  of  methods  and  the  interesting 
character  of  the  subjects  remove  from  both  teachers  and  pupils 
any  necessity  for  over-pressure. 

Little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  introducing  the  new 
system  of  organisation.  Some  subjects  are  indeed  taught  at 
present  in  small  schools  to  all  classes  simultaneously  : for  di- 
stance, Singing,  Drawing,  Drill ; but  this  is  not  so  much™ 
a view  to  an  organised  simplification  of  the  work  as  because  tie 
children  are  just  at  present  equally  ignorant  of  the  subjects, 
and  are  accordingly  all  learning  the  elements!.  Object  Lessons 
also  are  not  infrequently  given  to  the  entire  school  at  once, 
which  shows  grouping  carried  to  excess.  The  Object  Lessons 
which  would  be  within  the  range  of  an  infant’s  capacity  would 
certainly  be  useless  as  training  for  senior  pupils.  Occasion- 
ally, I find  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Standards  using  the  same 
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Header,  but  this  is  because  the  supply  of  Readers  has  run  short, 
or  is  for  some  similar  reason.  Again,  there  is  grouping  in 
nleuty  with  regard  to  Geographical  or  Historical  Readers,  for 
kindred  reasons.  What  grouping  there  is  seems  to  be  hap- 
hazard and  accidental,  while  organised  grouping  on  a definite 
plan  is  as  yet  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  teacher  finds 
it  easier  to  follow  the  old  lines  than  to  face  the  criticisms  of 
parents  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  their  children.  As 
gainst  these,  he  has  the  Board’s  Revised  Programme.  But 
the  Board  is  far  away,  and  of  the  purport  of  their  instructions 
he  has  often  only  a hazy  conception. 

Ih  the  many  excellent  unofficial  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  on  this  subject,  one  important  element  has  been 
apparently  omitted — that  is  the  parent.  The  parent  sees  facts 
very  clearly,  but  he  is  not  good  at  seeing  the  reasons  for  facts, 
and  what  strikes  him  forcibly  is  the  fact  that  his  child  is  work- 
ing this  year  along  with  another  child,  while  last  year  his  child 
was  a standard  ahead.  Of  a complaint  on  this  score  I have 
even  already  had  official  cognisance.  Here,  it  seems  to  me, 
it  is  only  the  manager  who  can  step  into  the  breach,  and  by 
submitting  to  the  Board  a modified  programme,  and  by  using 
his  local  influence  to  secure  its  acceptance  by  the  parents, 
enable  the  teacher  to  carry  out  in  security  the  necessary  re- 
organisation. Three  modified  programmes  have  already  been 
sanctioned  in  this  circuit.  I do  not  know  how  far  these  modifh 
cations  may  have  gone,  but  three,  although  a beginning,, are 
not  much  among  454  schools — many  of  them  small,  and  there- 
fore, probably,  needing  modifications. 

The  training  of  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  is  generally 
satisfactory.  Teachers  have  now  no  pecuniary  interest  in  their 
training,  and  the  number  of  applications  for  their  services  is 
diminishing.  As,  in  1901,  there  were  896  monitors  in  their 
Fifth  year,  while  in  that  year  only  391  teachers  finally  left  the 
service  of  the  Board,  it  is  plain  that  a large  diminution  is  desir- 
ble.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  nothing  has  tended  to 
lower  the  status  and  even  the  financial  position  of  teachers 
more  than  the  wholesale  and,  till  recent  regulations,  practically 
indefinite  multiplication  of  monitors.  So  far  had  this  .pro- 
ceeded that  teachers  came  to  regard  themselves  as  entitled  to 
claim,  and  managers  to  regard  themselves  as  entitled  to 
“appoint”  (as  many  of  them  called  it)  monitors,  whenever 
the  average  attendance  was  sufficient,  without  regard  to  the 
qualifications  of  either  teacher  or  candidate.  Accordingly,  the 
monitorship  lost  its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  while, 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  disproportion  between  candidates 
and  vacancies,  teachers  were  never  in  a position  to  make  terms 
with  managers  as  to  local  additions  to  their  emoluments,  relief 
from  extraneous  duties,  provision  of  residences,  &c.  On  purely 
educational  grounds,  also,  a further  diminution  would  be 
desirable,  as  well  as  a raising  of  the  entrance  age  and  the  stan- 
dard of  qualification , , and  consequently  a shortening  of  the 
period  of  service.  Children  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  are  incap- 
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able  of  imparting  any  instruction,  except  of  the  most 
mechanical  kind,  and  are,  therefore,  just  as  likely  to  impede 
as  to  advance  the  intelligent  training  required  by  the  Bevised 
Programme,  while  under  a reformed  system  of  organisation  in 
small  schools  they  will  be  less  necessary  and  less  useful  than 
ever.  It  is  a startling  thing,  when  realised,  that  a teacher  who 
has  gone  through  the  full  course  of  training — for  five  years  as 
a monitor  and  for  two  years  in  a Training  College— has  had 
probably  more  responsibility  laid  upon  him  in  the  control  of  a 
class  during  the  first  three  months  of  his  monitorial  course  (at 
the  age  perhaps  of  thirteen)  than  he  has  had  during  the  whole 
of  his  two  years  in  a Training  College  (at  the  age  of  nineteen  or 
twenty). 

The  position  of  managers  under  the  Bevised  Programme 
has  undergone  a considerable  change.  Under  the  rigid 
Besults  code,  the  machinery  may  be  said  to  have  worked, 
in  a sense,  automatically,  as  well  as  uniformly,  through- 
out the  country ; while  now  managers  have  the  power 
to  adapt  the  training  to  the  special  local  needs  and  the  special 
aptitudes  of  the  teacher.  Thus  a large  initiative  and  a heavier 
responsibility  now  rest  on  the  manager.  The  Commissioners, 
moreover,  have  asked  managers  to  lend  life  and  popularity  to 
the  routine  of  the  school-room  by  holding  examinations  at 
which  the  parents  might  attend,  and  by  distributing  prizes 
not  merely  for  proficiency,  but  also  for  good  conduct  and  good 
attendance.  I regret  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
managers  have  not  responded  to  the  call  of  these  wider  powers 
and  responsibilities.  As  I have  already  mentioned,  three  modi- 
fied programmes  have  been  sanctioned  in  this  circuit,  and,  in 
a few  cases,  I believe  that  prize-funds  had  previously  existed 
and  exist  still.  But,  broadly  speaking,  the  attitude  and  rela- 
tion of  managers  to  schools  is  the  same  as  before.  The  respon- 
sibility of  whatever  change  in  organisation  has  been  effected 
has  fallen  on  the  teacher.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  things 
will  be  otherwise  in  the  future.  There  is  no  proof  that  man- 
agers are  endeavouring  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Bevised 
Programme,  or  to  understand  its  bearings.  Apart  from  an 
occasional  critical  remark,  they  appear  almost  purposely  to 
refrain  from  discussing  its  merits  and  possibilities.  Nor  is 
this  altogether  their  fault.  They  are  in  fact  called  on  to  per-, 
form  a function  for  which  they  have  not  the  qualifications.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  not  the  funds  necessary  for  the  ex- 
penses of  effective  and  progressive  management. 

Secondly,  they  have  not  the  knowledge  of  education,  neces- 
sary for  the  modern  developments  of  school  training.  In 
regard  to  questions,  such  as  the  value  of  Manual  work,  heuristic 
teaching,  higher  Primary  schools,  grading  of  schools,  grouping 
of  standards,  leaving  certificates,  dual  attendances,  the  ordi- 
nary manager  appears  to  me  to  be  very  slenderly  equipped  with 
information.  Nor  have  managers  that  wide  and  liberal  system 
of  association  and  organisation  for  discussion  and  mutual  assist 
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ance,  by  which  individual  shortcomings  in  information  and 
judgment  might  be  compensated. 

‘ Managers  are  frequently  credited  with  a strong  interest  in 
the  matter  of  school  attendance.  But  this,  I believe,  is  a mis- 
conception. Managers  are  certainly  anxious  that  children 
should  attend  their  own  schools,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  equally  anxious  that  children  should  attend  schools  in 
general.  What  I mean  may  be  best  explained  by  an  imaginary 
case.  Suppose  a manager  of  a certain  school  is  given  the 
option  of  deciding  whether  a pupil  will  be  entered  in  a school 
under  management  and  staffing  of  another  religious  denomina- 
tion, or  will  cease  to  attend  school  altogether.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  say  that  undoubtedly  many  managers  would  decide 
in  favour  of  ceasing  school  attendance.  If  managers  were  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  secure  school  attendance,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  would  have  taken  ten  years  to  bring  the  whole  of  this 
circuit  under  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Irish  Education 
Act.  In  regard  to  matters  such  as  the  institution  of  school 
libraries  or  museums,  the  organisation  of  meals  for  poor  chil- 
dren, the  brightening  up  and  beautifying  of  school-houses,  I do 
not  think  that  the  average  manager  has  given  any  serious 
thought. 

As  to  the  manager’s  superintendence,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
variety.  Some  visit  their  schools  frequently,  and,  where  the 
schools  are  close  to  their  residences,  almost  daily.  Some  visit 
rarely,  and  some  hardly  ever,  even  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
examination.  I recollect  one  case  where  a manager  had  seven 
schools,  and,  although  I examined  those  schools  for  seven  suc- 
cessive years,  I never  saw  the  manager  in  any  of  them.  During 
the  past  year  I have  examined  four  schools  under  a certain 
manager  without  meeting  him  in  any  of  them.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow,  because  a manager  visits  his  school  even  fre- 
quently, that  his  visits  are  of  much  educational  value.  Lately 
a teacher  made,  among  other  charges,  a complaint  that  the 
manager  had  never. visited  her  school  “ as  manager.”  At  the 
time  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  differentiate  managers’ 
visits  in  this  definite  way.  But  since  then  I have  had  some 
ground  for  altering  this  view.  A teacher  has  stated  that  a 
certain  manager  during  his  visits  of  four  years  has  never  asked 
after  the  number  of  pupils  present  at  any  of  his  visits,  although 
the  attendance  at  this  school  is  very  far  from  satisfactory. 
Elective  supervision  may  be  fairly  taken  to  imply  acquaintance 
with  ordinary  practical  details.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case  in  this  part  of  the  country.  For  instance,  to  take  the 
experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  months  : one  manager 
thinks  that  the  Board  makes  equipment  grants  in  Music ; an- 
other has  never  heard  of  an  Inspector’s  observation  book ; 
another  asks  for  a change  of  month  of  examination,  but  does 
not  know  on  what  grounds  the  teacher  wishes  it  changed.  In 
one  case  the  agreement  forms  of  a series  of  schools  had  disap- 
peared; in  another  the  examination  minute  found  its  way  to 
the  waste-paper  basket. 
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Effective  supervision  seems  to  imply  provision  for  the  p«. 
servation  of  the  school-room  in  a proper  state.  In  one  case,  iu 
which,  according  to  the  teacher’s  written  statement,  the  school 
was  used  for  meetings  on  five  evenings  of  the  week — one  being 
a meeting  of  a Church  Lads’  Brigade — the  manager  admitted 
that  no  caretaker  had  been  appointed. 

A case  which  I had  occasion  to  investigate  some  months  ago 
throws  light  on  this  matter.  In  this  case,  the  Committee 
charged  the  manager  with  failure  to  give  any  assistance  to  his 
school ; that  in  fact  he  had  in  the  course  of  nineteen  years  con- 
tributed  just  Is.  6 d.  To  this  the  manager’s  reply  was  that 
“ he  contributed  when  he  was  asked  ,”  and  that  : “ They  never 
asked  me  for  a penny.”  The'Committee  in  this  case,  on  which 
was  thus  laid  the  responsibility  of  reminding  the  manager  of 
his  duty  towards  his  own  school , was  (not  being  at  the  time  an 
officially  recognised  body)  absolutely  without  power  of  anyfefi 
over  the  school.  On  this  same  occasion,  I may  add,  the  duties 
discharged  by  the  teacher  were  thus  enumerated  : “ He  sang 
twice  in  the  morning  and  evening  Sabbath  school,  taught  two 
Sabbath  school  classes,  he  was  treasurer  to  the  congregation, 
and  he  collected  the  stipend  and  Sustentation  Bund  free  ol 
charge.” 

Supervision  may  be  fairly  taken  to  imply  an  observance  of 
the  Board’s  rules.  Recently,  when  I drew  a manager’s  atten- 
tion to  a systematic  violation  of  a very  important  rule  of  tie 
Board,  he  replied  : “ We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  things 
of  that  kind  in ” (naming  the  town  in  question). 

Of  course,  I do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  in 
this  part  of  the  country  there  are  no  effective  or  useful  man- 
agers: It  is  very  painful  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  stating 

such  facts  as  are  above  enumerated  in  connection  with  a body 
containing  members -so  zealous  and  capable  as  those  with  whom 
every  Inspector  must  have  come  in  contact  in  the  course  of  his 
duties. 

Local  interest  in  the  schools  is  very  languid.  One  hears 
general  statements  that  parents  desire  or  dislike  the  dual  atten- 
dance system,  or  such  and  such  a subject  of  the  programme. 
But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  managers  and  of  School  Attendance 
Committees,  there  is  an  absence  of  concert  and  organisation. 
There  is  no  channel  for  reaching  the  actual  opinion  of  parents 
on  such  matters.  And  yet  till  there  is  some  regular  channel 
by  which  the  wishes  of  the  parents  can  be  ascertained,  and, 
where  reasonable,  can  receive  attention,  it  is  impossible  that 
their  interest  and  co-operation  can  be  aroused.  Parents  are 
indeed,  as  a rule,  poor  and  poorly  educated.  They  are  never- 
theless shrewd,  and  the  collective  opinion  of  even  such  people, 
especially  when  sifted  and  reduced  to  shape  through  the  chan- 
nel of  a representative  committee,  is  well  worth  knowing,  a 
rather  striking  confirmation  of  this  view  came  recently  under 
my  notice.  Some  years  ago  and  before  the  introduction  of  tie 
Revised  Programme,  the  parents  in  a certain  locality  of  this 
circuit  were  charged  with  obscurantism  and  ignorance,  because 
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Geography.  Now,  under  the  Bevised  Programme,  one  of  Local 

these  subjects  has  disappeared  altogether,  and  there  is  a widely-  interest. 

spread  belief  that,  in  the  form  in  which  the  other  two  were 

then  taught,  they  were  perfectly  useless.  But  it  is  only  by 

accident  that  the  views  of  parents  can  be  ascertained.  Teachers 

naturally  look  at  matters  from  a professional  point  of  view',  and 

are  also  bound  by  their  allegiance  to  the  Board  and  their  man- 

affers,  while  managers  do  not  profess  to  represent  the  parents’ 

views',  but  to  be  independent  educational  authorities.  The 

result  is  that  parents  accept  the  whole  procedure  as  something 

inevitable  and  beyond  their  knowledge  or  control ; and,  till  they 

are  bound  to  supply  on  a fixed  scale  some  portion  of  the  funds 

for  the  upkeep  of  education  and  have  a corresponding  influence 

in  its  direction,  no  change  in  this  respect  can  be  anticipated. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  almost  universal  abolition 
of  school  fees  resulted  in  a falling  off  in  local  interest.  Irregu- 
larly as  fees  were  collected,  they  were  in  a way  a sort  of  local 
tax,  and  the  fact  that  their  disappearance  reduced  the  local 
interest  shows  how  much  might  be  effected  by  the  mere  impo- 
sition of  a tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  best  test  of 
local  interest  is  the  money  which  the  locality  supplies ; and 
the  figures  in  the  Board’s  reports  speak  for  themselves.  Bor 
every  pound  of  Government  money  there  is  a shilling  of  local 
aid.  I know  that  it  has  been  contended  that  these  returns  are 
incomplete;  that,  for  instance,  rent  for  school -houses  or  sites, 
interest  on  money  contributed  towards  the  building  or  purchase 
of  school-houses , can  be  regarded  as  annual  local  aid.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  based  on  a misconception.  Schools  are 
not  Government  institutions  in  this  country ; they  are  local  in- 
stitutions, aided  by  Government  grants.  In  order  that  an 
institution  may  be  aided,  it  must  certainly  have  four  walls  and 
9 piece  of  ground  to  rest  on ; and , therefore , the  structure  and 
the  site,  having  served  their  purpose  as  the  basis  for  State 
recognition,  cannot  be  utilised  a second  time  as  a form  of  local 
aid. 

Extra  and  optional  branches  practically  do  not  exist  here.  Extra  and 
Some  managers  complain  that  an  advanced  education  cannot  Optional 
now  be  obtained  in  National  schools,  such  as  there  was  in  their  Branches, 
younger  days ; and  in  some  few  cases  clever  boys  are  deprived 
of  opportunities  of  improving  their  education.  But  these  ad- 
vanced branches  distracted  the  teacher’s  attention  from  his 
ordinary  business , and  tended  to  foster  a pernicious  belief  that 
a teacher’s  status  depends  not  on  his  skill  in  teaching,  but  on 
the  subjects  which  he  teaches.  The  disappearance  of  these 
branches  will,  besides,  tend  to  hasten  on  the  provision  of  some 
means  of  approach  to  Intermediate  and  higher  schools,  for 
children  who  are  able  to  profit  by  more  advanced  instruction . 

Irish  has  not  thriven  here.  It  has,  however,  been  well  jri8ll 
taught  in  the  three  or  four  schools  which  have  attempted  it, 
bo  far  as  I am  capable  of  judging.  If  I might  speak  out  of  the 
humility  and  painful  exp.eripnc^  of  a conscientious  but  unsuc- 
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cessful  learner,  I should  say  that  Irish  would  have  a better 
chance  if  it  could  throw  overboard  30  per  cent,  of  its  conso- 
nants  and  simplify  its  spelling.  French , German,  and  Italian 
are  reforming  their  orthography  and  dropping  their  super- 
fluous  consonants.  English  and  Irish  spellings  are  still  callous 
to  the  tears  of  the  school-child. 

No  educational  change  has,  in  my  experience,  been  so 
widely  welcomed  as  the  new  regulations  for  Evening  schools. 
The  success  in  this  direction  almost  justifies  one  in  believing 
that  there  is  a latent  interest  in  education,  which  needs  only  a 
free  field  in  order  to  develop  and  grow.  It  would  be  rash  as 
yet  to  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  of  their  sudden  growth,  or 
to  anticipate  their  future.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
for  years  there  has  been  accumulating  a supply  of  material 
which  needed  only  to  be  tapped.  The  most  encouraging 
feature  is  that  their  popularity  appears  to  be  still  on  the  rise. 
Last  year  there  were  sixteen  such  schools ; this  year  there  are 
forty-six.  Another  satisfactory  feature  is  that  they  are  being 
established  in  towns  and  villages.  Last  year  they  were 
(strangely  enough)  confined  to  rural  districts  and  usually  re- 
mote rural  districts.  The  schools  are  mainly  for  men,  six  only 
being  for  women.  But  (another  curious  feature)  mixed  Even- 
ing schools  appear  to  be  growing  in  favour.  There  are  eight 
of  these— attended,  by  both  men  and  women.  The  discipline 
and  order  in  these  mixed  schools  was  exceptionally  good, 
better,  I think,  than  in  those  confined  to  a single  sex. 

The  Evening  schools  in  this  circuit  are,  so  far,  in  no  sense 
continuation  schools.  The  work  is  usually  confined  to  Bead- 
ing, Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  with  a little  Singing  or  Draw- 
ing.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Wyse,  tells  me  that,  so  far  as  he  can 
ascertain,  Arithmetic  is  the  most  popular  subject  with  the 
pupils ; a manager  tells  me  that  Mensuration  also  is  s 
favourite.  The  pupils  are  on  the  average  about  twenty  years 
of  age — ranging  from  fourteen  to  forty — and  are  usually  young 
farmers  or  labourers,  or  sons  of  farmers.  The  attendances! 
each  is  usually  about  twenty.  There  is  one  in  Ballymena  will 
an  attendance  of  sixty,  but  this  is  quite  exceptional.  The  classes 
are  almost  universally  held  in  the  day  school-room,  and  are 
under  the  control  of  the  manager  of  the  day  school.  The  success 
of  these  schools  is  most  gratifying,  although  their  work  at  pre- 
sent is  confined  to  clearing  off  the  illiteracy,  which  an  effective 
system  of  compulsory  attendance  would  have  cleared  off  tag 
since.  Indeed  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  attention  directed 
on  illiteracy  by  the  mere  existence  of  a system  of  compulsioa 
is  responsible  for  some  of  the  interest  displayed  in  their  regard. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  this  pioneer  work  becomes  less  and 
less  necessary,  other  subjects  will  receive  more  attention. 
Drawing,  for  instance,  seems  a most  suitable  subject;  and 
Physical  Geography  (or  Physiography)  another,  being  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature  and  in  the  principles  which  underlie  Agriculture. 
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It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  a library  will  be  an  essential  ad-  Dr.  Beatty. 
junct  to  every  Evening  school.  An  English  Inspector  has  — 
pointed  out  that  Evening  schools  in  England  suffer  because  the 
pupils  do  not  supplement  their  short  hours  of  instruction  by  a 
little  private  study.  The  best  incentive  to  this  is  to  provide  a 
supply  of  suitable  books,  which  can  be  read  on  the  evenings 
on  which  the  class  does  not  meet,  or  occasionally  during  the 
summer  months. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


H.  M.  Beatty, 
Senior  Inspector. 


General  Report  on  Cork  (2)  Circuit. 

Cork,  14 th  February,  1903. 

Gentlemen, 

„ compliance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  a Mr  c.  Smith 
£or;L  embodying  the  views  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  1 — 

garmng  the  state  of  Primary  Education  in  the  Cork  No.  2 
cmt,  which  has  been  in  our  charge  during  the  past  year. 

rouehly  be  called  s-w-  Cork  Description 
, 1,°.,  01  “-E-  Berry.  The  area  under  survey  comprises  of  Circuit, 

r ^ a!  Portion  of  S.W.  Cork  lying  south  of  the  river 
tainmand  • tributary — the  Toon.  It  is  uneven — even  moun- 

manvISr~ln  .suldaoe>.  and  irregular  in  outline,  owing  to  the 
comnri  eeP  mdentations  in  its  sea-board.  The  Kerry  portion 
Eenma^B'  Kenmare  valley  and  all  Kerry  lying  south  of  the 
and  net 6 . ver-  As  a consequence,  many  schools  are  remote 
much  a e?  1 1 reached , and  the  inspection  of  the  area  calls  for 
three  spC  °n®  Ravelling.  In  splitting  up  the  circuit  into 
lines  rsrr 't'08’  ? be  ci*y  parishes  gave  a basis  for  partition  ; and 
Water  B 8 ln®  *rom  *be  cd;y  Bantry  and  the  head  of  Boaring 
tions.  Th  Gave  very  fair  sectional  areas  for  country  inspec- 
Gussen  to  6 I?or™  section  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Cromie ; Mr. 

Southern  8S  lnsPec*or  of  the  mid  area ; and  I inspected  the 
nern  or  sea-board  area. 
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Mr.  0.  Smiih. 

Accommoda- 

tion. 


Teachers. 


As  to  the  accommodation  and  general  equipment  of  schools 
in  the  north  section,  Mr.  Cromie  reports  : — 

The  school-houses  in  the  north  section  of  this  circuit  are,  as  a rule, 
well : adapted  for  teaching  purposes.  Many  of  them  are  vested  in  the 
Commissioners,  and  comparatively  few  are  non- vested  buildings.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  are  generally  unsuitable ; but,  as  stated  above,  they 
form  but  a small  proportion  of  the  total  number  in  the  section.  Sanita- 
tion and  heating  receive  due  attention.” 

Of  the  mid  section,  Mr.  Cussen  says  : — 

“ In  three  parishes,  the  school  buildings  are  neglected  ; in  other  places, 
the  houses  are  kept  in  fair  repair,  and  the  -managers  show  a desire  to 
replace  old  by  new  houses,  but  this  work  has  often  to  be  done  gradually, 
as  it  is  usually  only  one  or  two  building  cases  that  can  be  taken  in  hands 
at  once.”  . 

In  the  south. section,  the  accommodation  is  sufficient— the 
houses,  on  the  whole,  in  very  fair  order.  The  Lisheen  schools 
are  the  most'  unsuitable.  A grant  of  aid  has  been  made  to 
build  new  schools  to  replace  the  present  ones ; but  it  has  not 
yet  been  availed  of,  and  a grave  want  still  exists  here.  In  about 
half-a-dozen  cases  the  “jerry- work”  building  done  in  the 
“eighties”  is  showing  the  ravages  of  time.  Managers  are 
naturally  slow  in  accepting  the -liabilities  of  their  predecessors 
in  the  case  of  vested  buildings,  inasmuch  as  these  are  the  out- 
come of  defective  or  insufficient  inspection  at  the  time  of  erec- 
tion. Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  schools  are  adequately  fur- 
nished. Sanitation  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well  attended  to; 
but  better  arrangements  for  heating  them  are  needed  in  most 
schools. 

A general  survey  of  the.  circuit  bears  satisfactory  evidence  as 
to  the  equipment  and  accommodation  of  the  schools  in  the 
rural  districts.  I must,  however,  exempt  the  city  portion  of 
the  circuit,  and  repeat  what  I often  before  stated,  that  the 
educational  facilities  for  boys  in  the  south  portion  of  Cork  City 
are  quite  insufficient. 

Mr.  Cromie  says  : — 

“ The  teachers  of  the  northern  section  do  not  often  exhibit  exceptional 
brilliancy  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  but,  with  a very  few  oscef 
tions,  they  do  honest  work,  and  at  the  last  examinations,  the  great  majo- 
rity merited  at  least  a good  record  for  the  way  in  which  they  conduct™ 
their  schools  during  the  past  year.  Teachers  have  given  clear  proof  01 
their  zeal  to  improve  themselves  by  often  attending,  at  great  inconveni- 
ence, organisers’  classes  in  the  new  branches.” 

Mr.  Cussen’s  views  on  this  point  are  corroborative  of  Mj- 
Cromie’s  and  my  own.  Truth,  however,  compels  me  to  ad®' 
that  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  do  not  carry  away  much  appreciab e 
benefit  from  these  classes ; and,  owing  to  a growing  laxity  ® 
carrying  out  the  mode  of  instruction  shown  to  them  by 
organisers,  a large  portion  of  the  good  results  for  which  ® 
special  subjects  have  been  introduced,  is  lost.  This  is  main? 
true  of  Manual  Work  and -Elementary  Science;  in  this  latte , 
the  compilation  of  note-books  does  not  get  sufficient  care.. 
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There  has  been  a falling  awa.y  in  the  attendance  at  National  Mr-  C.  Smith. 
Schools.  This  has  been  largely  and  mainly  due  to  a decreas-  A ~ . 
ing  population.  Mr.  Cussen  adduces  other  causes,  which,  to  A en  ance’ 
my  mind,  are  to  some  extent  operative.  He  says  : — 

“Some  incentives  to  regular  attendance,  have  been  removed,  e.g.,  pro- 
motions, from  the  lower  standards  is  slower,  and  the  rules  make'  no  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  have  more  and  those  who  have  less  than  one 
hundred  attendances  for  the  school  year.  I think  this  fact  has  largely- 
helped  to  produce  irregular  attendance.  The  numbers  in  the  higher 
standards  have  fallen,  and  I believe  children  leave  at  a younger  age, 
owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  arithmetic  and  other  branches 
that  ranked  high  in  the  popular  estimation.” 

The  age  at  which  children  begin  school  life  depends  largely  on 
local  circumstances.  In  urban  districts,  or  clustering  villages, 
four  or  even  three  years  might  be  set  down  as  the  opening  of 
school  life;  in  rural  districts,  five  to  seven  years.  The  age 
when  children  leave  school  varies  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years. 

With  regard  to  proficiency  and  progress,  Mr.  Cromie  notes  : Proficiency, 

“ Except  in  a few  cases,  the  new  branches,  such  as  Manual  Instruc-  *c< 
tion,  Elementary  Science,  and  Cookery  have  been  too  recently  introduced 
to  have  had  much  effect  on  the  general  condition  of  the  schools.  In 
Cork  city,  where  these  branches  have  been  taught  for  some  time,  useful 
progress  has  been  made.” 

Mr.  Cussen ’s  remarks  under  this  heading  are  in  detail  : — 

“ In  the  teaching  there  is  less  rote,  work  than  formerly.  As  a rule,  the 
pupils  can  give  a reasonable  explanation  of  the  processes  they  employ  in 
Arithmetic,  and  the  junior  pupils  can  apply  all  the  elementary  rules, 
except  division,  to  concrete  instances.  In  most  schools,  however,  the 
work  on  paper  is  slovenly,  badly-arranged,  and  difficult  to  follow.  Prac- 
tical measurements  are  fair  in  the  elementary  stages,  but  there  is  little 
measuring  with  scientific  accuracy,  though  some  schools  have  been  very 
successful  in  this  respect.” 

Explanation  of  Reading  lessons  is  better  than . formerly.  . Reading 
varies  greatly  in  different  places.  As  a rule,  the  pupils  have  little  difh- 
mhty  m reading  the  words,  and  one  can  follow  the  reading  fairly  well, 
ne  articulation  is,  however,  poor,  and  there  is  very  little  expression  or 
eading  with  a view  to  make  the  meaning  clear  to  an  auditor.  Error? 
n pronunciation  are  very  general.  Few  teachers  have  taken  really  effec- 
.systematic  steps  to  correct  these  faults. 

Hein  n/in®  v aS  ^mProved  5 probably,  owing  to  the  teacher’s  attention 
Ann?  .the  lime  largely  devoted  to  unfamiliar  and  new  subjects, 
ture  °*  ^ntences  has  helped  to  give  pupils  a better  grasp  of  the  struc- 
still  ° ^—^nees,  and  the  form  of  language ; but  very  many  teachers  are 
mpdemte  am  *n  Principles  of  this,  branch,  and  the  results  are  only 

fendeno^t  ^jCS?ons  are  taught  in  nearly  all  schools,  but  there  is  a general 
make  to,m?ke  them  depend  more  on  memory  than  observation,  arid  to 
of  mpfi,6  r °iin?  UP  °f  knowledge,  rather  than  the  cultivation  of  habits 
fictobpi*  observation,  the  aim  of  these  lessons.  The  Circular  of 

it  as  tV  ' -jaS  ^)een  flowed  in  few  schools,  but  the  teachers,  who  took 
Pupils  w-lr  have  been  successful,  and  have  been  able  to  make  the 

followed  °rk  m°re  *°r  themselves  than  where  the  didactic  method  was 

modulate courses>  as  a rule,  embrace  only  exercises  on  the 
^visions  T’  an(f  s°ngs  ; and  the  schools  are  taught  in  one  or  two 

ihe  results  have  been  satisfactory. 

I 2 
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Mr.  C.  Smith.  “ Cookery. — This  branch  is  taught  only  in  a minority  of  the  schools, 
p • _ T — owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  teachers  have  only  recently  been 
rronciency.  trained,  but  the  number  of  such  schools  is  increasing,  and  the  teachers 
showed  a very  creditable  desire,  and  incurred  expenses  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  teaching  this  branch.  Most  of  the  managers  encourage 
Cookery,  and  the  pupils  usually  contribute  materials.  The  work  done  is 
simple,  and  confined  to  inexpensive  dishes,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  pupils. 

“ Paper-folding  is  now  taught  in  most  schools.  The  teachers  are  not 
as  yet  at  their  best  in  giving  instruction  in  this  subject,  but  fair  results 
have  been  achieved.  As  a rule,  the  folding  is  deficient  in  precision,  and 
the  teachers  are  disposed  to  repeat  exercises,  until  the  pupils  no  longer 
follow  the  diagrams,  but  depend  on  memory.  In  most  schools,  however, 
the  pupils  can  read  simple  new  diagrams  intelligently.  There  is  little 
other  manual  training  of  any  kind,  and  few  schools  have  exercises  suit- 
able for  infants. 

“ Drawing. — The  teaching  is  nearly  always  done  from  dotted  black- 
boards, but  many  of  the  boards  thus  prepared  by  the  teachers  themselves 
were  unsuitable,  and' this  caused  slovenly  work.  As  a rule,  the  pupils 
can  do  simple  borders  and  designs  fairly  well  on  dotted  paper.  Curves 
and  ruler  work  on  blank  paper  are  less  successful. 

“ Geography  taught  from  the  Readers  has  been  so  far  hardly  success- 
ful, partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  use  of  books  not  suited  for  Irish 
schools.  The  maps  do  not  receive  sufficient  attention,  and  the  informa- 
tion in  the  books  is  not  properly  supplemented  by  the  teacher,  or  deve- 
loped in  the  pupils’  minds,  so  as  to  give  them  a connected  knowledge  of 
useful  facts. 

“ Needlework  is  fair  ; in  many  schools  it  is  rough  and  unfinished. 

“ Drill  usually  consists  of  arm  and  body  movements,  with  marching. 
Some  schools  have  in  addition  leg,  foot,  hand,  and  head  movements.  The 
early  unpopularity  of  Drill  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  exercises  are 
generally  fairly  well  done  ; in  some  of  the  large  schools,  very  well.  Some- 
times, the  movements  are  done  indolently  and  imperfectly.” 

My  own  experience  endorses  in  the  main  the  statements 
made  by  my  colleagues.  In  the  first  flow  of  fervour  excellent 
work  was  being  done  on  the  lines  of  the  Revised  Programme. 
The  skilful  methods  of  instruction  shown  by  the  organisers 
were  put  into  practice  ; accuracy  and  thoroughness  were  aimed 
at;  and,  in  many  cases,  attained;  but  my  recent  experience 
points  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a falling-off  in  the 
energy,  skill,  and  earnestness  that  marked  the  introduction  of 
the  new  subjects.  Pattern -copying  is  steadily  usurping  the 
place  of  blackboard  instruction ; and  the  accuracy  of  detail, 
and  the  adoption  of  skilful  methods,  that  were  so  essential  to 
Manual  and  Physical  Science  work,  are  steadily  on  the  wane. 
This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  o 
what  might  be  fitly  called  an  absence  of  that  professional  pnde 
which  is  so  necessary  to  stimulate  a teacher  to  aim  always  a 
something  higher,  and  to  glory  in  his  profession  and  its i a - 
vancement.  While  desiderating  a greater  advance,  I m ? 
admit  that  there  has  been  a considerable  forward  movemen 
made  in  English  under  its  various  aspects.  # ..  , 

Arithmetic.  In  Arithmetic,  where  the  programme  has  been  so  simplme  > 
the  same  advance  is  not  shown,  and  one  finds  the  simplest  c° 
Crete  questions,  when  dictated,  very  often  unintelligible  pYe^ 
to  grown  pupils.  This  points  to  the  need  of  a further  training 
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of  the  senses.  The  very  important  organ — the  ear — clearly  Mr.  C Smith- 
calls  for  more  care  and  attention.  It  is  true  that  Horace 
wrote : — 

“ Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus  ” ; 

but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  “ demissa  per  aurem  ” — 
what  we  hear — forms  a very  large  portion  of  our  knowledge ; 
and  consequently,  the  training  of  the  ear  to  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion is  of  vital  importance. 

Manual  Training,  in  my  opinion,  should  aim  at  securing  pre-  Manual 

Icision  or  accuracy  of  touch,  symmetry  of  form,  habits  of  atten-  Training. 

tivoness,  obedience,  and  self-reliance.  Where  the  subject  is 
I properly  taught  these  features  are  in  evidence ; but  I am 
obliged  to  state  that,  in  many  cases,  several  of  these  ends  are 
left  out  of  sight,  and  the  main  aim  seems  to  be,  to  do  a few 
set  patterns,  without  originality  of  design  or  accuracy  of 
execution. 

As  to  a general  brightening  up  of  the  school-going  folk,  I 
think  a moderate  advance  has  been  made,  but  I attribute  this 

I more  to  an  improved  style  of  Beading,  and  to  Drill,  than  to 
any  other  factors. 

Physical  Science  is  taught  in  some  schools  with  fair  success  ; Physical 
in  others,  the  efforts  made  are  not  so  hopeful — a mastery  of  Soienoe’ 
essentials  and  a knowledge  of  primary  work  not  being  solidly 
laid.  In  the  teaching  of  Object  Lessons  not  much  skill  is  dis- 
played in  the  framing  of  questions,  and  errors  in  Grammar 
and  pronunciation,  too  frequently  fall  on  the  listener’s  ear.  A 
good  deal  of  knowledge  is  there,  in  most  instances,  but  it  is  a 
crude  ore,  and  as  Mr.  Cussen  truly  noted,  a false  trend  is  given 
to  the  instruction  by  the  adoption  of  the  didactic  instead  of  the 
heuristic  method. 

: A good  deal  of  useful  work  has  been  done  in  Cookery , which  Ceokery. 

is  taught  rather  generally  in  the  south  section,  and  teachers 
do  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  getting  children  to  bring 
materials  for  the  simple  courses  they  attempt.  Yocal  Music  Mudo 
is  spreading  very  rapidly ; a large  number  of  the  teachers  have 
seen  trained  at  classes  held  in  Bandon,  Skibbereen,  and  Ban- 
dy, and  no  classes  were  more  popular  with  the  teachers,  many 
I of  whom  travelled  very  long  distances  to  avail  of  them.  As  to 
^eedlework,  I fear  that  the  curtailing  of  the  time  given  to  it,  Needlework, 
mid  the  multiplicity  of  new  duties  devolving  on  the  teachers, 
have  told  adversely  against  the  attaining  of  as  high  a proficiency 
ss  marked  its  past ; at  the  same  time  the  standard  may  be 
escribed  as  fairly  good.  The  sewing  machine  has  disap- 
peared, and  Cutting-out,  &c. , gets  less  attention.  The  instruc- 
i°Q  given  in  Geography  and  History  is,  in  most  schools,  very  Geography 
eoiocre ; in  none  adequate  or  satisfactory.  Strenuous  efforts  ““d  History, 
e needed  to  remedy  this  grave  defect. 

“t??  re8ar^  organisation,  Mr.  Cussen  remarks  : — 
wdmar?'\SC^emes  organisation  have  not  yet  been  reached,  and,  in  ®*mB#  *> 

Email  i °°  ’i’  a modified  bi-partite  system  is  followed.  Few  of  the 
PvpilLn  °°  ^10  standards,  even  where  there  are  only  one'  or  two 

each.  The  teachers  are  feeling  their  way  in  this  matter,-  and  in 
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Mr.  C.  SMITH,  schools;  of  ordinary  size,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  or  three-gronpi 

for  Object  Lessons,  Singing,  Cookery,  Drawing,  and  Paper-folding!1  The 

lectures  of  the  sub-organisers,  especially  those  in  Singing  and  (Jooken 
have  been  very  useful  in  this  respect.” 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  schools  of  the  mid  and  south 
sections ; and  one  cannot  help  noting  as  strange  that  in  the 
very  schools  where  grouping  is  most  needed,  it  is  least  found. 

Monitors.  As  to  the  training  of  monitors,  Mr.  Cussen  reports 

“ Monitors  are  taught  well,  but  chiefly  on  the  lines  of  the  old  pro- 
gramme. Rote  and  routine  work  are  still  very  general.  The  text-hook 
seem  to  be  committed  to  memory,  but  the  materials  are  not  analysed  amt 
compared  one  part  with  another  so  as  to  bring  out  the  principles  in- 
volved. The  general  rule  seems  to  be  to  prepare  the  monitor  as  for  a 
written  examination,  where  familiarity  with  the  words  of  the  text-book 
will  suffice ; and  the  monitors’  actual  methods  of  teaching  are  very  often 
built  up  independently  from  more  or  less  mechanical  habit.” 

Mr.  Cromie’s  experience  is  that  : — 

The  training  of  monitors  receives  due  attention ; the  regulations 
affecting  the  employment  are  carefully  observed.” 

Neglect  of  monitorial  instruction  has  rarely  come  under  my 
notice,  and  I agree  in  the  main  with  my  colleagues  as  to  the 
success  of  monitors  in  their  literary  studies.  I think  it, : how- 
ever, my  duty,  to  add  that  in  the  course  of  their  training,  they 
do  not  receive  proper  and  intelligent  supervision  in  the  actual 
work  of  teaching;  and,  but  too  often,  their  duties  are- con- 
nected with  the  drudgery  rather  than  the  intellectual  side  of 
school-life. 


The  management  of  the  schools  in  this  circuit  is  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  clergymen  of  one  or  other  denomination.  Only 
about  a dozen  schools  are  under  lay  management.  The  Con- 
vent schools  are  generally  under  the  management  of  the 
superioress  for  the  time  being.  A few  schools  are  managed  by 
officials.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  schools  is  under  the 
management  of  Boman  Catholic  clergymen.  I.C.  clergymen 
rank  next  in  number.  As  a rule,  these  clergymen  live  within 
easy  reach  of  their  schools,  and  are  thereby  afforded  facilities 
for  visiting  them  frequently  and  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  needs,  progress,  and  general  condition.  They  can 
further  see  with  what  punctuality,  regularity,  and  zeal  the 
teachers  discharge  their  several  duties,  and  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  such  visits  should  prove,  and  are,  highly  benefi' 
cial.  Then,  their  position  gives  them  much  influence  with 
parents  and  guardians,  which  is  always  cast  on  the  side  f°r 
good. 


Mr.  Cussen  sums  up  his  experience  of  managers  thus  !— 

“ Most  managers  visit  their  schools  regularly.  Their  visits  ensure 
regularity  in  the  teacher’s  attendance,  and  regularity  of  work  in  ’*  8®“ 
way.  The  managers  do  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  work,  but  . 
seem  to  have  a good  estimate  of  its  general  character.  This  estima 
formed  from  their  own.  observation  of  the  earnestness  with,  Wblc 
teacher  works,  and  the  opinions  of  the  pupils'  parents,  as  well  as 
the  Inspector’s  reports.” 
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Mr.  Cromie  says  : — 

“The  managers  visit  the  schools  frequently  and  exert  their  influence 
in  promoting  zeal  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  They  do 
not  as  a rule,  direct  the  course  of  instruction  in  secular  subjects,  but 
while  they  do  not  exercise  the.  powers  of  initiation  recently  granted  to 
them,  • they  do,  as  a rule,  insist  that  the  programme  adopLed  by  the 
teachers  must  be  faithfully  and  efficiently  taught.  I consider,  therefore 
(a),  that  the  general  superintendence  of  the  teaching  staff  by  the  man- 
agers is  satisfactory ; but  (6)  that  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
powers  of  initiation  recently  granted  to  them.” 

In  this  important  matter  I am  glad  to  find  myself  in  pleas- 
ing aecord  with  my  colleagues.  Managers  take  a genuine 
practical  interest  in  their  schools  in  the  sense  that  they  visit 
them  frequently,  stimulate  the  pupils  to  attend  better,  look 
after  the  lagging  ones,  and  by  their  visits  secure  the  punc- 
tuality, regularity,  and  attention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
staff.  In  the  other  sense  of  the  term  practical,  which  implies 
the  drafting  of  plans  of  work,  time-tables,  or  schemes  of  orga- 
nisation, or  the  holding  of  periodical  examinations,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  intervened  in  the  past  to  any  great  extent,  but 
an  interest  seems  awakening  in  this  direction , and  let  us  hope 
that  when  once  aroused  it  will  work  for  good.  My  intercourse 
with  the  managers  of  the  south  section  has  been  invariably 
pleasant they  lend  a willing  ear  to  any  suggestions  offered, 
and  carry  them,  out  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  funds  at  their 
disposal,  which,  in  a poor  country  like  this,  are  necessarily 
very  meagre. 

My  colleagues  agree  in  stating  that  local  interest  in  schools , 
outside  that  shown  by  the  managers,  is  virtually  a negligible 
quantity. 

Mr.  Cussen  says  that:  — 

“With  the  exception  of  managers,  few,  if  any,  persons  manifest  any. 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.” 

Mr.  Cromie  reports  as  follows  : — 

. “Inmost  of  the  schools  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  fairly  generous 
in  supplying  fuel  for  the . heating  of  the  school-rooms.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  only  assistance  they  give.  Their  attitude  towards  the  new 
j scheme  is  now  one  of  passive  instead  of  active  hostility  to  its  introduc- 
tion.  This  marks  an  improvement,  and  in  a few  instances  even  I Have 
noticed  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  scheme.  But,  in 
£[™erah  the  absence  of  local  appreciation  of  true  education  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  the  teachers  have  to  contend  with.” 

In  the  south  section  I am  pleased  to  report  that  things  wore 
? brighter  complexion.  In  the  Convent  schools  at  Roscar- 
berry,  Skibbereen,  Bandon,  and  Clonakilty,  very, considerable, 
expense  was  incurred  to  meet  the  altered  condition  necessitated 
“I  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Programme.  Around 
taastletownsend  a lady  living  in  the  locality  (Madam  de  Ilun- 
N is  generous  in  her  aid  towards  the  successful  development 
j '-'Ookery  and  Needlework  in  the  neighbouring  schools.  Gifts, 
11  the  form  of  prizes  and  supplemental  salaries  are  not  rare.. 


Mr.  C.'  Smith. 
Managers. 


Local  interest 
in  Schools. 
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Schools. 


Mr.  c^Smith.  Apart  from  these,  the  local  folk  give  practically  no  aid,  save  in 
fond  such  as  turf,  or  its  equivalent  in  pence,  computed  on  a 
very  favourable  par  of  exchange. 

My  colleagues  report  that  in  their  sections  of  the  circuit 
Irish  is  virtually  the  only  extra  branch  taught ; in  a few  iso- 
lated cases  Mathematics  was  presented.  This  is,  in  the  main 
true  of  the  south  section,  save  that  probably  the  percentage 
presenting  Mathematics  is  higher,  and  in  one  case  Trench  was 
attempted.  _ In  almost  all  cases  the  proficiency  shown  war- 
ranted the  giving  of  the  grant. 

The  new  venture  in  the  shape  of  Evening  schools  raised  great 
expectations,  which  were,  in  many  instances,  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Their  history  during  their  first  year  of  trial  will 
not  show  their  normal  state,  because,  considering  the  condi- 
• ions  under  which  they  were  launched,  the  Circular  announc- 
ing the  possibility  of  creation  was  too  late  in  issue.  A six- 
months  session,  starting  with  mid-September,  may  hope  for 
fair  success,  but  when  the  spring  work  and  the  long  evenings 
set  in,  the  teacher  who  hopes  to  keep  his  pupils  together- 
bisyphus-hke  labours  in  vain.  The  four-months’  system  is 
a change  for  the  better,  and  one  notes  with  pleasure  that  the 
claims  of  agricultural  occupations  are  esteemed  equally  cogent 
with  those  based  on  fishing  industries.  I am  of  opinion  that 
ln.,  e °Jir'months  scheme  lies  hidden  the  germ  of  success. 

y colleagues  remarks  about  the  Evening  schools,  in  their 
respective  sections,  run  thus. 

Mr.  Cussen  reports  : — 

.Eveiling,  schools  were  started,  bat  four  or  five 
earlv  months  h .sbor  t ?;be  attendance  was  usually  good  in  the 

the  st,X,t^  V b ihgra.dualk  feE  off’  and  an  effort  was  required  to  keep 
succisftl  'Snm  Pr  tbe  end.  A shorter  course  miglit  be  more 

STEL  schools  are  not  sufficiently  warmed  or  supplied 

the  students  mAi¥°iV°ne  alwa?s  °t  an  elementary  character,  and 

3nd  ‘Wenty  °£  **  * 

Mr.  Cromie  states 

that1™™  mlEventinge  scIl?°,Is  have  been  established.  I am  glad  to  saj 
sense  ortL  vnl^Unf  °^Unatel?r  'iterates  aP  to  the  present-show  a fust 
at  them  ” 6 °£  bbese  6chools,  and  are  most  regular  in  attendance 

nnJnoj16  S°,u^  .section,  twelve  Evening  schools  for  boys  were 
-udinolc’  and  ^nls^ed  their  session.  The  attendances  at  these 
® ™eflre  ver/  variable  in  character.  The  opening  days  saw 
a great  influx  of  students  thirsting  for  knowledge;  the  satiety 
wnrW001!  arnved,  _ the  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  earnest 
to ffpthe8  a °+h6  remained-  In  many  cases  schools  were  held 
norfod  Yn  ^ugreat  dlffioulty  towards  the  close  of  the  normal 
j f,th?  same’  Iam  Quite  satisfied  that  good  work  was 
n f f an  l ^ PUP^S  W^°  made  a moderate  number  of 
a tendanees  benefited  in  intelligence  and  knowledge.  In  ad- 
’ our  Evening  schools  for  girls  only  were  opened ; ni 
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two  of  these  the  main  attractions  were  Cookery  and  Singing ; Mr«  C.  Smith. 
and  they  were  eminently  successful. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  views  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself  have  been  set  down  as  faithfully  as  they  have  presented 
themselves  to  us ; and  if  we  have  failed  in  aught,  it  is  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  forming  generalisations  from  many  individual 
instances. 


I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 
C.  Smith. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 

Dublin.  f 


General  Report  on  Clonmel  Circuit. 

Clonmel, 

December,  1902. 


Gentlemen, 


I beg  to  submit  a General  Report  on  the  schools  of  the  Clon- 
mel circuit.  These  schools — 367  in  number — comprise  what 
“'“^.the  three  districts  which  had  for  their  centres,  Clon- 
j?  .’  Tipperary,  and  Templemore.  The  northern  and  southern 
units  of  the  inspection  area  may  be  taken  as  Nenagh  and  Dun- 
prvan  respectively.  It  includes  all  County  Tipperary  except 
portions  of  three  northern  baronies  ; portions  of  three  baronies 
a °'  "aterford;  the  eastern  baronies  of  Co.  Limerick,  and 
north-eastern  corner  of  Co.  Cork,  round  Mitchelstown. 
and  w r tittle  tillage  in  a very  large  portion  of  this  area, 
a , ut  Tittle  poverty.  The  hindrances  to  school  attendance 
Dimi?88*  an  ^e  average,  and  the  ability  of  the  parents  of  the 
P1f,j  to  pay  what  is  needed  for  school  equipments,  &c.,  is 
e1M]ly  above  the  average. 

the  rr  °ne  outstan<ting  cause  of  irregularity  of  attendance  is 
bri  Almost  universally  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  house 

PbveH  TTm,tik  to  the  “ factory.”  Hired  hands  are  not  em- 
veBf  Unfortunately,  the  hour  of  the  morning  delivery  pre- 
tnanv  ' e,aTtendance  of  those  so  employed  before  roll-call  in 
feckoni118  tn°eS’  S°  ^at  *s  ti®t,  being  incomplete,  in 

ngthe  attendance  ; and  what  is  worse,  there  is  often  no 
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attendance  at  all.  It  is  surprising  how  much  the  effect  of  im- 
mediate gain  proves  stronger  than  the  certainty  of  greater 
advantage  that  is  remote.  The'  unequal  contest  between 
money  and  schooling  is  not  confined  to  the  comparatively  poor. 
The  “ strong  ” farmer  yields  to  the  temptation  to  save  wagei 
at  the  expense  of  his  child’s  education. 

In  a large  number  of  the  schools  the  attendance  is  good — as 
good  as  it  could  be  without  rigidly  carried  out  compulsion.  It 
is  the  unavoidable  absence  of  very  young  children,  due  to  bad 
weather,  illness,  and  the  distance  of  their  homes  from  the 
school  that  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  apparently  unsatisfactory 
attendance  in  many  schools.  The  surprising  thing  is  not  that 
such  young  children  attend  but  tolerably,  but  that  they  attend 
so  well.  The  proportion  of  pupils  of  the  junior  standards 
whose  parents  allow  them  to  dry  their  soaking  clothes  during 
the  school  day  is  as  large  as  I should  like  to  see  it.  Knowledge 
of  the  justifiable  causes  of  absence  for  which  the  teachers  are 
not  responsible,  but  by  which  they,  and  the  interests  of  the 
pupils  suffer  seriously,  makes  one  wish  that  there  should  be 
very  sympathetic  treatment  of  cases  of  fluctuating  averages. 
It  would  be  much  easier  to  prove  that  the  teaching  staff  is  too 
small  than  that  it  is  large  enough. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  which  had  adopted  the  Compulsory 
Attendance  Act,  it  has  been  put  in  force  by  two  Rural  District 
Councils — those  of  Cashel  and  Thurles.  These  are  the  first 
cases  of  the  kind  that  I have  met,  and  the  result  of  the  legal 
control  of  the  country  pupils’  school  attendance  will  be  inte- 
resting'. Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  comparison  o! 
results. 

There  is  not  much  that  is  new  to  be  said  about  the  wortaS 
of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act.  The  law  has  supplied* 
weapon  of  very  limited  range,  often  not  vigorously  used.  l“e 
measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Act  is  absolutely  the 
ciency  of  the  School  Attendance  Officer,  and  it  is  to  be  regret™ 
that  the  Committees  do  not  always  insist  on  more  euerge® 
efforts  by  their  official.  . 

Returns  supplied  by  a large  number  of  the  schools  sbo 
increase  in  attendance  in  some,  decrease  in  others,  compact 
the  year  1902  with  1901.  The  balance  is  very  slightly  on 
side  of.  decline.  „ 

The  division  of  the  standards  into  two  groups  alterna  b 
throughout  the  day  between  the  floor  and  the  desks  conn 
to  be  the  basis  of  organisation.  The  combining  of  stan  ^ 
for  common  instruction,  by  which  the  teachers’  efforts  ca 
economised,  has  given,  much  consideration,  and  complet 
formity  of  jolan  has  not  been  attained.  The  subjects  Dtps  f 
fitably  taught  in  this  way  are  Reading,  Grammar,  W -8.^ 
and  Manual  Training.  Arithmetic  can  be  similarly  dea 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  , goB)e 

It  is  usual  to  combine  Third  and  Fourth  Standards  to  je 
subjects,  and  Fifth  and  Sixth  form  a second  group-  ^ ^ 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  such  concentration 
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teacher's  efforts,  and  with  care  in  the  selection  of  subjects  and  Mr.  w.  A. 
standards,  the  result  is  very  good.  Broww.^ 

A few  instances  of  injudicious  arrangements  have  been  organisation! 
found,  but  on  the  whole  the  teachers  have  acted  with  good 
sense. 

The  successful  teaching  of  a school  with  an  attendance  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  pupils  by  one  person  unassisted  in  any.  way 
is  .the  task  that  confronts  many  of  the  teachers.  To  an  out- 
rider, its  accomplishment  would  appear  to  be  impossible,  while 
those  who  have  expert  knowledge  must  admit  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult. Its  solution  depends  on.  the  skilful  construction  of  a time 
table,  careful  planning  and  preparation  of . each  day’s . work, 
and.  the  mental  activity  that  sets  to  work  and  keeps  to  work 
every  pupil,  whether  under  direct  instruction  or  general  super- 
vision. 

The  time  tables  have  been  examined  by  the  Inspectors, 
many  of  them  very  closely.  I regard  this  scrutiny  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  time  as  very  important.  A .slight  change  may 
mean  great  advantage,  and  the  teachers  always  welcome  sug- 
gestions, as  they  know  the  difficulty  ofigood  arrangements. 

Almost  universally  five  hours  a day,  including  a half-hour  for 
recreation,  is  given  to  secular,  instruction.  The  work  cannot 
be  done  in  less.  The  day  is  long  enough,  as  it  keeps,  many  of 
the  pupils  about  seven  hours  from  home.  For  infants  it.  is 
much,  too  long , and  I have  strongly  recommended  the  early  dis- 
missal of  these  young  children  as  sanctioned  by  the.  Commis- 
sioners. I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  privilege  ought  to 
be  extended  to  all  the  pupils  of  First  Standard. 

So  far  but  few  teachers  have,  held  formal  examinations  of 
the  pupils,  as  suggested  by  the  Department.  Such  examina- 
tions conducted  with  care  would  be  of  great  advantage.  The 
results  ought  to  be  tabulated,  kept  as  a school  record,  and  pre- 
sented at  inspections  to  the  Inspector.  The  few  programmes 
submitted  by  the  teachers  differ  but  little  from  the  official  pro- 
jjiamme  in  those  branches  that  do  not  require  special  training, 
be  fact  that  so  small  a proportion  of  the  teachers  have  so  far 
0“en  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  modifying  the  maximum 
the  Code,  shows  that  there  is  no  unreasonable  demand  by 
‘he  Inspectors. 

work  and  summaries  are  being  regularly  asked  for, 
bnhwdl  soon  be  universal.  . ...  . 

wait  ^reedom  of  classification  which  is  encouraged,  it  Mixed  grading 
Would  i exPec*ed  that  the  peculiarities  of  individual  pupils  of  PuPila- 
jn  * been  specially  dealt  with.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
mixed  01 B,.exPertence  that  there  is  much  of  what  may  be  called 
u cert  ,?rat™S-  There  is  no  objection  to  a pupil.working,  with 
Arithiu't'8^11^11^  atTteadiiig  and  with  a different  standard  at 
as  i11'  n’  bribe-ed  such  an  arrangement  is  not  to  be  regarded 
the  ®e’  bu?  as  a natural,  and  necessary  compliance  with 
matter  S pbPbWty  and  development.  I have  brought  . this 
Mose  bPty  ™ber  the  notice  of  the  teachers  as  occasion 
’ as  bas  been  said,  the  cases  in  which  this  special 
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treatment  of  individuals  has  been  met  with  are  few  Tit 
explanation  probably  is  that  old  custom  is  still  strong,  and  the 
simplicity  of  a more  rigid  system  attracts. 

Ihe  proportion  of  schools  in  which  the  progress  madedurim 
the  year  has  been  described  as  “ good  ” is  large.  The  cases  of 
s,“°,fr0grf®  0IU  retrogression  are  very  few,  so  that  the  in- 
struction  of  the  school-going  children  of  the  circuit  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory.  The  question  may  be  asked,  is  the 
average  pupil  domg  as  much  as  was  done  before  the  change  in 
the  method  of  testing  the  schools  and  paying  the  teaching  staff. 
The  answer  ls  ‘ Yes  ' ' and  “ No. ' - He  is  not  learning  of  as 
much,  but  he  is  learning  and  remembering  more.  Formerly 
to  forget  was  to  be  lost.  It  was  memory  or  nothing.  Sow 
there  is  something  to  fall  back  on.  If  there  is  not  the  crusted 
iormula,  there  is  a capacity  for  finding  out.  There  is  more 
ookmg  all  round  a thing,  and  less  surprise  at  a new  setting, 
the  detects  developed  are  vagueness,  want  of  precision,  and 
driving  home.  The  balance,  however,  is,  I think,  much  on 
tne  side  of  progress. 

All  the  Inspectors  of  the  circuit  report  continued  improve- 
ment in  Heading.  It  is  not  yet  as  good  as  it  can  be,  but  there 
18  fn  njulc^i  higher  standard , and  there  are  more  rational 
methods.  One  of  the  Inspectors  considers  that  Spelling  is 
not  as  well  taught  as  it  was.  I have  not  noticed  much  differ- 
ence, but  if  there  is  any,  it  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  Oral  Spelling. 

A good  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  correction  of 
grammatical  errors,  local  vulgarisms,  and  incorrect  pronuncia- 
tion. Following  out  a suggestion  of  one  of  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tors , I request  the  teachers  to  prepare  lists  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, and  confine  myself  largely  to  these  when  examining, 
om  more  successfully  taught  than  it  was  in 

IJU1.  Ihe  teachers  now  know  what  to  do  in  this  branch. 

Very  little  Geography  is  being  learned  from  the  combined 
Geographical  and  Historical  Readers,  but  many  teachers  gke 
lessons  on  the  maps  at  least  once  a week. 

Object  Lessons  are  attempted  in  almost  all  the  schools.  T(l 
deal  satisfactorily  with  this  branch  is  found  difficult  by  tbs 
teachers.  Some  of  them  do  not  understand  what  is  aimed  at 
m the  object  lesson,  while  many  have  not  the  skill  required  in 
dealing  with  this  form  of  training.  Carried  out  as  it  ought  to 
be,  the  results  are  excellent,  but  there  is  much  scope  for  error 
"he  borderland  between  the  wise  and  the  unwise  is  narrow-y 
and  the  plausibility  of  high  sounding  terms  deceives.  M is 
forgotten  that  it  is  the  journey  rather  than  the  arrival  that  is 
'of  importance. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  object  itself  is 
more  instructive  than  a picture,  and  that  it  is  injudicious  0 
bring  all  the  standards  together  for  a combined  lesson.  11 
spite,  however,  of  the  absurdities  met  with,  good  work 


x wa  ujati  ciuouiuioiea  met  wiin,  guuu  — 

been  done  in  many  schools,  and  chiefly  in  the  direction  o 
Composition  in  the  junior  standards.  Even  where  the 


of  Oral 
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idea  of  training  the  observation  has  not  been  attained,  the 
pupils  have  had  greatly  increased  practice  in  expressing  them- 
selves fully  and  correctly.  But  a small  proportion  of  the 
schools  have  taken  up  the  limited  course  in  Elementary 
Science  suggested  in  the  Syllabus  issued  in  October,  1901— that 
is,  the  first  year’s  course  specially  drawn  up  for  schools  without 
apparatus.  In  a few  cases  coming  directly  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, systematic  work  under  this  head  is  being  done,  and 
it  is  much  liked  by  the  pupils.  Beal  or  imaginary  difficulty  of 
finding  the  time  needed,  and  the  reluctance,  whether  of  timi- 
dity or  want  of  knowledge,  to  begin  something  new,  are  the 
explanation  of  the  comparatively  small  progress  made. 

A considerable  number  of  schools  have  had  grants  of  material 
for  instruction  in  Drawing,  and  other  branches  of  Manual 
training.  Pair  progress  is  being  made.  Where  the  work  is 
careful  and  thought  out  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  adopted.  Mere  routine  and  putting  in  the 
toe  at  a lesson  are,  of  course,  absolutely  useless.  If  there  is 
no  thought  there  is  nothing  in  most  of  the  exercises.  This  is 
tog  strongly  impressed  on  the  teachers  by  the  staff  of  sub- 
oigamsers,  and  I think  their  views  are  appreciated. 

Elementary  Science  is  only  about  to  be  taken  up.  A few 
tools  have  had  grants,  and  are  doing  a little  work,  but  the 
inspectors  have  not  seen  enough  to  enable  them  to  report  on 
Ine  work  done.  r 

' There  are  eighteen  Evening  schools  in  the  circuit.  The 
endance  at  these  lies  between  ten  and  twenty-five.  They 
to  an  continuation  schools,  that  is,  attended  by  those  who 
h„„  ° themselves.  Scarcely  any  illiterates  have 

such  n, e nor  i®  the  Evening  school  the  proper  place  for 
irniimT™  1 , the  towns  one  meets  young  men  and  girls  in 
lion  wh°se  advancement  depends  on  improved  educa- 

Jum'  “ j country  schools,  and  these  are  much  the  more 
Ponds  nf  jmera  , sons  and  younf?  labourers,  who  were  apt 
mdtho1  -?,day  school,  renew  acquaintance  with  the  Reader 
ladvancnmo^t -n  exercise-  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
but  flip  m wa?es  ?r  position  as  a stimulus  to  attendance, 

it fir’t nJnt.er  evenmg  is  pleasantly  put  in.  Those  who  come 
L °t  mere  curiosity  soon  fall  away,  so  that  out  of  forty 

Isteady  atteii(lance^1Ster’  ^ m0re  than  a dozen  are  found  in 

,„ui.  F00Q.  schools  are  really  useful , the  inferior  ones  of 


Mr.  W.  A. 
Bbown. 


Elementary 

Science. 


Manual 

Instruction. 


Elementary 

Science. 


Evening 

Schools. 


doubtful  nhTf  n°?lS-are  really  useful,  the  inferior  ones  of 
tost  csrpo  ls  he  remarked  that  the  latter  will,  in 


most  pa cpo  v c x cuidii jitju.  Li i <iii  me  latter  will,  in 

teacher  g IsaPPear  °f  themselves.  Much  depends  on  the 


_r  g 11  pnemseives.  iviuen  aepenas  on  tne 

|tact.  Pour0'? ®,Personal  attractiveness  is  required,  and  much 
'towns.  Oha'  t/?e.schools  are  for  young  women.  These  are  in 
I twenty-five  J-8]  ? very  good  work,  and  is  attended  by  about 

fookerv  a.rfl  re  S’  ™ whom  about  a half  are  earning  wages, 
tion  to  the  are  baught  in  each  of  these,  in  addi- 

Tlere  is  f n^ry1h*erary  branches. 

somp  nf  lmprovements  in  the  school  buildings,  Schoolhouses. 
them  remain  as  they  have  been  for  twenty 
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years.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  regular  inspection  oi 
them  by  the  manager.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  a yearly  m- 
spection  of  the  houses.  This  _ constant’ atteiitipn  would  saw 
the  considerable  expenditure  necessitated  by  neglect.  In  all 
the  sections  of  the  circuit,  however,  there  is  progress.  In  a 
number  of  cases  considerable  sums  have  been  spent  on  ceiling 
roofs,  repairing  and  painting,  and  the  supplying  of  new  desks. 
There  is  still  a considerable  number  of  inferior  houses  in  that 
part  of  the  circuit  which  formed  the  old  Templemore  district. 
■These  are  houses  built  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

. But  few  cases  of  serious  neglect  to  keep  the  rooms  clean  haw 
been  met  with.  There  is  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
rooms.  A feature  in  their  decoration  is  the  pictures  supnlied 
by  advertising  firms.  Some  of  these  are  artistic,  and  others, 
such  as  sheets  of  British  birds,  or  plants  and  flowers,  might  he 
useful  if  they  were  used.  Jt  is  questionable  that  it  is  proper  to 
allow  traders’  and  manufacturers’  advertisements  into  the 
public  schools. 

I am  not  satisfied  that  the  heating  of  the  schools  is  as  good 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  fires  are  not  determined  so  much  by  the 
weather  as  by  the  supply  of  fuel,  or  even  by  the  month.  The 
pupils  and  teacher  in  almost  all  cases  provide  the  material. 

The  monitors  are  but  rarely  taught  enthusiastically.  They 
get  the  regulation  time,  as  a rule,  from  the  teachers,  and  much 
more  than  this  in  convents , in  which  greater  care  is  taken  with 
these  young  persons,  hut  there  is  no  urging  to  distinguished 
answering  at  their  final  examination.  Hence,  in  the  competi- 
tion for  entrance  to  Training  Colleges,  the  outside  candidate 
specially  prepared  by  grinders  and  in  colleges,  gain  the  greater 
number  of  places  proportionately. 

They  learn  to  tea  ch  rather  by  watching  the  teacher  than  hy 
direct  training  in  their  work. 

The  public  know  scarcely  anything  about  the  schools,  except 
what  parents  find  out  from  their  children.  In  many  c*sei 
there  is  no  one  hut  the  manager  to  do  anything  for  them.  The 
exception  to  this  state  of  things  is  the  case  of  schools  on  laW 
properties,  where  the  natron  supplies  fuel,  gives  prizes. 

All  the  schools  on  Lord  Castletown’s  property  are  very  W’pr' 
ally  treated,  n.nd  the  manager,  the  agent  of  the  property.  w™* 
real  interest  bv  visiting,  attending  the  annual  inspection  a“r' 
ing  the  whole  day,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  practical  supervision  of  the  schools  by  the  manage ^ 
varies,  as  is  to  be  expected.  Some,  of  course,  have  a ®*j 
greater  knowledge  of  school  work  and  a greater  interest  in 
than  others.  Some,  with  a turn  for  teaching,  may  at 
found  interesting  a standard  in  a grammatical  point.  or 
puzzles  in  explanation.  The  majority,  however,  do  not  . 
an  active  part  on  the  occasion  of  their  visits  to  the  sc  ^ 
They  are  content  to  observe  that  the  order  is  good,  ana  tna- 
teaching  staff  are  at  their  posts.  Thirds  a most  usefu  . 
of  supervision,  and  I should  like  to  see  it  more  freaw®* . 
systematically  practised.  This  visiting  is  done  chiefly  1 
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suspected  that  there  is  some  special  cause  of  slackness,  but  it  is  Mr-  W.  A. 
very  desirable  that  it  should  be  normal  rather  than  the  result  Bnows- 
of  exceptional  conditions.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  this 
general  supervision  by  frequent  visits,  and  the  encouragement  ' 
to  teacher  and  pupil  afforded  by  a sympathetic  manager’s  pre- 
sence, that  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  manager’s' duty.  The 
manager  has  not  expert  knowledge.  He  is  guided  in  technicali- 
ties on  ordinary  occasions  by  the  teacher,  and  in  emergencies 
by  the  Inspector.  One  of  the  very  useful  things  that  might 
be  done  is  the  holding  of  annual  or  biennial  examinations  of 
the  schools.  These  would,  in  nearly  every  case,  be  conducted 
by  the  teacher,  but  the  manager  ought  if  possible  to  be  present 
for  some  part  of  the  day.  There  have  been  scarcely  any  for- 
mal examinations.  It  is  intended  to  urge  this  matter  during 
the  current  year. 

The  organisation  of  the  school  has  been  dealt  with  above. 
Programmes  are  being  submitted,  but,  as  I have  said,  there 
appears  to  be  no  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers.  The 
mere  dread  of  change  has  disappeared,  Familiarity  has  re- 
moved fear,  and  the  certainty  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
demand  by  the  Inspectors  has  produced  contentment  in  the 
mmds  of  teachers  and  managers.  Hence  the  Official  Pro- 
gramme has  been  accepted,  to  be  modified  at  leisure.  All  the 
schools,  however,  are  being  urged  to  fix  their  year’s  work  at 


Mathematics  was  taken  up  in  ten  schools.  Extra 

A considerable  number  of  classes  in  Irish  have  been  formed,  BrauoheB' 
ana  they  are  increasing, 

teachers  are  working  with  more  system  and  pre-  Teachers, 
iln  m ? * 1311  ln  ^ le  Past-  Many  of  them  are  very  zealous  ,and 
much  more  than  good  service.  Among  the  most  deserving, 
finn?8?e.?ses  0CCnPy  the  place  of  pre-eminence.  Their  devo- 
nnmh  £ty  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  work  are,  in  a large 
number  of  cases,  admirable. 

ntm  fe11regretted  that  the  supplying  of  maps,  blackboards, 
heln  ,1s  \n  ™any  cases  on  the  teachers.  The  children 
when  tho  f ’ a?  the  managers,  but  the  time  has  riot  yet  come 

taxed  bv  ea5v®r  oan  he  considered  as  having  an  income  un-  

ea  “I  conditions  of  his  office. 


I am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  A.  Brown, 

Senior  Inspector. 
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Belfast, 

January,  1903. 

Gentlemen, 

In  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  a report 
on  the  schools  of  this  circuit  inspected  within  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1902.  During  the  period  under  consideration, 
the  dimensions  of  the  circuit  remained  unchanged,  but  towards 
the  end  of  December,  I was  advised  that  the  rural  portion  was 
to  be  enlarged  from  1st  January,  1903,  by  the  transfer  of  six- 
teen schools  in  Lisburn  and  vicinity  from  Belfast  No.  1 Circuit. 
At  the  same  time  nine  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moira 
were  transferred  to  my  colleagues  and  myself  from  the  Armagh 
circuit.  We  have  also  taken  over  from  No.  1 Circuit,  twelve 
schools  in  that  portion  of  Belfast  which  lies  on  the  County 
Down  side  of  the  Lagan.  These  changes  equalize  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  inspection  work  in  the  two  circuits,  of  which  Bel- 
fast is  the  official  centre.  The  rural  portion  of  this  circuit  is 
now  approximately  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram  extending 
from  Lough  Neagh  on  the  west  to  Strangford  Lough  on  the 
east,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mourne  Mountains  and 
Dundrum  Bay.  The  more  important  towns  in  this  area  are 
Lisburn,  Downpatrick,  Ballynahinch,  Dromore,  Newcastle, 
Castlewellan,  and  Saintfield. 

On  the  1st  January,  1903,  the  sections  in  immediate  charge 
of  my  colleagues  and  myself  were  interchanged.  I took  up  the 
eastern  section  following  Mr.  Kelly,  who  took  the  western  sec- 
tion, thus  succeeding  Mr.  Semple,  who  took  the  middle  sec- 
tion which,  up  to  31st  December,  had  been  in  my  immediate 
charge. 

The  Census  returns  for  1901  show  a steady  decrease  in  the 
population  of  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  circuit.  This 
decline  is  largely  due  to  migration  to  manufacturing  centres, 
particularly  Belfast,  which  has  increased  rapidly  since  1891 
The  provincial  towns,  other  than  manufacturing  centres,  are 
on  the  whole  stationary  in  the  matter  of  population. 

In  Belfast  there  are  some  instances  of  over-crowded  schools. 
On  the  other  hand , in  the  provincial  towns  and  in  rural  locali- 
ties , the  number  of  schools  is  frequently  in  excess  of  the  educa- 
tional requirements.  With  these  exceptions,  the  distribution 
of  the  school  accommodation  accords  fairly  well  with  the  needs 
of  the  population.  Outside  of  the  city  and  suburbs  little  if  any 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  school  buildings  in  tne 
past  year.  Unfortunately  the  low-roofed,  low-windowed, 
draughty  rooms  that  were  considered  suitable  half  a century 
ago,  still  constitute  a considerable  proportion  of  the  ru® 
schools  of  the  circuit.  These  houses  are  usually  in  fair  ref®1  ’ 
but  no  patching  can  take  away  their  fundamental  defects 
adapt  them  to  modern  requirements.  , ,i 

In  these  older  schools  the  desks  are  often  badly  shaped— 
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of  uniform  height — and  with  seats  so  placed  that  the  younger 
children,  instead  of  sitting  upright,  are  obliged,  to  squat  with 
their  chests  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  desk. 

In  the  city  several  new  vested  schools  have  come  into  opera- 
tion in  the  past  year.  Millfield  Male  and  Female,  and  St. 
Congal’s  Male  and  Female,  have  recently  left  the  hands  of  the 
contractors.  The  latter  supersede  the  miserably  unsuitable 
irooms  long  in  use  for  May-street  National  schools.  A sub- 
stantial new  building,  to  accommodate  male  and  female  pupils 
in  separate  schools,  has  been  recently  opened  at  Derry volgie- 
avenue;  this  is  at  present  conducted  as  a mixed  school,  the 
number  of  pupils  being  not  yet  sufficient  to  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  schools.  There  are  two  other  new  schools 
non-vested,  one  at  Stranmillis  and  one  at  Donegall-road,  actu- 
ally in  operation,  but  not  yet  recognised  by  the  Commissioners. 
A loan  has  also  been  obtained  for  the  erection  of  another  school 
in  Donegall-road.  The  commoner  defects  in  the  city  schools  are 
those  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  last  year,  viz.,  absence  of 
playgrounds,  defective  lighting,  and  insufficient  class-room 
accommodation.  To  these  might  be  added  faulty  or  inadequate 
means  of  ventilation,  and  in  case  of  class-rooms,  insufficient 
provision  for  heating. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment,  the  supply  of  blackboards, 
-Jels,  and  large  maps  is  usually  sufficient ; but  very  few  schools 
are  provided  with  an  ordnance  map  of  the  neighbourhood.  An 
adequate  supply  of  twelve-inch  rulers  for  measurement  of 
inches  and  centimeters  is  usually  found;  less  commonly,  there 
is  also  a large  metric  ruler  or  tape-line  with  metric  divisions. 
About  one-half  the  schools  are  provided  with  globes — usually 
the  small  3J-inch  variety.  Of  the  schools  inspected  by  me, 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  have  been  provided  with  beam  and 
scales,  or  measures  of  capacity,  though  these  appliances  are 
indispensable  for  carrying  out  in  full  the  requirements  of  the 
programme  in  Arithmetic  for  Standards  II.  and  III.  Where- 
ever  evidence  existed  that  they  could  be  properly  employed, 
equipment  grants  for  Hand-and-Eye  Training  and  for  Elemen- 
tary Science  and  Object  Lessons  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Ummissioners,  if  applied  for  by  the  manager. 

In  Belfast  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  schools  are  under 
lie  control  of  the  Corporation,  and  are  usually  satisfactory  as 
? cleanliness,  though  sometimes  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
ion  provided  is  inadequate.  In  rural  schools  the  out-offices 
are  otten  so  faulty  in  construction  as  to  render  the  due  preser- 
ve1,0* cleanliness  difficult  of  attainment.  The  heating  of 
me  scnoois  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  decisive  information  on 
3°‘  Wl11  hardly  be  forthcoming  so  long  as  the  schools 
tre  wholly  unprovided  with  thermometers. 

to  lS“S  from,  the  more  or  less  unfavourable  conditions  as 
carried  nw  fTnpment  under  which  the  school  work  is 
is  mZh  ’ t0  the  teachers  who  carry  on  that  work,  the  outlook 
teachers  ™°re  ®nc°uraglng-  In  the  city  and  suburbs  the 
ppear  to  have  caught  in  large  measure  the  energy  of 
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Mr.  Ross. 


Attendance. 


purpose  and  business  instincts  of  the  community,  and  hence 
they  are  almost  without  exception  punctual  in  their  mornino 
attendance,  and  have  their  schools  in  active  operation  before 
10  o’clock.  In  rural  schools,  and  in  those  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages,  this  prompt  beginning  of  the  morning’s  work  is 
not  so  conspicuous.  Throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  circuit 
the  teachers  are  continuing  to  display  the  most  praiseworthy 
eagerness  in  availing  themselves  of  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  new  subjects  of  the  Revised  Programme. 
A large  majority  of  the  assistant  teachers  throughout  the  cir- 
cuit are  women.  In  the  city  most  of  these  have  served  their 
time  in  large  schools  , as  monitresses,  and  during  their  appren- 
ticeship  they  acquired  skill  in  teaching  and  controlling  latge 
classes.  They  are  for  the  most  part  willing,  active  workers, 
and  for  the  sustained  energy  with  which  they  discharge  their 
onerous  duties,  I have  nothing  but  unqualified  praise.  Com- 
paratively few  of  these  female  assistants  have  been  trained, 
and  this  is  a condition  of  affairs  not  altogether  satisfactory.  If 
means  in  practice  that  an  important  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  is  entrusted  to  teachers  who  are  at  least  without  full 
credentials  in  the  matter  of  efficiency.  I would,  therefore, 
suggest  that  certificates  issued  to  monitors  on  passing  their 
final  examination,  and  completing  their  service,  should  not 
hold  good  in  future  after  the  candidates  had  passed  their 
twenty-fifth  year  in  the  case  of  those  who  did  not  enter  a Train- 
ing College.  This  regulation  would  necessitate  these  young 
teachers  obtaining  at  least  a one  year’s  course  of  training, and 
would  thus  place  within  their  reach  an  opportunity  of  getting 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  new  subjects  of  the  Revised  Pro- 
gramme, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  approved  methods  ol 
teaching  them. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  character  of  the 
attendance  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  In  point 
of  regularity,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  rural 
portions  of  the  circuit ; in  these  localities  the  proportion  if, 
children  in  average  attendance  to  100  on  rolls  seldom  rises 
above  70,  and  in  many  cases,  for  certain  months  of  the  year, 
falls  as  low  as  50.  That  is,  in  other  words,  throughout  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  rural  schools  between  one-fourth 
and  one-half  of  those  on  rolls  are  daily  absent  from  instruction. 
So  long  as  this  fundamental  defect  prevails,  the  best-devised 
programmes  and  the  most  painstaking  teaching  must  fail  to 
attain  a full  measure  of  success.  Outbreaks  of  measles  occurred 
in  several  parts  of  the  circuit,  but  did  not  seriously  affect  the 
attendance  at  the  schools,  except  in  Castlewellan  and  neigh- 
bourhood, where  some  four  or  five  schools  were  closed  for  vary- 
ing periods  while  the  epidemic  prevailed. 

In  Belfast,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  infant  schools  and 
infant  departments,  the  children  begin  to  attend  school  at  a 
very  early  age.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  schools 
situated  in  crowded  working-class  localities.  On  the  other 
hand,  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  demand  for  children's 
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1 hfinr  in  connection  with  various  industries,  pupils  leave  school  Mr.  Ross, 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  qualify  for  the  necessary  certificate 
exemption.  This  early  rush  into  wage-earning  is  bad 
01  gjj  [,ut  worse  consequences  follow  in  the  case  of  boys  who 
® leavin'*  school  at  an  early  age  enter  upon  no  settled  employ- 
nt  Such  boys  rapidly  deteriorate  in  .character,  and,  I be- 
' iamely  recruit  that  class  of  undesirables  known  as 
“Corner-boys.”  The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report 
ihmitted  to  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  Malone  Protestant 
uofnrmatorv  on  30th  January,  1903,  while  it  shows  that  com-  Compulsory 
Sory  attendance  is  effecting  something,  affords  food  for  re-  Attendance, 
flection  in  connection  with  this  matter.  “ We  have  received 
jliring  the  past  year  thirty-four  boys,  twenty-six  of  them  being 

from  Belfast We  are  glad  to  think 

that  compulsory  education  is  showing  some  good  results  m tne 
community,  as,  for  very  many  years,  one-fourth  of  the  boys 
committed  to  our  care  could  neither  read  nor  write  whereas 
last  rear  out  of  the  thirty-four,  only  one  was  wholly  illiterate. 

For  those  children  of  the  city  and  suburbs  who  desire  exemp- 
tion certificates  under  the  Education  Act  of  1892,  examinations 
h Beading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  in  the  programme  of 
Fifth  Standard  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  at 
Belfast  Model  School;  these  examinations  are, -unfortunately, 
for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  city,  largely  availed  of.  I am 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  condition  of 
exemption  based,  if  possible,  on  regular  attendance,  and  not 
on  examination.  For  this  purpose  any  pupil  who  could  be 
proved  from  the  school  records  to  have  attended,  say  ,180  days 
during  the  school  year  he  was  enrolled  in  Fourth  Standard, 
and  likewise  180  days  during  the  school  year  he  was  enrolled 
in  Fifth  Standard,  should  be  entitled  to  exemption.  All  these 
Fifth  Standard  pupils  should  be  presented  at  the  annual  ex- 
amination of  their  schools,  when  the  usual  tests  of  the  efficiency 
of  their  instruction  could  be  applied,  and  their  attendance 
checked  before  exemption  certificates  were  issued.  1ms  would 
demonstrate  to  parents  and  pupils  alike  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  regular  attendance,  and  if  it  were  supplemented  by 
leaving  certificates,  given  after  strict  individual  examination 
upon  the  requirements  of  Sixth  Standard,  many  children  who 
had  acquired  the  good  habit  of  regular  attendance  would  pro- 
long, to  their  incalculable  benefit,  their  school  life  for  another 
year,  in  the  hope  of  qualifying  for  a certificate  that  would  tes- 
tify to  their  having  obtained  a good  elementary  education 
Another  advantage  of  this  regulation  would  be  that  it  would 
apply  equally  to  town  or  country,  wherever  compulsory  a en- 
hance was  in  force.  Something  is  badly  needed  m Be  as  o 
bring  the  work  of  the  Primary  school  more  closely  into  touch 
with  the  curriculum  in  technical  classes,  and  I beg  to  otter  e 
foregoing  suggestion  as  at  least  a step  in  that  direction, 
may  be  objected  that  this  suggested  regulation  would  not  apply 
to  half-time  pupils,  but  for  these  it  would  be  easy  to  retain  the 
present  system  of  granting  certificates  upon  examination,  irre- 
spective of  attendance,  „ 

K ^ 
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Since  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Programme,  there  is 
undoubted  evidence  of  a growing  mental  alertness  and  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  is  especially  observable 
in  schools  where  Object  Lessons  are  skilfully  dealt  with.  In 
such  schools  the  older  children  are  now  frequently  able  to  give 
in  correct  language,  either  oral  or  written,  some  coherent  infor- 
mation, derived  from  their  own  observations,  of  an  object 
placed  in  their  hands,  or  in  regard  to  the  steps  of  an  experiment 
that  they  have  conducted  or  witnessed.  Thus,  I believe  that 
many  schools  are  gradually  coming  up  to  the  central  idea  of  the 
teaching  of  English  suggested  in  the  Revised  Programme,  viz., 
the  cultivation  of  expression  in  the  spoken  language  and  the 
cultivation  of  expression  in  the  written  language.  The  gratify, 
ing  improvement  in  Reading  is,  on  the  whole,  well  maintained; 
occasionally  one  meets  with  evidence  that  pattern  reading, 
which  has  not  been  preceded  by  imparting  an  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  meaning,  has  been  too  freely  resorted  to.  Analysis  is 
in  general  successfully  taught,  but  correction  of  grammatical 
errors  calls  for  more  intelligent  teaching.  The  use  of  maps  in 
connection  with  Geographical  Readers,  which  had  somewhat 
fallen  into  abeyance,  is  now  being  cheerfully  resumed  in  all  the 
schools.  I cannot,  however,  speak  favourably  of  appeals  to  the 
intelligence  in  connection  with  the  lessons  in  Geography  hy 
directing  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  features  of  the 
country  surrounding  their  schools,  or  in  training  them  to  recog- 
nise, from  their  own  observation,  the  cardinal  points. 

Manual  Instruction  has  made  but  little  progress  in  the  rural 
schools,  owing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  teachers  have  yet 
had  opportunities  of  attending  classes.  In  the  city,  Paper- 
folding and  Brickwork  have  been  extensively  introduced.  Un- 
doubtedly  Paper-folding,  under  the  guidance  of  a skilful  teacher, 
becomes  a valuable  exercise;  it  calls  for  thought  on  the  part  oi 
the  children  ; develops  their  powers  of  observation,  and  culti- 
vates manual  dexterity.  This  exercise  in  most  schools  is  now 
very  properly  confined  to  the  lower  standards,  Brickwork 
taking  its  place  with  the  more  advanced  children. 

Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  and  Drill  are  now  very  generally  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  regular  curriculum ; in  fact  it  is  excep- 
tional to  meet  a school  in  which  these  branches  have  not  been 
introduced.  Drill  is  all  but  universally  practised,  and  there 
is  none  of  the  new  branches  that  is  at  once  so  nopular  and 
so  successful,  a fact  that  reflects  especial  credit  upon  (lie 
teachers,  as  it  was  without  the  aid  of  organisers  and  entirely 
on  their  own  initiative  and  at  their  own  expense  that  the  in- 
struction necessary  for  carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  obtained.  I have  met  with  only  two  schools— 
Belfast  Model  School  and  Sussex-place  Convent  School— where 
Cookery  has  been  taken  up,  and  in  the  Model  school  some 
demonstration  lessons  in  Laundry  have  also  been  given. 

The  general  adoption  of  Progress  Books  is  now  needed  to 
render  the  instruction  in  the  various  branches  more  systematic 
and  definite.  Their  use  will  also  tend  to  encourage  more  regu- 
lar planning  and  preparation  of  the  lessons  to  be  taught.  These 
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books,  like  the  school  account  books,  should  be  supplied  free  Mr-  Rc^' 
to  the  schools,  so  as  to  constitute  them  the  property  of  the 
Commissioners. 

The  instruction  of  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  is  regularly  Monitors  and 
and  carefully  attended  to,  but  their  professional  training  as  RuP‘' 
apprentice  teachers  has  not  in  the  past  received  sufficient  or 
systematic  attention. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  managerial  efficiency  that  pre-  Managers, 
vailed  under  the  results  system,  the  majority  of  the  clerical 
managers  of  this  circuit  show-  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  duties  they  have  undertaken  to  perform.  Among  these 
efficient  managers  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  must  be 
awarded  a prominent  place.  They  visit  their  schools  fre- 
quently, they  look  after  repairs,  and  use  their  influence  to 
secure  regular  attendance.  They  attend  without  fail  the 
annual  inspections , and  on  these  occasions  I am  often  struck  by 
their  ready  recognition  of  the  children  by  face  and  name.  For 
the  successful  management  of  schools,  important  special  quali- 
fications are  necessary — education,  intelligent  interest  in 
school-work,  and  leisure  to  visit  the  schools  during  working 
hours.  As  a rule,  these  qualifications  are  less  likely  to  obtain 
among  lay  managers  than  among  clerical  managers.  Here 
and  there  some  of  the  most  enlightened  managers  in  the  cir- 
cuit are  laymen,  but  the  bulk  of  the  lay  managers  have  other 
pressing  engagements  on  hand,  and  the  duties  performed  by 
them  as  managers  are  merely  nominal.  I am  obliged  to  add 
that  the  nominal  managers  are  not  all  of  them  laymen.  Many 
clerical  managers  completely  fail  to  realise  the  importance  of 
the  influence  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  moulding  of 
the  character  of  the  children  in  the  schools  by  frequent  visits, 
and  by  tactful,  kindly  words  of  encouragement  or  admonition. 

As  regards  the  holding  of  test  examinations  of  pupils,  organi- 
sation of  the  schools,  or  preparation  of  suitable  alternative. pro- 
grammes, no  manager  in  this  circuit,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
has  availed  of  the  increased  power  of  initiative  which  he  is 
invited  to  exercise  under  the  Revised  Programme.  Only 
three  or  four  schools  out  of  over  400  have  submitted  alternative 
programmes.  These  programmes  were  in  each  instance,  so 
far  as  I can  learn,  drawn  up  by  the  teacher. 

Though  in  a considerable  number  of  cases  in  the  city  the  LocaI  interest, 
attention  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  general  public 
is  drawn  to  the  work  of  the  schools  by  evening  entertainments 
at  which  the  school  children  contribute  some  items,  such  as 
Singing,  Recitation,  or  displays  of  Physical  Drill,  I see  no  evi- 
dence of  any  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools, 
or  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  scheme.  As  this  circuit  has 
among  its  residents  probably  a larger  proportion  of  wealthy  ■ 
people  than  any  similar  area  in  Ireland,  if  any  well-informed 
interest  in  Primary  education  existed,  it  would  surely  manifest 
itself  in  the  shape  of  financial  assistance  towards  the  provision' 
of  school  libraries  and  of  the  necessary  equipments  for  carry- 
ing out  the  new  wort.  Practically  no  such  assistance  has  been 
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forthcoming.  There  are  upwards  of  400  schools  in  this  cir- 
cuit, and  1 have  met  only  three  instances  of  anything  beinn 
raised  locally  towards  the  provision  of  equipments  for  Elemen 
tary  Science.  For  Manual  training  equipments,  or  towards 
the  formation  of  libraries  or  museums,  not  even  one  case  of  a 
local  contribution  came  under  my  notice.  The  attitude  of  the 
parents  in  this  matter — at  least  their  attitude  as  represented 
by  the  managers  seeking  equipment  grants,  is  far  from  credit- 
able— various  excuses  for  the  absence  of  local  effort  are  put 
forward  in  these  applications,  but  when  summed  up  they 
simply  declare  that  the  parents  will  contribute  nothing  for  the 
purpose  of  equipments. 

The  demands  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  teachers  in 
introducing  various  new  subjects  have  left  little  opportunity 
for  the  teaching  of  optional  and  extra  branches.  In  the  sec- 
tion of  the  circuit  in  my  own  immediate  charge  for  the  past 
year,  the  only  school  in  which  extras  were  extensively  taken 
up  was  the  Model  school,  and  here  a very  large  class  of  boys 
was  presented  in  Mathematics,  while  smaller  numbers  were 
put  forward  in  French  and  Latin.  Irish  was  presented  as  an 
extra  branch  in  two  schools.  In  some  two  or  three  schools 
Mathematics  was  taken  as  an  extra  branch,  but  leaving  out 
the  Model  school,  only  about  ten  pupils  in  all  were  presented 
in  this  extra. 

The  substantial  grants  awarded  to  Evening  schools  have  led 
to  their  establishment,  for  the  present  session  1902-1903,  in 
largely  increased  numbers.  This  increase  is  more  marked  in 
rural  localities  than  in  the  city.  Last  session  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  these  schools  was  the  rapid  falling  away  in 
attendance  when  they  had  been  a few  weeks  in  operation.  In 
the  present  session  for  so  far  the  attendance  is  steadier.  Pupils 
who  persevere  in  attendance  throughout  the  session  undoubt- 
edly profit  by  the  instruction — this  is  especially  observable  in 
the  case  of  illiterates  or  semi-illiterates.  Evening  schools  for 
girls  alone  are,  as  a rule,  confined  to  the  city.  The  pupils  are 
mostly  mill-girls  or  employees  in  warehouses.  A large  propor- 
tion of  these  girls  on  joining  the  Evening  schools  can  read  and 
write  with  fair  fluency,  and  for  them  mere  literary  instruction 
is  but  of  little  profit.  The  subjects  that  should  be  taught  to 
such  girls  would  be  Needlework — which,  by  the  way,  they  dis- 
like intensely — Cookery,  Laundry,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  by  Inspectors  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  small  schools.  A 
plausible  defence  of  this  abuse  is  that  in  rural  districts  the 
younger  children  could  not,  without  serious  hardship,  walk 
the  necessary  distance  if  the  schools  were  further  apart.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  to  attach  due  weight  to  this  con- 
tention where  it  applies,  and  yet  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  at 
least  the  injury  to  education  worked  by  such  an  arrangement 
of  schools.  In  my  experience  this  evil  in  its  most  aggravated 
form  is  met  with  in  provincial  towns  and  villages,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  places.  I would,  therefore,  suggest 
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,,  l man  schools  within  say  two  statute  miles  of  a town  or  Mr-  Ej^- 
•if  „e  should  be  converted  into  preparatory  schools,  and 
Xced’iu  charge  of  female  teachers.  No  pupil  beyond  Third 
standard  should  be  recognised  in  such  schools  except  m the 
D of  deformed  or  sickly  children.  Children  of  ordinary  health 
c , strength  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve 
rears  could  not  only  without  injury,  but  even  with  positive 
hpnefit  walk  two,  or  even  three  miles  to  school.  In  the  towns 
nd  villages  there  should  be  prompt  withdrawal  of  grants  from 
schools  held  in  defective  buildings  or  conducted  inefficiently. 

Of  those  that  remained,  managers  should  be  asked  to  come  to 
an  understanding  as  to  which  school  should  be  recognised  as 
infant  or  preparatory,  or  senior,  respectively.  As  the  schools 
I have  under  consideration  are  all  under  Protestant  manage- 
ment the  question  of  religious  instruction  should  not  present 
an  insuperable  barrier,  especially  in  view  of  the  deplorable  and 
widely-spread  evil  that  this  suggestion  is  meant  to  remedy. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Boss, 

Senior  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  „ 

National  Education  Office. 
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Limerick, 

1st  February,  1903. 

&ENTLEMEN, 

Beferring  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  11th  November  Mr<  DALTOjr, 
last,  I have  the  .honour  to  submit  a General  Report  on  the  rr* 
Limerick  Circuit  for  the  year  1902.  The  circuit  consists  mainly 
of  the  three  districts  which,  under  the  old  system  of  inspection, 
had  Limerick,  Ennis,  and  Rathkeale  respectively  for  centres. 

It  extends  over  portions  of  four  counties  Limerick,  Clare, 

Cork,  and  Tipperary.  Speaking  roughly,  its  area  includes 
about  three-fourths  of  the  County  Limerick,  two-thirds  of  the 
County  Clare,  two  baronies  of  the  County  Cork,  and  one  barony 
of  the  County  Tipperary.  The  frontier  of  the  circuit  on  the 
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Mr.  Dalton.  Tipperary  side  has  recently  been  extended  by  the  addition  ( 
twelve  schools,  which  have  been  transferred  from  the  Ballin 
sloe  circuit . These  schools  are  all  situated  in  or  around  tt 
‘ valley  which  stretches  from  Iiillaloe  and  Nenagli,  and  are  much 
more  accessible  from  Limerick  than  from  Ballinasloe.  jj, 
number  of  schools  now  operative  in  the  circuit  is  384.  yg6 
number  returned  in  my  last  report  w'as  373.  The  net  increase 
of  eleven  schools  is  the  joint  result  of  the  addition  of  twelve 
schools,  as  already  explained,  from  the  Ballinasloe  circuit  and 
of  the  withdrawal  of  grants  during  the  year  from  one  school 
of  this  circuit. 

School Accom-  The  character  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  school- 

modation.  houses  varies  very  much,  the  variation  extending  over  the 
entire  octave  of  gradation  from  good,  or  even  excellent,  down 
to  very  bad.  A bad  building  may  be  discovered  here  and  there 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  circuit,  but  the  number  of  such  build- 
ings becomes  formidable  only  in  the  County  Clare.  In  a few 
parishes  of  that  county,  parishes  too  which  cover  an  extensive 
area,  most  of  the  school-houses  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
disrepair.  The  state  of  the  buildings  in  one  of  these  parishes 
forms,  and  has  formed  for  a long  time,  an  ugly  blot  on  the 
official  repute  in  this  respect  of  the  district  to  which  they 
belong.  The  provision  of  new  school-houses  in  this  locality  is 
urgently  needed,  and  will  not,  I expect,  be  much  longer 
delayed.  _ The  late  manager,  whose  death  took  place  a few 
months  since,  had  been  making  feeble  attempts  for  some  years 
to  cope  with  the  situation ; but,  owing  to  failing  health,  and  to 
the  number  and  formidable  character  of  the  physical  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered,  his  exertions  proved  wholly  unequal  to 
the  occasion. 

Non-vested  The  school-houses,  in  this  instance,  are  of  the  non-vestei 

Buildings.  class,  and  of  an  antiquated  type  which,  even  in  their  original 
design  and  appurtenances,  are  quite  unsuitable  for  present 
scholastic  requirements.  It  would  be  a waste  of  money  to 
attempt  to  repair  them;  for,  even  though  the  structures  were 
capable  of  being  permanently  and  adequately  repaired,  they 
would  still  remain  unfit  for  many  of  the  purposes  expected  to 
be  fulfilled  by  schools  of  the  present  day. 

Vested  , one  or  ^w0  other  parishes  of  the  same  county  I came, 

BuildingBi  during  the  past  year,  on  a number  of  vested  school-houses 
which  have  also  become  more  or  less  dilapidated.  Some  of 
these  houses  have  not  been  very  long  built ; and,  judging  by 
their  present  condition , it  is  evident  that  when  they  left  the 
hands  of  the  contractor , the  new  fabrics  must  have  concealed 
under  the  surface  a good  deal  of  inferior  material  and  of  in- 
ferior workmanship.  Little  or  nothing  appears  to  have  since 
u 6Iu  •*? ??  r?a^e  g°°d  the  effects  of  time  and  climate ; and 

the  buildings,  m consequence,  are  showing  well-marked  signs 
■of  premature  decay.  It  seems  a pity  that  some  organised 
means  should  not  be  available  for  keeping  vested  school-houses 
m regular  repair.  Trusteeship,  in  so  far  as  the  obligation 
attaching  to  it  m this  respect  is  concerned , may  be  regarded  as 
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a legal  fiction.  The  obligation  has  never  been  enforced ; nor  Mr,  Dalton. 
would  there  appear  to  be  any  practicable  way  of  enforcing  it. 

The  duty  falls  altogether  on  the  manager,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  discharged  depends  mainly  on  the  manager’s  con- 
ception of  its  importance,  coupled  with  his  working  capacity 
and  his  organising  power. 

The  cases  I have  quoted  are  extreme  instances,  and  the  man  - school 
agers  concerned  have,  I believe,  been  prevented  by  delicate  Supply, 
health  from  doing  what  they  would  wish  to  fulfil  this  public 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  met  several  clergymen  who 
have  developed  a real  taste,  and  even  passion,  for  building.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  meet  a manager  of  this  class  who  will  con- 
tinue, for  years,  to  devote  his  best  thoughts  and  energies  to 
the  labour  of  building  schools  and  churches,  perhaps  in  two  or 
more  parishes  in  succession.  A manager  of  my  circuit — a 
leading  dignitary  of  his  diocese — quite  recently  expended  up- 
wards of  £L00  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  repairing  and  orna- 
menting a little  school-house  that  had  been  handed  over  to  him 
in  a neglected  state.  A considerable  number  of  clerical  man- 
agers make  building  a large  part  of  their  life-work ; and — apart 
from  the  functions  proper  to  their  sacred  office — they  often 
look  back  with  chief  pride  to  their  achievements  in  this  special 
field  of  labour.  But  strength  wanes  with  the  advance  of  years, 
and,  while  the  government  of  a school  remains  in  old  and  feeble 
hands,  the  building,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  often  allowed  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  erection  of  a 
school-house  by  means  of  a Government  grant  is  frequently  a 
big  undertaking ; so  big,  that  it  is  liable  especially  to  frighten 
and  deter  the  elderly  managers,  who  have  had  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  trouble  and  labour  involved.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  several  years  have  to  be  spent  in  wearisome  negotiations 
about  sites  and  titles  with  landlords,  tenants,  agents,  courts, 
trustees,  mortgagees,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  When,  eventually, 
the  case  is  put  into  official  form,  legal  obstacles  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  prone  to  spring  up  quite  unexpectedly,  and  to  pro- 
jong  indefinitely  the  inevitable  period  of  correspondence  and 
inquiry  that  precedes  the  final  and  practical  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness. A few  months  ago  I heard  a manager  congratulate  him- 
self on  having  brought  to  a successful  issue  a building  applica- 
tion that  had  been  reported  on  some  two  or  three  years  before. 

At  different  times  he  was  about  abandoning  the  case  in  despair, 
so  many  and  intricate  were  the  legal  difficulties  with  which  it 
became  entangled ; but,  by  persevering  tact  and  patience,  he 
at  last  succeeded.  Meantime  the  school  children  of  the  remote 
glens  and  mountains  for  which  the  school  is  intended  have  had 
to  pass  winter  after  winter  in  a draughty,  dilapidated  building 
that  is  almost  uninhabitable.  To  ensure  that  the  public  needs 
in  regard  to  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings 
shall  be  fairly  and  adequately  met,  three  desiderata  appear  to 
me  to  claim  practical  attention  at  the  present  time.  They 
me  (1)  the  shortening  and  simplifying  of  legal  procedure  in 
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connection  with  building  applications,  (2)  a revision  of  the 
official  plans,  and  a more  liberal  scale  of  grants  proportioned 
to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  of  construction,  (3)  the 
organising  of  local  aid  for  the  purpose  of  school  repairs  and 
equipment. 

The  managers  have,  as  heretofore,  shown  themselves  most 
anxious  to  confer  with  me  about  their  teachers  and  schools, 
and  rarely  have  they  exhibited  any  unwillingness  to  give  prac- 
tical effect  to  my  suggestions  and  recommendations.  As  a 
rule,  they  take  a great  interest  in  the  annual  examinations. 
They  were  always  interested  observers  on  these  occasions,  and 
never  more  so  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
Those  of  them  who  have  been  the  most  regular  and  vigilant  in 
their  attendance  at  the  inspections  have  been  the  readiest,  if 
not  to  express  their  complete  satisfaction  with  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  on  which  our  present  system  of  education  is 
based,  at  all  events  to  confess  that  any  misgivings  they  might 
have  had  on  this  important  subject  were  being  rapidly 
removed.  They  have  not  yet  utilised,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  their  power  of  initiative  in  respect  of  the  preparation  of 
special  programmes,  though  they  frequently  consult  with  the 
teachers,  and  give  advice  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  official 
programme  to  local  needs.  I am  not  aware  that  any  managers 
of  the  circuit  have  held  formal  test  examinations  of  the  pupils; 
but  several  of  them  in  the  course  of  their  visits  to  the  schools 
are  in  the  habit  of  questioning  informally  some  of  the  pupils 
and  classes  which  they  may  find  under  instruction , and  of  help- 
ing forward  the  school  business  by  the  stimulus  of  their  pre- 
sence and  of  their  personal  exhortations  to  teachers  _ and 
scholars.  In  some  cases  the  supervision  which  they  exercise  is 
very  general  in  its  scope  and  character. 

I have  found  that  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  man- 
agers, and  among  the  number  those  of  them  who  have  had 
personal  experience  of  educational  work — acquired  when,  in 
their  earlier  days,  they  were  engaged  as  professors  in  colleges 
and  seminaries — were  inclined  to  demur  to  suggestions  that 
they  should  carry  interference  with  the  professional  duties  of 
the  teachers  beyond  the  limit  of  general  direction.  Bernem- 
bering  that,  in  their  years  of  schoolmastership , they  had  found 
freedom  necessary  for  their  own  success,  and  would  have  dis- 
liked too  active  interposition  even  on  the  part  of  an  enlightened 
superior,  they  seemed  to  consider  it  incumbent  on  them,  in 
their  capacity  of  managers,  to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of 
meddlesomeness 

And,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a really  good  and  efficient  teacher, 
there  will  be  little  occasion  for  either  manager  or  inspector  to 
inter-meddle  in  his  work,  or  to  map  out  the  exact  lines  on 
which  he  is  to  walk.  And  that  being  so,  the  first  and  prime 
duty  of  the  managers  is  to  staff  their  schools  with  good  teachers, 
This  is  a duty  which,  I am  pleased  to  say  they  fully  recognise. 
When  vacancies  occur  the  managers  make  diligent  search  for 
the  best  teachers  to  be  found.  They  frequently  consult  me  on 
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such  occasions,  and  are  largely  guided  by  my  estimate  of  the  Mr.  t> altos. 

relative  eligibility  of  the  candidates.  Unfortunately,  however, 

not  all,  nor  even  a large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  actual 

service,  are  unqualifiedly  good,  and  the  amount  of  guidance 

and  of  interference  that  a manager  might  judiciously  exercise 

in  an  individual  case  is  a practical  question  that  will  often  tax 

to  the  utmost  his  tact  and  insight,  as  well  as  his  sense  of  duty. 

By  keeping  a close  watch  on  the  admissions  to  the  teaching 
service,  managers  might,  as  I have  explained,  do  a vast  amount 
to  lighten  for  themselves  and  for  their  successors  the  responsi- 
bilities which  devolve  on  their  position,  and  which  devolve  in 
the  most  acute  and  annoying  form  , in  the  case  of  the  badly  and 
indifferently  taught  schools.  By  wisely  exercising  the  preroga- 
tive of  dismissal,  where  the  circumstances  demand  it,  they 
might  do  something  more.  This  is  a managerial  prerogative, 
however,  which  appears  to  have  fallen  wholly  into  abeyance. 

The  removal  of  teachers  for  incompetency  is  a duty  which  is 
now  left  by  the  managers  altogether  to  the  Department,  aided 
by  the  advice  of  the  Inspectors.  It  is  obvious  that  the  abroga- 
tion of  their  authority  in  this  respect  by  the  managers  does  not 
advance  the  cause  of  efficiency  in  the  schools. 

The  more  active  of  the  managers  have  interested  themselves 
in  carrying  out  some  of  the  official  recommendations , such  as 
the  provision  of  school  libraries.  Quite  a number  of  the  schools 
now  enjoy  the  advantage  of  possessing  a respectable  collection 
of  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Assortments  of  natural 
objects— each  of  them  the  nucleus,  at  least,  of  an  instructive 
school  museum — are  also  to  be  found  here  and  there.  Schemes 
of  book  prizes,  or  of  other  rewards,  for  pupils  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  regular  attendance  and  by  progress  in  their 
studies,  are  not  so  common.  I have  found  them  in  operation 
in  only  a very  few  cases  ; but  I could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the 
beneficial  results  they  produce,  that  such  schemes,  even  in  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  form,  were  universally  adopted. 

The  teachers  as  a body  continue  to  do  their  work  faithfully,  Teachers 
and  they  everywhere  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  methods  necessary  for  handling  effectively 
the  newer  branches  of  their  duties.  Wherever  a class  or  course 
of  instruction  happens  to  be  arranged  under  an  organiser,  or 
special  lecturer,  the  teachers  of  the  surrounding  country  are, 
as  a rule,  most  eager  to  attend,  and  most  diligent  in  their 
attendance.  In  this  circuit  we  have  not  been  favoured  with 
many  such  classes  up  to  the  present.  During  the  past  year  a 
course  in  Manual  Training  and  Drawing  was  conducted  in 
Charleville  by  a lady  assistant  of  Mr.  Bevis ; and  courses  in 
Vocal  Music  have  recently  been  given  in  Ennis  and  Limerick 
ty  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Goodman.  These  courses  were  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood,  many  of  whom  travelled  several  miles  night 
after  night  to  attend,  often  at  great  inconvenience  and  in  in- 
clement weather,  counting  themselves  fortunate  in  being  ad- 
mitted, and  not  reckoning  the  hardship  involved  in  severe 
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night  travelling  and  night  study.  I have  reason  to  know  that 
these  courses  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  teachers  who  were 
privileged  to  attend  them,  and  very  helpful  in  promoting  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods  of  instruction  into  the 
schools. 

We  have  not  had  the  advantage  as  yet  of  a course  of  Ele- 
mentary Science  in  any  part  of  the  circuit.  Some  twenty  or 
more  of  the  teachers  of  the  circuit  attended  a course  in  this 
subject  which  was  given  in  Cork  during  the  last  summer. 
Equipment  grants  have  been  made  to  several  of  the  schools 
conducted  by  these  teachers,  and  I expect  that  a fair  number 
of  them  will  now  turn  to  good  account  in  their  school-work 
both  the  apparatus  and  the  special  training  which  they  have 
received.  Very  few  teachers  of  the  circuit  have,  so  far, 
attempted  any  systematic  work  in  Elementary  Science.  Object 
Lessons,  of  one  kind  or  another,  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  school.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  merely  conversa- 
tion lessons  on  familiar  objects  and  animals;  and,  even  as 
conversation  lessons,  they  do  not,  as  a rule,  reach  a high  level 
of  educational  utility. 

There  is  no  better  test  of  a teacher’s  skill  and  originality 
than  his  mode  of  treating  an  object  lesson.  This  is  the  one 
performance  of  the  school  day  in  which  the  resourceful  and 
well-prepared  teacher  will,  most  quickly  and  conspicuously, 
single  himself  out  in  advance  of  his  fellows.  It  is  the  perform- 
ance, also,  in  which  the  helplessness  of  the  unprepared  and  in- 
capable teacher  is  soonest  exposed.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
expected  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  Object  Lesson  should 
serve  as  a valuable  instrument  for  gauging  the  general  compe- 
tency of  a teacher.  In  practice,  however,  I do  not  find  this  to 
be  the  case.  The  inefficient  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  high 
efficiency,  are  readily  differentiated  from  the  general  body; 
but  it  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  the  methods  everywhere 
adopted  by  the  large  class  of  teachers  who  take  an  intermediate 
place  in  the  scale  of  efficiency  resemble  one  another. 

In  a few  extreme  cases  I found  that  the  mode  of  treatment 
was  reduced  to  the  simple  formula  : — “ Tell  me  all  you  know 

about ?”  while  the  empty  form  of  holding  up  in  the  hand 

the  particular  object  under  inquiry  only  served  to  make  the 
teacher  and  his  “ lesson  ” more  painfully  ludicrous.  In  one 
case  of  this  kind,  where  the  teacher  had  done  her  work  con- 
scientiously according  to  her  lights,  the  question  elicited  from 
the  scholars  a recital,  badly  composed  and  badly  delivered,  of 
the  properties . uses , and  other  accidents , of  the  ‘ ‘ object  ; 
which,  as  a mischievous  abuse  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  sur- 
passed anything  I had  ever  heard,  even  in  the  most  crudely 
mnemonical  forms  of  teaching  prevalent  in  the  results’  exami- 
nation days.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  question  failed  to 
evoke  any  answer  at  all,  and  the  only  help  which  the  teachers 
seemed  able  to  contribute  towards  supplementing  it,  or  work- 
ing otherwise  into  the  subject,  consisted  in  the  admomtion- 
" Go  on  : you  know  something.” 
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The  teacher  who  understands  his  business  recognises  that  Mr-  Dalton, 
every  lesson  he  gives  should  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  char-  The  objective 
acter  of  an  object  lesson.  It  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  illus-  Principle, 
trated  objectively  by  concrete  specimens  or  pictures,  or  dia- 
grams suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  where  such  are  avail- 
able; and,  failing  these — rather,  I should  say,  supplementing 
these— by  blackboard  sketches  and  demonstrations.  Even  in 
the  subjects  that  have  least  to  do  with  the  external  world  the 
principle  of  objectivity  should  be  utilised  to  facilitate  the  pupils 
in  acquiring  a thorough  understanding  of  the  lesson.  For  this 
purpose  the  subject-matter  will  be  briefly  outlined  by  the 
teacher  on  the  blackboard,  the  leading  points  being  drawn  out 
in  their  proper  order  and  relationships  ; and  the  teacher  who  is 
proficient  in  his  art  will  display  his  skill  in  the  appropriate  use 
of  letters  and  numbers  for  marking  the  sub-divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject; nor  will  he  ignore  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  use 
of  chalk  of  different  colours,  and  from  many  other  devices  for 
engaging  the  attention  and  quickening  the  apprehension  of  his 
pupils. 

But  to  excel  in  this,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  his  duties,  a Preparation 
teacher  must  make  diligent  and  systematic  preparation  for  hisforWort 
work.  He  must  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  study  of  books, 
nor  to  the  application  of  text-book  methods,  in  the  lessons  he 
has  to  treat. Books,  of  course,  he  will  study  extensively,  but,  in 
the  last  resort,  the  book  which  will  give  him  the  most  valuable 
instruction  is  the  great  volume  of  his  own  thoughtful  experi- 
ence. Pondering  on  the  results  of  each  day’s  labours,  and 
noting  for  future  use  the  best  thoughts  and  ideas  that  occur  to 
him  as  he  grapples  with  the  practical  problems  that  class  teach- 
ing and  school  organisation  are  constantly  presenting  for  solu- 
tion, he  will  daily  enlarge  and  strengthen  his  capacity  for  deal- 
ing with  the  work  of  the  morrow.  It  is  a remarkable  fact, 
however,  that  while  this  truth  is,  no  doubt,  generally  recog- 
nised, the  recognition  of  it  is,  by  a great  many  teachers, 
allowed  to  continue  barren  and  inoperative.  1 endeavour  to 
impress  upon  teachers,  almost  every  day  of  my  life,  that  they 
should  begin  by  keeping  a memorandum  book,  in  which  they 
will  jot  down  at  odd  moments  such  brief  notes  arising  out  of 
their  personal  experience  as  might  be  helpful  to  them  in  per- 
fecting their  methods  and  in  rendering  their  instruction  more 
effective.  These  rough  memoranda,  when  extending  over  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  and  embracing  the  full  range  of  sub- 
jects taught,  would  furnish  the  choicest  and  most  appropriate 
material  for  the  preparation  of  special  guide-books  for  practical 
school  work;  and,  when  systematised  and  arranged  in  forms 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, a body  of  notes — a veritable  vade  mecum — of  per- 
manent and  unpurchaseable  value  to  the  teacher  would  be  the 
result. 

Regular  preparation  pursued  in  this  way  leads  speedily  to 
system,  to  intelligent  and  well-considered  effort,  to  efficiency. 

- 0 what  extent  is  it  practised?  Very  little,  it  must  be  con- 
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Mr.  Dakton.  fessed.  I might  illustrate  and  enforce  the  truth  of  this  avowal 
by  reference  to  the  forms  of  teaching  adopted  in  almost  any 
subject  taken  at  random  out  of  the  body  of  the  official  pro. 
gramme.  I shall  confine  myself  to  one,  but  the  subject  I 

Illustrations,  select  is  one  of  prime  importance. 

It  is  a common  experience  of  mine  to  see  a teacher  pouring 
on  his  pupils  a regular  battery  of  questions  in  Mental  Arith- 
metic out  of  a printed  manual  on  the  subject,  and  contenting 
himself  with  receiving  mere  answers,  regardless  of  the  pro- 
cesses  by  which  they  were  evolved.  The  method,  wooden 
though  it  he,  increases  no  doubt  the  expertness  of  the  pupils  in 
mental  calculations.  But  the  empirical  power  which  they 
acquire  might  be  multiplied  many  times  over  if  it  were  in- 
formed  and  enlightened  by  a trained  insight  into  the  relation- 
ships of  numbers  and  the  hidden  adaptability  which  all  kinds 
of  numbers  possess  for  being  readily  resolved  and  combine!. 
To  cultivate  this  power  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  capable,  the 
teacher  will  invite  the  co-operation  of  his  scholars  in  pursuing 
independent  lines  of  investigation ; and  he  and  they  will  test 
and  record  their  results,  and  develop  the  more  promising  of 
them  into  original  rules  of  their  own  making.  An  Inspector, 
however,  will  look  in  vain  at  most  examinations  for  note-bools 
containing  treasures  of  this  kind.  He  may  consider  himself 
fortunate  if  he  finds  a fair  supply  of  note-books  of  a much  more 
rudimentary  type — bald  collections  of  crude,  undigested  mate- 
rials, intended,  possibly,  more  for  technically  fulfilling  a 
troublesome  code  requirement  than  for  actual  use  in  tie 
schools. 

Improvisa-  The  g00g[  teachers  are  coming  to  recognise  more  dearly  the 

tl0n'  duty  of  systematic  preparation,  hut,  in  the  effort  to  discharge 

it,  many  of  them  are  as  yet  but  feebly  groping  their  way.  The 
numerous  class  of  fair  and  mediocre  teachers  rely  almost  exclu- 
sively on  mere  improvisation.  A “ lesson  ” for  them  is  not  the 
accomplishment  of  a previously  planned,  definite  purpose;  or 
the  skilful  application  of  a selected  method  to  a clear,  educa- 
tional end ; or  the  development  of  active  currents  of  thought  in 
the  minds  of  their  scholars.  It  is,  to  a large  extent,  the  same 
old  humdrum  performance — the  same  tiresome  round  of  aim- 
less questions  and  answers — that  has  become  familiar  and 
mechanical  from  long  habit. 

Extent of' ent’  this  continues  so,  that  substantial  improvement  of  tie 

pupils  in  mental  grasp  and  intelligence,  which  we  all  so 
anxiously  look  for,  will  not  be  fully  realised.  Improvement 
has,  undoubtedly,  been  already  effected.  The  pupils  read  and 
recite  much  better  than  heretofore ; they  have  a clearer  com- 
prehension of  the  contents  of  their  reading  books  ; and  they  are 
able  to  talk  more  sensibly  and  becomingly  about  the  matter  ol 
their  reading  lessons.  In  the  application  of  their  faculties  to 
the  understanding  of  concrete  facts  and  phenomena,  teachers 
and  pupils  have  made  some  advance  in  emancipating  them- 
selves from  a helpless  dependence  on  books.  There  is  some 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  habits  of  steady  and  accurate  obser- 
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vation.  of  increased  power  of  arranging  the  results  of  observa-  Mr-  Daltct- 
tions  in  commonsense  and  connected  order,  and  of  more  easily 
and  fittingly  expressing  the  mental  impressions  in  oral  speech 
and  written  composition.  The  pupils  have  a more  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  Arithmetic,  and  are  readier 
and  more  dexterous  in  the  numerical  calculations  likely  to  be 
serviceable  for  the  uses  of  after  life.  So  much  cannot  be  said 
respecting  some  other  useful  subjects,  such  as  Grammar  and 
Geography.  These  hard-wrought  subjects  in  the  days  of 
results  fees  have  suffered  an  eclipse ; but  the  better  instructed 
teachers,  who  have  never  lost  sight  of  their  educational  value 
and  importance,  have  begun  to  draw  them  out  to  the  light 
again,  and  to  give  them  their  rightful  place  in  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  English  course. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a programme,  no  matter  how  intelligence, 
good  in  itself,  has  to  depend  altogether  on  the  manner  in  which  Condltl°ns  of 
it  is  taught  for  its  efficacy  as  an  instrument  in  producing  in- 
telligence. It  can  do  so  only  in  so  far  as  the  larger  dqjnands 
which  it  may  make  on  the  intellects  of  the  teachers  are  ful- 
filled. A teacher  whose  mental  habit  is  chronically  dull  and 
inert,  need  not  hope  to  make  other  than  slow  scholars  under 
any  programme.  On  the  other  hand,  a teacher  of  keen,  ener- 
getic intelligence  will  seldom  fail  to  turn  out  quick-witted 
scholars.  Eor  intelligence  is  endowed  with  a responsive  pro- 
perty, and  by  its  very  nature  expands  and  unfolds  itself  under 
the  influence  of  an  animating  intelligence.  And  while  freely 
responsive,  intelligence  is.  also  self-communicative,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  twofold  activity  of  human  intelligence  that  an 
educator  who  would  bring  out  the  latent  capacities  of  the  intel- 
lects of  his  scholars,  must  first  make  sure  that  his  own  intellect 
is  working  well  in  itself,  and  well  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  effective  organisation  of  the  schools  has  given  the  Organisation, 
teachers  a good  deal  of  trouble  ever  since  the  introduction  of 
the  new  scheme.  They  have  tried  plan  after  plan,  experi- 
mented on  time-table  after  time-table,  and  after  repeated  trials 
many  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  give  up  as  insoluble  the  pro- 
blem of  perfecting  a satisfactory  working  arrangement.  In 
most  cases  now,  however,  the  time-tables  have  got  into  work- 
able shape,  and  the  teachers  have  come  to  fairly  understand 
how  to  distribute  their  time  and  attention  among  the  various 
subjects.  The  difficulties  encountered  appeared  to  me  to  arise 
largely  from  a radical  mistake  in  the  usual  mode  of  attacking 
the  problem.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  small  schools  began  at 
the  wrong  end.  They  retained  the  full  number  of  standards 
or  classes,  and  endeavoured  to  pack  on  paper  into  the  weekly 
space  for  each  standard  the  long  list  of  subjects  and  of  divi- 
sions of  subjects  set  out  in  the  Revised  Programme.  The  time- 
table thus  produced,  proving  unworkable,  had  to  be  revised, 
and  the  process  of  revision  and  of  re-revision  has  been  going  on 
up  to  the  present. 

The  commencement,  of  course,  should  have  been  made  with  System 
the  pupils.  The  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  circuit  are  recommended. 
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ordinary  rural  schools  conducted  by  a single  teacher.  in  a 
school  of  this  kind  the  pupils  should  be  arranged  iu  two  broad 
manageable  divisions,  and  the  sequence  of  work  should  be  so 
ordered  that  while  one  of  these  divisions  is  usefully  employed 
in  the  desks,  the  other  shall  be  receiving  an  effective  floor 
lesson.  Two  effective  lessons,  one  conducted  in  the  desks  and 
the  other  on  the  floor  or  gallery,  should  be  provided  for  every 
half-hour  or  lesson-period  throughout  the  day,  and  the  subjects 
for  each  division  should  follow  each  other  in  a judicious  and 
appropriate  sequence. 

So  far,  there  is  nothing  novel  in  the  mode  of  procedure.  We 
are  but  utilising  the  plain  principle  of  the  bipartite  system— a 
system  as  old,  I suppose,  as  the  first  organised  attempt  toregn- 
late  the  working  arrangements  of  primary  schools.  It  is  in 
proceeding  onward  from  this  point  we  should  depart  from  tie 
past  traditions  of  National  schools.  Bach  of  the  divisions 
may,  for  certain  subjects,  be  taught  in  globo  ; but,  as  a rule, 
each  division  should  be  further  sub-divided  into  two  parts.  In 
these  four  divisions,  the  four  ultimate  units  for  class  instruc- 
tion are  reached.  They  will  naturally  be  enrolled  in  four  dif- 
ferent standards ; and  the  teacher  should  bring  his  best  judg- 
ment to  bear  on  the  question  of  determining  the  most  fitting 
standard  for  each.  The  teacher  will  then  have  four,  and  not 
more  than  four  standards,  to  look  after  ; and,  according  to  the 
plan  proposed,  he  will  at  no  time  have  more  than  two  distinct 
drafts,  in  addition  to  the  division  in  the  desks,  simultaneously 
under  tuition.  His  task,  therefore,  should  not  at  any  time 
prove  overpowering ; nor  will  he  be  liable  to  have  his  attention 
distracted  by  having  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  ; while  in  some 
subjects,  in  which  the  grouping  of  standards  is  permissible,  he 
may  concentrate  his  efforts  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

In  the  application  of  the  grouping  principle,  however,  a 
timely  caution  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary.  The  principle 
has  been  found  in  practice  to  afford  such  welcome  relief  from 
the  harassing  distractions  of  ordinary  standard  management 
that  its  adoption  is  in  danger  of  being  carried  to  excess.  In 
some  schools  recently  examined,  I have  found  that  all  the 
pupils  are  instructed  simultaneously,  and  in  pretty  much  the 
same  course,  in  certain  subjects,  such  as  Vocal  Music,  Object 
Lessons,  Drawing,  and  Drill.  This  is  clearly  an  abuse  of  the 
principle.  When  introducing  one  of  these  subjects,  a tedcher 
may,  for  some  time,  legitimately  combine  the  junior  and  senior 
divisions  for  instruction.  But,  after  he  has  made  a little  head- 
way, the  separation  into  divisions,  at  least,  should  be  reverted 
to.  A conscientious  teacher  who  possesses  any  knowledge  of  a 
subject  which  is  at  all  worth  communicating,  will  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  offending  against  commonsense  and  the  interests  of 
his  advanced  pupils,  by  treating  his  Sixth  Standard  and  his 
infants  to  exactly  the  same  measure  and  kind  of  instruction. 

On  the  question  of  school  attendance,  I have  little  to  add  to 
what  I wrote  in  my  last  general  report.  In  that  communica- 
tion I gave  some  account  of  the  causes  which  affect  attendance 
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detrimentally  in  this  circuit.  I traced  the  injurious  operation  Mr.  Balton. 
of  these  causes  in  producing  irregularity,  a premature  with- 
drawal  from  school  of  the  senior  boys  and  girls,  a general 
lowering  of  averages,  and  other  associated  consequences  of 
serious  import  to  the  schools  and  to  the  rising  population.  The 
history  of  the  last  school  year  in  this  circuit  is  remarkable  for 
the  extent  to  which  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  School 
Act  of  1892  have  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  Attendance 
checking  these  evil  tendencies.  School  Attendance  Committees  Committees- 


have  been  constituted  under  the  Act  all  over  the  County  Clare, 
as  well  in  the  rural  as  in  the  urban  districts.  The  work  of  these 
Committees  is,  for  the  greater  part,  still  in  its  infancy.  There 
is,  therefore,  little  to  be  said  about  it,  unless  one  were  to 
assume  the  role  of  prophet.  It  is  an  ungracious  thing  to 
prophecy  failure  for  any  well-intentioned  public  project,  Yet, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances,  and  my  experi- 
ence of  Attendance  Committees  elsewhere,  I must  confess  that 
I do  not  anticipate  a larg;e  measure  of  success  for  the  labours  of 
) ®e  bodies.  The  portion  of  the  circuit  which  extends  into 
the  County  Tipperary  is  included  also  in  the  area  of  operation 
ef  an  Attendance  Committee.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  put  the  Compulsory  Act  into  force  in  the  Counties  of  Lime- 
rick or  Cork.  The  matter  has  been  much  discussed,  however, 
during  the  past  year  at  the  Limerick  County  Council,  and  it 
is  expected  that  that  body  will  soon  take  the  necessary  initia- 
tive tor  applying  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  the  several  rural 
districts  of  the  county. 

The  Model  schools  have  been  efficiently  conducted  during  Model 
' fust  year,  and  the  members  and  the  staff  have  given  good  Schools. 

is  action  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  pupil  teachers 
nos a®  u.sua,T > been  studious  and  dutiful,  and  they  have  all 
Wtt  their  examinations  with  creditable  success.  The  effi- 
,u  ,.lalm“S  °f  the  pupil. teachers  continues  to  engage  the  best 
male  10n  Prin°ipals  °f  the  several  departments.  The 

Trair/U  n *®achers  all  succeeded  in  obtaining  entrance  to 
Anril  l qoo  °u  eFes  on  ^he  results  of  their  examinations  in 
olmmii  * before  they  had  completed  their  first  year’s  course 
VttfC  The  teaching  power  of  the  male  depart- 

Ihe  diffi  n s™0°i,has  suffered  in  consequence  ; and,  owing  to 
candid  i *7,  7 <t?Perienoed  in  getting  a sufficient  supply  of  male 
puni]  j/°  , UP  annual  vacancies,  the  limited  staff  of  male 

I cannot8  haS  been  reduced  in  number, 
ject  of  +7  |eP01jf  very  favourably  on  this  occasion  on  the  sub-  Monitors, 
in  their  Rr>B  Ta'mng  of  monitors.  At  the  school  examinations 
•nonitorial  Pro&rammes  held  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
®aaediatpl7ear j several  °f  the  monitors  of  the  section  more 
pared.  m7  u p er  my  charge  proved  to  be  imperfectly  pre- 
"’bh  me  on  tl'leafUe’  ^r'  Hughes,  who  has  conferred  fully 
the  scope  of  tvMd  °n  ^be  vaiaous  other  matters  coming  within 
changes  marl  -ls?j®Porf>  bas  had  a similar  experience.  The 
aPd  the  eenT-1?  ^uitorial  programme  from  time  to  time, 
a Uncertainty  that  appears  to  have  prevailed 
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throughout  the  year  as  to  the  precise  requirements  in  several 
particulars,  no  doubt  impaired  to  some  extent  the  continuity 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  training  which  the  monitors  have  i 
right  to  receive  from  the  teachers  of  the  circuit.  The  abolition 
of  the  gratuity  system  of  payment  has  probably  worked  in  tie 
same  direction.  Now,  when  a new  monitors’  programme  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers , and  when  they  can  no  longer  allege 
ambiguity  as  to  what  exactly  is  required  of  them  in  respect  of 
monitorial  instruction,  it  may,  I hope,  be  expected  that  they 
will  discharge  more  effectively  their  duty  to  the  monitors.  I 
have  long  since,  learned  from  experience  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  an  Inspector  s duties  which  demands  closer  watchfulness  on 
his  part  than  this  one  of  the  training  of  monitors.  It  is  only, 
however,,  when  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  individual  personality  of  every  one  of  his  teachers  and 
monitors  with  their  dispositions  and  their  habits  and  modes 
of  work-i-that  the  most  vigilant  Inspector  is  in  a position  to 
take  adequate  measures  for  the  proper  performance  of  this 
duty.  As  the  present  inspection  arrangements  rather  limit  the 
opportunities  of  the  individual  Inspector  for  acquiring  this  re* 
quisite  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  it  is  derivable  from  his  own 
observation  of  the  schools  of  any  given  area  of  the  circuit,  the 
necessity  for  a free  and  constant  interchange  of  information 
and  of  opinion — for  frequent  and  mutually  helpful  conference- 
between  himself  and  his  colleagues,  becomes  patent  in  this, as 
well  as  in  other  respects. 

The  extra  and  optional  branches  taught  in  this  circuit  are 
practically  confined  to  two  subjects,  viz.,  Mathematics  aid 
Irish.  The  course  in  Mathematics  has  been  found  to  be  rather 
heavy  and  very  few  teachers  have  so  far  attempted  it.  Asa 
rule,  those  who  have  undertaken  the  course,  being  for  the  most 
part  capable  men,  have  succeeded  fairly  well.  The  teaching  of 
Irish  has  extended  everywhere  over  the  circuit  during  the  past 
year.  A large  number  of  the  teachers  have  taken  industriously 
to  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  language.  In  most  cases,  a 
good  proportion  of  the  pupils  succeed  in  passing  the  official 
test,  and  in  earning  for  the  teachers  the  handsome  results  fees, 
by  which  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  so  liberally  encouraged. 
I doubt,  however,  whether  there  is  much  real  teaching  of  lam 
guage  m these  Irish  classes , and  I am  not  sanguine  that  the 
living,  spoken  language  can  be  reached,  or  even  approached, 
through  the  medium  of  the  teaching  which  is  now  spreading 
so  rapidly  from  school  to  school. 

The  number  of  Evening  schools  in  the  circuit  is  increasing, 
biit  the  rate  of  increase  is  slow  ; and  continuation  courses  of  in- 
struction are  not,  nor  do  they  appear  likely  to  become,  a dis- 
tinguishable feature  of  the  school-work  of  the  circuit. 
have  eleven  Evening  schools  in  operation  at  present.  Seven  of 
these  have  been  newly  opened  this  winter.  On  the  other  hand, 

two  of  the  Evening  schools  which  were  operative  last  year  have 

been  discontinued.  The  net  increase  is  not  indicative  of  any 
active  local  tendency  to  avail  of  the  facilities  now  afforded  by 
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the  Commissioners  for  establishing  Continuation  schools.  I Mr-  Damon. 
have  personally  inspected,  for  the  preliminary  report,  six  of 
the  Evening  schools  which  were  recently  opened,  and  I have 
found  them  in  all  cases  doing  useful  work — the  kind  of  work, 
indeed,  that  needs  and  deserves  the  encouragement  of  generous 
State  aid.  One  of  the  newly  opened  schools,  situated  in  West 
Clare— the  pioneer  school  of  its  kind  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try—not  having  yet  been  inspected  for  the  report  upon  the 
application  for  grants,  has  not  at  this  date  received  official 
recognition. 

I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  P.  Dalton. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


General  Report  on  Armagh.  Circuit. 


Armagh, 

i . January , 1903. 

Gentlemen,  

T obedience  to  your  instructions  of  the  11th  November  last,  Mr.  Morphy. 
I beg  to  submit  a General  Report  on  the  schools  of  the  Armagh 
“TCuit,  inspected  within  the  year  ended  the  31st  December, 

The  circuit  area  lies  within  the  Counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Description  of 
jod  Down,  and  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  inspection  into  lrcu‘ 
three  sections,  which  may  be  called  the  north-west,  north-east, 
snd  south  sections.  The  radial  lines  of  inspection  work  for  the 
three  sections  are  as  follows  : — 

North-west  section— 131  schools— Armagh  to  Dungannon 
p Cookstown.  North-east  section — 143  schools — Armagh  to 
vortadown,  Lurgan,  and  Banbridge.  South  section — 129 
harult — Aughnacloy,  Tandragee,  and  Newtown- 

The  circuit  boundaries  have  been  somewhat  altered  from  the 
s January,  1903,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  existing  sub- 
I'cnties.  Nine  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waringstown 
been  transferred  to  Belfast  No.  2 Circuit,  and  twenty-six 
c ools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Money  more,  Co.  Derry,  hav6 
fien  ,rimsferr«j  from  Ballymena  to  Armagh. 

r.? 
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Mr.  Motphy.  As  a result  of  this  redistribution,  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  circuit  has  been  increased  from  403  to  420,  while  at  the 
same  time  a more  equable  apportionment  of  inspection  work 
between  the  three  sections  has  been  made. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
south  section,  and  Mr.  Yates  of  the  north-west,  while  the 
north-east  section  was  under  my  immediate  supervision ; and 
I may  say  at  once  that  the  ordinary  routine  of  inspection 
allowed  very^  little  time  for  general  supervision  of  the  circuit. 
My  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Co.  Tyrone 
and  South  Armagh,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in 
them  comes  from  my  colleagues,  whom  I have  the  opportunity 
and  pleasure  of  meeting  frequently  in  friendly  and  useful  con- 

A ference. 

tion.  ®f  scdl0cd  accommodation  there  is  more  than  sufficient.  Over 

400  schools  -a  large  number  of  them  very  small  (and  prac- 
tically denominational) — are  crowded  into  an  area  of  which  the 
gieatest  length  is  forty-five,  and  the  greatest  breadth  thirty- 
six  miles. 

This  description,  however,  applies  more  to  the  north-west 
and  south  sections  than  to  the  north-east,  where  the  distribu- 
tion of  schools  has  followed  pretty  closely  the  need  for  them  as 
created  by  the  establishment  of  weaving  factories  and  the 
growth  of  the  industrial  population. 

About  a dozen  schools  are  overcrowded;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  m many  localities  double  the  nresent  attendance  could 
be  accommodated.  The  school-houses  in  the  Counties  of  Ar- 
magh and  Down  are  generally  good  substantial  buildings,  and 
as  a rule  they  are  kept  in  a fairly  satisfactory  condition;  but  in 
lyrone  there  are  a number  of  unsuitable  houses,  and  a number 
m need  of  thorough  repairs.  Two  bad  houses  in  this  part  of 
the  circuit  have  been  replaced  during  the  past  year  by  vested 
ouses,  and  applications  for  building  grants  have  been  made  in 
three  other  cases.  In  four  schools  in  Lurgan  there  are  more 
PJ^P1 7 °n  ro^s  *han  the  school-rooms  accommodate,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  Lurgan  Model  Schools,  which  afford  accom- 
modation  for  660  pupils,  have  an  average  attendance  of  only 
^ and  Female  new  vested  schools  are 

just  out  of  the  hands  of  the  contractors ; a building  grant  has 
been  asked  for  by  the  manager  of  the  Queen ’s-place  School, 
which  is  ^at  present  held  in  very  unsuitable  premises ; and  a 
new  boys  school  under  the  De  La  Salle  Brothers  has  recently 
°P.®Ped  m William-street,  Lurgan,  by  the  Bev.  M.  B. 
M Oonville,  p.p.  In  Portadown  the  school-going  population 
is  increasing,  and  the  existing  accommodation  is  all  needed. 
An  application  for  a building  grant  has  been  made  by  the  man- 
ager  of  the  Thomas-street  Schools,  which  are  growing  rapidly- 
A praiseworthy  effort  is  made  in  many  of  the  town  schools  to 
bring  them,  up  to  date  by  improving  the  buildings,  and  by 
better  furnishing  and  equipment.  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  are,  as. a rule,  keeping  well  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
their  co-operation  with  the  management  as  regards  the  mate*. 
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rial  conditions  under  which  the  school  work  is  done  is  one  of  Mr.  Murpht, 
the  hopeful  signs  for  the  future.  There  has  been,  as  I have  Accommoda- 
said,  a very  considerable  expenditure  on  substantial  improve-  tion. 
ments,  and  the  teachers  on  their  part  have  followed  this  up  by 
a growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  fitting  the  ordi- 
nary surroundings  of  school  life  to  the  manifold  requirements 
of  thorough  educational  work. 

The  want  of  good  gallery  accommodation  is  almost  univer- 
sally felt,  while  in  the  larger  schools  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide more  commodious  and  better-appointed  class-rooms.  In 
the  absence  of  State  aid  for  such  purposes,  the  process  of  im- 
provement in  this  direction  will  be  a slow  one  in  non-vested 
schools. 


As  to  the  rural  schools,  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  seems 
o be  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle.  I find  that  during 
Iear  a sum  ^228  has  been  expended  by  teachers  in 
151  schools,  and  a further  sum  of  £458,  raised  from  other  local 
sources,  spent  in  101  schools  on  equipment.  These  local  sub- 
scriptions are  encouraging  to  a certain  extent — they  would  be 
more  so  if  they  were  more  general,  and  less  of  a burden  upon 
the  teachers. 


Sanitary  arrangements  are  often  defective  in  the  rural  Sanitary 
schools,  especially  when  means  for  flushing  cannot  be  provided,  arrangements, 
n such  cases  the  arrangement  is  often  an  open  cesspool  at  the 
ac  ol  the  out-offices,  which  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
c ean  out  except  at  long  intervals.  Out-offices  of  this  descrip- 
ion  cannot  but  be  a fruitful  source  of  disease,  especially  when, 

_ otten  happens , they  are  built  against  the  school-house  wall. 

6n  °®ces  are  °f  suitable  construction,  I frequently 
ana  them  in  a very  dirty  condition,  and  it  is  evident  that  many 
mior,f|rSTne®  ect  after  them  in  any  way.  Not  unfre- 

ir  y.r  I“ee*  with  the  same  state  of  things  in  urban  schools, 
wnere  the  danger  is  much  greater,  and  the  health  of  a large 
re™™™my  1S  ?onoerned-  In  these  cases  it  is  plain  that  the 
■R  e samtary  officer  is  not  doing  his  duty. 
hntnW  i de^ects  usually  noticed  are  more  often  than  not  attri- 
cmilrl  6 *°i  a,want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  they 
ani1  y • removed  by  ordinary  attention  to  cleanliness 
yerv  „mnnSS  m tbe  school-rooms  and  play-grounds,  and  by  a 
housed  annual  expenditure.  Many  of  the  rural  schoot- 
with  an  ve,no  ro°f -spouting,  the  external  walls  are  discoloured, 
are  ton  y ™°ss-gH)wth,  and  the  walls  of  the  school-rooms 
the  cn1n„ampi.*0i  • g maps  or  charts  upon,  or  even  to  retain 
rooms  arp  iTh!C^  1Su  lald  on  fr?m  time  to  time-  The  school- 
the  ^ ™ better  condition  than  they  used  to  be,  but 

cleanlinPQ?6  ° ^untry  school  is  still  far  from  being  a model  of 
ii  > order,  or  tidiness.  "Wadis  a,rp.  not.  nmn^rlv  /in  afar? 


and  thp  T»«n  f~’  wans  am  uui  propeny  ousted 

disused  fcthin?II8'1  frequently  include  soiled  tablets 

seldom  washed an<rlUCh  hk®-„  T!le  floors  are  badlI  sweP*  anfl 
ance  wbipli  usually  have  a dark  squalid  appear- 

ance for  a p™,,.18  lnvanably  urged,  is  the  only  possible  appear- 
country  school-room  floor  to  have.  Wholesale  splash- 
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mg  from  bucket  or  water-can  before  sweeping  is  part  of  the 
traditional  method  of  daily  cleansing ; the  mud . is  effectively 
laid  and  made  a fixture,  till  the  next  day’s  Drill  sets  dust  and 
microbes  innumerable  dancing  in  the  air.  The  scouring  is 
done  once,  or  at  most,  twice  in  the  year. 

I cannot  find  fault  with  the  heating  of  the  school-rooms, 
which  is  usually  provided  for  by  the  teacher  and  the  parents. 
In  town  schools  there  is  often  a fund  for  the  purpose. 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  continues  to  be  very  irregular, 
especially  in  County  Tyrone. 

The  statistics  for  the  circuit  as  a whole  show  an  increase  in 
average  attendance  of  2 per  cent. ; but  in  Tyrone,  where  the 
number  in  average  attendance  is  often  as  low  as  50  per  cent,  of 
the  number  on  rolls,  the  figures  furnished  show  a slight 
decrease  during  the  year.  In  this  county,  moreover,  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Standards 
is  very  small,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Evening  schools  ar» 
springing  up  in  the  rural  districts,  to  be  availed  of  by  adults 
who  are  practically  illiterate,  having  received  nothing  in  their 
school-days  but  an  imperfect  preparation  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  is  in  operation  in  the  follow- 
ing areas  : — 

Lurgan  Urban  and  Eural  Districts,  Portadown  Urban  and 
Eural  Districts,  Banbridge,  Tandragee,  Gilford,  Aughnacloy, 
and  Cookstown. 

I append  a table  of  statistics,  which  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  working  of  the  Act : — 


Compulsory  Attendance. 


District. 

Total  Number  on 
Rolls. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Percentage  of 
Average  Attcndunte 
to  No-  on  Holla. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

Lurgan  Urban, 

2,518 

2,496 

1,808 

1.795 

717 

71-8 

Luigan  Rural,  ... 

1,629 

1,695 

1,013 

1,109 

621 

654 

Portadown  Urban. 

2,089 

2,106 

1,408 

1,524 

67*4 

72*3 

Portadown  Rural, 

1,389 

1,415 

84G 

£08 

60’9 

Ml 

Banbridge, 

997 

1,050 

742 

799 

74-4 

76*1 

Tandragee, 

350 

359 

220 

232 

628 

61-6 

Gilford, 

442 

470 

318 

323 

71-8 

C3’8 

Cookstown, 

783 

821 

580 

608 

74-0 

71-0 

Aughnacloy,  ... 

310 

292 

189 

202 

CO’9 

691 

The  best  results  have  been  achieved  in  Banbridge,  and  the 
managers  are  high  in  praise  of  the  work  done  by  the  Atfcen  * 
ance  Committee  and  their  officer.  In  six  years,  during  whicfl 
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the  Act  has  been  in  operation,  the  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  Mr.  Mobfhy. 
Banbridge  schools  has  increased  by  9 per  cent. , and  the  average  — 
attendance  by  14  per  cent.  Attendance. 

But  even  this  is  not  a very  brilliant  record,  and  to  secure  it 
the  closest  supervision  has  been  necessary. 

As  to  the  working  of  the  Act  in  the  compulsory  attendance 
areas,  taken  as  a whole,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  results  ex- 
pected have  not  been  secured. 

In  the  Armagh  circuit  the  schools  are  so  plentifully  sprinkled 
over  the  country,  that  parents  find  no  difficulty  in  sending. their 
children  to  school  as  soon  as  they  come  to  school-going  age. 

Where  provision  is  not  made  for  the  instruction  and  training 
specially  suited  to  pupils  of  tender  years,  it  would  almost  be 
better  if  the  very  small  children  were  kept  at  home.  In  schools 
conducted  by  one  teacher,  these  little  ones  are  constantly  in- 
truding upon  the  daily  routine,  and  require  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  supervision  from  which  they  derive  little  correspond- 
ing benefit.  As  a rule,  the  pupils  leave  school  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age.  In  most  of  the  country  schools  the 
Tifth  and  Sixth  Standards  are  very  poorly  represented ; while 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lurgan,  Portadown,  Gilford, 
and  Banbridge,  once  a passable  proficiency  in  the  three  B’s. 
is  attained  in  Fifth  Standard , what  is  called  full-time  factory 
work  begins  for  the  majority  of  the  children. 

The  teachers  are  making  an  honest  endeavour  to  improve  Teachers., 
themselves,  and  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  new  system  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  One  of  the  most  healthy  and  hopeful 
signs  for  the  future  is  the  welcome  now  given  to  Inspectors  on 
the  occasion  of  incidental  visits.  Whereas  formerly  these 
visits  were  looked  forward  to  with  dread  and  apprehension, 
even  by  conscientious  and  capable  teachers , they  are  now 
eagerly  watched  out  for.  Confidence  has  been  successfully 
established  between  teacher  and  Inspector,  with  a benefit  to 
™ general  efficiency  of  the  schools  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
estimate. 


find  that  287  teachers  in  the  circuit  have  attended  local 
asses  in  Manual  Instruction,  25  have  attended  classes  in  Ele- 
Science,  and  39  have  received  instruction  in  Cookery 
I laundry,  either  at  local  centres  or  at  the  Training  Col- 
, ha  addition,  about  30  teachers  have  gone  through 
®hainin  ^anua*  Instruction  and  Elementary  Science  while 

mpru  ena^e  these  teachers  to  carry  out  the  new  work,  equip- 
nt  grants  to  the  amount  of  £252  for  Manual  Instruction  (in 
havf  ,00  sh an|I of  £120  for  Elementary  Science  (in  18  schools), 

^ been  made  by  the  Commissioners, 
asvpt  -0Ci”  classes  in  Elementary  Science  have  been  organised 
imhi  ln  , circuit,  and  the  Cookery  and  Laundry  classes  were 
P°cny  patronised. 

i8neceSi!yStem  ’,s  now  in  ful1  w°rking  order,  but  progress  New  System, 
that  i tl*  y Ve*y  ?'ow’  and  I think  it  would  be  correct  to  say 
n the  majority  of  schools  one  meets  with  new  forms 
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Mr.  MmtrHY.  rather  than  new  methods— a change  in  the  general  appeal* 
New  System.  °f  things,  rather  than  a real  improvement  in  the  educations! 

work  done.  In  a number  of  schools,  however,  creditable  heat 
way  has  been  made,  and  it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
benefit  which  will  ultimately  be  derived  from  the  introduction 
of  more  intelligent  methods  and  the  proper  educational  spirit 
In  one  sense  the  progress  made  even  in  the  average  school 
is  considerable,  although  its  effects  have  not  as  yet  appreciably 
touched  the  pupil.  A genuine  attempt  to  break  away  fron 
faulty  method  and  merely  mechanical  instruction  is  everywhere 
observable.  The  organisers’  classes  have  given  teachers  fre- 
quent opportunity  of  exchange  of  opinion  and  mutual  help, 
and  a spirit  of  friendly  emulation  and  of  proper  pride  in  their 
professional  work  has  been  aroused.  In  a word,  the  teachers 
aie  going  through  a most  valuable  course  of  self-training. 
Ihese  are  signs  of  preparation  only,  but  they  must  be  noted  as 
important  evidence  of  progress  of  a certain  kind. 

Ihe  defect  generally  observable  in  the  teaching  is  a failure 
to  secure  the  proper  mental  attitude  in  the  pupils  under  in- 
struction. In  the  anxiety  to  give  his  lesson  after  a certain 
model,  and  according  to  the  most  correct  method,  the  teacher 
devotes  all  his  attention  to  the  development  of  the  lesson,  as 
between  himself  and  the  blackboard,  instead  of  watching  the 
development  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  importance  of  securing  the  attention  and 
interest  of  every  child  in  the  class,  and  of  cultivating  alertness 
and  intelligent  effort  to  reason,  is  lost  sight  of. 
eading.  Reading  is  still  steadily  improving,  and  Spelling  is  better 

than  it  used  to  be,  especially  in  the  lower  standards.  Geo- 
graphical Reading,  as  found  in  most  schools  at  present,  is  of 
very  little  use,  as  practically  no  knowledge  of  Geography  is 
being  acquired  by  the  pupils.  The  Readers  selected  are  often 
much  too  elementary,  and  they  are  perused  apparently  with- 
out map-reference*  or  comment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  j 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  Combined  Readers  are 
adopted.  Historical  Reading  is  pretty  generally  introduced  in 
the  south  section  of  the  circuit,  but  it  is  not  often  met  within 
the  other  sections. 

"liting  A good  standard  of  Writing  is  maintained,  and  a consider* 

able  improvement  has  followed  the  introduction  of  Copy-book 
Writing  in  the  First  Standard. 

Written  Exercises  show,  on  the  whole,  more  systematic 
work  than  formerly,  but  too  much  time  is  wasted  on  elabora  e 
exercises  on  comparatively  insignificant  details  of  the  English 
programme.  Generally  speaking,  however,  English  ns  n 
branch  is  receiving  an  amount  of  intelligent  attention,  and  a 
number  of  suggestive  text-books  on  Practical  Grammar  ana 
Composition  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  . , 

I should  like  to  see  much  more  time  given  to  systematic  les 
sons  in  Oral  Composition. 


mn^hin\ioilnT’'J8  C0DtraryI?  the  experience  of  my  colleagues,  who  frequently  8^1 1 
maps  in  use.  They  agree  with  me  as  to  the  present  value  of  Geographical  Beading 
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The  proficiency  in  Arithmetic  is  still  very  low,  and  this  is,  I Mr-  Morphy. 
think,  the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  in  the  working-out  of  Arithmetic, 
the  Bevised  Programme.  I can  only  repeat  what  I wrote  last 
year:  evidence  of  improved  method  is  seldom  met  with,  while 
inaccuracy  is  becoming  an  ordinary  characteristic  of  the  pupil’s 
work.  The  introduction  of  Decimals  into  the  programme  for 
Third  and  Pourth  Standards  has  apparently  made  Notation  a 
supreme  difficulty,  and  my  ordinary  experience  is  a complete 
failure  to  set  down  simple  integer  numbers.  It  is  worth  con- 
sidering whether  Decimals  should  not  hold  the  same  place  in 
the  programme  for  these  standards  that  the  Metric  system 
holds  in  that  of  Fifth  Standard.  A few  simple  exercises  on 
the  Metric  ruler,  as  an  introduction  to  the  meaning  and  nota- 
tion of  a fractional  number,- would  bring  the  pupils  as  far  as 
they  can  be  intelligently  taught.  Multiplication  and  Division 
of  Decimals  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  pupil  is  able  to 
understand  the  reason  of  the  processes  involved. 

I am  of  opinion,  in  the  light  of  the  last  two  years’  experi- 
ence, that  the  Arithmetic  Programme,  which  I have  always 
regarded  as  a tentative  one,  could  be  advantageously  recon- 
structed somewhat  on  the  following  lines  : — 

1.  The  simple  rules,  in  their  application  to  integer  numbers, 
to  be  thoroughly  mastered,  before  anything  beyond  Notation 
and  Numeration  of  Decimals  is  required. 

2.  The  Compound  Buies  to  be  introduced  earlier,  and  dis- 
tributed more  evenly  between  the  standards. 

3.  Practice  and  the  Unitary  Method,  as  applied  to  Simple 
Interest,  to  be  introduced  into  the  Fifth  Standard  programme. 


Singing  is  now  taught  in  a large  majority  of  the  schools,  and  Singing  and 
Drawing  practically  in  all.  Considering  that  this  is  to  a great  Drawing, 
extent,  especially  in  the  case  of  Singing,  a natural  growth 
within  the  last  three  years,  unaided  by  special  training  or  local 
organisation,  the  teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pro- 
gress they  have  made.  In  the  old  Dungannon  district,  how- 
ever, about  a third  of  the  schools  are  without  Vocal  Music,  and 
oere  organisation  is  evidently  needed.  A large  number  of  the 
teachers  have  attended  local  classes  in  Manual  Instruction,  and 
in  introducing  Drawing  into  their  schools  they  are  following  as 
well  as  they  can  the  lines  laid  down  for  their  guidance  by  the 
sub-organisers.  In  this  they  have  not  been,  so  far,  very  success- 
tb  ’ s^ou^  like  to  see  them  take  a much  broader  view  of 
e subject  when  teaching  it  to  the  senior  standards.  Ele- 
I e™ary  short-line  work  on  dotted  paper,  including  flimsy 
?!  ® designs,  is  taking  up  much  more  time  than  can  profit- 
y “e  given  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of 
Mechanical  Drawing  with  Freehand  Design,  the  arrangement 
ith  mechanical  aids  of  simple  units  in  straight  line  and  curve 
o symmetrical  patterns,  and  Drawing  to  Scale,  are  not  re- 
ivmg  due  attention.  In  schools  where  Drawing  was  taught 
i,ore  Ike  introduction  of  the  Bevised  Programme,  I more 
en  “an  not  find  that  the  work  of  the  senior  pupils  has  de- 
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Mr.  Mdrehy.  generated,  and  Drawing-books  frequently  show  an  absolute 
Manual  want  of  method  or  careful  teaching  of  any  kind. 

Instruction.  Manual  Instruction  has  made  little  headway"  so  far : a little 
Paper-folding  is  as  much  as  is  done,  and  thar  in  very  few 
schools  I have  very  seldom  indeed  seen  a lesson  given  in 
Paper-folding  which  could  be  of  any  possible  educational  value 
to  the  pupils,  or  indeed  anything  else  than  a loss  of  time  to 
them  I have  seen  teachers  show  children  how  to  make  folds 
from  blackboard  drawings,  and  I have  remarked  the  listless  and 
awkward  manner  in  which  the  children  have  carried  out  the 
instructions  given  to  them ; but  I have  yet  to  meet  the  teacher 
who  has  sufficiently  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  thing  to  bring  his 
class  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  exercise  of  folding  bits  of 
coloured  paper.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  who 
have  been  specially  trained  for  this  work,  and  of  the  consider- 
able amount  of  State  aid  already  given  in  the  form  of  equip- 
ment grants  the  net  result,  as  far  as  the  schools  or  scholars 
m the  circuit  are  concerned,  may  be  described  as  insignificant. 
I he  sooner  this  is  remedied  the  better,  if  practical  instruction 
is  not  to  be  dangerously  advertised  at  the  outset  as  a worthless 
pastime— a body  without  a soul.  Organisation  is  needed  in 
tne  schools  and  until  the  sub-organisers  are  free  to  carry  out 
this  work  I see  no  prospect  of  effective  Manual  Instruction. 
Elementary  ILementary  Science,  too,  is  making  slow  headway.  This  is 
science.  accounted  for  by  the  small  number  of  teachers  qualified  as  yet 
o give  instruction  in  this  branch , and  also  by  the  want  of 
proper  equipment.  As  in  the  case  of  Manual  Instruction,  it  is 
a matter  of  the  first  importance  that  this  subject  should  not  be 
allowed  to  intrude  its  bulky  body  into  the  schools  unattended 
by  the  intelligent  spirit  properly  pertaining  to  it,  and  it  is  not 
0 r e tegietted  that  its  introduction  is  a slow  process. 

In  the  small  rural  schools  it  would  be  wise,  I think,  to  test 
the  teacher  s competence  to  give  an  intelligent  series  of  Object 
-Wessons  before  providing  him  with  a Science  equipment,  or 
expecting  anything  from  him  in  the  nature  of  a course  of 
Science. 


Object 

Lessons. 


Cookery 


Extra 

Branches, 


Object  Lessons  are  now  given  in  all  schools  practically : they 
are  seldom  of  any  value,  and  only  serve  to  lay  bare  the  barren- 
ness  of  the  land.  The  parties  to  the  lesson  are  the  lecturer, 
the  text-book  consulted,  and  the  blackboard,  the  text-book 
being  always  the  predominant  partner.  The  idea  of  giving 
that  position  to  the  pupil  does  not  appear  to  strike  the  teacher. 

Cookery  is  successfully  taught  in  the  Convent  schools  and  in 
one  Ordinary  school  in  the  circuit ; Laundry  also  is  taught  in 
one  Convent  school.  The  expense  of  equipment  is  of  course  a 
prime  difficulty  in  the  way  of  anything  like  a general  intro- 
c ue  ion  of  this  branch.  Miss  Smith  has  suggested  to  her 
classes  a small  equipment  of  Cookery  utensils  for  one  year’s 
work,  which  would  cost  only  6s.  2 d.  With  this  inexpensive 
equipment  a small  beginning  might  easily  be  made. 

Xhere  is  little  time  at  present  for  the  teaching  of  extras, 
.especially  as  there  is  a tendency,  more  remarkable  in  the  larger 
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schools  than  in  the  smaller  ones,  to  reduce  the  school  hours  to  Mr.  Morphy. 
the  minimum  allowable. 

Mathematics  are  taught,  wholly  or  partly,  in  26  schools, 

Irish  in  17,  French  in  11,  Instrumental  Music  in  9,  Latin  in  4, 
and  Shorthand  in  1. 

The  monitors  are  doing  useful  work  on  the  whole,  but  their  Monitors, 
practical  training  is  not  receiving  proper  attention , and  there 
is  danger  of  this  important  matter  being  neglected,  now  that 
there  is  no  special  remuneration  attached  to  it. 

School  organisation  remains  practically  what  it  was  before  Organisation, 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system.  Standards  are  usually 
grouped  for  Geographical  and  Historical  Beading,  and  often  for 
Drawing  and  Singing ; but  otherwise  the  six  standards  work 
independently.  Lately,  however,  I have  noticed  a disposition 
to  reduce  the  number  of  divisions,  and  to  group  the  standards 
for  the  entire  work  of  the  year. 


To  carry  this  out  properly  will  require  much  careful  thought 
and  the  judicious  preparation,  not  only  of  a one  year’s  syllabus, 
tut  of  a scheme  for  the  entire  period  of  a pupil’s  school  life. 
Pew  managers  or  teachers  are  competent  to  undertake  this, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  absence  of  official 
guidance,  the  process  of  reorganisation  is  a slow  one. 


Evening  schools  are  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  there  are  Evening 
uow  sixty-eight  in  operation  in  the  Armagh  circuit.  The  Schools, 
"ork  done  in  these  schools  is  practically  the  same  everywhere, 
ind  consists  of  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Composi- 
jjtm.  Occasional  extras  are  Book-keeping  and  Irish,  and  in 
ne  Convent  schools,  Cookery  and  Needlework.  There  appears 
h j SemTne  need  for  a number  of  these  schools,  where  the 
“tendance  is  mainly  made  up  of  semi-illiterate  adults,  and  in 
iiuny  of  such  schools  I find  hard  honest  practical  work  done 
nine  other  hand,  some  of  the  schools  which  have  been  opened 
wing  the  past  year  are  showing  little  evidence  of  honest  pur- 
a^er  aP  examination  of  the  syllabus  of  instruction 
°1  the  past  history  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  it  has 
equently  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  teacher  that  a large  part  of 
e pioposed  programme  is  quite  unsuitable,  either  as  being 
pup']  'Cal  ant*  llse'ess>  or  much  below  the  capacity  of  thb 


mi 

Work6  inspeeti°n  °P  Evening  schools  has  largely  increased  the 
to  si  0‘ihe.  I-Pect°rB ; or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
schooT  ^ ^ seri°usly  impeding  the  inspection  of  the  Day 
]j«l 0 s'  Eor  six  months  of  the  year  ordinary  inspection  is  at 
after  ^*an  half-speed  ; for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
and  g.  f w°rk  through  the  schools,  a man  will  voluntarily 
the  tv iatu“°us'y  give  up  to  night  drives  and  night  inspection 
teanir a f wrlc’k  regard  for  health  and  every  other  consideration 
H to  be  reserved  as  strictly  personal  property. 

Esneet W01’^  considering  whether  the  services  of  the  expert 
°f  niulif11  <?n  Pr?htably  be  withdrawn,  for  the  minor  purposes 
S school  visitation,  from  the  important  duties  at  present 
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Mr.  Mubfhy.  imposed  upon  him  of  supervising  the  introduction  of  s nil 

Local  interest,  system  of  education  into  the  schools. 

The  circumstances  of  the  schools  are  such  as  might  naturallf 
be  expected  to  foster  local  interest,  with  a more  or  less  active 
control  on  the  part  of  the  managers.  The  rural  schools  are,  ti 
all  intents  and  purposes,  denominational  schools  attached  to 
parish  or  congregation.  They  are  parochial  or  congregational 
institutions,  and  nearly  always  the  property  of  the  religion 
communities  with  which  they  are  connected.  Sunday  school 
and  parochial  meetings  are  held  in  the  school-rooms,  which  are 
very  often  the  only  possible  place  of  assembly  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  hard  to  explain  the  absence  ol 
local  interest  which  is  so  very  apparent,  or  to  understand  how 
these  communities  have  allowed  the  National  schools  in  their 
midst  to  be  so  completely  invested  with  all  the  apparent  char- 
acteristics of  State  institutions  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

tfanagers.  The  managers,  I am  afraid,  are  here  to  blame,  for  it  lies  with 
them,  and  them  alone,  to  create  and  foster  local  interest.  This 
they  fail  to  do,  even  in  the  towns,  where  managers,  as  a rale, 
show  proper  interest  in  their  schools. 

Effective  management  must  come  first,  and  the  generality 
of  managers  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  manage  at  all.  It  may 
be  a matter  of  opinion  how  far  managers  are  called  upon  to 
superintend,  or  would  be  wise  in  superintending,  the  general 
school  work,  but  it  is  a matter  of  fact  that  of  such  superinten- 
dence there  is  practically  none. 

This  much  at  least  one  would  wish  to  meet  in  the  present 
critical  condition  of  National  education  : — 

1.  Some  evidence  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  managers  to 
confer  with  the  Inspector  as  to  the  programme  of  work  suit- 
able for  their  schools. 

There  is  practically  no  evidence  of  this. 

2.  Evidence  of  at  least  collaboration  with  the  teacher  in 
arranging  important  details  of  organisation,  in  drawing  up  the 
annual  syllabus,  and  in  the  planning  out  the  time-table,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  length  of  the  school-day,  hours  ol 
woik,  recreation,  time,  &c.  No  evidence  is  forthcoming. 

3.  Some  evidence  of  a desire  to  secure  local  interest,  in  other 
words , the  interest  of  parents , by  arranging  for  periodical  ex- 
aminations, exhibitions  of  school-work,  prizes,  annual  re- 
unions, and  so  forth. 

. Evidence  on  these  points  is  slight  and  unsatisfactory,  but  I 
must  record  that  11286  has  been  returned  to  me  as  the  amount 
spent  on  prizes  during  the  past  year,  and  £267  as  the  amoun 
spent  on  school  fetes.  This  makes  an  average  per  school  of 
about  27s.  spent  on  prizes  and  fetes.  I tried  to  gather  definite 
information  as  to  the  holding  of  test  examinations  by  man- 
agers, but  the  information  was  given  in  such  an  indefinite  an 
unsatisfactory  form,  that  I am  unable  to  make  use  of  it- 
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All  I can  say  is,  that  neither  my  colleagues  nor  myself  are  Mr-  Mdbpht. 
aware  of  any  formal  managerial  examination  having  been 
held  daring  the  year. 

Lay  managers,  with  the  exception  of  a few  who  own  the 
school-houses  built  on  their  property,  are  the  worst  offenders. 

Their  position  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a ridiculous 
anomaly;  they  were  thrown  into  it,  by  the  exigencies  of  our 
National  Education  system,  in  localities  where  mixed  religious 
denominations  called  loud  for  the  appointment  of  disinterested 
managers.  They  hold  their  present  position  not  because  they 
have  an  interest  in  the  pupils,  but  because  they  have  none. 

These  gentlemen  rarely  make  any  pretence  of  management, 
control,  or  supervision  of  any  kind,  and  some  of  them  neglect 
to  visit  their  schools  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 


Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Muephi. 

fie  Secretaries , 

National  Education  Department, 

Dublin. 
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Longford, 


31st  January,  1903. 


Getleh 


JEN, 


oft  in  ?mPllance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  Mr.  Chato, 
ifcstaf1  f \T1'3-er’  1902,  1 beg  to  submit  a General  Report  on 
ot  National  education  in  the  circuit  under  my  charge. 


eath-l^'+u  comPr^ses  the  whole  of  County  Longford,  We«t-  Description  of 
-He  . J1!;  ^ exceptions  of  the  towns  of  Mullingar,  Ath-  cirouit- 
nnd  Vin  j^eggan,  and  small  portions  between  Mullingar 
».f'e  r anl  between  Glasson  and  Athlone — southern 


and  + b ’ 11U 

[urt  of^W*^ T^itrim , as  far  as  the  head  of  Lough  Allen,  a larg. 
and  Mo  0'5yar,>  and  small  portions  of  Roscommon,  King’s, 
. a In  Longford,  Meath,  and  Westmeath  the  soil 
well  suited  to  pasturage ; but  in  Leitrim  and 
(io„ theV° a"-  s^®j.and  retentive.  In  the  Roscommon  por- 
Within  tv  13 1100?’  ’ *n  King’s  County  it  is  of  average  quality. 
18  area  lie  the  Cuilcagh  and  Slieve  Anierin  Moun- 
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Mr.  Cram,  tains  ; elsewhere  the  surface  is  moderately  level,  and  bogs  ml 
lakes  are  numerous.  The  principal  towns  are  Longford,  Car- 
rick-on-Shannon , Moate,  Ballymahon,  Ballinamore,  Mol, 
'and  Granard,  with  several  smaller  villages.  In  these  place 
there  is  no  manufacturing  industry  of  any  importance.  In  the 
rural  parts  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan  the  people  are  comparative!; 
poor,  and  eke  out  an  existence  mainly  by  fowl-rearing  ani 
migratory  labour ; in  the  remainder  of  the  circuit  they  are  fairly 
well  off,  and  are  principally  employed  at  agricultural  pursuits- 
'grazing  and  dairying. 

School  accom-  During  the  past  year  there  were  in  operation  384  school!, 

modation.  ,0f:  po  are  Convent  Schools,  6 Poor  Law  Union  Schools, 

and  1 a Monastery  School.  Accommodation,  so  far  as  space 
is  concerned,  is,  on  the  whole,  adequate,  and  accords  with  the 
distribution  of  the  population.  There  are  not  more  than  half 
a dozen  instances  where  there  is  overcrowding  at  any  seasoa 
of  the  year.  A school-house  is  required  at  Ashbrook,  near 
Strolcestown,  and  another  on  Inchmore  Island,  in  Lough  Bee, 
as  the  islanders  are  absolutely  without  the  means  of  education. 
In  both  cases  applications  for  grants  in  aid  of  building  have 
been  made. 

Equipment.  jn  the  main  there  is  not  sufficient  equipment  for  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  ^Revised  Programme.  The  operation  of  to 
new  system  involves  an  expenditure  which  the  schools  cannot 
possibly  incur,  and  a considerable  outlay  is.  necessary  to  fad- 
tate  the  teachers  in  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties.  la 
a good  many  cases  the  Commissioners  have  made  equipment 
grants  for  Elementary  Science,  Hand-and-Eye  Work,  and 
Drawing.  In  a few,  the  managers  have  done  a great  deal 
towards  supplying  the  deficiencies,  in  providing  apparatus  for 
Cookery,  &c.,  in  purchasing  beam  and  scales,  weights  and 
measures,  for  practical  Arithmetic,  Music  Charts,  and  DiW' 
ing  materials.  The  teachers,  too,  have  co-operated  with  the 
managers  and  others  in  collecting  subscriptions,  organising 
local  concerts,  &c.,  to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose.  Onlf 
the  Convent  Schools  are  well  supplied  with  Ivindergnrt® 
requisites  for  infants,  with  models,  object-lesson,  apparaw 
pictures,  photographs,  and  diagrams,  which  not  only  aid  ® 
work  of  the  school , but  add  materially  to  the  appearance  an 
attractiveness  of  the  rooms. 

Buildings.  As  a rule,  the  buildings  are  substantial  and  suitable,  but  wif 
little  is  done  in  the  way  of  painting  and  cleaning,  beyond  tit 
yearly  whitewashing  of  the  school-rooms.  During  the  y® 
new  vested  houses  replaced  the  unsuitable  structures  at  1 
bride,  Streamstown,  Moate  No.  1,  Kiltycreevagh,  and  M°a . 
Convent.  The  last-mentioned  is  a handsome  building, 
planned,  and  well  built,  with  lofty  ceilings,  well  lighted,  a 
well  ventilated,  heated  with  hot  water-pipes,  and  with  sm® 
kitchen  for  teaching  Cookery  and  Laundry-work.  New  bw 
ings  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Eearglass  and  Aught1*  ^ 
There  yet  remain  fifty  cases  where  the  houses  must  be 
scribed  as  bad — thatched  cabins,  with  uneven  an( 
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earthen  floors,  and  with  little  means  of  ventilation  or  lighting.  Mr,  Craig, 

Applications  have,  however,  been  made  for  aid  to  build  in 

fifteen  of  these.  In  four  cases  legal  difficulties  in  connection 

with  the  sites  have  hampered  the  managers  in  their  efforts  to 

provide  better  accommodation,  and  in  about  half-a-dozen 

others  the  localities  are  so  extremely  poor  that  the  necessary 

local  aid  cannot  be  obtained. 

Ventilation  is  fairly  well  attended  to.  Out-offices  might  be  Ventilation, 
better  looked  after,  and  in  most  cases  kept  in  better  repair. 

Instances  of  gross  negligence  are  rare  indeed. 

Heating  is  satisfactory,  as  throughout  the  circuit  turf  is  Heating, 
plentiful.  In  some  cases  the  fires  are  not  lighted  early  enough 
to  have  the  rooms  comfortably  warm  for  the  reception  of  the 
pupils.  This  neglect  undoubtedly  has  injurious  effects  on  the 
punctuality. 

The  teachers,  as  a body,  are  well  qualified  for  their  duties.  Teachers. 

We  find  them  hard-working,  patient,  and  even-tempered,  most 
anxious  to  improve  their  proficiency  and  skill  in  the  new 
methods  and  new  subjects  of  instruction,  and  grateful  for  any 
bints  which  the  Inspector  may  deem  it  his  duty  to  offer  them ; 
while  we  note  with  pleasure  that  they  are  certainly  doing  their 
best  to  make  their  schools  ha^oier  and  brighter  places  for  their 
pupils  than  in  the  past.  During  the  year  organizers  in  Music, 

Cookery,  Laundry- work,  and  Needlework  have  lectured  at 
various  centres  in  the  circuit,  and  visited  the  surrounding 
schools.  With  the  exception  of  Needlework,  these  lectures 
were  given  from  6 p.m.  to  8 p.mi,  and  were  well  attended  by 
the  teachers,  in  many  cases  at  their  own  expense,  and  at  great 
personal  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  long  distances  many  of 
them  had  to  travel  after  their  day’s  work  in  school  was  over. 

The  trend  in  the  number  of  children  of  school-going  age  is  Attendance 
certainly  downward,  as  must  follow  from  a diminishing  popu- 
tation.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  the  centesimal  proportion  of 
he  attendances  to  the  number  on  rolls  is  almost  the  same  as 
1 ''as  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  i.e.,  a little  over  fifty — a 
state  of  affairs  eminently  unsatisfactory.  The  exigencies  of 
#rin  work,  severe  weather,  and  epidemics,  do  undoubtedly 
yect  the  attendance  to  a very  considerable  extent ; but  even 
fse  circumstances  furnish  no  sufficient  excuse  for  the  extreme 
^regularity  of  the  pupils’  attendance,  which  I regard  as  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  educational  progress  in  the  circuit.  Pupils 
generally  come  to  school  between  four  and  seven  years  of  age 
n leave  when  about  twelve  or  fourteen. 

dai  *n  ^on§f°r|T  Urban  District  there  is  no  School  Atten- 
dee Committee,  and  no  compulsory  attendance, 
a n.structi°n , on  the  whole,  continues  to  improve  in  method  Proficiency. 

ffltdligence.  There  is  greater  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
attr  p ’ anc*’  as  a consequence,  a distinct  improvement  in  the 
jnteac®veiless  of  the  teaching,  while  increased  attention  and 
One'  °n  bhe  part  of  the  Acholai’s  are  everywhere  noticeable, 
then”  • subleots  bave  suffered — notably,  Geography — but 
gain  m general  intelligence  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
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Mr.  Craig, 
Reading. 


Geography. 


Penmanship. 

Spelling. 

Grammar 


Composition, 


A greater  variety  of  books  is  now  used,  and  pupils  read  much 
more  fluently,  accurately,  and  intelligently  than  formerly, 
though  they  do  not,  in  most  cases,  read  with  much  expression, 
even  in  the  highest  standards.  There  are,  however,  here  an! 
there,  schools  where  no  persistent  effort  has  been  made  to  train 
the  pupils  to  read  clearly  and  distinctly,  or  even  to  make  them 
speak  out  plainly  and  openly.  In  connection  with  this  subject 
I must  add  that  libraries  are  very  badly  needed.  The  children 
are  taught  to  read  fluently,  but  they  have  no  means  of  using 
the  power  they  have  acquired,  or  of  deriving  any  pleasure  from 
it  by  the  perusal  of  interesting  and  useful  books. 

Geography  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  a few  years  ago,  though 
the  instruction  is  now  given  on  more  appropriate  lines.  For 
some  time  after  the  issue  of  the  new  Code  teachers  seem  to 
have  become  possessed  of  the  idea  that  the  teaching  of  Geo- 
graphy was  no  longer  necessary.  Suitable  Geographical 
Readers  were  not  then  available,  and  the  subject  was  more  or 
less  lost  sight  of.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  the  pupils 
forgot  what  they  had  once  learned,  and  a lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  most  elementary  notions  of  Geography  was  often  shown. 
Now  that  it  is  incumbent  on  teachers  to  summarise  the  lessons 
in  the  Geographical  and  Historical  Readers,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  boys  and  girls  will  not  leave  school  without  at  least  a suffi- 
cient geographical  knowledge  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  and  without  some  elementary  ideas  of 
general  History. 

Writing  is  generally  sufficiently  clear  and  legible.  The  use 
of  paper  and  bad  pencil  in  infant  classes  is  not  at  all  as  common 
as  it  should  be,  though  the  practice  promotes  cleanliness,  care, 
and  accuracy,  which  the  use  of  slates  does  not. 

As  Reading  improves  so  should  Spelling,  and,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  there  is  no  falling  off  in  this  branch  of  Eng- 
lish. In  many  schools  an  undue  amount  of  time  is  still  gwen 
to  mere  Transcription  and  Dictation. 

Less  is  being  done  in  the  technical  teaching  of  Grammar) 
which  is  now  principally  confined  to  the  correction  of  h» 
vulgarisms  and  grammatical  errors,  in  addition  to  easy  analysis. 
The  latter  is  improving,  and  its  intimate  connection  wi; 
lessons  in  Reading  and  Composition  is  more  steadily  kept  ii 
view. 

The  important  subject  of  Composition  is  receiving 
creased  attention.  No  real  progress  can  be  made  m 
until  the  pupils  have  been  well  drilled  in  the  oral  ex- 
pression of  their  thoughts  in  fully-formed  sentences,  a^ 
I am  satisfied  that  this  is  now  being  done  in 
First  and  Second  Standards.  In  the  Third  Standard  s ^ 
tence-forming  on  paper  is  general.  Pupils  of  Fourth  and  i. 
Standards  take  a keen  interest  in  giving  a written  ^eser^us]y 
of  some  familiar  object  or  scene,  which  has  been  P^e710  n 
made  the  subject  of  a conversational  lesson.  Indeed,  » is  F 
these  and  Object-lessons  that  teachers  base  the  exercis  jj,e 
Composition  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  highest  standar 
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ractice  of  making  the  substance  of  the  Eeading  lesson  a Mr.  Craig. 
Object  for  Composition  is  extending,  and  this  exercise,  when 
Properly  carried  out,  not  only  strengthens  the  memory,  but 
also  leads  to  facility  of  expression.  Hitherto  the  memory  of 
the  pupil  has  been  subjected  to  too  great  a strain  in  learning 
bv  heart  entire  lessons  : sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given 
to  training  the  pupil  to  make  a fair  attempt  at  seizing  the 
salient  points  and  producing  a short  resume  of  the  matters 
treated  of.  There  is  a growing  tendency,  since  the  issue  of 
the  revised  instructions  to  Inspectors,  to  devote  more  time  to 
Composition  and  less  to  Transcription  and  Dictation ; but  this 
plan,  if  good  results  are  to  be  secured,  must  be  carried  out  by 
proper  methods. 

Arithmetic  is  certainly  more  intelligently  and  practically  Arithmetic, 
taught ; but  too  much  time  is  still  spent  in  showing  pupils  how 
to  work  sums,  and  too  little  to  blackboard  demonstration  and 
mental  calculation.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  taught  in  our  schools,  but  it  does  not  always  receive 
the  special  attention  it  deserves.  Measurements  of  length  and 
calculations  of  area  and  solidity  are  well  attended  to ; but  in 
the  majority  of  schools  weights  and  measures  are  not  practically 
taught,  as  there  is  no  equipment  for  that  purpose.  In  the  in- 
struction of  the  juniors  I am  glad  to  say  that  concrete  examples 
now  generally  precede  abstract  ones ; but  in  the  senior  standards 
I notice  a retrograde  step  in  allowing  pupils  to  use  slates  when 
at  desk  work.  In  this  case  there  is  no  permanent  record  of  the 
work  done,  and  what  has  been  done  is  not  likely  to  be,  and, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  is  seldom  carefully  done. 

In  every  school  something  is  now  being  done  at  Drawing,  Drawing, 
and  in  most  cases  there  has  been  a considerable  improvement 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  lower  classes  the  work  is,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  simple  designs  on  dotted  paper,  and 
in  those  higher,  to  this  is  added  the  copying  of  conventional 
forms  from  charts  or  blackboard.  There  is  very  little  of  draw- 
ing from  common  objects,  of  memory  drawing,  or  of  drawing 
to  scale.  Simple  Geometrical  Drawing,  a most  useful  and 
popular  occupation  with  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
is,  I regret  to  say,  very  seldom  met  with.  In  infant  classes 
chequered  slates  should  be  altogether  replaced  by  squared 
paper.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  very  few  of  the  teachers 
here  have  had,  as  yet,  the  opportunity  of  attending  Mr.  Bevis’s 
lectures.  Had  such  an  opportunity  been  afforded  them  a more 
decided  advance  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  made. 

Elementary  Science  and  Manual  Work  are  still  new  in  the  Elementary 
peat  majority  of  the  schools  here.  Very  few  of  the  teachers  Science  and 
have  been  summoned  to  attend  the  organizers’  lectures  in  these  Manual  Wori' 
branches,  and  those  w'ho  have  can  do  little  until  equipment 
grants  are  made  by  the  Commissioners.  Where  the  latter 
have  been  made  we  find  these  subjects  taught  with  fair  success. 

Object-lessons  are  usually  given  as  an  alternative  for  Ele-  object 
mentary  Science  : but  it  is  very  seldom  I hear  a good  one.  The  Lessons. 

M 
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Mr.  Cbaig. 


Singing. 


Needlework. 


Cookery  and 

Laundry 

Work. 


teacher  does  too  much  and  the  children  too  little ; the  former 
aims  more  at  imparting  miscellaneous  information  than  at 
training  the  pupils  to  observe,  to  think,  and  infer,  and  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  in  simple  and  intelligible  language.  Pjc. 
tures  are  often  used  when,  by  a little  forethought,  the  objects 
themselves  could  have  been  procured.  Very  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  form  a museum  with  specimens  brought  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

The  organizers’  classes  have  done  much  to  stir  up  enthusiasm 
in  Singing,  and  have  evoked  an  amount  of  latent  talent,  the 
existence  of  which  was  not  even  dreamed  of  by  the  teachers. 
The  pupils  have  taken  most  kindly  to  the  subject,  and  already 
good  progress  can  be  recorded.  As  a refining  agent  this  branch 
deserves  every  possible  encouragement. 

During  the  year  Miss  Glynn,  assistant  to  the  Directress  of 
Needlework,  attended  at  Longford,  Ballinamore,  and  Carrick- 
on-Shannon  as  centres,  and  visited  a large  number  of  girls' 
schools  in  the  surrounding  districts , showing  the  teachers  in 
every  instance  how  instruction  in  Needlework  could  be  made 
more  systematic  and  more  thorough.  She  also  gave  lectures  in 
cutting-out,  &c.,  in  these  towns,  on  Saturdays.  At  these  all 
the  teachers  within  reasonable  distance  were  present.  I hare 
visited  some  of  the  schools  in  which  she  gave  instruction,  and 
I have  found  a great  improvement,  not  only  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  this  branch , but  also  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  teaching  of  Cookery  and  Laundry-work  in  small  country 
schools  presents,  no  doubt,  great  difficulties  ; but  until  instruc- 
tion in  them  is  given  in  rural  districts  a most  important  part  of 
a girl’s  education  will  remain  neglected.  A good  number  of 
teachers  have  been  trained  at  the  public  expense,  by  the 
Board’s  organisers,  to  fit  them  for  teaching  these  subjects; but 
in  not  a dozen  instances  has  anything  practical  been  done.  In 
Convent  Schools  there  should  be  no  great  obstacles  in  the  way, 
as  in  these  the  teaching  staff  is  quite  ample,  and  suitable 
apartments  could  easily  be  reserved  for  these  branches;  yet 
in  not  even  one  of  those  examined  during  the  past  year-tea 
in  all— had  any  such  instruction  been  given,  even  to  the  older 


girls. 


Promotion. 


The  promotion  of  children  is  an  important  matter;  but  here 
the  teachers,  as  a rule,  act  very  judiciously.  Occasionally 
there  is  a disposition  to  keep  children  too  long  in  Infants 
Class,  but  where  pupils  are  kept  for  two  years  in  a high® 
standard  I generally  find  that  there  is  a necessity  for  it, 
owing  to  bad  attendance,  dulness,  or  some  other  cause.  I am 
sorry,  however,  to  have  to  report  that  very  few  pupils,  com- 
paratively speaking,  reach  the  Sixth  Standard,  as  most  of  them 
discontinue  their  attendance  when  in  the  lower  standards,  i 
is  by  pupils  of  this  class  that  most  of  our  existing  kvemng 
Schools  are  being  utilised.  . . , „;i. .» 

Discipline  and  Order  is,  on  the  whole,  well  maintained.  The  pupils 
Drill-  quiet  and  well-behaved ; they  are  generally  industrious 

attentive.  Physical  Drill  is  practically  universally  taught,  aw 
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lias  undoubtedly  improved  the  general  discipline  of  the  schools,  Mr-  Cham. 
s well  as  the  bearing  and  manners  of  the  children.  Of  course 
there  are  cases  in  which  Drill  is  taught  merely  as  a lesson,  and 
in  which  its  beneficial  effects,  physical  and  moral,  are  scarcely 

discernible. 

Advantage  is  being  largely  taken  of  the  freedom  allowed  to  Organisation, 
teachers  to  combine,  in  groups  or  divisions,  two  or  more 
standards  for  instruction  in  most  subjects.  This  lightens  the 
teacher’s  work  and  increases  its  effectiveness. 

There  are,  at  present,  104  monitors  employed  in  the  schools  Monitors, 
of  this  circuit.  They  are  carefully  instructed  by  their  teachers  ; 
they  discharge  their  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently,  and  acquit 
themselves  creditably  at  their  annual  examinations.  More 
attention  might  be  given  to  the  practical  portion  of  their 
programme  : teachers  do  not  give  sufficient  hints  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  a lesson  should  be  taught,  and  do  not  insist 
on  proper  Notes  of  Lessons  being  prepared  for  each  day’s  work.  Managers. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  is  closely  attended  to 
by  the  managers.  They  incur  a.  great  deal  of  labour  and 
expense  in  providing  school  Iquildin'gs ; they  visit  their  schools 
frequently;  they  insist  on  the  regularity  of  attendance  and 
good  conduct  of  the  teachers ; and  in  many  cases  they  encou- 
rage the  attendance  of  the  pupils  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
detailed  working  of  their  schools ; this  is  left  to  the  teachers, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  specialists  in  this  matter. 

About  two  years  ago  a deputation  of  the  managers  in  this 
giocese_Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise — met  the  Inspector  then 
resident  in  Longford,  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  drew  up  a detailed 
syllabus  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  several  schools. 

Decently,  many,  managers  have  submitted  modified  pro- 
grammes for  individual  schools.  In  only  one  case,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  a manager  held  a full  examination  of  all  the 
pupils  in  his  schools.  In  this  instance  the  examinations  were 
attended  by  many  of  the  parents,  and  a detailed  report  was 
furnished  by7  the  manager  to  the  Commissioners  in  each  case. 

I do  not,  however,  think  that  this  practice  will  become  general, 
and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  is  desirable.  Even  though 
actuated  by  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  a manager  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  know  the  details  of  the  school  programme 
fertile  several  standards,  and  to  frame  suitable  test  questions 
within  its  limits.  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  decidedly  an 
advantage  that  the  manager  should  insist  on  these  periodic 
examinations — twice  a year  would  be  quite  sufficient — being 
held  by  the  teachers,  and  it  would  enhance  this  advantage  if 
the  managers  could  attend  on  such  occasions , see  the  work  of 
the  pupils,  and  say  a few  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
children  and  the  teachers.  If  funds  were  available  for  school 
prizes  for  deserving  pupils  it  would  further  stimulate  the  efforts 
of  the  pupils,  and  so  promote  educational  progress.  Few  such 
prizes  have  been  awarded  in  any  of  the  schools  in  this  circuit. 

The  Eevised  Programme  threw  on  the  schools  the  onus  of 
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providing  a considerable  amount  of  equipment  for  its  successful 
working.  This  liability  has  been  met  only  very  partially  in  a 
few  localities,  and  not  at  all  in  the  others  ; failing  a grant  from 
the  State  (which  would  be  the  more  desirable  course)  or  a local 
rate,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  funds  can  be  provided  for  the 
procuring  and  up-keep  of  the  equipment  required  by  modem 
educational  needs. 

Local  interest  in  the  schools,  other  than  that  of  the  managers, 
is  practically  non-existent.  Most  of  the  Protestant  Schools 
have  some  small  endowments  from  local  sources,  and  in  almost 
all  such  cases  the  teacher  is  provided  with  a free  residence.  In 
other  schools  there  is  no  local  aid.  Recent  developments,  how- 
ever, point  to  an  awakening  in  this  respect.  Some  months  ago 
the  Longford  County  Council  drew  up  a scheme  under  which 
Scholarships  have  been  awarded,  after  open  competition,  to 
the  most  deserving  pupils  of  National  Schools  within  the 
county.  These  Scholarships  assisted  the  holders  to  continue 
their  education,  for  at  least  one  year,  in  some  approved  Inter- 
mediate School.  While  the  Scholarships  available  for  those 
who  were  to  become  resident  pupils  were  eagerly  sought  after, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  two  candidates  presented  them- 
selves for  six  Scholarships  confined  to  those  living  in  the  town 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Scholarships,  in  this  latter 
case,  were  only  of  such  value- as  would  pay  the  fees  of  day 
pupils  at  the  local  Intermediate  College.  Seeing  that  this 
comparatively  large  amount  of  money  has  been  allocated  by  a 
local  body  for  educational  purposes,  and  this  without  any  oppo- 
sition, it  is  evident  that,  if  parents  at  large  and  the  several 
localities  were  thoroughly  interested  in  the  introduction  of  the 
new  scheme  and  the  new  subjects,  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
successful  working  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Few  schools  here  attempted  any  of  the  extra  subjects.  In 
the  Convent  Schools  pupils  are  presented  for  examination  in 
Instrumental  Music  and  French , while  the  formation  of  classes 
in  Irish  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Mathematics,  once  s 
popular  subject  in  the  ordinary  schools,  is  hardly  ever  at- 
tempted now,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  course  prescribed. 
As  the  Commissioners  are  willing  to  consider  modified  pre- 
grammes  in  this,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Revised  Pro- 
gramme, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  our  schools  as  universally  as  it  was  in  the  past, 

The  number  of  Evening  Schools  has  greatly  increased,  and 
there  are  now  sixty-three  in  the  circuit.  Their  inspection  has 
added  much  to  our  already  arduous  labours.  With  as  many 
as  thirty  of  these  schools  in  one  section,  and  with  a six  months 
(or  in  some  eases  a four  months’)  session,  the  Inspector  must 
visit  two  or  three  of  them  each  week.  Some  of  them  are  most 
inaccessible  at  night,  and  after  a trying  day’s  work  in  an  ordi- 
nary school  it  is  unreasonable  that  Inspectors  should  be  re- 
quired to  travel  long  journeys  by  night  and  perform  these  addi- 
tional duties.  The  fact  that  such  additional  labour  has  to  he 
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formed  during  the  most  unfavourable  and  inclement  season  Mr.  Ckaiq. 
''f  the  ear  renders  the  task  all  the  more  irksome. 

° In  no  ease  do  these  schools  approach  the  ideal  of  Continua- 
. Schools.  A few  illiterates  there  are  in  each,  but  they  are 
ainlv  attended  by  those  who  desire  to  regain  the  knowledge 
thick  they  have  lost  since  leaving  school.  Reading,  Writing, 

> Arithmetic  are  the  subjects  usually  taught  and  only  in  a 
Instances  are  the  more  advanced  subjects,  taught  in  the 
rdinary  National  School,  attempted.  These  schools  are,  how- 
conferring  great  benefits  on  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  been  established  : the  pupils  are  quiet,  orderly,  and  very 
earnest,  and  the  impression  invariably  left  on  me  by  my  visits 
is  that  they  were  being  conducted  with  skill  and  diligence. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 


Your  obedient  Servant, 


Isaac  Craig. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 
Dublin. 
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Clones, 


Gentlemen, 


30Wi  January , 1903 


Mr.  Daly. 


Description 
of  Circuit. 


In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  y0)lr 
letter  of  11th  November,  1902,  I beg  to  submit  herewith  a 
General  Report  on  the  Clones  Circuit  for  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1902. 

For  the  period  just  named  the  circuit  practically  coincided 
with  the  old  districts  No.  13  (Enniskillen),  No.  18  (Mon- 
aghan), and  No.  23  (Cavan),  and  included  the  greater  portion 
of  the  counties  of  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan,  with  a 
part  of  Leitrim.  The  surface  generally  is  undulating,  and  jj 
many  parts  there  are  considerable  elevations.  The  occupation 
of  the  people  is  chiefly  agricultural,  there  being  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  circuit  only  twelve  towns  of  which  the  popu- 
lation is  above  500.  The  schools,  -generally  speaking,  are 
closely  studded  together,  and  many  are  situated  in  remote  and 
backward  localities.  For  these  reasons  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  is  small,  and  most  have  consequently  the  services  oi 
only  a single  teacher,  as  the  average  attendance  is,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  about  thirty,  or  even  lower. 

The  gentlemen  associated  with  me  during  the  year  past  were 
Dr.  Bateman,  who  had  charge  of  District  13,  and  Mr.  Keith, 
who  had  charge  of  District  18,  while  I myself  had  specisl 
charge  of  District  23. 

The  information  which  is  contained  in  the  following  pages, 
as  far  as  regards  the  two  first-named  sections,  has  been  ob- 
tained in  conference  with  my  colleagues,  for  from  the  nature 
of  my  other  duties  in  connection  with  District  18  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  personal  knowledge  of  the  other  two 
sections,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  visits  paid  for  special 
reasons. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1902,  there  were  in 
the  circuit  456  Day  and  45  Evening  schools,  the  duty  of  in- 
spection of  which  was  allocated  as  follows : — 


Mr.  Daly, 

Dr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Keith,  . 


Day  Schools.  Evening  Scho*. 

. 155  21 

. 154  12 

. 147  12 


School  accom- 
modation. 


The  great  majority  of  the  schools  are  suitable  buildings  and 
in  a fair  state  of  repair.  From  what  I have  said  above  as  0 
the  numbers  in  average  attendance  in  most  of  the  schools, » 
is  plain  that  the  space  accommodation  is,  generally  speam, 
adequate,  for  the  majority  of  the  schools  having  beenongmauj 
built  for  a larger  number  of  pupils  than  they  at  present  accom- 
modate, owing  to  the  dwindling  of  the  population,  the  eu 
over-crowding  is  of  rare  occurrence.  About  10  per  cent, 
schools  in  the  circuit  are  of  an  unsuitable  character, 
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difficulties  experienced  in  providing  more  modern  buildings  in  Mr-  Dact 
anch  cases  are  enormous,  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
Sne  acquainted  with  local  circumstances.  The  heads  of  fami- 
nes interested  in  each  such  school  are  few,  and  are  generally 
struggling  farmers.  The  mere  procuring  of  a site  is  nearly 
always  a difficult  and  tedious  and  generally  an  expensive  pro- 
cess, and  even  when  a State  grant  is  made,  considerable^  ex- 
pense must  still  be  incurred  in  providing  labour  and  materials. 

Still  in  many  of  the  cases  referred  to  laudable  efforts  are  at 
nresent  being  made  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  to  re- 
place existing  unsuitable  schools  by  new  ones. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  are  provided  with  suitable  furni-  Equipment, 
tare  though  in  many  cases  the  desks  are  not  perhaps  alto- 
oeth'er  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  The  equipment,  as 
far  as  regards  maps,  blackboards,  &c.,  is,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
adequate.  There  is  still  a great  absence  of  taste  in  keeping 
the  school-rooms.  The  duty  of  sweeping  the  school  is  usually 
perfunctorily  performed,  but  naturally  country  schools,  to 
which  the  children  tramp  long  distances  over  muddy  roads, 
require  much  more  attention.  The  flooring,  as  a rule,  is  not 
frequently  washed,  and  often  presents  a dingy  and  unsightly 
appearance. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  in  some  cases  attempts  are  being  made 
to  provide  flowers,  pictures,  &c.,  to  brighten  and  enliven  the 
room,  but  such  attempts  so  far  remain  the  exception,  and  it 
will  need  much  effort  and  urging  before  they  become  general. 

The  great  majority  of  the  schools  are  provided  with  out-  Out-offices, 
olees,  but  in  not  a few  cases  these  are  still  either  defective  in 
construction  or  too  near  the  school  premises  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. 

The  schools  are,  as  a rule,  fairly  well  heated.  Generally  the  Heating, 
tel  used  is  turf,  which  is  usually  provided  by  the  children, 
though  it  frequently  happens  that  the  supplementing  of  the 
supply  is  a tax  on  the  resources  of  the  teacher. 

What  I have  said  as  to  the  want  of  taste  in  the  keeping  of 
the  school-rooms  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  majority 
of  the  school  plots.  Often  these  are  too  small ; usually  they 
are  overgrown  with  rank  grass  and  weeds.  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  at  least  a portion  of  the  plots  were,  where 
possible,  gravelled,  so  as  to  be  utilised  for  Drill  purposes.  The 
paths  leading  to  the  out-offices,  too,  should  be  plainly  marked. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  schools,  the  great  Teachers, 
majority  of  the  teachers  are  hard-working  and  industrious,  but 
as  a rule  they  do  not  try  to  improve  themselves  in  skill  by 
study,  nor  do  they,  out  of  school  hours,  make  adequate  pre- 
paration for  work.  Still,  even  in  this  latter  respect,  there  is 
evidence  of  improvement,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  with 
the  introduction  of  suitable  books,  and  when  the  teachers  have 
thoroughly  grasped  the  great  advantages  afforded  by  freedom 
in  organisation,  such  improvement  will  be  of  a far  more  general 
character, 
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Wherever  opportunities  were  afforded  to  the  teachers  of 
attending  classes  in  the  new  subjects  of  Hand-and-Eye  Train- 
ing  and  Elementary  Science,  they  availed  themselves  of  these 
in  large  numbers,  and  followed  the  courses  with  eagerness  and 
zeal.  It  is  very  satisfactory  too  to  note  how  many  of  them 
have  qualified  themselves,  at  their  own  expense,  to  teach  Drill. 

The  attendance  generally  throughout  the  circuit  is  irregular. 
This  is  largely  due  to  local  causes , which  necessitate  the  em- 
ployment of  the  children  in  agricultural  work  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  tendency  appears  to  be  towards  a very  slight 
decrease  in  the  attendance,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  general  decline  in  population.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  pupils  attend  school  between  the  ages  of  font 
and  fourteen,  but  many  of  the  senior  pupils  are  withdrawn  for 
labour  at  home  as  they  approach  the  upper  limit , with  the  con- 
sequence that  few  here  attain  to  a higher  standard  than  Fifth. 
In  many  parts  of  the  circuit  the  employment  of  girls  at  home 
in  the  occupations  of  Lace-making  and  Crochet  work,  is  a con- 
tributory cause  to  their  early  withdrawal  from  school. 

With  regard  to  the  proficiency  , the  general  effects  so  far  of 
the  Revised  Code  are  a marked  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  Reading  in  respect  to  clearness,  correctness,  and  intelli- 
gence. It  is  gratifying  too  to  find  that  the  children  express 
themselves  orally  much  better  than  formerly,  and  that  at  least 
a good  beginning  has  been  made  in  training  them  to  answer  in 
fully-formed  sentences. 

Writing  and  Spelling  are  generally  creditable.  In  Arith- 
metic, Mental  Calculations,  which  were  heretofore  all  but  abso- 
lutely neglected,  have  begun  to  receive  attention,  which, 
though  varying  in  degree  and  successfulness,  augurs  well  for 
future  progress.  In  practically  all  schools  Drawing  has  now 
been  introduced,  and  in  the  great  majority  Singing  is  now 
taught,  though  mostly  so  far,  of  course,  the  instruction  in  this 
branch  is  still  of  an  elementary  character.  Classes  in  Elemen- 
tary Science  were  held  in  Enniskillen,  and  in  Hand-and-Eye 
Training  in  Enniskillen,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Clones.  As 
I have  said  above,  these  classes  were  well  attended  by  the 
teachers,  and  where  the  necessary  equipment  has  been  applied 
for  and  provided,  these  subjects  have  been  begun  in  the  schools, 
but  necessarily  the  instruction  given  has  been  so  far  only  of  a 
rudimentary  character. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  note  that  the  almost  lost  art  of 
politeness  shows  marked  signs  of  a renascence. 

Considering  that  our  teachers  are  face  to  face  with  what  is  to 
them  almost  an  educational  revolution,  considering  too  the 
rather  backward  character  of  the  districts  in  which  most  of  the 
schools  of  this  circuit  are  situated,  the  achievement  of  even  as 
much  progress  under  the  Revised  Code  in  so  comparatively 
short  a time  is  both  gratifying  and  promising.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that,  even  with  the 
materials  at  present  at  their  disposal,  the  teachers,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  capable  of  much  sounder  teaching.  Their  lacs 
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.five  preparation  for  work,  their  failure  to  study  and  Mr.  D«*. 
of  ff*+IpT -methods,  remain  the  barriers  to  improvement, 
app'y be , nce  of  initiative  on  the  teachers  part  is  very  EeTisea 
©e  absp“°  the  admirable  Notes  to  the  Programme,  which  Programme. 
marked'  clearly  the  requirements  of  the  New  Code,  seem  to  be 
tntiMEe  teacher’s  attention  is  drawn  to  passages 
laknown  unti  ^ A fortiori,  with  few  honourable 

>"  2 2-S.  to 'be  found  in  tent-boob,  on 

“rtK’not  applied  to  the  actual  working  of  the  school  I 
®e  If  from  advocating  a cast-iron  application  by  the  teacher 
im  ?al  * ppq  The  really  good  teacher  will  be  eclectic  m the 
* ^Jthat  he  applies, "bit  as  any  order  is  better  than  chaos 
choice  ol  wnar  n pp^  teachers  of  some  system  of 

“KSPe  desired  to  replace  the  laboured  toil 
method  is ^ mnmieiy  ^ endg  “ Knowledge  is  of  two 

that  so  often  a o ,,  a subject  of  ourselves  or 

^w  ii^we  can  find  information  upon  it.”  In  the  case 
^ t nnlv  the  gifted  few  evolve  such  skill  as  places  them 
UiPr«temal  aids.  The  other  kind  of  knowledge  is  within 
SeaSof  all,  but  our  teachers  as  a class  have  not  yet  begun 

t0£  tomThlswant  of  acquired  skill  there  are  many  defects 

^Reading  Main  expressiveness,  for  it  is  too  often  not  taught, 
hid  merely  listened  to  by  the  teacher.  Composition,  it  is  true, 
iTmore  practised  than  of  old,  but  it  is  too  often  crude  and  caie- 
w for  too  many  of  the  teachers  have  not  grasped  the 
tary  fact  that  it  depends  on  the  proper  formation  of  sentences 
in  other  words,  do  not  teach  the  sentence,  and  neglect  the  duty 
S vigilant  and  efficient  correction.  Simple  Analysis  of  sen- 
tences, the  helpful  handmaid  of  intelligent  Beading  and  cor- 
rect expression^  both  oral  and  written,  remains  a difficulty  to 
many  teachers  ; by  many  again  it  is  taught  as  a ^parate  branc 
without  any  relation  to  its  real  uses.  In 

tical  provisions  of  the  programme  do  not  at  all  meet ; with  th 
recognition  they  deserve.  Orderly  sequence  m the  teaching  is 
not  observed,  for  frequent  use  is  still  made  of  test  cards  ^so 
that  the  children  attain  a certain  facility  m ™0*kl,n^ 
from  their  resemblance  to  others,  which  they  1 b^e  ataa idy 
worked,  but  of  knowledge  of  principles  and  of  ^tclhgence  m 
the  working,  there  is  so  far  but  little  Practice  of  Jmthmetoc 
on  paper  bv  the  pupils  of  the  senior  standards  is  not  sufficiently 
frequent,  and  in  many  cases  such  pupils  are  ™p™yided  wi  h 
text-books.  As  might  be  expected  with  this  defective  teach 
ing,  the  juniors  are  still  very  frequently  unable  to  cope  with 
applicate  numbers  in  the  simplest  forms.  Sum  ar  J . 

teachers  study  systematically  to  fit  themselves  for  th  & 

of  Object  Lessons.  In  most  cases  they  do  not  PjeP 
for  such  lessons.  Conversational  lessons  are  usually  given  and 
are  generally  fairly  good.  Object  Lessons  are  rare. 

These  are  I think,  the  notable  defects : m the  instruction  for 
which  the  teachers  themselves  may  be  held  responsible.  An 
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Mr.  Daly.  inspector  cannot  invariably  remove  these  by  mere  sugge-t' 
Cookery  and  The  teacher  must  co-operate  with  the  suggestions,  andtW 
Laundry.  only  be  done  in  one  way — by  study.  cai 

Of  the  subjects  appropriate  to  girls’  schools,  Cookery 
Laundry,  and  Needlework,  classes  for  teachers  were  yj  • 
the  former  by  the  sub-organisers  at  Monaghan,  Cavan  ° *2 
Belturbet.  The  progress  in  this  important  subject  is  so  far?, 
very  encouraging.  In  some  few  cases  it  has  been  introduced 
with  success,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  ordinary  schools  f 
which  the  teachers  have  been  trained  in  the  subject,  it  has  it 
been  taken  up  for  want  of  proper  appliances. 

Needlework.  One  of  the  assistants  to  the  Directress  of  Needlework  hr 
recently  visited  outlying  schools  from  Clones  and  Monaghan 
and  has  given  demonstrations  to  teachers  from  these  schools  in 
both  centres.  I learn  that  already  successful  results  of  this 
organisation  are  manifesting  themselves. 

The  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  Needlework  in  the  circuit 
while  not,  as  a rule,  presenting  any  feature  of  special  merit  f 
on  the  whole,  fairly  creditable.  So  far  but  little  attempts’ 
made  at  collective  instruction,  and  Cutting-out  remains «! 
rather  poor  quality. 

Drill  is  very  generally  taught,  for.  the  subject  appears  to  k 
popular.  As  regards  its  most  important  end,  however— Is 
prompt  obedience  to  orders  and  improvement  in  disciplint 
generally — there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

Organisation  The  teachers  have  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  liberti 
approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  of  grouping  standards  for 
instruction  in  Singing,  Drill  , Elementary  Science,  Object  Les- 
sons, Hand-and-Eye  Training,  and  Drawing.  In  the  teach™ 
of  these  branches,  the  school  is  usually  taught  in  two  large  divi- 
sions, sometimes  even  in  one.  The  system  of  grouping  is  also 
followed  in  the  teaching  of  Historical  and  Geographical 
Readers  and,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  this  in  small  schools— 
which  are  the  type  here— is  considerable.  In  regard  to  other 
subjects  in  which  such  grouping  would  be  possible  and  advan- 
tageous, the  teachers  are  gradually  availing  themselves  of  the 
privileges  this  system  of  organisation  affords,  and  though  lacl 
°*  initiative  in  this  is  very  marked,  yet  I am  confident  that  in 
the  near  future  much  more  will  be  successfully  attempted  in 

Pupil  this  direction. 

Teachers  and  The  training  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  two  model  schools 

Monitors.  of  the  circuit,  both  in  their  literary  and  practical  work,  is  excel- 
lent. Monitors  generally  are  satisfactorily  instructed  in  the 
prescribed  literary  programme,  but  in  regard  to  practical  teach- 
fog , though  there . is  evidence  that  many  teachers  have  in- 
structed their  monitors  skilfully,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  main  an  increased  attention  to  practical  methods  is  desir- 
able. 

Managers.  .The  managers  here,  asa  rule,  exercise  a very  practical  super- 
vision over  their  schools.  This  is  particularly  true  of  clerical 
managers  of  all  denominations.  They  visit  their  schools  fre- 
quently , and  elideavour  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  ini- 
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0ve  the  attendance.  With  few  exceptions  they  make  it  a Mr-  Daly- 
point  to  attend  the  annual  examination,  often  remaining  Managers, 
throughout  the  entire  day.  I find  their  interest  in  the  progress 
and  elects  of  the  system  to  be  very  keen. 

But  the  managers  have  not  so  far,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
availed  themselves  of  the  right  accorded  to  them  of  preparing 
special  programmes  for  their  schools.  They  are  in  fact  only 
beginning  to  recognise  that  such  authority  has  been  delegated 
to  them,  for  it  was  difficult  to  break  away  from  the  traditions 
of  the  old  system,  which  in  this  respect  kept  managers  in  a 
state  of  pupilage  to  official  regulation.  The  managers  do  at 
their  visits  frequently  examine  classes  informally,  and  record 
their  opinion  of  the  progress  made  in  the  Beport  Book,  but  the 
system  of  test  examinations  at  stated  periods  has  not  yet  been 
generally  begun,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  it  is  already  prac- 
tised, such  examinations  are  held  by  the  teachers.  Of  late, 
however,  I find  that  special  programmes  are  being  prepared. 

Both  my  colleagues  and  myself  have  constantly  urged  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  at  our  interviews  with  both  managers 
and  teachers,  and  I am  sanguine  that  our  exertions  in  this 
respect  are  not  destined  to  be  fruitless. 

Apart  from  the  managers  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  local  Local  interest, 
interest  in  the  schools.  As  a rule,  the  parents  of  the  children 
do  not  show  such  interest  in  the  schools  as  might  be  expected. 

This  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  difficulty  generally  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  funds  for  minor  and  urgent  repairs.  Their 
contribution  to  the  school  is  generally  confined  to  providing 
books  and  materials  for  Needlework.  In  a few  cases  the  local 
gentry  interest  themselves  in  the  schools  in  their  neighbour- 
hood to  the  extent  of  entertaining  the  children  at  an  annua] 
fete.  These  scanty  details  practically  exhaust  the  amount  of 
local  interest  which  is  shown. 

Except  in  the  Convent  and  Model  schools,  there  are  very  few 
instances  in  which  extra  subjects  are  taught. 

During  the  session  of  1901-2  there  were  forty-five  Evening  Evening 
schools  in  the  circuit,  and  the  number  for  the  current  session  SolloolB' 
promises  to  be  much  larger.  In  these  schools  the  number  of 
illiterates  was  comparatively  few,  but  in  no  sense  were  the 
schools  continuation  schools.  They  were  all  schools  for  males 
and  were  attended,  generally  speaking,  by  youths  and  young 
men  of  the  farming  class,  who  were  anxious  to  supplement 
their  education,  the  deficiencies  in  which  were  due  to 
their  early  withdrawal  from  school.  The  subjects  taught 
were  the  elementary  one'  of  the  ordinary  school  curri- 
culum. As  a rule,  the  work  of  these  schools  consisted  in 
the  revival  of  knowledge  in  these  elementary  subjects — know- 
ledge which  had  been  formerly  acquired  in  the  day  school,  but 
which  had  been  since  forgotten.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  interest  displayed  by  the  nupils  was  of  a lively  char- 
acter. It  is  true  that  as  the  session  advanced  there  was,  in  all 
the  Evening  schools,  a marked  decline  in  the  attendance,  but 
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this  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  more  urgent  claims  of  agri. 
cultural  work  at  this  season. 

As  in  many  cases  registers  were  not  supplied,  and  as  con- 
sequently  the  antecedents  of  the  pupils  were  not  easily  ascer- 
tained in  this,  the  first  year  of  the  experiment,  it  was  a matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  decide  in  each  case  the  exact  amount  of 
progress  made.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  these  schools 
were  conducted  with  a fair  measure  of  success  in  the  limited 
course  taken  up.  The  neglect  of  the  teachers,  however  to 
correct  the  exercises  effectively  was  a general  fault.  I would 
strongly  advocate  that,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  adequate 
return  for  the  State  grant,  a certain  proportion  of  attendances 
for  each  pupil  should  be  made  obligatory  in  the  future.  More- 
over, it  is  very  desirable  that  notice  of  the  opening  of  such 
schools  should  be  given  early  in  the  session,  and  not  after  the 
school  has  been  a considerable  time  in  operation. 

In  the  circuit  there  are  two  Model  schools — at  Enniskillen 
and  at  Monaghan — each  comprising  male,  female,  and  infant 
departments.  They  were  well  attended,  and  the  teaching  has 
been  of  a very  satisfactory  character. 


I am  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Louis  S.  Daly. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office. 
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February,  1903. 

Gentlemen,— The  following  is  a short  Report  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  industrial  instruction  for  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  1902. 

During  the  course  of  it  my  four  Assistants  have  continued  Amount  of 
busily  their  task  of  organising  the  needlework  of  the  schools  work  , . 
belonging  to  their  various  provinces ; they  have  also  held  a byaZteX 
number  of  conferences  at  which  groups  of  teachers  have  re- 
ceived practical  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  giving 
instruction  in  sewing,  knitting,  darning,  and  cutting-out;  all 
tour  have  helped  me  in  the  work  of  marking  the  numerous 
specimens  executed  by  candidates  at  the  Easter  examinations, 
which  occupied  them  for  three  weeks,  and  Miss  Cullen  gave 
lui'ther  assistance  with  the  marking  after  July  examinations, 
run®  nlore  than  a fortnight  to  this  important  business, 
the  total  number  of  schools  visited  by  my  staff  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year  was  754 — just  one  less  than  the  record  made 
during  the  year  preceding. 

Miss  Cullen  visited,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  151  schools, 
of  which  123  were  ordinary,  and  28  Convent,  ones.  When  the 
utter  were  important  schools,  having  a large  attendance,  and 
separate  department  for  infants,  three  days  were  given  to  the  F . . 

ogtmsation,  one  being  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  drills,  and  sation given 
e 6™ches  required  from  First  and  Second  Standards.  I have  to  large 
encouraged  my  Assistants  to  carry  through  thoroughly  their  soho°l8- 
organisation  in  these  large  schools,  not  counting  as 
s ex*ra  bime  devoted  to  them ; and  this  for  several  rea- 
‘°  ?~nrst,  because  the  greater  number  of  pupils  influenced  is 
| n immediate  justification  of  the  greater  time  spent;  secondly, 

■ aa,use  a Ml  understanding  of  the  method  of  collective  teach- 
tliB  **  m°re  necessary,  and  more  valuable,  in  a large  school, 
nn  in  a smaller  one  ; thirdly,  because  the  separation  of  stan- 
cult  f m*°  .‘^m'ent  class-rooms  in  large  schools  makes  it  diffi- 
i mistresses  to  follow  the  course  of  model  lessons  given 
. Assistant,  unless  the  latter  can  arrange  to  teach  them,  in 
w’ to  various  departments. 

iany  of  the  Convent  Schools  in  Leinster  and  Munster  have 
average  attendance  of  500  or  600  pupils,  each  one  of  them 
,'n£  eflual  in  size  to  a dozen  ordinary  provincial  schools  put 
j aer-  Mr  the  organisation  of  a school  of  this  size,  three 
Ht'  are,  certainly  needed.  Some  of  the  ordinary  schools  in 
visit*’*  ‘8e  with  separate  infant  departments,  require  two 
i®  an  AssistanL  and  Miss  Cullen  has  lately,  with  my 
in  Ow-  ^e'Med  two  days  to  the  organisation  of  such  a school 
retn  Ub  In'  A few — very  few — of  the  visits  made  by  her  were 
findi n °5fs’  an^> an  nearly  every  case,  she  had  the  pleasure  of 
, ng  that  considerable  improvement  had  resulted  from  the 
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organisation  carried  out  by  her  some  time  before.  Teaches 
entering  the  Board’s  service  upon  a low  pass  in  needlewort- 
and  the  number  of  such  teachers  is,  unfortunately,  very  con- 
siderable— are,  naturally,  but  ill-equipped  for  the  duty  of  in- 
structing in  this  branch ; it  is  a great  enlightenment  to  themto 
see  lessons  taught  systematically  and  intelligently,  and  the 
best  methods  clearly  demonstrated,  and,  when  they  have  s 
conscientious  wish  to  fulfil  their  duty  properly,  they  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  Assistant’s  visit. 

When  going  through  rough  abstracts  of  my  Assistants'  re- 
ports , with  a view  to  discovering  the  exact  number  of  visits  pail 
to  schools,  I began  by  endeavouring  to  classify  the  judgments 
given  upon  the  work  examined  in  the  various  places,  tat 
found,  very  soon,  that  I should  not  be  able  to  do  so,  for  this 
reason,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  make  judgments  definite— not 
to  speak  of  “ hard  and  fast.”  An  Assistant,  beginning  by  de- 
scribing the  work  as  “ fair,”  presently  finds  herself  obliged  to 
add  that  such-and-such  branches  are  backward  and  neglected; 
or  she  has  to  chronicle  junior  standards  as  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory, seniors’  work  defective,  both  in  method  and  execution; 
here,  everything  is  well  taught  except  darning  and  cutting-out ; 
there,  nothing  is  satisfactory  except  the  knitting ! The  judg- 
ment headings , under  which  I had  proposed  to  include  all  the 
schools  visited,  could  not  be  made  to  fit  one-half  of  them  cor- 
rectly, so  I had  to  give  up  my  attempt  at  classification.  Bat 
1 gained  from  my  glance  over  the  record  the  impression  that 
ignorance  of  correct  method,  both  in  doing  and  teaching  work, 
was  the  most  frequent  cause  of  its  being  judged  unsatisfactory- 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  found  teachers  who  take  little 
interest  in  their  duties,  possibly  less  than  little  in  this  particular 
subject,  and  no  part  of  the  teaching  of  it  will,  with  them,  he 
properly  done.  Of  this  body  are,  generally,  mistresses  whose 
time  of  service  is  drawing  to  a close,  whose  only  wish  is  to  ge 
through  the  five,  four,  or  three  years  of  school-keeping  relBaj“’ 
ing  to  them  with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  energy 
or  trouble.  Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  “ convince 
against  their  will  ” of  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  ® 
same  opinion  still,”  as  soon  as  an  Assistant’s  back  is  turn,  ' 
One  of  them,  it  may  have  been,  who,  when  a second  w 
found  her  school  still  backward,  her  pupils’  needlework  :s 
slovenly  and  ill-taught,  naively  said  that  if  she  had 
the  likelihood  of  Assistant’s  return,  she  would  have  Pal<1  Dj. 
attention  to  the  recommendations  made  her  during  org 
sation ! . , j,. 

The  number  of  schools  visited  by  Miss  Hogan,  m 
vince  of  Munster,  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  number  ^ 
by  Miss  Cullen — 123  ordinary,  and  28  Convent,  ones  , [; 
all.  The  percentage  of  return  visits  paid  was  rather  8 flJ)e 
decided  advance  had  been  made  in  most  instances— m . ve- 

or  two  ca-ses  had  organisation  produced  little  or  no  . ^ of 
ment.  Miss  Hogan’s  reports  constantly  chronicle  ^ 
method;  but  for  these,  many  more  schools  might  be 
as  exhibiting  good,  or  very  fair,  work. 
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Miss  Lee’s  record  of  schools  visited  is  the  largest — 248  ordi- 
nary, and  6 Convent — 254  in  all ; of  which  a certain  number 
of  visits  were  return  ones.  Convent  Schools  are  rare  in  Miss 
Lee’s  province  of  Ulster,  and  she  bestows  upon  them  but  one 
day’s  organisation,  so  that  her  time  has  not  been  absorbed,  as 
has  been  that  of  my  other  Assistants,  by  extra  organisation  of 
this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  ordinary  schools  are  unusually 
numerous  in  Miss  Lee’s  province ; they  are  frequently  small, 
and  situated  within  short  distances  of  each  other ; it  thus 
becomes  possible  for  her  to  visit  two  schools  within  the  limit 
of  one  school  day,  giving  a couple  of  hours’  instruction  in 
each.  I make  this  explanation  in  view  of  the  great  difference 
apparent  between  the  total  number  of  schools  visited  by  Miss 
Lee,  and  the  record  of  such  visits  made  by  other  members  of 
my  staff,  who  work  in  provinces  where  different  conditions 
obtain. 

Miss  Lee’s  reports  continue  to  reveal  a considerable  amount  w.°*  of 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  these  Northern  schools , 011X6  86  00  8 
where  the  subject  appears  to  be  much  more  frequently  slighted 
than  it  is  in  the  other  provinces.  From  those  come  accounts 
of  carelessness,  bad  methods,  poor  or  ignorant  modes  of  in- 
struction ; but  much  more  seldom  the  explanation  that  work  is 
bad  here  because  very  little  time  is  given  to  it,  and  of  teaching 
it  gets  even  less.  This  neglect  is  probably  owing,  a good  deal, 
to  the  fact  that  mixed  schools  are  much  more  common  in  the 
horth  than  elsewhere,  and  that  not  all  masters  understand  the 
importance  of  needlework  as  a part  of  the  education  of  their 
fid  pupils.  Even  where  a master  conscientiously  sets  aside 
the  prescribed  time  for  this  branch,  and  hands  over  the  girls, 
raring  that  time,  to  the  care  of  a female  assistant,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  a fair  amount  of  instruction  in  this  most 
useful  art  is  secured  to  them.  A school  staffed  by  two  masters 
™ one  mistress  may  be  attended,  on  an  average,  by  as  many 
ss  seventy  girls ; a solitary  female  teacher  has  little  chance  of 
demg  able  to  impart  sound  industrial  instruction  to  such  a 
number  at  one  time,  even  when  she  has  a clear  understanding 
? !*er  subject,  and  a good  method  of  teaching  it,  which,  un- 
ortanately,  is  not  very  often  the  case. 

I ™ hour  daily  were  set  aside  for  the  lesson  in  needlework, 

, were  attended  by  half  the  number  of  girls  present 

y—draft  1 on  Monday,  draft  2 on  Tuesday,  draft  1 on 
thht  fi  ay’  aSa'.n’  bf  the  mistress  thus  found  herself  with 
she  • I6’  onlyi  instead  of  seventy,  to  teach,  and  superintend, 

I ralf'j’  w^en  energetic,  obtain  a very  fair  result.  As  it  is, 
le n understand— having  seen — the  kind  of  bewildered  help- 
aiid  ftf  whieh  she  takes  up  her  almost  impossible  task, 
she  h 1?  Lq  acquiescence  in  an  unavertible  fate  with  which 
armm  0 j her  pupils’  ignorance  and  clumsiness.  Unsuitable 
unequal0  +°n  °^®n  added  as  a handicap  in  this  already 

packwi  cot“est  I the  girls  are  crowded  into  a small  class-room, 
mistres  U^0n  a ®a^er7  cl°se  as  sardines  in  a box — often  the 
their  work411110*  reac^  them  to  examine  into  the  progress  of 

o 2 
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Miss  Glynn  visited,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  204  schools, 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  a cer- 
tain number  of  these  being  short  return  visits,  to  observe  the 
progress  made  since  organisation.  In  most  cases  a satisfactory 
improvement  was  found  to  have  taken  place.  One  hundrei 
and  eighty-six  of  these  visits  were  to  ordinary  schools ; of  Con- 
vent schools  Miss  Glynn  organised  eighteen.  Among  the  or- 
dinary schools  she  found,  only  too  frequently,  careless  and 
defective  work;  but,  sometimes,  the  circumstances  of  these 
schools  wrere  distinctly  adverse — attendance  was  irregular, 
pupils  were  very  poor  : too  poor  to  supply  themselves  with  tin 
necessary  sewing  materials.  When  matters  stand  thus,  a high 
level  of  merit  in  needlework  is  certainly  difficult  to  maintain, 
and  there  is  some  excuse  to  be  made  for  indifferent  perform- 
ance, though  an  energetic  mistress,  interested  in  her  subject, 
can  do  much  towards  overcoming  even  obstacles  of  this  kind. 

Work  of  As  regards  the  work  produced  by  candidates  at  the  Easter 

Easter  _ examinations  of  1902,  I inclined  to  the  opinion,  which,  1 
examinations:  think,  my  Assistants  shared,  that  the  standard  of  merit  was 
rather  lower  than  we  had  found  it  in  the  previous  year;  cer- 
tainly, all  the  old  faults  reappeared,  without  any  new  virtues 
to  countervail  them  ! Knitting  was  particularly  noted  for  poor 
proportion — the  heel  was  constantly  made  unduly  long,  thereby 
causing  the  foot  to  become  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  leg, 
and  obliging  an  amount  of  narrowing  which  drew  the  middle 
of  the  foot  upward  into  a curve — beyond  the  needs  of  the  most 
Andalusian  arch  of  instep.  Method  was  a little  better  known 
as  regards  darning,  but  execution  continued  to  be,  very  fre- 
quently, poor — raw  edges  of  holes  not  enclosed,  threads  split 
in  crossing,  insecure  hold  taken  so  that  darn  drew  out  to  ® 
limit  of  the  loops,  rising  in  the  middle,  and  leaving  large  inter- 
stices at  the  sides. 

Cutting-out  was  often  very  poor;  necks  of  shirts  were  con- 
stantly more  or  less  defective,  not  unfrequently  absurdly  t» 
large  in  proportion — a good  many,  measured  by  me,  ran  t» 
twenty-two  tb  twenty-four  inches  in  circumference. 
tresses  have,  often,  but  a very  vague  idea  of  what  a 
shaped  shirt  should  be,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  m° 
tresses  under  their  charge  should  be  even  less  well  able  to 
out  than  their  teachers.  My  Assistants  have,  however, 
doing  their  best  to  strengthen  this  weak  point,  and  one 
hope  to  see  a gradual  improvement. 

Work  of  July  The  work  of  the  various  Training  Colleges,  produced  at  •hd. 
examinations,  examinations,  I marked,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  , 
Among  these  King’s  Scholars,  also,  much  more  a T -, 
though  they  should  naturally  be,  than  mere  fifth-year  ^ 
tresses,  cutting-out  was  often  very  defective — finite  as  m ^ 
as  the  productions  of  the  younger  candidates  at  Easter. 
same  faults  of  proportion,  &c.,  were  found,  too,  in  rrieu  ^ 
ings ; the  same  carelessness  of  execution  characterise  ^ 
darns ; the  same  lapses  from  cprrect  method  wer?  0 
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Witt  in  their  specimens  of  sewing.  “0  the  little  more,  and 
how  much  it  is  ! ” I sometimes  think,  as  I look  at  these  speci- 
mens, from  which  a piece  of  carelessness  here,  a fault  of 
method  there,  steals  so  much  merit,  and  so  many  marks.  Of 
nearly  300  candidates  whose  work  I examined,  only  twenty- 
two  made  80  per  cent,  and  upwards. 

°U^  a ,^e  val'i°us  defects  noted , in  the  hope 

that  Chief  Inspectors  might  be  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
irmcipals  of  Training  Colleges  to  them,  with  a view  to  avoid- 
ing those  rocks  on  which  so  many  of  their  students  suffered 
damage,  perhaps  shipwreck.  As  I do  not  know  from  which 
college  the  defective  specimens  are  sent  in  for  marking,  no 
more  direct  course  is  open  to  me,  unless  in  cases  where  colleges 
communicate  with  me  during  the  year,  sending  me  specimens 
to  criticise,  or  asking  for  some  needed  item  of  information, 
which  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  furnish. 


During  the  year  1902  I visited  a total  of  ninety-seven  schools,  Schools 
M which  fifty-six  had  industrial  departments  attached  (fifty-  vi.8ited  by 
three  Convent,  and  three  ordinary,  schools),  fifteen  were  Con-  N^dfework.f 
'ent  schools  without  departments,  twenty-four  ordinary  girls’ 
or  mixed  schools,  and  two  model  ones. 


Dealing  first,  with  the  industrial  departments  only,  I found  Industrial 
flat,  out  of  the  fifty-six  visited,  thirty-three  were  doing  excel-  Departments, 
on  , veiy  good,  or  good  work;  sixteen  were  sufficiently  satis- 
actory,  very  fair,  or  fair;  seven  were  not  satisfactory,  con- 
in  re,.,s  industrial  departments.  The  salary  of  a special 
austnal  teacher  is  paid  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  senior 
* Jl  ™ school,  those  who  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard, 

<1,  with  them,  an  extern  element,  generally  composed  of 
' ®,er  school  pupils,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  branches  of 
et.  ework  of  a more  advanced  character  than  the  plain  sew- 
J’  knitting,  &c.,  comprised  in  the  ordinary  Programme, 
is  ®e>. therefore,  I find  that  the  time  of  the  industrial  teacher 
-principally  occupied  with  the  teaching  of  plain  needlework 
of  i'6  Va(ni°US  sc^0°l  standards,  and  that  little  advanced  work 
j .t  u:  character  is  carried  on,  I regard  that  industrial 
lino-  ti men^  as  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  not  fulfil- 
ling i P,urPose  f°r  which  its  teacher’s  salary  is  paid.  Most  of 
" a ac'h\vard  departments  are  attached  to  schools  in  which 
no  i or™ls^res.s  ” was  allowed,  a good  many  years  ago,  when 
0f  pS  "ere  Paid  for  the  teaching  of  needlework  to  the  pupils 
itwioTs?11*)’  au<^  w^en  aii  these  arrangements  were  changed 
Altern  t't  °^anSe  the  old  custom  altogether.  While  the 
done  • a-lve  scheme  was  carried  out  in  these  places  more  was 
8ub>pr.fSlnue  ™at  ^as  been  given  up,  and  especially  since  new 
cram iv.8  j e ^een  introduced  by  the  late  revision  of  Pro- 
in simh6’  ™anced  needlework  tends  to  be  pushed  to  the  wall 

111  such  schools  as  these. 

those^I?  sc^.°?is  which  I have  included  in  the  number  of 
to  thp  °Se  .condition  is  fairly  satisfactory,  come  much  nearer 
“Satisfactory  than  1 like  to  see  them.  In  these  the 
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time  given  to  work  has  been  cut  down,  in  the  case  of  passed 
pupils  of  Sixth  Standard  j sometimes  to  the  mere  two  and  a 
half  or  three  hours  obliged  for  plain  needlework,  so  that  little 
is  attempted  by  these  girls  beyond  samplers,  or  an  article  ol 
underclothing ; if  there  be  a limited  attendance  of  externs,  not 
manufacturing  anything  for  sale,  then  the  tale  of  useful  work 
produced  by  that  department  is  a very  small  one  indeed. 

Progress  of  I prefer  to  turn  from  this  prospect  to  that  of  department! 
lace-making  where  much  is  done — where  the  workroom  is  a hive  of  indus- 
try, and  the  inmates  are  busy  as  the  proverbial  bee.  Most  of 
the  lace-making  departments  were  kept  fully  occupied  during 
the  year ; in  Crossmaglen  the  industrial  teacher,  Miss 
M'Quillan,  told  me  that  she  had  received,  and  paid  out  to  the 
workers  attending  that  school,  the  sum  of  £2,000,  for  the 
Carrickmacross  lace  manufactured  by  them.  This  is  a record 
worthy  of  admiration — when  one  thinks  how  much  industry, 
energy,  and  skill  went  to  the  making  of  that  money,  how 
much  added  comfort,  independence,  self-respect,  it  meant  to 
those  who  earned  it.  I have  not  an  account  of  the  sums  paid 
in  other  large  departments,  but  I think  it  likely  that  several 
do  not  fall  far  short  of  Miss  M'Quillan’s  excellent  total.  In 
Kinsale  Convent,  where  the  average  attendance  in  the  indus- 
trial class  rises  above  100,  a large  amount  must  be  paid  in 
wages  ; many  poor  families  in  that  sea-board  town,  when  fish- 
ing fails  with  fathers  and  brothers,  would  come  very  near  star- 
vation but  for  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  girls  who  sit  at 
their  lace  frames  in  the  Convent  work-room.  “ Coronation 
orders  have  brought  money  into  the  laee-making  departments 
during  the  past  year,  and  many  beautiful  flounces  and  trim- 
mings have  been  sent  out  to  adorn  “ presentation  ” gowns. 

The  demand  for  crochet  lace  has  led  to  its  being  extensively 
taken  up,  often  in  conjunction  with  other  laces — Youghal  Con- 
vent has  its  large  work-room  filled,  at  one  side  with  the  makers 
of  its  beautiful  point  lace,  at  the  other  with  girls  who  produce 
a large-patterned  style  of  crochet,  flouncing  especially,  0 
which  a great  amount  is  despatched  to  France.  The  line 
crochet  of  New  Boss  is  sent  to  the  same  destination,  with  nmc 
of  its  rich  “ rose  point  ” ; nearly  all  the  productions  of  Thune 
Convent,  Belturbet,  and  others,  go,  also,  to  the  Paris  marl®- 
The  crochet  lace  of  Macroom  Convent  continues  of  excel  s 
quality,  and  its  “ run  ” Limerick,  good;  when  I la3*  V1,sl,,e 
Bandon  Convent  it  was  producing  very  nice  specimens  o ^ 
same  lace  (crochet)  in  several  different  styles,  and,  ™ ls0>  , 
Carrickmacross ; Queenstown  Convent  had  made  fur“eJ  - ^ 
vance,  and  was  doing  extremely  well  with  crochet,  Ca 
macross,  and  Limerick  laces — the  latter  was,  also,  very  g 
in  Canal-street,  Newry.  Gort  Convent  continues  to  f*ia,,®un  ” 
good  crochet  lace,  and  is  specially  successful  with  ^ 
Limerick,  of  which  I saw  some  charming  flounces  m its  ^ 
room.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the^high  <3ua 
the  Kenmare  laces,  especially  the  splendid  rose  P . 
beautiful  point  is  also  made  in  Killarney  Convent  o 
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frith  “ Carriokmacross  ” and  “ Limerick  ” — good  “ English  ” Progress  o( 
or  “ braid  ’ ’ point  in  Ardee.  Lace-making, 

Lace  is  also  made,  generally  in  smaller  quantities,  in  other 
departments,  and  work  of  various  different  kinds  done — the 
production  of  fine  underclothing,  embroidery,  drawn -thread 
work,  and  so  on ; not  to  mention  homelier,  but  very  useful 
handles,  such  as  dress-making  shirt-making,  and  knitting 
by  hand  and  machine.  Beautiful  drawn-thread  work  is  done 
in  Oughterard  Convent;  Newtownsmith,  while  able  to  make 
lace  and  embroider  in  a very  capable  manner,  cultivates  two 
unusual  industries  successfully,  i.e.,  book-binding  and  net- 
making.  Clones  crochet  lace  was  started  satisfactorily  in  Kil- 
rash,but  only  a limited  amount  is  done,  to  meet  local  demands ; 
all  work  is  very  well  taught  in  this  school,  and  in  Kilkee  Con- 
vent, a branch  from  it.  Great  advanse  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  in  Presentation  Convent,  Tralee,  where  crochet 
and  "braid”  point  lace  were  succeeding  extremely  well  for 
the  time  spent  in  practice. 

Of  the  plain  needlework  done  in  schools  to  which  these  de-  plain 
partments  are  attached,  I make  it  a point  to  examine  as  much  Needlework, 
as  time  will  permit — sometimes  that  of  all  standards,  some- 
times that  of  senior  ones  only.  Unfortunately,  fewer  of  these 
schools  earned  a “ first  class  ” in  plain  work  than  in  advanced. 

Only  eight,  out  of  the  fifty-six,  have  a record  of  excellent  or 
wry  good  sewing,  knitting,  and  darning,  throughout  their  at- 
tendance of  pupils — Fethard  Convent  is  one  of  these,  Iiilrush 
another.  Schools  in  which  needlework  was  very  fair,  or  fail- 
all  round,  were  sixteen  in  number  ; the  “ mixed  ” (i.e.,  those 
m which  some  standards  were  well  advanced,  others  not — or 
*me  parts  of  work  well  done,  others  defective  in  method  or 
execution)  numbered  twenty ; the  unsatisfactory  were  nine ; 

®e  or  two  were  visited  so  soon  after  yearly  examination  that 
too  little  work  was  available  to  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion , 

®d,inone  school,  Presentation  Convent,  Tralee,  time  ran  so 
short  (it  being  the  second  industrial  department  visited  that 
®y)  that.  I was  only  able  to  see  the  work  of  monitresses,  which 
ffas  decidedly  good.  I have  generally  found  the  plain  needle- 
work of  this  school  very  satisfactory.  In  a few  of  the  schools 
classed  "very  fair,”  I believe  that  needlework  would  have 
oeserved  to  be  considered  ‘ ‘ good  ’ ’ all  round  but  for  an  element 
of  very  irregular  attendants,  whose  inevitable  backwardness 
®ags  down  the  general  level.  Two  flagrant  young  offenders 
™ this  land  came  under  my  notice  when  I last  visited  Strad- 
D%  Convent,  Co.  Waterford;  one  of  them  had  made  two 
“tendances,  the  other  ten,  in  the  course  of  eight  months. 

.??  naturally  makes  exceptions  of  those  ; but  it  is  hardly  pos- 
1 to  to  separate  from  the  whole  a number  of  children  who  turn 
P three  to  four  times  in  the  fortnight — and  yet  there  is  little 
ance  of  these  being  any  credit  to  their  teachers. 

totwt tlle  Coi!v?nt  Schools,  other  than  industrial  departments.  Conveoti 
were  visited  after  organisation  by  my  Assistants,  with  Schools. 
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a view  to  finding  out  how  far  new  methods  had  been  adnnM 
and  what  result  had  been  obtained.  I observed  that  wlmo  ' 
collective  teaching  had  been  thoroughly  taken  un  mJ  ™ 
msers’  plans  and  suggestions  fully  followed,  a decided  advX 
had  been  made  especially  in  the  obtaining  of  more  co™“ 
and  uniform  methods  of  working.  Those  schools  too  S 
had  adopted  the  system  whole-heartedly,  were  much  pleased 

usfof  ita^anVmg  °f  nnd  a help  *°  th°™ghne8SP  The 
a MedVhV  Clarence-street  Convent  National  School  had  en- 

fwf  th  o°  ®,ffe.ct  a great  improvement  in  the  work  of 
their  many  pupils,  their  classes  being  so  large  that  it  was  very 

Sextan  st UTr  ^ hyhjdividualteaching.  In  on^dS 
in  the  ^ Convent’  whlIe  nuns,  who  take  practical  interest 
■!n  the  good  progress  of  needlework  among  their  pupils,  would 
nave  much  liked  to  fully  adopt  the  collective  system  of  teach- 
fou?d  themselves  prevented  by  the  want  of  a separate 
- oom,  it  being  difficult  to  give  such  lessons  in  large 
school-rooms,  occupied  by  two  or  three  different  standards, 
borne  oi  the  schools  had  only  partially  adopted  the  system,  and 
their  success  was  partial,  to  match ; several  had  not  made 
much  effort  at  improvement,  and  I found  work  still  in  need 
ol  it,  careless  and  backward.  Only  one  of  these  fifteen  Con- 
vents had  all-round  “good”  work,  two  “very  fair,”  the 
mixeid  numbered  ten,  and  the  “ unsatisfactory  ” two. 

“ a >e>  playschools  which  I visited,  the  work  of  two  was 
S°od>  five  “ very  fair  ” or  “ fair  ” ; six  were  “mixed” 
V5,  h^g,”  eight  “ unsatisfactory  ” or  “ poor,”  and  three 

bad.  Nearly  all  these  schools  were  visited  after  organisa- 
tion, at  which  time  my  Assistants  reported  most  of  them  very 
backward.  Some  had  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  advance 
uurmg  the  time  which  had  passed  since  school  was  organised, 
and  had  succeeded  in  much  improving  the  work  by  carefully 
following  the  methods  and  advice  of  the  organiser ; others  had 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  either,  and,  in  consequence,  her 
exertions  had  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  thrown  away.  As 
J1  8en®ra^  ru^e,  when  a teacher  has  become  elderly,  there  is 
little  hope  of  reforming  her  bad  methods,  if  she  have  them- 
but  I found  some  young  mistresses  in  charge  of  neglected 
schools,  and  was  much  more  surprised  at  their  supineness. 

Ihe  appointment  of  a Manual  Instructress,  in  a mixed 
school,  should  be  a great  boon  to  the  pupils,  and  a great  help 
to^  the  master,  who  is  thereby  relieved  of  the  care  of  infants 
(arways  most  suitably  placed  in  womanly  hands)  and  enabled 
to  carry  out  the  full  programme  of  instruction  for  the  gibs 
under  his  charge.  The  only  drawback  appears  to  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  suitable  candidates  for  this  position— -sui  - 
able,,  at  least,  so  far  as  needlework  is  concerned— I know 
nothing  regarding  their  ability  to  teach  the  other  subjects  re- 
quired. But  their  knowledge  of  needlework  frequently  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  During  the  past  year  I have  examined 
and  reported  upon  the  work  of  132  candidate  Manual  Instnic' 
tresses,  and  have  twice  examined  the  specimens  of  n 
of  this  number.  Of  these  candidates  I find  that  three  we 
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well  qualified,  and  twenty  sufficiently  so ; twenty  were  fairly, 
or  pretty  fairly,  capable ; thirty-two  achieved  passes,  half  of 
them  quite  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth ; and  fifty -seven  failed 
altogether.  Of  the  latter,  seventeen  were  disqualified  for 
having  presented  a set  of  specimens  from  which  some  impor- 
tant test  was  missing,  generally  knitting,  or  the  prescribed 
articles  of  cutting-out.  Some  of  these  candidates  passed  when 
re-examined.  The  standard  of  attainment  for  them  is  not 
high— the  standard  of  a pass  is,  certainly,  low ; it  shows  that 
candidates  are  poorly  qualified,  as  a rule,  in  this  subject,  when 
so  many  of  them  fail  to  reach  that  very  moderate  elevation. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Pbendergast, 

Directress  of  Needlework. 


To  the  Secretaries. 
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Application 
for  teachers 
classes. 


Number  of 
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classes. 


Arrangements 
for  assistants. 


General  Report  for  1902  of  Miss  FitzGerald,  Head 
Organizer  of  Cookery  and  Laundry. 

Gentlemen,— I beg  to  submit  my  General  Report  of  Cookery 
and  Laundry-work  for  year  ended  31st  December,  1902. 

Progress,  though  apparently  slow,  is  real,  and  abundant 
proof  of  increasing  interest  in  our  work  is  found  in  tie 
numerous  applications  made  by  school  managers  who  wished 
that  centres  for  training  National  School  teachers  should  be 
established  in  their  districts.  During  the  year  154  such  appli- 
cations were  received ; but,  needless  to  remark,  with  a limited 
number  of  Assistants  (eleven  in  all)  only  a limited  number  of 
classes  could  be  held.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  some  districts 
teachers  complain  of  not  yet  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  courses  of  instruction.  This  is,  unfortunately,  un- 
avoidable ; to  meet  even  one-third  of  the  demands  on  my 
Assistants’  time  classes  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  follow  closely 
on  one  another,  leaving  little  or  no  time  for  the  very  important 
duty  of  school  visiting. 

Classes  for  teachers  only  were  held  in  fifty-three  centres, 
forty-eight  of  which  were  in  Convent  Schools,  four  in  ordi- 
nary schools,  and  one  in  a well-equipped  tea-room,  which  was 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  free  of  charge.  Short  courses 
of  from  two  to  four  weeks  were  also  given  in  five  Convent 
Schools,  where,  at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  inconvenient 
to  establish  regular  centres. 

The  following  table  gives  names  of  centres  where  teachers 
classes  were  held  : — 

Ulster  (11). — Belturbet,  Cavan,  Carrickmacross,  Derry, 
Dungannon,  Ready,  Killybegs,  Letter- 
kenny,  Lurgan,  Portadown,  Strabane. 

Leinster  (16). — Abbeyleix,  Arldow,  Castlepollard,  Clara, 
Drogheda,  Dublin,  Dundalk  (2),_Eldi®> 
Longford,  Maryboro’,  Mountmellick,  Mu  - 
lingar,  Navan,  New  Ross,  Rahan. 

Munster  (20).— Bantry,  Cahir,  Cashel,  Castleisland,  Olona- 
kilty,  Clonmel  (2),  Cork,  Dunmanway, 
Fermoy,  Kilmallock,  Kinsale,  BxnsW, 
Mallow,  Tipperary,  Tralee,  Tulla,  v»a 
ford  (3). 

Connaught  (6.)— Ballina,  Boyle  (2),  Claremorris,  Clifden, 
Westport. 

Total,  53. 

In  addition  to  instructing  teachers  for  three  hours  every  even^ 
ing,  my  Assistants  were  engaged  for  two  hours  in  the  o 
noon,  teaching  National  School  children  in  the  presence  ot, 
for  the  benefit  of,  teachers.  Only  schools  situated  near 
centres  could  benefit  by  this  arrangement.  The  short  pe  ^ 
that  elapsed  between  the  courses  were  occupied  in  cone  » 
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examination  papers,  travelling,  fixing  room  and  utensils  for 
coming  centre,  and,  if  time  allowed,  visiting  schools.  The 
following  table  shows  work  done  by  my  Assistants  in  1902 


w * 
0 § 

£ 1 
*>1 

No.  of 
Centres 

No.  of 

Teachers  Instructed. 

Hours  for 
Teachers 
Classes. 

No.  of 
Children 
Instructed. 

Hours  for 
Children 
ClasseB. 

No.  of 

Schools  Visited. 

No.  of 

Short  Courses. 

11 

53 

713 

6,565 

7,122 

3,710 

448 

5 

The  number  of  teachers  here  mentioned  does  not  include 
many  members  of  different  communities  who  were  present 
at  demonstrations ; it  merely  gives  the  number  of  secular  and 
religious  teachers  who  followed  the  entire  course,  and  of  the 
714  who  received  instruction,  about  337  are  teaching  Cookery, 
and  74  of  these  are  also  teaching  Laundry  in  their  schools. 

The  expenditure  and  receipts  in  connection  with  teachers’ 
Cookery  and  Laundry  classes,  including  gas,  coal,  light,  and 
material,  were  as  follows  : — 


Paid  for  Materials. 

Received  for  Cooked 
Materials. 

Actual  Expenditure. 

17a.  10d. 

£50  Is.  Id. 

...... 

.£213  16s.  3 d. 

The  number  of  teachers  trained  may  appear  small,  as  the  Teachers, 
tesult  of  a year’s  work ; but  if  the  difficulties  which  prevented 
many  from  joining  the  classes  be  taken  into  consideration  there 
's  little  reason  for  complaint  on  this  head.  It  must  also  be 
mnembered  we  cannot  train  teachers  by  hundreds ; experi- 
mme  has  proved  that  at  a practical  Cookery  or  Laundry  class 
ot  more  than  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pupils  can  receive  a 
ue  share  of  attention  from  one  teacher. 

As  in  1901,  teachers’  courses  of  instruction  were  of  seven  Teachers’ 
eeks  duration;  five  were  devoted  to  Cookery,  and  two  to  olassea- 
on  th  rLW0Ik'  Classes  were  generally  held  from  5 to  8 
mi  (f11?  ^ve  evenings  of  every  week,  and  the  courses  ter- 
snb'  ♦ with  theoretical  and  practical  examinations  in  both 
Vervh'  ^00  much  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  from  these 
L j 1 °rt  courses ; twenty-five  lessons  in  Cookery  and  ten  in 
undry  (each  of  three  hours’  duration)  can  do  little  more  than 
jLe,?  general  knowledge  of  the  work ; to  many  teachers  these 
he  first  hours  they  have  ever  given  to  household  duties, 
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Report  of  Miss  FitzGerald  for  1902. 

SSS?;3--Mr„-s.'ia 

immm 

being^ntS  1 

-sias 

leain  it  was  quite  evident  they  desired  to  comply  with  the 

Sssrsrss x ” “s  s 

for  si 

frivol  r K seconc^y>  owing  to  the  limited  grant  made  towards 
travelling  expenses  m connection  with  this  duty.  During  the 
y r my  Assistants  paid  448  incidental  visits  to  schools,  and 
had  some  opportunity  of  observing  the  character  and  efficiency 
ol  lessons  given.  Considering  the  short  courses  of  train- 
g eachers  had,  the  reports  on  their  work  are  generally  satis- 
ac  ory.  Any  faults  found  in  the  method  of  conducting  the 
classes  or  arrangement  of  room  or  utensils,  were  pointed  out 
with  a view  to  having  them  rectified,  and  the  teachers  were 
most  grateful  for  every  suggestion. 

These  visits  and  personal  instructions  of  my  Assistants  are 
ot  incalculable  benefit;  by  them  teachers,  who  from  various 
causes  have  been  hindered  from  teaching  either  subject,  are 
encouraged  to  make  a beginning  when  shown  simple  and  eco- 
nomical methods  of  so  doing ; difficulties  which  appear  insur- 
mountable are  smoothed  away,  and  by  degrees  a humble  begin- 
ning leads  to  good  practical  results.  Much  of  the  success  we 
ope  tor  largely  depends  on  provision  being  made  which  will 
attord  ample  time  for  this  useful  work,  which,  I hope,  will 
become  part  of  a regular  system  of  instruction. 

uiing  the  year  I visited  125  districts,  either  to  organise 
eachers  classes  or  visit  centres  where  such  classes  were  being, 
or  had  been,  held. . Cookery,  and,  frequently,  Laundry,  are 
now  being  taught  in  the  majority  of  Convent  Schools.  In 
some , large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  erecting 
special  buildings  for  the  purpose ; these  kitchens  are  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  appropriate  provision  has  been  made  to 
accommodate  large  classes,  and  the  range,  utensils,  &c.,  pr°' 
vided  for  the  children’s  use  are  in  every  respect  suitable. 
Among  these  Convents  may  be  mentioned  Clonmel,  PermoY, 
I oxford,  New  Boss,  Wexford,  &c.  In  Carlow  and  Naas  old 
schools  have  been  converted  into  excellent  kitchens,  and  m the 
former,  in  addition  to  the  cooking  stove,  the  nuns  have  pro 
vided  an  open  grate,  where  children  are  instructed  in  the 
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management  of  turf  fires  for  cooking  purposes.  In  many 
Convents  class-rooms  have  been  set  aside  and  suitably  fur- 
nished as  kitchens ; this  arrangement  answers  the  purpose 
admirably;  but  if,  for  want  of  space,  these  rooms  must  be  occu- 
pied throughout  the  day  for  teaching  other  subjects  as  well  as 
Cookery,  it  is  difficult  for  any  teacher  to  illustrate  in  care  of 
her  kitchen  the  order  and  cleanliness  which  should  be  its 
prominent  feature. 

In  large  schools  the  management  of  classes  varies  to  suit  Management 
the  circumstances  of  each.  In  some,  one  teacher  takes  entire  of  classes, 
charge  of  Kitchen  and  Cookery  classes,  and  in  others  each 
teacher  instructs  her  own  class  in  these,  as  in  other,  subjects. 

At  practice  lessons  only  a limited  number  of  children  do  the 
work,  the  others  look  on,  and  their  interest  in  the  dishes  is 
sustained  by  the  teacher,  who  questions  them  on  the  “ whys 
and  wherefores  ” of  all  that  is  being  done. 

During  the  year  I also  visited  a number  of  secular  schools,  School  work, 
and  found  our  subjects  were  being  much  more  generally  taught, 
particularly  in  the  South  of  Ireland;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a school  in  the  city  or  county  of  Cork  into  which  one  or  both 
have  not  been  introduced.  1 regret,  however,  to  find  that  in 
the  North — Belfast,  Derry,  &c.,  but  little  interest  is  taken  in 
the  work,  and  the  progress  made  in  this  direction  is  almost  nil. 

I was  present  at  many  classes  conducted  by  teachers  in  their  Efficiency  of 
schools.  Some  were  all  that  could  be  desired  ; the  room,  stove,  teachers, 
tables,  presses,  and  utensils  were  tidy  and  clean,  the  children 
were  neat  and  tidy  in  appearance,  and  the  dishes  taught  were 
suitable.  Judging  from  the  answers  given  to  the  teacher  I 
considered  the  children  had  been  well  taught,  and  thoroughly 
understood  their  work.  This  does  not  refer  only  to  Convent 
Schools,  but  to  others,  where  teaching  such  subjects  is  far  more 
troublesome ; in  ordinary  schools  the  teacher,  if  there  be 
no  assistant,  must  superintend  all  classes  herself,  and  has 
not  even  the  advantage  of  a separate  apartment  for 
cookery.  Unfortunately,  such  order  and  cleanliness  are 
not  to  be  found  in  all  schools;  in  some,  stove,  uten- 
sns,  &c. , are  far  from  clean ; scullery  work  seems  much 
neglected,  and  the  subjects  taught  are  unsuitable  : it  would 
aPpear  as  if  pleasing  children  by  teaching  fancy  dishes  in 
preference  to  what  is  useful,  was  the  chief  object  of  the  lesson. 

Cleanliness,  tidiness,  and  accuracy  must  be  strictly  adhered 
l0.  and  until  this  fact  is  realised,  also;  that  suitable  and  pro- 
perly  graduated  subjects  are  absolutely  necessary,  the  result 
accruing  from  Cookery  and  Laundry  instruction  cannot  be 
satisfactory.  A mere  knowledge  of  the  subjects  is  no  guarantee 
hoy  will  be  well  taught,  and  if  teachers  are  not  naturally  tidy 
ahu  methodical  they  must  constantly  exercise  great  watchful- 
ness over  their  work.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  principal 
aults  to  be  guarded  against  : — 

(1.)  Want  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  in  care  of  stove  and 
all  utensils. 

*2.)  Insufficient  time  at  each  lesson  for  scullery  work. 

■)  Allowing  juniors  to  clean  utensils  used  by  seniors. 
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(4.)  Teaching  according  to  Programme  without  senior 
standards  having  a knowledge  of  work  laid  down 
for  junior  standards. 

(5.)  Teaching  unsuitable  dishes. 

(6.)  Crowding  too  many  dishes  into  one  lesson. 
Management  Begarding  the  syllabus,  many  teachers  seem  to  have  formed 
m schools.  mistaken  ideas ; they  forget  they  are  not  obliged  to  adopt  all 
the  work  set  forth  in  the  Programme,  and  that,  at  present,  no 
regular  form  can  be  adhered  to.  Considering  that  in  many 
instances  all  classes  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  plainest  cook- 
ing or  scullery  work,  collective  teaching  might  be  practised 
with  advantage,  which,  in  small  schools,  would  simplify 
matters  to  a great  extent.  Each  teacher  should  arrange 
simple  courses  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  children, 
keep  a list  of  dishes  taught  throughout  the  year,  and  a record 
of  the  instruction  given  at  each  class.  This  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspector,  who,  at  examination,  will  be  more 
pleased  to  find  a little  well  done  than  a number  of  dishes  care- 
lessly run  through. 

Apparatus  Managers  of  some  schools  lost  no  time  in  providing  their 
provided.  teachers  with  all  necessary  apparatus,  so  that  when  their  courses 
of  training  were  over  the  subjects  were  immediately  started  in 
the  schools.  Other  teachers  who  were  not  so  fortunate  pur- 
chased, out  of  their  private  incomes,  the  utensils  requisite,  and 
in  several  districts  equipment  was  procured  through  local  sub- 
scription, evening  entertainment,  concerts,  or  by  the  teacher 
giving  a course  of  instruction  to  adults ; the  fees  charged  for 
admission  covered  the  cost  of  providing  stove,  &c. 

Nothing  is  more  praiseworthy  than  the  industry  and  un- 
grudging labour  of  these  teachers,  who  realised  the  necessity  ol 
imparting  their  knowledge  to  the  children , and  left  no  stone  un- 
turned in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  a means  of  so  doing. 
In  many  schools  1 suggested  that  the  children  should  subscribe 
one  penny  per  week  towards  cost  of  utensils ; the  suggestion 
was  most  cheerfully  agreed  to,  and  in  a short  time  from 
.114  was  collected.  Children  seem  pleased  to  subscribe  in  this 
manner,  and  the  donation,  however  small,  makes  them  ap- 
preciate their  lessons  all  the  more,  and  take  particular  P™® 
and  interest  in  caring  utensils  thus  procured.  It  is  true  r 
but  few  utensils  are  necessary  to  make  a beginning, 
teachers  must  have  a suitable  fire-place  or  stove.  Where  larg^ 
open  grates  are  provided  stoves  are  not  necessary , as  exce 
cooking  may  be  done  on  turf  fires ; but  when  grates  are  v 
small  Cookery  is  out  of  the  question.  If  such  Srap?f  1'J>6ieand 
placed  by  small  stoves,  which  may  be  had  from  Is- 
upwards,  the  school  would  be  better  heated,  and  Cookei} 
struction  could  be  given.  Since  the  cost  of  heating  rooni^ 
quently  devolves  on  teachers  and  children  the  question  o ^ 
fort  and  economy  should  be  considered ; therefore  it  * . 

desirable  if,  in  rural  districts,  practical  instructions  in  mer 
or  Laundry  were  confined  only  to  winter  months , m ^ 
useful  lessons  could  be  given  in  theory,  object  lessons, 
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The  daily  and  much  dreaded  expense  of  providing  materials 
has,  for  the  present,  disappeared ; when  classes  are  judiciously 
managed  children  willingly  bring  materials,  or  one  penny  per 
week,  which  sometimes  covers  cost  of  fuel  .and  ingredients ; 
but  this  being  a voluntary  act  may  cease  at  any  moment,  so 
that,  as  matters  now  stand,  teachers’  Cookery  lessons  entirely 
depend  on  the  whims  and  fancies  of  children  and  their 
parents  and  if  the  work  is  to  continue  teachers  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defray  all  expenses  out  of  their  private  incomes. 
Surely,  this  is  a most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  I trust 
some  grant  will  be  made  which  will  place  Cookery  and 
Laundry  on  a sure  footing,  and  guard  the  teacher  from  the 
possibility  of  personal  expense.  When  children  provide 
materials  it  is  well  to  remember  the  following  points  : — 

(1.)  Teacher  should  name  children  who  are  to  bring 
materials  for  following  lesson. 

(2.)  The  quantities  required  for  each  dish  should  be 
specified. 

(3.)  The  same  child  should  not  provide  materials  too  fre- 
quently. 

(4.)  Children  should  take  home  cooked  the  dishes  they 
provide. 

Though  in  the  generality  of  Convent  Schools  good  work  is 
being  done  with  regard  to  teaching  our  subjects,  yet  there 
are  some  schools  into  which  neither  Cookery  nor  Laundry  has 
been  introduced ; these,  I am  happy  to  say,  are  few ; but  if 
children  were  only  instructed  in  the  value  of  food  and  the 
cleanliness  necessary  in  preparing  it,  some  comfort  might  be 
added  to  their  homes,  and  it  is  a pity  that  in  all  Convents  where 
so  many  advantages  are  found,  instruction  of  this  nature  is 
°et  given. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  success  in  our  undertaking  is,  un- 
doubtedly, want  of  financial  aid.  The  staff  of  Instructresses 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  spared  neither  pains  nor 
trouble  in  fulfilling  their  duties : they  worked  with  zeal 
end  energy  throughout  the  year.  Teachers  also  did  their  part ; 
»t  many  who  were  trained  were  disheartened  and  discouraged 
when  they  found  no  grants  were  made  towards  Cookery, 

, “"go,  I understand,  they  were  freely  given  for  other  subjects. 

trust  that  in  the  near  future  these  disadvantages  will  cease 
b e?S^’  ant*  Sranf*  will  be  made  which  will  enable  all 
eachers  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Commissioners. 

I am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Mary  FitzGerald, 

Organizer  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. 

the  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

Dublin. 


Providing 

materials. 


Equipment 

grant. 
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General  Report  on  Musical  Instruction,  1902,  by  Mr. 

P.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 

Gentlemen, — Herewith  I beg  to  submit  my  General  Eeport 
as  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction  for  the  year  1902. 

The  last  published  Report  of  the  Commissioners  contains 
f the  pleasing  information  that  on  the  31st  December,  1901, 
Vocal  Music  was  taught  in  69  -4  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  National 
Schools.  For  the  previous  year  the  percentage  of  schools  in 
which  Singing  was  to  be  found,  had  been  45,  while  in  the  year 
preceding  that  again — in  1899 — it  had  only  been  17.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  during  the  two  years  1899-1901  the 
number  of  schools  in  which  music  was  a subject  of  instruction 
had  increased  from  17  per  cent,  to  69  per  cent.  And  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  subject  has  continued  to  ad- 
vance during  the  past  year,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  expect 
that,  when  the  next  Report  of  the  Commissioners  is  published, 
we  shall  find  that  singing  is  now  taught  in  considerably  over 
70  per  cent,  of  the  National  Schools  of  this  country. 

This  gratifying  state  of  things  is,  of  course,  immediately 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  have  made  vocal  music 
practically  an  obligatory  subject  of  instruction,  since  they  have 
expressly  stated  in  their  New  Programme  that  they  desire  it 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible  into  all  their  schools. 
The  promptness  with  which  this  desire  of  the  Commissioners 
has  been  met  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  proves  conclusively 
that  there  exists  no  particular  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
subject,  and  that,  as  I pointed  out  in  my  last  report,  the  Com- 
missioners have  only  to  persist  in  demanding  it,  to  have  music, 
in  a few  years,  universally  taught  in  their  schools. 

At  the  time  the  Commissioners  launched  their  new  educa- 
tional scheme — in  1900 — school  music  in  Ireland  was,  it  must 
be  admitted,  in  a lamentably  backward  condition.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  always  regarded  as  an  “ optional  ” and  “ extra 
branch  of  instruction,  to  be  taught  or  not,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  teacher,  and  notwithstanding  that  special  fees 
were  allowed  for  “ passes  ” in  it,  it  had  been  wholly  ignored  m 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools.  Of  the  12,000  teachers  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  Board’s  service  at  the  time,  only  a fourth, 
or  some  3,000,  were  registered  as  competent  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject. When,  therefore,  the  Commissioners  determined  that 
vocal  music  should  be  forthwith  introduced  into  all  their 
schools , there  was ,'  first  of  all , this  grave  difficulty  in  the  way, 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  were 
incapable  of  teaching  it.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Commis- 
sioners created  a special  musical  organisation  for  the  exHej 
purpose  of  teaching  the  teachers  and  of  introducing  the  subje 
into  the  schools.  The  organisation  is  now  in  the  thud  3e 
of  its  existence.  In  my  two  last  Reports  I have  described 
earlier  doings.  It  now  devolves  upon  me  to  give  an  acco 
of  its  work  for  the  past  year.  /•’  H 
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The  object  of  the  organisation  is  to  get  vocal  music Tll«  teachers' 
taught  in  all  National  Schools,  and  as  soon-  as  possible. 

The  organisers  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  by  teaching  the 
I teachers  in  the  first  place,  and  next  by  teaching  the  schools. 

To  teach  the  teachers  and  to  render  them  capable  of  teaching 
their  pupils,  short  courses  in  music  are  given  during  the  year 
by  organisers,  who  travel  from  place  to  place  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Every  evening  of  the  week  classes  are  held  in  six  different 
“centres.”  To  each  class  are  summoned  all  the  school 
teachers  living  within  a radius  of  eight  miles  from  the  place 
in  which  the  class  is  to  meet.  For  two  hours  each  evening — 
usually  from  6 to  8 o’clock — the  organiser  instructs  the  class ; 
the  course  lasting  for  five  or  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  there  is  an  examination  of  the  class  collectively  and 
individually,  held  usually  by  myself.  The  organiser  then  moves 
to  another  ‘‘  centre,”  and  repeats  his  lessons  there.  Working 
in  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  hold  thirty-nine  classes  for 
teachers  during  the  past  year.  The  following  are  the  places 
in  which  they  met,  together  with  the  names  of  the  organisers 
who  conducted  them  : — 

Miss  Apple yabd,  6 classes. — Newtownstewart,  Omagh, 

Letterkenny,  Stranorlar,  Milford,  Ballymena. 

Miss  Byrne,  6 classes. — Bandon,  Skibbereen,  Dunmanway, 

Bantry,  Macroom,  Millstreet. 

Miss  Colclough,  6 classes. — Donegal,  Maryborough, 

Cashel,  Mallow,  Mullingar,  Boscommon. 

Mr.  Davidson,  8 classes. — Belfast  (2  classes),  Coleraine, 

Londonderry,  Castlebar,  Westport,  Ballina,  Drogheda. 

Mr.  Maguire,  6 classes. — Killybegs,  Castlederg,  Manor- 
hamilton,  Ballinamore,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Boyle. 

Mr.  Bobinson,  7 classes. — Tralee,  Caherciveen,  Killorglin, 

Killarney,  Dingle,  Ennis,  Limerick. 

The  numbers  attending  these  classes  have  varied  with  the  Attendance 
locality.  Exhausting  each  district,  as  we  try  to  do,  by  sum-  °fte?ch°rB  at 
moning  eveiy  teacher  living  within  the  prescribed  distance  of  t e c asses' 
eight  miles  from  the  centre,  the  numbers  summoned  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  number  of  schools  to  be  found  in 
the  district.  There  is  no  compulsion  about  attending  our 
classes.  Teachers  are  free  to  make  use  of  them  or  not,  just 
as  they  please.  We  come  as  friends  of  the  teachers,  to  assist 
them  in  qualifying  themselves  to  carry  out  the  requirements 
of  the  New  Programme.  Singing,  according  to  it,  is  to  be 
introduced  as  soon  as  possible  into  all  schools,  and  our  visit 
jo  a particular  district  is  simply  to  enable  all  the  teachers  living 
m it  to  comply  with  the  Board’s  wishes.  The  summonses  sent 
to  the  teachers  are  an  official  intimation  that  they  are  ‘ ‘ at 
liberty  ” to  attend  the  class.  If,  to  do  so,  they  travel  a distance 
of  four  miles  or  over,  the  fact  of  having  received  a “ summons  ” 
will  entitle  them  to  get  a portion  of  their  travelling  expenses 
yepaid  by  the  Office. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  show  the  actual  work  effected  by 

*] 
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the  classes  I give  here  the  number  of.  teachers  attending  each 
of  the  thirty-nine  classes  of  the  year.  They  were  all,  it  may 
be  remarked,  mixed  classes,  consisting  of  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  : — 


Centre. 

Number  of 
Teachers 
instructed. 

Centre. 

Number  of 
Teachers 
instructed. 

Ballina, 

53 

Killorglin, 

Killybegs, 

41 

Ballinamore, 

40 

25 

Ballymena, 

59 

Letterkenny, 

40 

Bandon, 

43 

Limerick, 

35 

Bantry, 

49 

Londonderry, 

88 

Belfast,  Class  1, 

123 

Macroom, 

57 

Do.,  Class  2, 

123 

Mallow, 

Manorhamilton, 

37 

Boyle, 

39 

47 

Caherciveen, 

41 

Maryborough, 

54 

Cashel, 

16 

Milford, 

21 

Castlederg, 

39 

Newtownstewart, 

38 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

37 

Millstreet, 

Mullingar, 

41 

Castlebar, 

32 

48 

Coleraine, 

59 

Omagh, 

59 

Dingle, 

13 

Roscommon,  . 

39 

Donegal, 

40 

Skibbereen,  . 

54 

Dunmanway, 

60 

Stranorlar,  . 

34 

Drogheda, 

77 

Tralee, 

Westport, 

59 

Ennis, 

Killarney, 

34 

38 

33 

We  have  here  a total  of  1,865  teachers  under  instruction 
during  the  past  year,  giving  an  average  of  forty -seven  teachers 
to  each  class.  To  these  acting  teachers  must  be  added  the 
nuns  and  the  monitresses  who  assisted  at  the  lessons  given  in 
the  twenty-one  Convent  schools  in  which  our  classes  were 
held  during  the  year,  but  of  whose  attendance  I have  kept  no 
record,  inasmuch  as  their  names  are  not  entered  in  the  class 
rolls.  If,  however,  we  allow  an  average  attendance  of  five 
nuns  and  five  monitresses  we  shall  have  a total  of  over  2,000 
teachers  instructed  in  these  classes  during  the  past  year. 

These  figures  tell  their  own  tale.  That  nearly  2,000  men 
and  women  of  mature  years  should  put  themselves  to  the  in- 
convenience of  travelling  long  weary  journeys  night  after  night 
— and  every  night — for  a period  of  five  or  six  weeks  in  order 
to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  an  elementary  subject  required 
by  the  Commissioners  surely  speaks  volumes  as  to  their 
earnestness  and  their  strong  sense  of  duty.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, in  the  whole  movement  recently  inaugurated  by  the 
Commissioners  stands  forth  more  prominently  than  the  extra- 
ordinary eagerness  of  the  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  in 
the  new  subjects  introduced  by  the  Board’s  latest  Programme. 
Young  and  old,  clever  and  dull,  robust  and  feeble,  fathers  and 
mothers  grown  grey  in  the  Board’s  service,  together  with  then 
sons  and  daughters  just  entering  it,  and  even  delicate  women, 
all  .flock  into  the  classes  and  conduct  themselves  throughout 
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the  entire  course  in  as  meek,  humble,  and  docile  a manner  as 
if  they  were  children  for  the  first  time  come  to  school.  Nor 
do  I pretend  that  they  act  in  this  way  from  any  excessive  love 
for  these  new  subjects.  No  doubt,  generally  speaking,  they 
like  music — who  does  not '? — and  are  delighted  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  themselves  in  it ; but  I do  believe  their 
main  anxiety  is  to  qualify  themselves  to  meet  the  new  demands 
made  upon  them,  and  to  render  themselves  capable  of  effi- 
ciently discharging  all  the  duties  of  their  position.  They  learn 
the  new  subjects,  in  my  opinion,  not  so  much  from  any  special, 
love  for  them— although  that  is  often  not  wanting— but  simply 
because  they  are  required  to  teach  them.  . 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I certainly  can  complain  of  no  want  of  interest  of 
interest  in  my  subject  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Those  tho  teachers 
attending  the  music  classes  during  the  past  year  have  displayed  ^““muioal 
the  same  attention  and  the  same  eagerness  to  learn  as  in  the  ability, 
preceding  years. ' The  great  earnestness  of  the  teachers,  and 
their  anxiety  to  improve,  certainly  deserve  the  most  generous 
recognition.  I wish  I could  say  as  much  for  their  general 
vocal  ability.  But  here  I must  moderate  my  praises.  Seeing 
that  the  subject  had  been  hitherto  neglected  in  the  schools,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  it,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  anything  like 
a high  standard  of  musical  efficiency  should  be  found  amongst 
them.  At  nearly  every  centre  we  meet  with  teachers,  male  i 
and  female— chiefly  elderly — who  cannot  be  got  to  do  even  the 
simplest  things  in  music  correctly.  They  are  often  touchingly 
anxious  to  learn,  but  at  their  time  of  life,  and  with  class  teach- 
ing only,  learning  or  improvement  is  out  of  the  question.  One 
might  as  well  try  to  make  acrobats  out  of  such  individuals  as 
singers.  Such  cases — and  I regret  to  say  they  are  numerous 
enough— are  the  despair  of  the  organisers.  Had  our  task  been 
simply  to  get  music  into  the  schools  by  teaching  the  children 
only,  it  would  have  been  a comparatively  easy  one,  for  there 
is,  generally  speaking,  no  very  great  difficulty  in  teaching 
children  to  sing.  But  to  make  singers  and  teachers  of  singing 
out  of  much  of  the  material  that  often  appears  at  these  classes — 
elderly  men  and  women  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  trying 
to  give  utterance  to  musical  sounds — is  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  man. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  material  attend- 
ing our  classes  is  all  of  this  kind.  This  is  not  so.  The  classes, 

® the  whole,  are  of  a very  mixed  description.  The  Training 
colleges  have  not  been  for  twenty  years  at  work  without 
jejvmg  their  mark  upon  the  teachers  of  the  country.  Their 
I™8**  is  visible  in  music,  as  in  everything  else.  More  than 

I u ^eachers  of  Ireland  have  now  been  trained,  and  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  this  half  will  be  found  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  music.  In  our  classes  individuals  having 
®y  practical  acquaintance — however  slight — with  our  sub- 
let, are  head  and  shoulders  over  those  to  whom  it  is  abso- 

II  oly  new.  The  past  College  students  are , indeed , easily 
cognisable  at  all  our  classes.  They  would  be  still  more  so 

p 5! 
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if  the  training  course  meant  always  the  same  thing-  But  apart 
from  the  difference  of  colleges,  there  is  the  still  greater  differ- 
ence of  the  one  year’s  and  the  two  years’  courses.  And  owing 
to  causes  into  which  I need  not  here  enter,  the  average  degree 
of  musical  efficiency  of  the  one-year  student  m the  past  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  very  high.  . , 

The  material  attending  our  classes,  therefore,  is  of  a very 
mixed  character.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  past  students  of 
the  Colleges,  who  have  already  studied  our  subject  during  their 
training  course;  on  the  other,  we  have  individuals  who  have 
never  been  to  the  Colleges,  and  to  whom  for  the  most  part 
our  subject  is  absolutely  new.  We  must,  however,  take  things 
as  we  find  them,  and  make  the  most  we  can  of  them.  The 
organisers  face  the  situation  boldly.  They  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  put  their  classes  right  through  a complete  course 
of  elementary  musical  training.  At  the  end  ot  the  courses  I 
find  the  classes  almost  invariably  able  to  sing  readily  from  my 
pointing  on  the  Modulator  tests,  including  transition,  chro- 
matic  tones  and  minor  mode  phrases ; able  to  sol-fa  readily 
from  my  pointing  on  a Blank  Staff ; able  to  attack  m a ciedit- 
able  manner  sight  tests  in  both  notations  ; able,  too,  to  give  a 
good  rendering  of  a number  of  standard  school  songs,  generally 
in  unison,  occasionally  in  two-part  harnfony.  Collectively 
heard  the  classes  are  nearly  always  good  elementary  classes, 
No  great  weakness  is  perceptible  until  the  individual  tests  are 
tried  Then,  too  often,  they  do  not  appear  to  advantage,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  tests  I give  are  too  difficult,  for  they 
are  invariably  of  the  most  elementary  land.  But  simple  as 
they  are,  I cannot  say  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  gone 
through  in  as  satisfactory  a manner  as  I could  wish.  Our  short 
courses,  therefore,  I fear  it  must  be.  admitted,  while  producing 
fairly  good  class  work,  can  hardly  be  said  to  develop  much  indi- 
vidual ability.  . 

Whether  able  to  do  much  or  little,  the  gratifying  feature ol 
the  situation  is  that  almost  every  teacher  attending  the  classes 
endeavours  straight  off  to  introduce  music  into  his  or  her 
school.  And  it  not  seldom  happens  that  teachers  who  gel 
through  my  little  tests  in  but  indifferent  fashion,  yet  manage 
to  teach  the  subject  quite  efficiently  in  their  schools.  1® 
after  time  it- has  been  pointed  out  to  _ me  by  my  assls:aV 
that  individuals  who  when  under  examination  appeared  o 
anything  but  strong  in  our  subject  were  yet  teaching  it>™ 
good  results,  to  their  pupils.  And  it  is  intelligible  enough " J 
this  should  be  so . In  his  school  the  teacher  teaches  only  w 
he  has  prepared,  what  he  knows.  At  the  examination  e> 
called  upon  to  do  something  unprepared,  something  unseen 
unknown  before.  The  two  things  are  distinct.  Ho  “O 
ability  to  perform  sight  tests  creditably  indicates  a master) 
the  subject  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  our  teac 
should  possess ; but  inability  to  do  such  things  by  no,®® 
proves  utter  incompetence.  “ Experience  has  proved,  " 
the  late  Sir  John  Stainer,  in  1884.  “ that  many  students™ 
have  only  just  managed  to  scrape  through  my  examin 
have  afterwards  become,  not  only  zealous,  but  highly  su  i 
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fnl  teachers  of  music  in  their  schools.  ’ ’ ( Reports  on  Examina- 

tions in  English  Training  Colleges,  1884.) 

Under  the  influence  of  the  organisers’  lectures  the  teachers  Their  success 
everywhere  set  about  starting  the  teaching  of  singing  in  their  in^<*inS 
schools.  But  how  do  they  continue  to  teach  it  when  left  to  muslc' 
their  own  resources,  when  the  organiser  is  no  longer  at  hand 
to  encourage  them  and  give  them  friendly  help?  To  fully 
answer  this  important  question  one  should  have  the  returns  of 
all  the  examinations  held  by  the  inspectors  throughout  the 
country  during  the  year.  As,  however,  these  are  not  avail- 
able, I must  content  myself  with  giving  a mere  glimpse  of 
what  is  being  done.  For  financial  and  other  reasons  the 
teachers’  evening  classes  were  suspended  for  a considerable 
portion  of  the  winter  months.  During  this  period  the  orga- 
nisers occupied  themselves  in  revisiting  former  centres — - 
centres  which  for  the  most  part  they  had  organised  the  year 
before.  In  all  they  visited  twenty-six  such  centres,  and  re- 
ported upon  the  results  of  the  Music  teaching  in  748  schools. 

In 671  (89  - 7 per  cent.)  of  these  748  schools  Singing  was  taught 
more  or  less  successfully.  In  77  of  the  schools  (10  -3  per  cent.) 
no  music  was  to  be  found,  the  teachers  being  unable  to  teach 
the  subject.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  centres  re- 
visited and  of  the  organisers  who  reported  upondhem 

Miss  Appleyard. — Five  centres  revisited  : Buncrana,  Carn- 
donagh,  Letterkenny,  Moville,  Strabane. 

Miss  Bybne. — Three  centres  revisited  : Bandon,  Carrick-on- 
Suir,  Dungarvan. 

Miss  CoiiCLOUGH. — Six  centres  revisited  : Thurles,  Temple- 
more,  Granard,  Longford,  Maryborough,  Cashel. 

Mr.  Davidson. — Five  centres  revisited  : Cavan,  Galway, 

Tuam,  Athenry,  Sligo. 

Mr.  Maguibe. — Three  centres  revisited  : Castlederg,  Done- 
gal, Killybegs. 

Mr.  Bobinson. — Five  centres  revisited  : Ballinasloe,  Clare- 
morris,  Kiltymagh,  Swinford,  Tralee. 

The  following  summary  of  the  organisers’  reports  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  music  teaching  in  the  748 
schools  visited  : — 


Organiser. 

Number 

of 

Schools 

revisited. 

No.  of 
Schools 
in  which 
Singing 
was 

Excellent. 

No.  of 
Schools 
in  which 
Singing 
was 
Very 
Good. 

No.  of 
Schools 
in  which 
Singing 
was 
Good. 

No.  of 
Schools 
in  which 
Singing 
was 
Fair. 

No- of 
Schools 
in  which 
Singing 
was 
Poor. 

No.  of 
Schools 
in  which 
Singing 
was 
not 

taught* 

MisaAppleyard,  . 

102 

19 

31 

28 

17 

1 

6 

Migs  Byrne. 

105 

18 

33 

34 

9 

11 

Miss  Oolclough, 

157 



6 

48 

78 

9 

16 

Mr-  Davidson, 

166 

11 

32 

39 

41 

16 

27 

Mr.  Maguire, 

86 

21 

31 

15 

10 

9 

Mr.  Robinson, 

132 

7 

3 

35 

48 

31 

8 

748 

37 

111 

214 

233 

76 

77 

From  these  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  in  nearly  90  per' 
wut.  of  the  schools  examined,  the  report  as  to  the  results  of 
the  music  teaching  was  favourable,  in  about  10  per  cent,  un- 
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favourable.  Oil  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  a not  unsatis- 
factory  condition  of  things. 

Easter  At  Easter  the  usual  examination  of  monitors,  monitresses, 

examination.  an(j  candidates  for  training  took  place.  Music  being  now  obli- 
gatory on  all  such  candidates,  the  number  of  papers  returned 
for  marking  was  considerable.  From  monitresses  and  female 
candidates  came  no  less  than  1,425  papers,  from  monitors  and 
male  candidates  for  training  only  545.  The  answering  by  the 
female  candidates  generally  was  very  good.  Although  only 
forty-eight  out  of  the  1 ,425  received  full  marks , absolute  failure 
was  recorded  in  but  ninety-two  instances.  The  answering  on 
the  part  of  the  monitors  and  male  candidates  was  fair  on  the 
whole.  Out  of  the  545  papers  returned  full  marks  were  scored 
in  ten,  and  failure  in  sixty-seven,  cases.  The  examination 
of  all  these  candidates  in  the  practical  tests  was  conducted  by 
the  inspectors  at  various  centres  throughout  the  country,  the 
candidates  being  required  to  sing  easy  modulator  exercises  and 
sight  tests  in  either  notation. 

Training  In  May  and  June  last  I held  the  annual  examination  in 
examfnations.  practical  vocal  music  in  the  different  Training  Colleges.  All 
' told,  they  are  now  nine  in  number,  a new  college  having  been 
opened  in  Limerick  since  the  previous  examination.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Colleges,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
Irish  system  of  national  education , music  had  its  proper  posi- 
tion assigned  to  it  amongst  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
King’s  Scholars.  For  the  first  time,  last  year  music  was* 
mere  optional  subject  in  the  college  course,  to  be  chosen  or 
not,  as  the  candidate  pleased.  Without  exception,  all  King’s 
Scholars  are  now  bound  to  present  themselves  for  examination 
in  it.  Students,  however,  are  not  penalised  for  being  un- 
musical. If  they  declare  themselves  “incapable”  in  the 
subject,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  really  so  on  being  tested 
by  the  Examiner,  they  are  held  to  be  “ excused,”  and  the 
subject  does  not  count  against  them  when  the  “ averages”  ol 
marks  are  being  made  out.  But  if  a student  is  found  to  possess 
any  musical  capacity  whatever,  he  is  bound  to  go  through  the 
various  items  of  the  examination , has  marks  assigned  to  each 
item,  and  must  later  take  the  paper  in  theory  at  the  July 
-examination.  In  other  words,  the  subject  counts  in  the  ex- 
amination of  all  students  who  are  not  declared  “incapable’ 
by  the  Examiner.  It  is,  therefore,  their  interest  to  qualify 
themselves  as  highly  as  they  can  in  it. 

In  all  I examined  1,068  King’s  Scholars,  484  of  whom  were 
men,  and  582  women.  They  were  distributed  as  follow* 
among  the  different  Colleges  : — ~ 

MALE  KING’S  SCHOLAES.  FEMALE  KINO'S  SCHOLARS, 

Number  

examined. 

Marlboi ough-street,  ...  ...  128  Marlborough-street, 

St.  Patrick’s,  ...  ...  ...  180  " Our  Lady  of  Mercy,” 

Ohuroh  of  Ireland,  ...  ...  48  Church  of  Ireland,  ... 

Do  La  Salle,  ...  ...  ...  148  Rt.  Mary’s,  Belfast,  ... 

— — “Mary  Immaculate,’’  Lime- 
rick. 

, 484 
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u illustrating  the  actual  condition  of  things  musical  in  the 
framing  Colleges,  I give  here  the  number  of  outgoing  students 
m each  College,  who  were  last  year  returned  as  “ incapable  ” 
in  music.  The  returns  refer  only  to  senior  students  examined 
in  Col.  3,  that  is,  to  either  one  year’s  students  at  end  of  course, 
j to  two  years’  students  at  end  of  second  year.  The  junior 
indents  who  have  still  another  year’s  course  to  go  through 
je  not  included  : — 


Male  King’s  Scholars  (Seniors). 


— 

One  Year. 

At  end  of  Second  Year. 

Number 

Examined. 

N amber 
returned 
“ Incapable  ” 
in  Music. 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 
returned 
“Incapable  " 
in  Music. 

ilirlborough-street, 

31 

6 

61 

7 

SL  Patrick's 

41 

8 

68 

14 

Church  of  Ireland,  ' 

9 

- 

22 

3 

De  La  Salle,  .y 

29 

8 

65 

9 

110 

21 

196 

33 

Female  Kino’s  Scholars  (Seniors). 


— 

One  Year. 

At  end  of  Second  Year. 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 
returned 
“Incapable” 
in  Music. 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 
returned 
“ Incapable  " 
in  Music. 

Mirlborough-street,  ... 

34 

3 

70 

7 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  ... 

13 

1 

79 

7 

Church  of  Ireland, 

6 

1 

36 

4 

Bt.  Mary's,  Belfast, 

- 

- 

77 

8 

"Mary  Immaculate,"  Limerick, 

25 

2 

- 

- 

77 

7 

262 

26 

I should  like  to  say  something  on  these  figures,  but  I fear  I 
have  already  exceeded  my  allotted  space.  The  same  reason 
nnst  prevent  me  from  going  into  details  as  to  the  examinations 
in  the  Colleges  generally  last  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  a great  deal  of  earnest  attention  is  now  given  to  the 
.study  of  music  in  the  Colleges.  Students  know  well  that  the 
I best  musicians  among  them  are  the  first  to  get  places  outside, 
sud  work  accordingly.  There  is  an  increasing  demand 
amongst  managers  for  teachers  competent  to  teach  singing. 
Ml  there  is  perhaps,  at  present,  no  more  sure  and  certain 
Wy  for  the  Colleges  to  obtain  a reputation  with  managers 
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than  through  music.  Now  that  we  are  on  the  eve,  apparently 
of  a great  revival  of  music  amongst  ijs,  this  will  be  the  caw 
more  than  ever.  More  than  ever  will  skilled  music  teachera 
be  looked  for.  And  if  it  gets  abroad  that  special  attention  i! 
given  to  this  subject  in  any  particular  college,  and  that  the 
students  coming  from  it  are  invariably  found  to  be  musically 
competent  and  satisfactory,  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  but 
that  such  a college  will  be  applied  to  in  the  first  instance 
whenever  a manager  wants  a teacher  capable  of  conducting  the 
music  of  his  school  or  of  his  church.  The  Colleges,  therefore 
in  their  own  interest  can  hardly  treat  the  subject  too  gener- 
ously. And  this  generous  treatment  may  be  shown  not  only  by 
hearty  sympathy  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  College 
authorities  towards  music,  but  also,  and  more  especially  by 
liberality  in  the  number  of  hours  weekly  assigned  for  its  study 
and  practice.  1 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
P.  Goodman. 


The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 
Marlborough-street. 
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General  Beport  for  1902  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Heller,  Head 
Organizer  of  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons. 

Gentlemen,— Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  in- 
• lved  in  the  New  Programme,  and  the  enormous  demands  it 
has  made  upon  the  teachers,  the  progress  to  be  recorded  in 
1902  is  in  my  opinion,  eminently  satisfactory.  It  is  pleasing 
tr.  notice  that  a better  understanding  has  led  to  a better  appre- 
ciation of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  new  curriculum ; it  is 
obvious  that  teachers  are  thinking  a vast  deal  more  about  their 
work  than  formerly,  and  I am  informed  that  enthusiasm — that 
first  essential  of  successful  teaching— is  much  more  general 
than  during  the  latter  years  of  the  results  system.  It  is  only 
those  who  are  actually  doing  the  teaching  that  can  fully  realise 
the  change  of  attitude  of  mind  in  teacher  and  pupil,  that  the 
Sew  Programme  demands ; we  must  not  expect  to  achieve 
generally  the  ideals  of  this  programme  in  two  years— perhaps 
not  in  ten;  experience  is  a slow,  but  sure,  teacher,  and  we 
must  look  forward  to  years  of  patient  administration,  honest 
work,  assisted  by  constructive  help  in  the  schools,  and  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful  inspection,  before  the  schools  can  reach 
that  state  of  efficiency  which  ultimately  should  be  attained. 

I was  engaged  in  similar  work  in  primary  schools  in  London 
at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  results  system  in  England, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  the  additional  freedom  accorded  to  the 
teacher,  has,  in  Irish  schools,  resulted  in  greater  progress,  and 
has  led  to  less  abuse,  than  was  the  case  in  English  schools  ; the 
simultaneous  introduction  of  the  New  Programme,  and  the 
abolition  of  “payment  by  results,' ’ mainly  account  for  our 
better  record. 

Daring  the  past  year  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  have 
been  held  in  many  new  districts,  and  although  the  funds  at  my 
disposal  only  permitted  such  classes  to  be  held  during  six 
months  of  the  financial  year , no  less  than  1 ,349  teachers  have 
been  registered  as  qualified  to  begin  the  teaching  of  elementary 
Experimental  Science  ; taking  into  consideration  the  time  spent 
upon  the  production  of  a satisfactory  record  of  their  laboratory 
work,  most  of  these  teachers  have  devoted  about  120  hours  to 
Ibis  subject.  — 

I append  a detailed  list  of  classes  held,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  attending  each,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  over 
2,000  teachers  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  year. 


fTABLR 
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Men  or 

Date, 

Centre. 

Nature  of  Course. 

Organiser. 

of 

reachera. 

Women. 

June- July,  '01, 
Oct,,  ’01 -Mar.  ’02. 

i 

Londonderry, 

Evening, 

(Full), 

Mr.  For  grave,  . 

23 

Men. 

June- July,  ’01, 
Oct.-Mar.,  ’02, 

) 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

9 

do. 

Dec.  ’01-Mar.  ’02, 

do.,  . 

Saturday, 

do., 

do.,  « 

36 

Mixed. 

Nov.  ’01-Mar.  '02, 

Coleraine,  . 

Evening, 

?art  I., 

do., 

28 

do. 

Do. 

do.,  . . 

do., 

do., 

do.. 

24 

do. 

Dec.  ’01-Mar.  ’02, 

Londonderry, 

do., 

do. 

do., 

22 

do. 

May-July, 

Enniskillen, . 

Even,  and  Sat., 

do., 

do., 

28 

do. 

Do.,  . 

do.,  . 

Evening, 

do., 

do., 

32 

do. 

Do., 

do.,  , 

do., 

do.. 

do., 

27 

do 

Do.,  . • 

do.. 

Convent, 

do.. 

do., 

7 

Nuna. 

Nov.-Mar.  ’03.  . 

Ballymoney, 

Even,  and  Sat. 

do. 

do., 

22 

Mixed. 

Do., 

Londonderry, 

Convent, 

do,, 

do., 

17 

Nuns. 

Feb.- Apr  , 

Galway  Monas- 

Monastery, 

do., 

Mr.  Connell,  . 

9 

Brothere, 

tery. 

Do., 

Mercy  Convent. 

Convent, 

do., 

do., 

1 

Galway. 

18 

Nuns. 

Do.,  • 

Presentation  Con- 

do., 

do., 

do., 

) 

vent,  Galway. 

do., 

Apr.-June,  . 

Athlone, 

Evening, 

do., 

28 

Mixed. 

Do., 

do.,  . . . 

do., 

do., 

do., 

28 

do. 

Do.,  . 

do 

Morning, 

do., 

do.,  . 

5 

Nuns. 

July- August, 

Letterkenny, 

Day, 

do.. 

do., 

30 

Mixed  A 
Nuni 
Nuns. 

August-Sept., 

Sligo, 

Evening, 

do„ 

do., 

22 

Oct.-Mar.,  . 

Belfast, 

do., 

(Full). 

Mr.  Hamilton, 

33 

Men. 

Do., 

do.,  . 

do., 

do., 

do., 

33 

do. 

Do., 

do.,  . 

do., 

do., 

do.. 

33 

do. 

Do., 

do.,  . 

do., 

Part  I., 

do.. 

36 

do. 

Da. 

do.,  . 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 

38 

Women. 

Nov.-Mar.,  . 

Coleraine, 

Saturday, 

do., 

do., 

51 

Mixed. 

Apr.-June,  . 

Dundalk, 

Evening, 

do., 

do., 

32 

do. 

Do., 

do.,  . 

do., 

do., 

do., 

32 

do. 

Do., 

do.,  . 

Even,  and  Sat 

do., 

do., 

32 

do. 

Do.,  , 

do.,  Mercy 

Convent. 

Convent, 

do., 

do., 

12 

Nuns. 

Mixed. 

July, 

Carriekmacross, 

Evening, 

do., 

do.,  . 

32 

Do., 

do.,  . 

Convent, 

do., 

do., 

8 

Nuns. 

August, 

St.  Mary’s,  Bellas 

do., 

do., 

do., 

22 

do. 

Oct.-Dec.,  . 

Belfast,  . 

Evening, 

do., 

do. 

26 

Men. 

Do., 

do.,  . . 

do., 

do.,. 

do., 

46 

Women 

Do.,  , 

Larne,  . 

Saturday, 

do., 

do.. 

18 

Mixed. 

Jan. -Mar.,  . 

Dublin,  . 

Evening, 

(Full.) 

Mr.  Ingold, 

35 

Men. 

Do., 

do.,  . 

do.. 

do., 

do., 

24 

do. 

Do.,  . . 

do.,  . 

do., 

Part  L, 

do., 

40 

Mixed. 

Do., 

do.,  . 

do., 

do., 

do., 

41 

Women. 

Do,,  , 

do..  . , 

Saturday, 

do., 

do., 

52 

Mixed. 

Jan.-Apr.,  . 

Tullamore,  . 

Friday, 

do., 

do.. 

12 

Num. 

August, 

Dublin,  . 

Day, 

do., 

do., 

32 

Men. 

Oct.-Dec.,  . 

do.,  . 

Evening, 

do., 

do., 

36 

Women. 

Do., 

do.,  . 

Saturday, 

do., 

do., 

46 

Mixed. 

Do.,  , 

King’s  Inn  Stree 

Day, 

do., 

do.. 

20 

Women. 

Jan. -Feb.,  . 

Wexford. 

Convent,  Mercy, do., 

Miss  Maguire, 

14 

Nuns. 

Do., 

do.,  . 

do.,  St.  John,  do., 

do., 

16 

do. 

Nov.-Feb.,  • 

do.,  . 

Evening, 

do., 

do., 

32 

Mixed. 
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Data 

Centre. 

Nature  of  Course. 

‘ 

Organiser. 

Number 

of 

Teachers. 

Men  or 
Women. 

Unr.-May, 
Do.,  • 
Do-  • 
June- July, 
Do-  • 
Do-  • 
July. 

August, 

New  Boss, 
do  ? 

do.,  • 

Ennisoorthy, 
do-  . 
do-  . 

Newtownbarry, 

Evening, 

do- 

do- 

do., 

do- 

do., 

Day, 

Part  L, 
do- 
do., 
do(. 
do., 
do- 
do. 

Miss  Maguire,  . 
do-  . 

do-  . . 

do.,  . , 

do, 
do- 
do., 4 

30 

30 

30 

22 

25 

24 

7 

Mixed 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

Dungarvan.  . . 

CO- 

do., 

do.,  , 

29 

Mixod  & 
Nuns, 
do. 

Do.,  • 
Od-Dee. 
Do..  • 

do-  . 

Kilkenny,  . 
do. 

do., 

Evening, 

do- 

do-  . 

34 

28 

do., 

do- 

do- 

28 

do. 

Do-  . 
Jau.-Mar., 
Do-  . 
Do-  . 
Do-  . 

do-  • 

Cork,  . . . 

do,  • 
do-  . 
do.  . 

do.. 

do- 

do- 

do., 

do- 

do- 
do. , 
do- 
do- 
do. 

do.,  . « 

Mr.  Thompson, 
do- 
do, 
do., 

SO 

89 

32 

25 

20 

do. 

do. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Do-  . 
Do-  • 
Do-  • 
Apr.-June 

Cork  Mercy  Con- 
vent. 

do.  Presentation 
Convent, 
do.  Charity  Con- 
vent. 

Tralee,  . 

Convent ' 
do- 

do- 

do- 

48 

Nuns. 

Evening/ 

do- 

do- 

26  } 

Do-  . 
Do,  • 
Do, 

do-  , . 

do.,  • . 

do-  Mercy. 

do- 

do- 

Convent, 

do- 

do., 

do., 

do- 

do., 

do., 

z\ 

! 12 
28 

Mixed  & 
NunB. 

Do,  • 

do..  Presentation, 
Cork  Day,  . 

do-  do., 

Dav.  Parts  I.  and  IL. 

do- 

August,  . 

Masroom, 

Evening, 

Part  L, 

do- 

32 

do. 

Do-  . 

do-  Mercy 

Convent, 

do. 

do- 

14 

Itor-Apr. 

Convent. 

Cork, 

Evening, 

Pts.I.  &H., 

do , 

30 

Men. 

Do-  . 

do- 

do- 

do- 

do- 

31 

Women. 

Do,  . 

QO-  ? 

Saturday, 

Part  I- 

do- 

30 

Mixed. 

Do,  . 
Jnlr.  1902, 

do-  Blackrock 
Convent. 

Queenstown  Con- 

Day, 

do  , 

do- 

6 

Nuns 

Jan-lfar. 

vent. 

Waterford,  . 

Evening, 

do- 

do- 

28 

Men 

Do-  . 

do-  , , 

do.. 

do- 

do- 

28 

do. 

I append  a chart,  showing  the  rate  of  training  of  teachers  in 
Hementary  Science,  and  the  rate  of  equij.ment  of  schools. 


[Cbam 
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Chart. 
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Itii  a pleasure  to  again  record  that  the  work  of  the  teachers 
• the  classes  has  been  of  a high  standard.  Notwithstanding  Training 
}B  a journeys  over  bad  roads  in  bad  weather,  after  a day’s  work  Claases. 
•their  schools,  teachers  have  cheerfully  attended  classes  of 
three  hours’  duration  with  great  regularity  and  punctuality, 
d although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Commissioners’ 
krauts  in  aid  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  teachers  have  de- 
Lved  the  actual  expenditure  on  travelling,  there  are  numerous 
cases  in  which  teachers  have  been  seriously  out  of  pocket.  The 
rnrk  of  the  classes  necessitates  concentrated  effort  and  atten- 
tion both  in  the  laboratory  and  afterwards  in  producing  a 
written  record  of  the  lectures  and  practical  work ; in  order  to 
reach  the  qualifying  standard,  which  is  not  by  any  means  a 
low  one,  the  teacher  must  have  acquitted  himself  satisfac- 
torily as' regards  work  in  the  class,  note  book,  examination, 
and  regularity  of  attendance.  Considering  the  severity  of  the 
test  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  efficiency,  the  per- 
centage of  teachers  who  fail  to  qualify  is  small. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  older  teachers  of  both  sexes,  and 
the  women  teachers  generally,  would  not  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  training  classes  in  Elementary  Science,  but 
experience  has  shown  this  to  be  a false  alarm ; other  things 
being  equal,  the  additional  experience  of  an  elderly  teacher 
is  just  as  valuable  in  these  classes  as  in  the  school-room,  and 
some  of  the  very  best  work  has  been  accomplished  by  such 
teachers ; nor  have  the  women  teachers  shown  any  inferiority 
in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  classes , and  in  the  schools  have 
carried  on  the  instruction  with  intelligence  and  success ; the 
better  knowledge  of  arithmetic  that  the  average  male  teacher 
seems  to  possess,  gives  him,  at  first,  some  advantage  over  the 
women  teachers. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  classes  has  been  based  upon  Scheme  of 
the  first  of  the  alternative  courses  in  the  New  Programme ; 
this  scheme  is  now,  by  common  agreement,  recognised  to  classes, 
comprise  the  necessary  and  fundamental  subjects  that  must 
form  a common  basis  of  all  further  science  instruction,  and  as 
it  represents  the  ABC  of  science,  it  can  be  used  to  exemplify 
the  experimental  method  of  enquiry  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  any  other  syllabus  of  Elementary  Science  instruction 
that  has  yet  been  suggested. 

Teachers  and  organisers  alike  seem  satisfied  that  the  present  ofrQ^^^glon 
method  of  working  the  classes  is  the  best,  under  existing  con- 
ditions. It  is  obvious  that  more  than  thirty  teachers  cannot 
be  properly  instructed  in  one  class ; in  the  centres  in  which 
we  have  worked  so  far,  it  has  been  possible  to  summon  two,  or 
even  three,  groups  of  thirty  teachers  to  the  centre  from  reason- 
able distances,  so  that  one  equipment  could  be  utilised  on  six 
days  in  the  week,  the  same  classes,  as  a rule,  meeting  on  two 
evenings  in  each  week  ; but  the  centres  in  which  classes  will 
beheld  in  future  will  mostly  be  such  that  not  more  than  thirty 
teachers  could  be  summoned  to  them  from  convenient  dis- 
tances. 

As  an  organiser’s  equipment  cannot  be  moved,  and  cannot, 
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therefore,  be  employed  in  two  or  more  centres  during  the  sam 
period,  and  as  experience  has  shown  it  is  not  desirable  that 
evening  class  should  meet  on  more  than  two  evenings  duriiw 
the  same  week,  three  equipments  are  necessary  if  an  organiser 
is  to  hold  three  classes  during  the  week.  Londonderry  ge] 
fast,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Waterford  are  now  supplied'  with 
double  equipments,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  gradually  ana. 
ment  these  equipments  until  three  classes  can  be  held  in  dif' 
ferent  centres  in  the  same  week,  without  the  necessity  of 
carrying  apparatus  continually  to  and  fro.  A sub-centre  equin. 
ment  will,  later  on,  be  required  for  Galway,  and  double  equip- 
ments for  each  new  sub-organiser  appointed. 

In  the  great  majority  of  classes  held  during  the  past  year 
only  the  first  part  of  the  course  has  been  covered ; it  is  not 
desirable  that  teachers  should  attend  Part  II.  courses  until 
they  have  carried  out  satisfactory  instruction  in  their  schools 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  -work.  These  continuation  classes 
should  be  day  courses  of  instruction  in  the  chief  centres,  and 
should  only  be  available  for  those  teachers  who  have  made  good 
use  of  their  first  course. 

Although  the  training  classes  should  enable  a teacher  to  mate 
an  immediate  start  in  his  school,  a few  visits  of  the  organiser 
to  the  school  are  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  teacher  inexperi- 
enced in  this  subject ; with  the  continuous  demands  for  classes 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a temptation  te 
sacrifice  this  most  important  and  indispensable  work  of  orga- 
nising and  teaching  in  schools,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  de- 
mands. The  smallness  of  the  Treasury  grant  for  the  payment 
of  the  travelling  expenses  of  teachers  came  as  a blessing  in 
disguise,  for  it  effectually  prevented  the  establishment  of  more 
classes,  and  enabled  the  staff  to  devote  themselves  to  construc- 
tive work  in  the  schools  during  about  four  months  of  the  year. 

My  general  impressions  of  the  character  of  the  Science  teach- 
ing in  schools  are  based,  partly  on  my  own  experience,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  reports  which  my  staff  send  me  from  time  to  time. 
Although  the  introduction  of  Elementary  Science  as  a compul- 
sory subject  for  girls’  schools,  was  at  first  regarded  by  the 
women  teachers  with  some  doubt,  yet  I am  glad  to  say  the 
excellent  work  of  the  women  teachers  in  the  classes  has  been 
followed  by  excellent  instruction  in  their  schools,  and  I think 
there  are  few,  now,  who  do  not  realise  the  educative  value 
and  importance  of  the  subject  for  girls  ; some  of  the  very  best 
work  has  been  done  in  girls’  schools,  the  children  showings 
great  capability  and  keenness  for  the  subject;  as  experi- 
menters, owing  to  their  more  practical  home  training,  they 
more  than  hold  their  own  with  the  boys. 

Where  a foundation  has  to  be  laid,  the  beginnings  of  in- 
struction must  necessarily  be  the  same  for  boys  and  girls  ; but 
above  the  Fifth  Standard  the  Science  instruction  may  be  cor- 
related with  that  in  domestic  subjects ; Domestic  Science 
should  be  taught  simultaneously  with  Domestic  Art,  in  the 
form  of  Cookery,  Laundry-work,  and  Housewifery;  but  it 
tnust  be  remembered  that  Domestic  Science  is  an  advanced 
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and  complicated  Science,  which  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  teach 
uDtil  a certain  foundation  of  accurate  habit  and  fundamental 
knowledge  has  been  laid ; every  Board*  concerned  with  in- 
struction in  domestic  subjects  has  recognised  this  principle, 
and  any  attempt  to  teach  the  Science  of  the  household  before 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  common  phenomena  of 
chemical  and  physical  change  has  been  gained,  must  lead  to 
the  dismal  failure  that  attended  the  Domestic  Economy  teach- 
ing of  a few  years  back  in  elementary  schools.  After  the  Fifth 
Standard  some  co-ordination  in  the  teaching  of  the  art  and 
science  of  domestic  work  is  very  desirable,  and  would  result  in 
a saving  of  time ; I would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  methods 
of  experimental  enquiry  could  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects  without  disadvantage. 

Upwards  of  800  free  equipment  grants  ha  ve  been  made  to  Equipment 
National  Schools,  the  teachers  of  which  have  passed  satisfac- Br“nt3‘ 
torily  through  the  training  classes,  or  have  obtained  externally 
an  equivalent  qualification.  The  apparatus  is  primarily  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  instruction  in  Course  I. — Elementary 
Experimental  Science — but  is  equally  necessary  to  enable  ex- 
perimental work  to  be  carried  out  in  any  other  course.  The 
Board’s  contractor  has  carried  out  the  work  of  supplying  these 
somewhat  complicated  equipments  with  expedition  and  accu- 
racy, and  practically  no  complaints  have  come  to  hand. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  suitable  storage  accommodation  Provision  for 
has  been  provided  for  the  apparatus ; this  should  consist  of  a 
press  devoted  exclusively  to  the  apparatus,  reasonably  dust- 
proof,  and  provided  with  a lock  and  key ; as  a guide  to  managers 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  suitable  dimensions  for  such  a press 
areas  follows  : — 5 feet  high,  4 feet  wide,  and  14  inches  deep. 

A glazed  front  is  preferable  to  opaque  wooden  doors.  The 
apparatus  should  be  kept  clean  and  tidily  arranged,  and  in- 
spectors can  help  greatly,  by  seeing  if  there  is  a place  for  every- 
thing, and  that  everything  is  in  its  place.  Too  often  I see  the 
apparatus,  books,  and  stationery  in  a state  of  hopeless  con- 
fusion ; and  it  almost  invariably  follows  that  the  instruction  is 
in  more  or  less  the  same  condition  ; as  the  apparatus  is  Govern- 
ment property,  and  is  granted  on  the  condition  that  it  is  pro- 
perly maintained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  withdraw  the  appa- 
ratus in  places  where  efficient  use  is  not  being  made  of  it , or  > 
where  it  is  suffering  from  want  of  proper  care.  Fortunately, 
at  present  these  cases  are  few  and  far  between ; but  there 
should  not  be  any  such  cases. 

Aflat-topped  table,  on  which  experiments  can  be  performed,  School 
is  a necessary  part  of  the  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  this  laboratonea. 
subject,  or  any  other  form  of  practical  instruction  ; a table  with 
cupboards  and  drawers  beneath  will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  demonstration  table  and  storage  press.  In  a good  many 
schools  praiseworthy  attempts  are  being  made  to  get  the  best 
value  from  the  subject,  by  arranging  for  simultaneous  indi- 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  instructive  syllabuses  of  domestic  science  have  been 
ky  the  Department  of  Technical  Instruction,  Ireland,  and  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
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vidual  practical  work  ; in  such  schools  the  free  equipment  gran( 
have  been  considerably  augmented  from  local  sources,  and  a 
class-room  has  been  converted  into  a simple,  but  all  sufficient 
laboratory.  This  may  be  done  either  by  fixed  narrow  tables 
18  inches  wide,  hinged  to  the  walls  of  the  room,  or  by  usinn 
portable  table  tops  to  rest  on  the  ordinary  school  desks.  ° 

In  cases  where  a special  room  is  being  fitted  for  Practical  and 
Manual  Instruction,  it  may  be  made  to  serve,  not  only  as  a 
Science  laboratory,  but  also  for  Laundry-work,  Cookery,  Hand 
and  Eye  training,  Drawing,  and  Needlework,  to  say  nothin? 
of  its  use  as  an  ordinary  class-room.  In  designing  such  a 
room  the  chief  desiderata  are  “ sense,  simplicity,  and  space”' 
effective  practical  work  can  only  be  carried  out  with  plenty  of 
elbow  room.  It  would  be  well,  I think,  to  prepare  a typical 
design  of  such  a room,  for  the  benefit  of  managers  willing  to 
add  to  the  accommodation  and  equipment  of  their  schools* 

Teachers  who  have  been  successfully  through  the  classes 
and  who  have  received  free  equipment  grants  of  apparatus,  are 
often  very  slow  in  getting  to  work ; they  seem  afraid  to  take 
initiative,  and  wait  until  the  organiser  visits  the  school,  and, 
even  when  the  apparatus  is  unpacked,  spend  an  inordinately 
long  time  over  the  early  Practical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 
exercises.  Want  of  ingenuity  in  devising  measurement  exer- 
cises that  will  interest  the  children,  necessarily  leads  to  dull 
and  lifeless  teaching ; there  is  no  reason  why  the  measurement 
exercises  should  be  given  in  one  big  dose  ; practical  work  with 
the  see-saw  and  balance  can  be  introduced  as  soon  as  tie 
decimal  notation  is  understood,  and  lessons  on  filtration,  boil- 
ing, melting,  dissolving,  and  the  general  effects  of  heat  on 
matter,  can  he  introduced  at  any  stage  of  the  instruction;  an 
occasional  lesson  on  growth  of  seedlings,  flowers,  leaves,  and 
fruits,  should  be  given  in  cases  where  the  teacher  has  allowed 
the  class  to  lose  interest. 

It  takes  several  years  for  most  men  and  women  to  become 
good  Science  teachers,  and  they  can  only  do  so  by  the  careful 
preparation  of  every  lesson,  and  by  thoughtful  and  obserant  i 
teaching.  The  note-book  ^written  by  the  teacher  in  the  train- 
ing class  must  not  be  regarded  as  dispensing  with  the  necessity 
for  careful  preparation  of  lessons  in  the  school. 

Lessons  of  less  than  three-quarter  hour’s  duration  are  not 
desirable ; in  the  upper  standards  two  lessons  of  one  hour's 
duration  represent,  in  my  opinion,  the  minimum  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  the  subject.  I shall  be  told  that  two 
hours  cannot  be  spared  ; but  surely  two  hours,  and  more,  ought 
to  be  spared  for  a subject  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  infor- 
mational and  habit-forming  value,  embraces  instruction  in 
Arithmetic,  English  Composition,  Handwriting,  and  Drawing. 
A little  more  co-ordination  of  subjects  would  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  school  time  table. 

A carefully  thought-out  detailed  syllabus  of  work  for  each 
week  or  fortnight  should  be  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  the  instruction  should  progress  regularlv  throuehout 
the  year. 
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Careful,  fair  copy  notes  should  be  kept  by  all  children  above  Note  books, 
the  Third  Standard ; these  may,  if  necessary,  represent  the 
second  or  third  effort  of  the  child,  and  should  be  original, 
although  the  teacher  should  have  discussed  the  arrangement, 
but  not  the  phraseology,  of  the  composition ; they  should  be 
always  dated,  and  good  English,  good  hand-writing,  good 
drawing,  and  good  style  should  be  aimed  at.  These  notes 
should  represent  a complete  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Science  instruction  during  the  year ; the  strictest  honesty  of 
language  should  be  insisted  upon. 

The  teacher  often,  at  first,  monopolises  the  apparatus  to  Practical 
too  great  an  extent.  He  should  endeavour  to  ensure  that  every  worit- 
child  has  performed  every  important  experiment.  In  a few 
Irish  schools  this  ideal  has  already  been  reached  without  diffi- 
culty ; and  in  such  schools  the  interest  of  the  children  in  the 
work  is  very  great,  and  the  general  work  of  the  school  always 
excellent.  The  record  of  each  child’s  experiments  should  be 
entered  in  a class  results  book. 


In  some  schools  the  substance,  without  the  spirit,  of  the 
instruction  is  given,  and  the  course  degenerates  into  a mere 
i 1™  ?f  experiments,  without  the  careful  introductions  and  con- 
clusions to  each  lesson  which  characterise  good  Science  teach- 
ing. The  teaching  should  take  the  form  of  “ carefully  directed 
enquiry,”  and  the  teacher  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  he 
nas  to  endeavour  to  form  those  habits  of  work,  without  which 
success  in  after  life  cannot  be  achieved. 

Almost  all  teachers  who  have  been  through  our  classes  are  Alternative 
working  Course  I.';  the  few  teachers  who  are  taking  any  of  the  subieots- 
wner  alternative  subjects  are  giving  instruction  on  more  or 
css  purely  informational  lines,  as  these  subjects  cannot,  with 
ementary  students  not  possessing  a knowledge  of  funda- 
L,|(*tal  Principles,  be  treated  otherwise.  A few  special  schemes 
e been  submitted  and  approved,  but  have  been  abandoned 
w tavour  of  less  ambitious  work. 


Instruction  in  Object-Lesson  Teaching. 

leacbin0rif^iiare  Senera'  principles  underlying  object-lesson 
toeetm  f i discusse(l  in  the  organiser’s  classes,  but  at  each 
some  n-  ™e  c'a?a  brief  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  of 
inetwSU^ect  are  Severn  The  circular  on  object-lesson  teach- 
i 8 Preyed  useful,  and  has  been  appreciated,  in  those  cases 
it . jn  j teacher  has  received  it  and  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
it’  j aiarSe  number  of  cases  the  teacher  has  never  received 
in  Elem  tm*erva^  between  completing  a course  of  instruction 
of  ap  e™ary  Science  and  the  receipt  of  an  equipment  grant 
Mens u/t  • S’  *ea°her  should  alternate  lessons  on  simple 
the  intp4  object  lessons  of  a nature  calculated  to  arouse 

attended^  °*  PllPils  5 in  schools  the  teachers  of  which  have 
itonmns  ]a  c.ourse  instruction,  the  object-lesson  teaching  has 
teacher*6/  Improved,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  being  made  by 
t0  produce  a formative  and  educative  effect  through 

<1 
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such  teaching;  they  soon,  however,  discover  that  if  object- 
lesson  teaching  is  to  be  effective,  not  only  the  methods,  but 
the  matter  of  the  Elementary  Science  course  must  be  employed 
to  make  the  subjects  intelligible,  and  they  therefore  prefer  to 
teach  a progressive  and  systematic  scheme  to  a course  of  object 
lessons  necessarily  independent  of  one  another,  informal,  and 
unsystematic. 

A teacher,  to  do  justice  to  any  scheme  of  object  lessons,  as 
conventionally  understood,  requires  greater  experience,  skill, 
and  common  sense,  than  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  a systematic 
course  of  Elementary  Science. 

I have  made  a point  of  enquiring  from  inspectors  as  to  the 
character  of  the  object  lessons  in  schools,  the  teachers  of  which 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  attending  classes.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  lessons  seem  to  be  a sheer  waste  of  time.  This 
is  a serious  indictment,  but  is,  I believe,  absolutely  true;  the 
fact  being  that  thirty  years  of  “ results  teaching  ” has  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  teachers  the  purposes,  and,  therefore,  the 
methods,  of  such  work. 

What,  then,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  lamentable  failure  of 
the  majority  of  teachers  to  interpret  the  advice  and  wishes 
of  the  Commissioners  on  this  subject  correctly?  : — 

(1.)  The  leant  of  appreciation  of  the  ideals  generally 
underlying  the  New  Programme,  and  of  the  purposes  for 
which  such  instruction  is  given. — Until  the  teachers  realise 
that  the  principal  function  of  the  school  is  to  form  those 
accurate  habits  which  constitute  character,  and  which  are 
a necessary  condition  for  success  in  any  vocation,  the  ob- 
ject-lesson teaching  is  likely  to  continue  on  purely  infor- 
mational lines. 

(2.)  Sufficient  effort  is  not  directed  at  making  the  child- 
ren think  and  observe  for  themselves. — The  teaching  u 
too  often  not  patient  or  skilful  enough ; classes  must  be 
trained  to  concentration,  attention,  mental  alertness,  an 
interest,  before  such  teaching  can  be  successful. 

(3.)  The  selection  of  unsuitable  subjects  for  object 
lessons. — Too  often  the  inanimate  objects  nearest  to  ban 
in  the  school-room  are  chosen  as  subjects.  It  is  difficu 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  and  curiosity  of  a child  on  sue 
subjects  as  the  slate,  blackboard,  chair,  or  inkpot,  &o.,  • 

Again,  the  object-lesson  cards,  and  to  a lesser  degree 
object-lesson  books,  put  before  the  teacher  a P ^ 
informational  ideal.  These  books  and  cards  con  m 
mass  of  information  that  no  educated  adult  exP, 
to  carry  about  with  him ; is  it  not  therefore  more  0f 
absurd  to  endeavour  to  load  the  memory  of  chn  ^ 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age  with  such  m , , 
Information  lessons  on  animals,  often  quite  unmus 
seem  to  be  the  favourites. 
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(4.)  Insufficient  and  wrongly-directed  preparation  of 
the  lesson. — Many  teachers  do  not  realise  the  time  and 
trouble  necessary  for  the  proper  preparation  of  an  object 
lesson.  The  teacher’s  preparation  must  be  an  original 
enquiry  from  the  object  itself ; he  must  go  through  the 
same  processes  that  the  children  will  be  asked  to  follow. 
Books  of  reference  should  only  be  used  when  the  teacher 
has  exhausted  his  own  efforts  to  obtain  information  first 
hand.  When  lessons  have  been  carefully  prepared,  there 
is  still  a danger  of  not  taking  sufficient  advantage  of  the 
suggestions  and  difficulties  of  the  pupils,  and  the  work  is 
hurried  m order  to  cover  the  original  plan  of  the  lesson  as 
prepared  by  the  teacher.  One  does  not  learn  the  full  capa- 
bilities of  an  object  lesson  until  one  has  given  it  several 
times  to  different  classes  of  children. 


My  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  teaching  in  this  sub  - 
ject are  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Teachers  should  read  and  understand  the  notes  and 
observations  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  New  Programme 
and  in  the  circular  of  October,  1901. 

(6.)  The  complete  scheme  of  object  lessons  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  should  be  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Inspector  at  his  annual  inspection. 

(c.)  The  teacher’s  prepared  notes  of  the  lessons,  to- 
gether with  additional  notes  (where  necessary)  made  after 
the  lesson  has  been  given,  should  always  be  available  for 
the  inspector’s  perusal. 

Id.)  After  each  lesson  the  scholars  should  write  a good 
Mghsh  composition  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  arid 
hese  compositions  should  be  kept  in  an  exercise  book  re- 
served for  this  purpose. 

(e.)  Lessons  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s 
duration  are  not  desirable. 

(/•)  In  order  to  ensure  individual  observation,  the 
earlier  lessons  should  be  so  selected  that  each  pupil 
an  handle  the  object  and  examine  it  closely ; such 
ubjects  as  the  following  might  be  taken  Foot  rule, 
cube,  squared  paper,  any  wild  flower,  bean,  piece  of  lead, 
hgar,  salt,  match,  lens,  young  seedlings,  leaves  of  trees, 
grasses,  straw  and  hay,  ear  of  wheat,  barley,  &c,,  &c. 

, -Drawings  of  the  objects  should  be  made  by  the 
acher  on  blackboard;  and  by  the  pupils  in  their  written 
compositions. 


(h.)  The  method  of  experimental  enquiry  should  be  ob- 
served throughout. 

(••)  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  observations 
nf  et}ni^e  subjects  out  of  school,  and  to  bring  the  results 
anfl  61r  en<3uiries  to  the  teacher  at  the  next  lesson  (spring 
summer  months).  It  is  suggested  that  these  enquiries 
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be  made  out  of  school  hours  by  the  children  on  their  way 
to  and  from  school,  or  at  other  times.  A record  should  be 
made  each  week  under  some  such  heads  as  the  following, 
or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them  : — 


The  need  for 
more  frequent 
visits  to 
schools. 


(1.)  Date. 

(2.)  General  description  of  weather  during  preceding 
week,  prevailing  winds,  much  or  little  sunshine, 
rain,  thunder,  &c.  If  thermometer  or  barometer 
are  available,  these  readings  should  be  taken  regu- 
larly. Rainfall. 

(3.)  Time  of  sunrise  and  sunset — hence  length  of  day. 
(4.)  Altitude  of  sun  at  noon,  by  measuring  length  ot 
shadow  of  school-house  or  broomstick.  Direction 
and  length  of  shadow  of  stick  at  different  hours  of 
the  day. 

(5.)  Phases  of  moon,  time  of  high  tide  (at  seaside). 

(6.)  Recognition  of  Pole  star  and  a few  of  the  more  im- 
portant constellations. 

(7.)  Condition  of  forest  trees  and  hedgerows. 

(8.)  The  wild  flowers  in  bloom,  in  what  situations  most 
often  found. 

(9.)  Blowers  in  the  garden  in  bloom,  and  the  insects  seen 
visiting  them. 

(10.)  Condition  of,  and  operations  in,  kitchen  garden. 
(11.)  Operations  on  farm  and  state  of  the  crops. 

(12.)  Birds  frequenting  the  district ; where  they  build? 

Such  enquiries  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  locality, 
and  the  teacher  should  only  set  on  foot  as  many  subjects 
for  enquiry  as  can  be  thoroughly  dealt  with.  Occasional 
excursions  to  a neighbouring  farm,  mill,  wood,  or  stream, 
might  be  made  when  some  question  of  great  interest  and 
importance  has  been  raised,  by  means  of  such  simple 
“ Nature  Study.” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  direction  of  such  enquiries  calls 
for  enthusiasm  and  thought  in  the  teacher ; if  he  under- 
takes them  perfunctorily  or  without  personal  interest,  they 
are  much  better  left  alone.  Professor  Miall  has  define' 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  work  as,  first,  know- 
ledge and  love  of  nature,  and,  secondly,  good  teaching 
ability. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  object  lessons  are  often  considered  as 
simple  preliminaries  to  the  teaching  of  systematic  Elementary 
Science,  whereas  exactly  the.  reverse  is  the  case;  they  nav 
for  the  last  sixty  years  been  much  more  abused  than  usej 


for  the  simple  reason  that  persons  were  expected  to  teach  the 
who  had  neither  knowledge  of  the  scientific  method  nor 
the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  underlying  scien 
knowledge. 


I facts  and  principles  underlying  scien 

The  great  progress  in  methods  and  efficiency  that  has  been 
achieved  in  the  schools  of  the  great  Scotch  and  English  B°  ' ^ 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  constant  supervision  and  belP 
is  afforded  by  the  Board’s  inspectors  and  organising  tea 
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In  Irish  National  Schools  the  organising  staff  is  attempting  to 
give  similar  help ; but  whereas  perhaps  only  one  visit  a year 
is  possible,  a visit  at  least  once  a month  is  desirable,  in  many 
schools,  which  are  at  present  attempting,  not  only  new  sub- 
jects but  new  methods. 

Under  present  conditions  general  efficiency  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a much  more  numerous  organising  staff,  working  in 
conjunction  with,  and  possibly  under  the  direction  of,  the 
inspection  staff.  Sub-organisers  are  instructed  to  report  on 
the  Science  and  Object  Lesson  instruction  in  schools  on  a 
special  official  form,  which  should  be  available  for  the  inspec- 
tors perusal  when  he  next  visits  the  school.  My  experience 
m Irish  schools  shows  that  the  inspector  controls  the  situation  ■ 
what  he  advises  and  asks  for  will  be  attempted  by  the  teacher, 
and,  what  is  of  greater  moment,  what  he  does  not  ask  for  will 
not  be  attempted  in  the  majority  of  cases;  it  is  important, 
therefore , that  the  report  of  the  organiser,  who  has  probably 
spent  three  hours  at  his  subject  in  a school,  should  be  considered 
nj'the  inspector,  who,  at  his  annual  visit,  has  all  too  little 
tune  to  make  a detailed  examination  of  the  teaching  in  all 


,Th,e,n?’me®  of  teachers  to  be  summoned  to  classes  are  now 
elected  by  the  local  inspector  in  consultation  with  the  head 
rgamser  Phis  arrangement  has  worked  most  satisfactorily, 
wo  are  due  to  many  inspectors  who  have  taken 

treat  trouble  m preparing  suitable  lists  of  teachers. 

ome  modifications  of  the  school  programme  in  Elementary 
ho  fEPsar  to  me  desirable.  Systematic  instruction  might 
ilF*  Fourth  Standard,  and  the  present  scheme 
sdditinn  sPrfaa  over  the  present  three  upper  standards,  and  an 
conlrl  ,na  1 standard  (the  seventh).  Special  subjects  of  Science 
Eivbtti ea®*ar^ecl  ln  the  schools  of  the  higher  grade  type,  in  an 
item  an^ar<F  A more  detailed  syllabus  than  that  appear- 
ing. ’:j  Present  code  would  be  welcomed  by  teachers, 
iiic  Sn,:i°  T“  Elementary  Science  is  given  in  very  few  even- 
ject  for  o S u ?rou  ^ aPPeaJ  to  be  a particularly  suitable  sub- 
Practiral  asses’  an<^  ^ employed  in  co-ordination  with 
WonU  moi  iiTmetlc’  Composition , Writing,  and  Drawing,! 
tractive  tb*6  * ProSramme  of  these  schools  much  more  at- 
fort,  an  present,  and  at  the  same  time  pave  the  way 
A nn!  bk  0f  ,the  Technical  Instruction  Committees. 

Tarious nn,f  til  Technical  Schools  have  been  instituted  in 
for  the  +„  ^ country , and  are  equipped  with  laboratories  ' 
Warrant  a ^ Elementary  Science;  a number  of  these  j 
gramme nfTu  $asaes  f°r  National  teachers,  in  which  the  Pro- 1 
Commissio  . 1 a,^onfl,l  Board  is  followed  ; in  several  cases  the 
in  these  pel’s  have  agreed  to  recognise  the  instruction  given 
classes  r,r„a.jes,  as  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  Board’s 
Schools  ^ c.er^aan  conditions  are  observed.  Technical 
esperiencp3!  cf®  sm*ahly  equipped,  and  where  a competent  and 
far  as  nnoahi  ienoe  teacher  is  engaged,  should  be  utilised  as 
the  Board ’1  6 r°r, classes  of  National  teachers,  and  so  enable 
organisers  to  deal  with  the  teachers  in  those  dis- 
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tricts,  which  for  a long  time  cannot  possibly  be  provided  with 
Technical  Schools  ; the  mutual  advantages  of  such  an  arrangfr 
ment  to  the  Technical  Schools  and  to  the  National  teachers  ait 
obvious. 

These  Technical  Schools  can  never  deal  with  more  than 
small  fraction  of  the  National  teachers ; but  every  little  helps. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Commissioners  shoiili 
retain  sufficient  control  over  these  classes  to  ensure  that  the; 
shall  at  least  be  as  efficient  as  those  conducted  by  the  Board’s 
organisers;  it  will  be  necessary  to  insist,  among  other  condi- 
tions, that  sufficient  equipment  of  apparatus  is  provided,  and 
that  the  instructor  shall  deal  with  the  educational  aspect  of 
the  work,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  to  be  observed  ii 
National  Schools. 

The  Science  instruction  in  the  Training  Colleges  is  steadily 
progressing,  and,  considering  how  recent  are  the  changes, a 
most  satisfactory  standard  has  been  reached.  Every  college 
is  equipped  with  a good  laboratory,  a matter  in  which  we  ait 
much  in  advance  of  the  English  colleges.  The  annual  exami- 
nation of  the  King’s  scholars  consists  partly  of  a theoretical 
paper  in  July,  Which  comprises  questions  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  upon  object  lessons,  and  partly  of  a practical  series 
of  tests  lasting  three  hours.  During  the  practical  examina- 
tions, in  which  I am  assisted  by  Mr.  Ingold,  the  candidates 
are  individually  questioned  as  to  the  experiments  they  are 
performing,  and  the  note-books  containing  the  record  of  the 
year’s  work  are  marked.  Speaking  generally,  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  pedagogical  aspect  of  the  work ; the  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher  towards  the  scholars,  the  methods  of 
handling  the  class,  and  the  means  by  which  individual  pi*; 
tical  work  may  be  obtained  in  schools,  should  receive  at  leas 
as  much  attention  as  the  July  paper  examination.  Every 
King’s  scholar  leaving  the  Training  College  should  f 
thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  use  of  all  j 
apparatus  contained  in  the  Board’s  equipment  grants,  and  ■ 
manual  exercises  connected  with  the  work,  such  as  bending 
glass  tube,  boring  of  corks,  and  the  fitting  up  of  appara ■ 
should  receive  more  attention.  , 

All  inspectors  below  the  rank  of  senior  inspector  have 
been  afforded  opportunities  of  becoming  practically. acquar 
with  the  details  of  the  work  and  the  methods  of  mstruc 


I beg  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W Mavhowe  Hbm-bb- 
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General  Report  for  1902  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Bevis,  Head 
Organizer  of  Hand-and-Eye  Training  and  Drawing. 

February,  1903. 


Gentlemen,— I herewith  beg  to  submit  the  Beport  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  myself  and  sub-organisers  for  the  year 
1902. 

I have  still  the  assistance  of  only  four  sub-organisers,  and  Progress  oon- 
this  fact  has  made  it  impossible  to  achieve  that  progress  in  fined  to  the 
the  higher  branches  of  the  work  which  I had  hoped  to  do.  woXfor  want 
Instead  of  continuing  those  classes  already  begun,  and  so  pro-  of  more  help, 
viding  more  suitable  work  for  the  elder  children  (for  which 
the  teachers  have  been  anxiously  looking)  I have  been  forced 
to  open  fresh  fields  of  labour  in  the  elementary  work,  and 
thus  the  attention  of  the  sub-organisers  has  been  drawn  away 
from  the  centres  previously  commenced.  It  is  satisfactory, 
however,  to  know  that  the  demand  for  the  classes,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  managers  and  teachers  for  the  work  are 
increasing.  The  old  cry  of  the  parents  objecting  to  their  child- 
ren being  taught  to  do  manual  work  is  now  little  heard  of,  at 
least  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  has  been  intelli- 
gently introduced.  The  general  principles  of  the  work  are,  I 
™ve,  keing  better  understood,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that 
! that  is  necessary  in  elementary  education  is  to  get  children 
successfully  through  a prescribed  amount  of  work,  is  more  and 
more  being  realised. 

The  progress  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  has  made,  The  necessity 
lithe  desire  springing  up  in  many  parts  to  start  industries,  are  for  more 

I themt?8  thre  n!resSary  incentive  to  the  young  people  to  prepare  ^™teS.uoh 
i beiv ,es  tor  tile  opportunities  presented  by  new  and  enlarged  as  woodwork. 
e is  of  labour.  I would  strongly  recommend  the  immediate, 
gradual,  introduction  of  more  advanced  manual  work  for 
jy-h  as  wood-work  shops,  where  the  Eifth  and  Sixth 
' andards  could  be  trained  in  general  workshop  practice,  care 
, Population  of  tools,  and  the  intelligent  lendering  of 
p ',?n§  drawings.  This  is  being  done  in  many  Christian 
m wT  Sq  k°0ls’  and  is  contemplated  in  the  preparatory  Inter- 
la  e °ch°°ls , with  a view  of  preparing  the  children  for  the 
“Mnical  and  trade  classes. 

0f  a e leve’  "ad  the  Managers  some  encouragement  in  the  way 
them^ M towards  the  initial  and  current  expenses,  many  of 
The'0'1  ^ volv!ntarily  introduce  it  into  their  schools. 
encnmJ>r-°®ress  -^reehand  Drawing  is  in  many  cases  most  Freehand 
Pronm-f^111^’  w^i'e  the  average  school  is  doing  good  work  in  drawln& 
lines  dr*011  u ^me  devoted  to  it.  The  character  of  the 
form  r ^ freehand  is  becoming  firmer  and  more  uni- 
ness  of  .,  f’rea*  imPr°vement  has  also  been  made  in  the  neat- 
schools  v,.  6 °“':lren’s  copy-books.  The  teachers  of  all  good 
Te  entirely  forbidden  india  rubber  in  the  hands  of  the 
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children.  Most  of  the  inspectors  do  not  allow  the  india  rubber 
at  the  examinations;  but  it  would  have  an  excellent  result il 
they  would  all  agree  on  this  point,  as  the  teacher  does  not,  at 
present,  know  what  to  expect. 

The  power  of  the  children  to  make  original  designs  seems  to 
indicate  that  when  the  time  is.  ripe  for  Irish  industrial  art  tie 
talent  for  its  production  will  not  be  wanting. 

We  are  continually  discouraging  small  finical  patterns, 
overcrowding,  and  the  hopeless  ambition  some  teachers  have 
of  gaining  perfection  in  one  exercise  before  passing  on  to  tie 
next.  Each  exercise,  if  properly  taught,  has  its  educational 
value,  although  the  result,  judged  by  the  workmanship,  is  far 
from  perfect.  There  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  the  exercise  over 
again,  as  the  same  mechanical  dexterity  is  obtained  by  a fresh 
exercise,  and  the  interest  of  the  children  is  more  sustained. 

The  success  in  Scale  Drawing  is  not  quite  so  marked,  bat 
it  is  being  brought  into  line.  There  was  much  that  had  to  be 
undone,  old  methods  cast  on  one  side,  before  teachers  could 
see  the  possibilities  that  the  scale  possessed  for  the  children, 
which,  with  the  foot  ruler,  they  were  quite  unable  to  accom- 
plish. There  is  a tendency  to  look  upon  Ereehand  dimen- 
sioned sketches  as  unsuitable  copies  for  scale  drawing,  because 
they  are  not  correctly  drawn  to  scale  ; one  of  the  chief  uses  of 
scale  drawing  is  to  make  a correctly  proportioned  drawing  from 
a rough  inaccurate  sketch. 

The  making  of  similar  figures  to  various  sizes  and  areas  is 
yet  but  poorly  grasped,  and  it  will  be  only  when  these  lessons 
are  taken  in  a practical  way  that  their  importance  will  “ 
acknowledged.  . 

Geometrical  Drawing  is  taught  in  only  a few  of  the  scnoA 
as  no  lessons  have  been  given  in  this  branch  of  Drawing  to  * 
teachers.  I hope,  next  year,  to  overtake  some  part  ot  18 
branch.  . 

Model  Drawing  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  a begm 
ning ; a few  lessons  to  teachers  have  been  given,  and  a vc ) 
earnest  interest  is  displayed  on  their  part  to  start  the  worn 
but  in  many  cases  no  hope  can  be  cherished  that  they  c 
ever  be  good  teachers  of  this  subject.  In  twelve  lessons 
a large  class  it  is  only  possible  to  give  the  principles  au 
certain  amount  of  information  necessary  for  the  placing  o 
models  and  the  correcting  of  the  children’s  work.  . 

I should  not  like  these  remarks  on  the  Drawing  to  be 
as  expressing  dissatisfaction,  for,  generally  speaking,  “*^3 
has  made  good  progress ; one  has  only  to  go  into  a sc“°°:, 
under  the  old  system,  and  then  into  one  following  out  ^ 
Programme  to  be  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the  c 
made.  . resUlts. 

The  Hand-and-eye  training  is  more  general  in  i ® 
and  the  advantages  accruing  from  it  and  the  teacher  ^ 
cannot  be  gauged  by  the  work  mainly  ascribed  to  ' eces. 
aid  it  is  to  all  other  subjects,  the  method  of  teaching)  jjca] 
sity  for  clear  and  definite  modi,  of  expression , t ie  [ unj 
application  of  the  unit  and  its  fractions ; the  spec 
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to  develop  the  observation,  originality,  accuracy,  neatness,  and 
method,  must  bear  fruit  indirectly  throughout  all  the  school 
work.  In  other  branches  of  study  these  important  adjuncts 
do  not  have  sufficient  attention  paid  to  them,  as  they  do  not 
directly  bear  upon  the  main  issue  of  the  lesson ; it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  have  one  lesson  set  aside  where  they  become  the 
prominent  feature ; and  added  to  this  advantage  we  get  the 
skill  and  manipulation  of  the  hands. 

The  stick  laying  and  paper  folding  are  well  introduced  in  st!ck  layingj 
all  schools  where  the  teachers  have  received  a training.  paper  folding. 

Area  folding  might  receive  more  attention  in  teaching  the 
unit  and  its  fractions ; also  as  a means  of  getting  the  children 
to  speak  out  and  ask  questions.  There  is  still  a great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  children  into  the  spirit  of  the  lesson. 

They  should  become  as  anxious  to  ask,  as  to  answer,  questions. 

The  brickwork  has  been  fairly  well  grasped,  and  is  a Brickwork, 
favourite  lesson  with  many  teachers.  The  children,  too,  take 
it  up  very  well,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  can  be 
made  to  understand  plan  and  elevation  quite  intelligently.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  children  are  not  guessing,  or  answering 
at  random,  so  much  as  they  previously  did. 

The  wire  work  and  cardboard  work  are  still  receiving  only  wire  work 
little  attention,  as  so  few  teachers  have  been  trained  in  it.  and  card- 
In  most  of  those  schools  where  it  has  been  started,  satisfactory  boar  wor 
work  is  being  done. 

The  work  done  by  my  four  sub-organisers  and  myself  has  The  work 
been  much  the  same  as  last  year,  each  sub-organiser  taking  accomplished 
about  twenty  centres  in  the  year,  and  visiting  as  many  schools  aJ,jstaff. 

>n  the  day  as  possible.  In  addition  to  this  there  have  been 
three  special  courses  for  inspectors  of  five  weeks  each ; four 
special  summer-holiday  courses  of  three  weeks  each,  at 
Kllybegs,  Bantry,  Milltown  and  Caherciveen ; and  a number 
°f  lessons  given  in  the  evenings  to  the  nuns  of  Convent  Schools 
which  have  not  been  made  centres  for  ordinary  teachers, 
the  special  holiday  courses  are  in  many  instances  the  only 
Practical  method  of  getting  at  remote  country  teachers,  as  the 
t®g  distance  they  are  from  any  suitable  centre  precludes  their 
Braiding  the  ordinary  classes. 

the  attendance  at  the  classes  is  still  of  the  most  satisfactory  Attendance 
character , and  the  teachers  are  most  painstaking  and  attentive  at  teachers’ 

,?  ™eir  work,  which  makes  it  the  greatest  pleasure  to  give  classes. 

Iheru  the  instruction. 

On  visiting  schools  I find  the  teachers,  also,  most  anxious  Teachers  most 
ten  ho  any  suggestions,  and  to  welcome  any  criticism  that  anxious  to 

1 1 tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  work.  learn' 

the S ®ePorh  °h  hhe  Training  Colleges  was  written  after  Training 

^esh  hn  Hand-and-eye  training  and  Drawing  I colleges, 
im  nr™6  to  what  I then  said.  I trust  to  find  a great 

cent  °Venleilh  in  the  Drawing , but  until  a more  liberal  per-  inefficiency  in 
last  ■v’6  °^.marhcsJ  together  with  a re-arrangement,  as  suggested  Drawing, 
it  sh  ij’ ls  macIe>  hhe  work  will  not  receive  the  full  attention 
WsesT  m °'  very  hat;h  hhat  Drawing  is  taught  in  most  Lars°  Classes, 

o titty  or  eighty  students  at  one  time,  by  one  teacher,  is  a 
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Drawing 
boards  and 
use  of  instru- 
ments. 


Examination, 
cols.  2 and  3. 


state  of  things  that  speaks  for  itself,  and  would  not  be  tolerate! 
in  any  good  art  class. 

Drawing  boards  are  not  universally  used  for  Geometrical 
Drawing  in  all  the  Colleges,  which  I consider^  mistake,  as  tie 
correct  manipulation  of  the  instruments  is  more  than  half  tie 
training. 

I am  hoping  to  find  a far  better  result  in  Blackboard  Draw- 
ing and  trust  that  the  promises  made  to  supply  the  necessary 
boards  and  instruments  have  been  generously  carried  out. 

The  result  of  the  July  Examination  in  Cols.  2 and  3 in 
Drawing  was  not  satisfactory,  in  my  estimation;  the  work oi 
the  candidates  lacked  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  in  some  cases 
a clear  and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  questions. 

Scale  Drawing  was  weak,  and  Model  Drawing  very  weak 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

- Your  obedient  servant, 

Alfred  W.  Bevis. 

To  the  Secretaries, 

National  Education, 

Dublin. 
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appendices 

TO  THE 

SIXTY-NINTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND  (1902). 

SECTION  II. 

APPENDIX  A.— Inspectors, 
inspectors  of  Irish  National  Schools  on  1st  March,  1903.  JXtS 


Chief  Inspectors— E.  Downing  ; A.  Purser. 
Senior  Inspectors. 


Name. 

Centre. 

Name. 

Centro. 

T.  P.  O’Connor,  B.A.,  . 

Londonderry. 

A.  J.  M'Elwaine,  m.a,, 

Ballinasloe. 

H.  M.  Beatty,  LL.D.,  . 

Ballymena. 

H.  Cox, 

Galway. 

W.Pedlow,  B.A.,  . 

Omagh. 

J.  J.  Hynes,  m.a., 

Dublin  (1). 

J.  Moran,  ll.d.,  . 

Belfast  (1). 

S.  E.  Stronge,  M.a.  , 

do.  (2). 

J.  Ross,  M.A.,  . • 

do.  (2). 

W.  P.  Headen,  B.A.,  . 

Portarlington. 

J,  J.  Murphy, 

Armagh. 

J.  P.  Dalton,  M.  a., 

Limerick. 

E.  P.  Dewar,  M.A., 

Sligo, 

W.  A.  Brown,  b.a., 

Clonmei. 

L.  Daly,  m.a., 

Clones. 

J.B.  Skeffington,  ll.d., 

Waterford. 

J.  F,  Hogan,  . . 

Dundalk. 

T.  J.  Alexander,  ll.d., 

Cork  (1). 

W.  J.  M'Clintock,  M.A., 

Castlebar. 

C.  Smith,  . 

do.  (2). 

I.  Craig,  b.a., 

Longford. 

W.  R.  Connelly,  b.a.,  . 

Killarney. 

OF 


Appendix. 

Section  II. 
A. 

List  of 


Inspectors. 


Name. 

Centre. 

Name. 

Con  ro. 

W.  J.  Browne,  M.A., 

Londonderry. 

P.  J.  Kelly, 

Belfast  (2). 

E.  Duffy, 

do. 

J.  Semple,  3. A.,  . 

do.  (2). 

A.  N.  B.  Wyse,  m.a.,  . 

Ballymena. 

A.  P.  Morgan,  b.a., 

Armagh. 

A.  B.  Gloster,  u.a., 

do. 

J.  Yates,  M.A.,  . 

do. 

J,  McNeill,  b.a.,  . 

Omagh. 

J.  C.  Rogers, b.a. , 

Sligo. 

J.  M'Mahon, 

do. 

P.  M‘Glade, 

do. 

J.  Chambers,  B.A., 

Belfast  (1). 

G.  Bateman,  ll.d., 

Clones. 

D.  Mangan,  b.a.,  . 

do.  (1). 

J.  Keith,  b.a., 

do. 
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Appendix . 


Section  II 
A. 

Name. 

Centre. 

Name. 

Centre. 

List  of 
Inspectors 

J.  M‘K.  Warner,  b.a.,  . 

Dundalk. 

J.  S.  Mahon,  m.a. , 

P ortarlingtou. 

of  National  C.  P.  Shannon,  b.a., 

do. 

J.  M.  Bradshaw,  b.a., 

do. 

Schools. 

L.  O’Reilly, . 

Castlebar. 

R.  W.  Hughes,  m.a.,  . 

Limerick. 

W.  MacMillan,  B.A., 

do. 

E.  Young,  m.a., 

do. 

D.  P.  Fitzgerald,  b.a.,  . 

Longford. 

D.  T.  M'Enery,  m.a.,  . 

Clonmel. 

R.  C.  Heron,  M.A., 

do. 

E.  T.  Bannan,  b.a., 

do. 

H.  Worsley,  m.a., 

Ballinasloe. 

J.  McAlister,  b.a., 

Waterford. 

W.  Bartley,  b.a.  (Sub- 

do. 

P.  J.  Fitzgerald,  . 

do. 

Inspector.) 

P.  Newell,  B.A.,  . 

Galway. 

J.  A.  Coyne,  b.a., 

Cork  (1). 

J.  J.  Mullany,  b.a., 

do. 

J.  P.  D.  Lynam,  m.a., 

do.  (1). 

J.  O’Riordan,  b.a., 

Dublin  (1). 

E.  S.  Cromie,  b.a., 

do.  (2). 

J.  H.  Tibbs,  B.A., 

do.  (1). 

J.  S.  Cusseu,  b.a., 

do.  (2). 

J.  A.  O'Connell,  m.a.,  . 

do.  (2). 

P.  Fitzpatrick,  . 

Killarney. 

J.  Dickie,  b.a. , 

do.  (2). 

W.H.  Welply,  B.A.,  . 

do. 

Examiner  and  Inspector  of  Irish — D.  Lehane,  b.a. 


Sub-Inspectors. 


Sub-Inspectors. 

Stations. 

Clements,  William  T., 

Belfast. 

O’Sullivan,  Michael,  . 

Dublin. 

Bartley,  William,  b.a., 

Ballinasloe. 

Bartley,  Charles, .... 

Belfast. 

Smyth.  John,  B.A., 

Dublin. 

Martin,  Thomas,  .... 

Cork. 

Stokes,  I,  J.,  , 

Dublin. 

Honan,  P.  J., 

Dublin. 

Little,  R.  J.,  .... 

Belfast. 

Kyle,  Wm.,  .... 

Cork. 

Lavelle,  Francis  B.,  . , 

Dublin. 
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Training  Colleges. 


APPENDIX  B.— Staffs  and  Statistics  of  Proficiency 
At  the  Training!  Colleges. 


Marlborough-street  Training  College. 

(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 

Managers. The  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

Staff  in  Session  1901—1902. 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 
B. 

Training 

Colleges. 


Principal.  Male  Department, 

Principal,  Female  Department,  ■ 

Vice- Principal,  Male  Department,  . 

a:,.,,,  principal,  Female  Department, 
ladij  Superintendent  ( Glasnevin  Branch ), 
Chaplains , * 


Professors. 

Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Geometi-y, 
anil  Trigonometry, 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Bimk-lieepmg,  . 

English  Literature,  English  Composition. 

and  English  Grammar. 

Elementary  Science  and  Geography, 

English  Composition  ami  Book-keeping, 


W.  J.  Bilworth,  Esq.,  m.a,,  t.c.d. 
Thomas  H.  Teegan,  Esq. 
Matthew  C.  McClelland,  Esq., 

LL.B.,  R.U.I. 

Miss  Johnston. 

Miss  Emeline  Cantillon,  m.a. 
(E.C.)  Rev.  R.  G.  M.  Webster, 
m.a.  ; (Pres.)  Rev.  J.  D. 
Osborne,  m.a.,  u.u.i.  ; (Meth.) 
Rev.  P.  E.  Donovan. 

W.  J.  Dilworth,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 

T.  H.  Teegan,  Esq. 

G.  Peyton,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  r.u.i. 


John  Bell,  Esq.,  ll.d..  t.c.d. 
Matthew  0.  McClelland,  Esq., 

LL.B.,  U.U.I. 

Assistants  to  Professors. 

Spelling  and  Dictation,  HandandEye  Train-  Joseph  J.  Crane,  Esq.,  t.c.d. 

inn.  Model  Lessons , etc • _ _ , . . • t r\ 011if 

Spelling  und  Punctuation  and  Book-keeping,  Miss  Annie  J.  Gau  t. 


Supplemental. 


Classics, 

Irish , • • * * 

Rending , • 

Drawing , . 

Needlework , . . • • 

Vocal  Music,  • 

Instrumental  Music—*  Piano  and  Harmonium, 

Practical  Cookery , • * * 

Clerk  to  Principals  and  Assistant  to  Vice - 
Principal  ( Male  Branch ). 

Training  Assistants,  Male  Department, 

Training  Assistants,  Female  Department, 


Drill  Instructor , 

Matron,  Male  Department , 

Matron , Female  Department , 

Assistant  Matron , do., 

Medical  Attendant, 

Dentist,  . 

Assistant  Clerk , Hall  Purtei'  and  Attendant 
on  Lecturer  in  Physical  Science. 


Robert  F.  Crooke,  Esq.,  m.a. 

J.  J.  M‘Coraiick,  Esq. 

James  Edgar,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
Mary  O’Hea. 

J.  Poole  Addey,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
Harpur. 

Miss  Kearney. 

Brendan  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
M‘Kenna. 

Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Barry,  and 
R J.  Leahy,  Esq. 

Miss  M'Mordie. 

Mr.  E.  Doyle. 

Messrs.  Matthew  Reilly  and 
John  Warnoek. 

Miss  Margaret  Cnrrell,  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Colgan,  and  Miss 
Mary  Millar. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Clarke. 

Miss  Devine. 

Miss  M‘Cartliy. 

Miss  M‘Mordie. 

J.DallasPratt,Esq.,M.D.,F.R.c.s.i. 

Herbert  A.  Carter,  Esq. 

Mr.  John  Flynn. 
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Training  Colleges. 
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Appendix. 

Section  IL, 
B. 

Training 

Colleges. 


St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Drumcondra. 

(Por  Male  Teachers), 


Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh  d.d 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Principal , 

Vice  - Prin  dp  a l , 
Chaplain , 

Dean , 


Staff  in  Session,  1901-1902. 

. Very  Rev.  Peter  Byrne,  c.m. 

• . . Rev.  J.  Conran,  c.m. 

• • • Rev.  G.  Campbell,  c.m. 

. . . Rev.  T.  Power,  c.m. 


Professors. 


Mathematics, 

English  Language  and  Literature, 
dec.,  and  Latin. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Organiza- 
tion, History  of  Education,  Arithme- 
tic, Bouh-heeping,  Mensuration. 

Elementary  Science  and  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Drawing. 


Henry  C.  M'Weeney,  Esq..  aA 

F.R.U.I. 

James  Macken,  Esq.,  b.a. 

Stephen  FitzPatrick,  Esq. 

P.  B.  Foy,  Esq. 


Experimental  Physics, 
Music, 

French, 

Elementary  Science, 
Beading , 

Irish, 

Medical  Attendant , 


Supplemental. 

. Very  Rev. Gerald  Canon  Molloy.D.D. 

F.It.U.I. 

. J oseph  Seymour,  Esq.,  mus.b.,  and  T. 
Logier,  Esq. 

. Mons.  Cadic  de  la  Champignonnerie. 
. . Michael  Drury. 

. M‘  Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

. John  M‘Neill,  Esq.,  b.a.,  k.u.i. 

. . Charles  Coppinger,  Esq.,  m.d., 

F.R.C.S.I.,  F.It.U.I.,  M.K.Q.C.P.I. 


Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Training  College,  Baggot-street. 

(For  Female  Teachers). 

Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  dd., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Staff  in  Session,  1901-1902. 

Principal , ....  Mrs.  Bourke. 

Vice-Principal , . . . Mrs.  M.  G.  Whelan. 

Chaplain,  ....  One  of  the  Clergymen  attached  to 

St.  Andrew’s,  Westland  Row. 

Professors. 


English  Literature  and  Composition,  . 

Mathematics  and  Physics, 

Geography  and  General  History,  Dull, 
Science  and  Manual  Training. 
Methods  of  Teaching , School  Organi- 
zation, History  of  Education,  and 
Grammar. 


William  Magennis,  Esq.,  m.a.,  b.l., 

F.R.U.  I. 

P.  Dowling,  Esq.,  b.a. 

Miss  Alice  Connolly,  Certificated 
Teacher. 

Miss  Anne  Phelan,  Certificated 
Teacher. 
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Supplemental. 


Physics, 


Mechanical  Drawing, . . 

Irish,  ■ 

Instrumental  Music,  . 

Vocal  Music — Tonic  Sol-fa, 
Instrumental  Music  ( Organ  <S  Piano), 

Needlework,  . 

Drawing,  • 

Practical  Cookej'y  and  Kindergarten , 

Heading , 

Matron,  • 

jMcd  Attendant , . 


Very  Rev.  Gerald  Canon  Molloy,  d.d.,  pLL_ 
f.b.u.1.  ; P.  Dowling,  Esq,  b.  a.,  Section  n„ 
Zocwm  tenens.  _L 

P.  B.  Foy,  Esq.  Training 

Miss  Sullivan.  _ Colleges. 

Mrs.  Hennessy,  Convent  National 
Schools,  Baggot-street. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Certificated  South 


Mrs.  M‘Nevin, 

Mrs.  Kavanagh. 

Mrs.  Molumby, 

Mrs.  Kennedy, 

Miss  Connolly, 

Kensington. 

M‘ Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy. 

Sir  Christopher  J.  F.  Nixon,  j.: 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P.T. 


Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kild are-place. 
(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 


Manager— His  Grace  The  Most  "Rev.  J. F Peaoocke,  d.d.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin, 

Staff  in  Session,  1901-1902. 


Principal , 

Lady  Superintendent, 

Assistant,  Female  Department , 
Chaplain , 


. Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  d.d.,  Ball. 
Coll.,  Oxon. 

. Miss  Lloyd  Evans,  m.a. 

. Miss  Smith. 

. Rev.  II.  Kingsmill  Moore,  d.d.,  &c. 


Professors. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  . James  C.  Rea, Esq.,  b.a.,  r.u.t.,  Math. 

Sch.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Belfast. 

English  Language  and  Literature,  Laurence  E.  Steele,  Esq  , m a.,  t.c.d., 
History , and  French.  b.l. 

General  History, Geography,  Grammar,  John  Cooke,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 
and  Drawing. 

Methods  of  Teaching, School  Organi-  I 

zation,  History  of  Education,  Book-  / Jeremiah  Henley,  Esq. 

keeping , Elementary  Science,  §c.  ) 


Supplemental. 


Vocal  Music,  &c.. 

Instrumental  Music, 

Pleading,  die.. 

Gymnastic  Instructor , 

Needlework,  .... 
Practical  Cookery, 

Kindergarten, 

Matron,  Male  Department,  . . 

Matron,  Female  Department , . 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Accountant,  . 
Medical  Attendant  and  Lecturer  on 
Hygiene. 


Miss  Smith. 

Charles  O.  Grandison,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Blake. 

Miss  Tomkins. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Harte. 

Miss  H.  Heron. 

Miss  Todd,  Certificated  by  Northern 
Union  School  of  Cookery,  England. 
Miss  Lloyd  Evans. 

Mrs.  Eatom 
Miss  Taylor. 

Miss  M.  R.  Hutton 
Henry  T.  Bewley,  Esq.,  m.d.,  t.c.d., 
m.s.,  &c. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
B. 

Training 

Colleges. 


De  La  Salle  Training  College,  Newtown  House,  Waterford. 
(For  Male  Teachers). 

Manager , The  Most  ‘Reverend  B.  A.  Sheehan,  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Staff  in  Session,  1 90  L- 1902. 

Principal , ....  Rev.  Brother  Thomas  R.  Kane,  m.a. 

B.E.,  B.U.I. 

Vice- Principal,  . . Rev.  Brother  Ignatius  P,  Flood. 

Chaplain , ....  Rev.  James  Mockler. 

Professors. 

Method  of  Teaching,  School  Organi - Hugh  Kerr,  Esq.,  b.a.,  r.u.i. 
zation,  History  of  Education. 

Arithmetic , Geometry , Mensuration , James  Ahern,  Esq.,  b.a.,  r.u.i. 

Algebra , and  Trigonometry  and  Irish. 

Natural  and  Physical  Science,  . Rev.  Brother  Timothy  Martyr. 

Manual  Instruction , . . . Rev.  Brother  Aloysius  I).  Quishe. 

First  Assistant  Teacher. 

Book-keeping,  Geography,  . . Rev.  Brother  Mareian  J.  Cullen. 

Second  Assistant  Teacher. 

Methods,  Reading,  History,  etc.,  . Rev.  Brother  Philbert  M.  Maher. 


Supplemental 


Reading  and  Practical  Science, 
Music  ( Vocal  and  Instrumental), 
. Drawing , 

Prefect  of  Discipline, 

Assistant  Prefect, 

Drill  Instructor, 

Medical  Attendant,  . 


Rev.  Brother  Brendan  W.  Herlihy. 
Henry  Murray,  Esq. 

Samuel  J.  Murphy,  Esq. 

Rev.  Bro.  Berchan  J.  O’Donnell. 
Rev.  Brother  Mareian  J.  Cullen. 
Sergeant-Major  Hibbert. 

J.  J.  O’Sullivan,  Esq.,  m.d. 


St.  Mary’s  Training  College,  Belfast. 


(For  Female  Teachers.) 

Manager. — The  Most  Reverend  H.  Henry,  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 


Principal , . 
Vice- Principal, 
Chaplain , . 
Bursar, 


Staff — Session,  1901-1902. 

. Mrs.  M.  F.  Kennedy. 

. . Mrs.  M.  C.  M ‘Lam  an. 

. . One  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers. 

. . Mrs.  M.  C.  Bean. 


Professors. 


Mathematics , 

Methods,  . 

English,  . 

Kindergarten,  Manual  Instruction , 
Drawing  and  Needlework. 


Miss  Linehan,  b.a.,  r.u.i. 
Miss  G.  C.  Clarke. 

Miss  Agnes  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Lamb,  ll.a.  Edin. 


Music , 

Needlework, 
Elementary  Science, 
Reading , fyc., 
Cookery,  . 

Drill  Instructor,  . 
Medical  Officer, 


Supplemental. 

. Miss  Ilannin  and  Miss  Gilmore. 

. Miss  Thompson  and  Miss  Close. 

. H.  Lappin,  Esq.,  b.a.,  r.u.i. 

. Miss  Jones. 

. Mrs.  M.  C.  Bean  and  Miss  Young. 
. Sergeant  G.  Croft. 

. Alexander  Dempsey,  Esq.,  m.d. 
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Mart  Immaculate  Training  College,  Limerick. 

(For  Female  Teachers.) 

Manager,  The  Most  Reverend  Edward  T.  O’Dwyer,  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Limerick. 


Appendix. 

Section  II. 

B. 

Training 

Colleges. 


Principal, 
Vice-Principal 
Bursar , 
Chaplain , 


Staff — Session,  1901-1902. 

. . Mrs.  Quinlan. 

. Mrs.  Cullinan. 

. . Mrs.  Sheehan. 

. One  of  the  Clergymen  attached  to 
the  Diocesan  College. 


Professors. 


English  Literature  and  Christian  Doc- 
trine. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration , . 

Science,  • • . • 

Methods— Grammar  and  Arithmetic, . 
Composition,  Manual  Instruction , 

Kindergarten,  Reading,  §'c. 


Rev.  A.  Murphy. 

Rev.  A.  O’Leary,  m.a.,  h.u.i. 
Rev.  T.  Hogan. 

Miss  Abigail  Mehigan. 

Miss  Alice  Cashel. 


Supplemental. 


Vocal  Music , 

Drawing,  • 

Irish,  . 

Cookery,  . . • 

Needlework,  Instrumental  Music , and 
Christian  Doctrine 

Manual,  Instruction,  Needlework,  and 
Book-keeping. 

Reading  and  Drawing , 

Reading , Grammar,  and  Scripture , . 

Instrumental  Music,  . 

Medical  Attendant,  . 


C.  Kendal  Irwin,  Esq. 

Mr.  Freeth. 

.John  O’Connor,  Esq 
Miss  Lila  Patten. 

Mrs.  Barry. 

Mrs.  Leonard. 

Mrs.  M(Master. 

Mrs.  Treacy. 

Mrs  Sheehan. 

P.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  m.b.,  b ch.,&c.. 
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analysis  of  the  Answering  at  the  July  Examinations  of  Appendta 

1902 — continued.  sectiimii., 

B. 

«ST.  PATRICK’S”  TRAINING  COLLEGE— JULY  TmtohTg 

EXAMINATIONS,  1902.  CoU!!ls- 


CoLin. 

Papers. 

Col.  II. 
Papers. 

Total. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Number  ol  Students  examined,  . 

99 

61 

160 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over, 

80  but  under  90  per  cent., 

1 

1 

2 

„ 70  „ „ 80  „ . . . 

15 

21 

36 

„ 60  „ „ 10 

53 

37 

90 

„ 50  „ „ 60  „ 

30 

1 

31 

„ under  50  per  cent., 

1 

1 

Total, 

99 

61 

160 

“OUR  LADY  OE  MERCY”  TRAINING  COLLEGE— 
JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1902. 


Col.  m 
Papers. 

Col.  IL 
Papers. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number  of  Students  examined,  . 

92 

63 

155 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over, 

n 80  but  under  90  per  cent.,  . 

. 70  „ „ 80  „ . . 

32 

27 

59 

» 60  „ „ 70  „ . . 

54 

31 

85 

n 60  „ „ 60  „ . . 

>.  under  50  per  cent., 

6 

5 

11 

Total,  .... 

92 

63 

155 
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Analysis  of  the  Answering  at  the  July  Examinations, 

1902 — continued. 


Appendix. 

Section  II, 
B. 


„DE  LA  SALLE”  TRAINING  COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,  1902. 


Training. 

Colleges. 


— 

Col.  HE. 
Papers. 

Coi.  n. 
Papers. 

TotaL 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Somber  of  Students  examined, 

90 

61 

151 

Answered  90  per  cent,,  or  over,  . 

40  80  but  under  90  per  cent., 

” 70  „ „ 80  „ 

60  „ 70  

” 60  ” „ 60 

” under  50  per  cent.,  . • 

Total,  .... 

'31 

39 

18 

2 

1 

21 

30 

9 

1 

52 

69 

27 

2 

90 

61 

151 

“ST  MARY’S”  TRAINING  COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,  1902. 

— 

coi.m. 

Papers. 

Col.IL 

Papers. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number  of  Students  examined, 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over, 

80  but  under  90  per  cent., 

, 70  .,  ,,  80  „ 

„ 60  „ „ 70 

„ 60  „ „ GO 

„ under  50  per  cent., 

Total,  .... 

77 

21 

98 

'21 

46 

10 

9 

11 

1 

I 

*30 

67 

11 

77 

1 

21 

98 

“MARY  IMMACULATE”  TRAINING  COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,  1902. 


— 

Col.  m. 
Papers. 

Col.  II. 
Papers. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number  of  Students  examined. 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over, 

„ 80  but  under  90  per  cent., 

„ 70  „ „ 80  „ 

„ 60  „ ,.  70 

50  „ „ CO  „ 

under  50  per  cent., 

Total,  .... 

25 

49 

74 

’ 3 

17 

5 

1 

21 

25 

2 

1 

21 

42 

7 

25 

49 

74 
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Grants  to  N on-vested  Schools. 


Appendix, 

Section  II 
C. 

Non- 

Vessed 

Schools 


Struck-off 

Schools 

restorea. 


APPENDIX  0— Schools  in  Operation— Building  Grams- 
Suspended  Schools,  &c. 

I. — List  of  Nineteen  Non-vested  Schools  taken  into  connexion  dtirin« 
Twelve  Months  ended  31st  December,  1902. 


County. 

Dis- 

rict. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Manager. 

| 

-*  4 

Antrim,  . 

4 

15640 

Corkey,  . tempy. 

Loughguilc. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Burke,  p.p  . 

u 

8 

15659 

St.  Finian’s,  mony. 

Shankiil,  . 

Rev,  J.  Tohill,  Adm.,  , 

H.C. 

Armagh, 

16 

15637 

Annaghmore,  . 

Loughgall, 

Mrs.  M.  Edith  Cope, 

E.C, 

- 

15721 

Crossdaul, 

Tynan, 

Rev.  E.  B.  Christie,  . 

E.C. 

23 

15723 

Bruse  Hall, 

Annagh,  . 

Rev  T.  V.  Fausset, 

E.C. 

)i  • • 

- 

15724 

Dennmore, 

Denn, 

Rev.  J.  Mayne,  m.a.,  , 

E.C. 

Donegal, . 

1 

15727 

Iuishirrer  Island, 

Tullaghobegley, 

Rev.  A.  Gallagher,  c.c. 

R.C. 

Down,  . 

17 

J 5720 

Olivet, 

Saintfield, 

D.  Henderson,  Esq.,  . 

Cong. 

Londonderry,  . 

3 

15722 

Galvin,  . 

Dungiven, 

Rev.  E.  Lougbrty,  p.p,, 

R.C. 

Tyrone,  . 

14 

15728 

Victoria,  . 

Kilskeery, . 

Rev.  J.  D.  Ritchie, 

Meth. 

Cork, 

60 

15671 

Ballinaboy, 

Ballinaboy, 

Rev.  A.  Irwin, 

E.C. 

Tipperary, 

43 

15725 

Kilcooley,  . 

Kilcooley, 

Rev.  W.  Pike,  b.a  , 

E.C. 

Dublin,  . 

30 

15733 

St.  Thomas’s,  inft. 

St.  Thomas’s, 

Rev.  J.  Northridge,B.D., 

E.C. 

King’s,  . 

41 

15638 

Edenderry, 

Monasteroris, 

C.  H.  Manners,  Esq.,  . 

E.C. 

Westmeath, 

33 

15666 

Johnstown, 

Leney, 

Rev.  F.  T.  Caldwell,  m.a. 
Rev.  J.  M'Gin'ey, 

tc. 

15717 

Newtown  Fertullagb, 

Newtown  Fer- 

E.C. 

tullagh. 

Wexford, 

50 

15675 

Askamore,  tempy. 

Carnew,  . . 

Rev,  Aidan  Hickey,  C.C. 

B.C. 

Galway,  . 

35 

15719 

Ashtown, 

Kilconnell, 

Very  Rev.  Provost  Craw- 
ford, D.D. 

E.C. 

Sligo, 

12 

15672 

Larkhill, 

Ballisodare, 

Rev.  W.  E.  Colvin,  . 

M. 

II. — List  of  Three  Struck-oee  Schools  restored  to  Roll  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ended  31st  December,  1902. 


County. 

Dist. 

1 Roll 
No.  ' 

Sohool. 

Parish. 

Antrim, 

9 

15437 

Windsor,  .... 

Shankiil. 

Monaghan,  . . 

24 

8911 

Derrygooney,  . , 

Aghamullen. 

Westmeath, 

33 

3244 

Lackan  and  Leney,  . 

Lackan. 
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[902.]  Schools  struck  oft  Roll. 

HI List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Non-Vested  Schools  struck  off 

the  Roll  during  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  December,  1902. 

County. 

Dist- 

rict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  striking  School 
* off  Roll. 

ntrira, 

3 

4137 

Arraoy  (2), 

Armoy, 

Superseded  by  15296. 

4 

1353 

Ballyverdock,  m. 

Culfeightrim,  . 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

_ 

2501 

Lower  Buckna,  . 

Racavan, 

Superseded  by  15391. 

>i 

- 

5640 

Corkey,  tempy., 

Lougbguile, 

No  longer  required. 

8 

0339 

Holvcross,  f. 

Shankill, 

Superseded  by  15525. 

_ 

5438 

„ . inf. 

Ballynure, 

„ 15546. 

8a 

5663 

Straid,  . f. 

Amalgamated  with  8566, 

9 

0942 

May-street,  f. 

Shankill, 

Superseded  by  15726. 

„ • 

“ 

1010 

n • n«. 

” 

„ 15536. 

rmagh, 

11 

2441 

Portadown  Convt. 

Drumcree, 

„ 15310. 

15 

5201 

Cloncore,  . f. 

Tartaraghan,  . 

Amalgamated  with  8202. 

i) 

16 

0412 

Armagh  P.L.U., 
Derrykerrib, 

Armagh, 
Tartaraghan,  . 

Inoperative. 

” • 

- 

14675 

Superseded  by  15276. 

lavan, 

23 

153 

St.  Joseph’s,  m. 

Dramlummon, . 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

„ 

- 

154 

„ . f. 

i> 

n 

- 

157 

Coolboyo.ue,  m. 

Urney, 

„ 

ii 

- 

158 

„ . f. 

ii  • 

,, 

ii 

- 

3370 

Kilnaleck,  f. 

Annagh, 

„ 

n 

- 

15172 

Lisarney,  tempy., 

Drung, 

Superseded  by  15416. 

ii 

24 

7890 

Cornasans, 

Kildrumsherdan, 

„ 15111. 

* 

31 

1141 

Kildallon, . 

Kildallon, 

„ 15452. 

Donegal,  . 

1 

1164 

Derrybeg,  . 

Tullaghobegley, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

n 

5 

2054 

Meetiavalley, 

Killybegs, 

Superseded  by  15229. 

n • 

- 

11957 

Townav  illy, 

Donegal, 

„ 1527 1 . 

n 

6 

6023 

Meenbane, 

Stranorlar, 

„ 15394. 

Down, 

10 

4290 

Dundonald,  m. 

Dundonald, 

„ 15117. 

n 

- 

4291 

. f. 

„ 15118. 

ii 

17 

7229 

Drumaroad, 

Loughinisland, 

„ 15314. 

ii 

19 

2271 

Ballyvarley,  f. 

Aghaderg, 

Amalgamated  with  2270. 

Fermanagh, 

13 

279 

Manorwaterhouse, 

Galloon, 

Superseded  by  15439. 

>i 

- 

281 

Drumbarry, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

288 

Tulnaguigay, 

Magheracul- 

money. 

--donderrv, 

3 

7672 

Milltown,  . 

Aghadowey,  . 

„ 

ii 

- 

11168 

Ballymacallion,  . 

Dungiven, 

Inoperative. 

” • 

7 

5742 

l'amlaghtO’Crilly 

Tamlaght 

House  unsafe. 

» • 

- 

5827 

Garvagh,  . 

O'Crilly. 

Errigal, 

Superseded  by  15246. 

^aghan  . 

18 

1773 

Knockatallen  f. 

Tydavnet, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

” 

- 

8306 

Clones,  Pari.,  . 

Clones, 

Superseded  by  15300. 

24 

1752 

Lissaniskey, 

Aughnamullen, 

Not  required  in  consequence  of  the  restora 
tion  of  grants  to  8911. 

6 

391 

Beltony,  . 

Cappagb, 

Superseded  by  1 5269. 

” 

14 

15 

390 

Carrigans  Lower, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

1376 

Strawmackle- 

martin. 

Kildress, 

" 

- 

4151 

7650 

Mullinahoe,  m. 

. f. 

Stewartstown,ini 

Ardboe, 

Superseded  by  15297. 
„ 15298. 

10500 

Donaghenry, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 

0. 

Schools 
struck  off 
Roll. 


Schools  struck  off  Roll. 
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III. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Non-Vested  Schools  struck] 
off  the  Roll,  &c. — continued. 


R..11 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  striking  School 
off  Roll. 

2383 

3320 

12.930 

3004 

3005 

Ballinruan,  m. 

Killaloe,  m . 

Ballinruan,  f. 

Stonehall,  m. 

„ . f. 

Inchicronan,  . 
Killaloe, 
Inchicronan,  . 
Kilconry, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation, 
Superseded  by  15370. 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 
Superseded  by  15350. 

„ 15351. 

7491 

11155 

11156 
1542 
3342 

3930 

3995 

7066 

1275 

2112 

2113 

Slievereagli,  m. 
Ballyvourney,  m. 

. f. 

Blarney,  . f. 

Kilcullen,  . f. 

Kilpadder, 
Ballingeary,  m. 
Kilcrohane, 
Sherkin  Island,  . 
Conscroneen,  m. 
„ . f- 

Ballyvourney,  . 

Blarney,  . 
Uonaghmore,  . 

Kilsharrig, 

Inchigeela, 

Kilcrohane, 

Tullagh, 

Myross, 

„ 15397. 

„ 15346. 

„ 15347. 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 
House  unsuitable.  No  recognised  tacbei 
in  charge. 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

Superseded  by  15410  and  15716. 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation, 

8680 

2193 

2194 

Louglifouder, 
Kilemore,  . m. 

» • f- 

Ballincuslane,  . 
Killinane, 

Superseded  by  14366, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation, 

4879 

10679 

4132 

6790 

7422 

7667 

Gamakilka, 
Ballingarry  Conv. 
Clogheen,  in. 

Ballingeary, 
Clonagoose,  f. 

„ . m. 

Upperchurch,  . 
Ballingarry,  . 
Shanrahan, 
Cahir, 

Mullinahone,  . 

Superseded  by  15418. 
„ 15334. 

„ 15455. 

„ 15240. 

, 15363. 

„ 15362. 

4137 

Coolnahorna, 

Motheil, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

14043 

14044 

St.  Catherine’s 
W.,  . m. 

„ . f- 

St.  Catherine’s, 

Superseded  by  15625. 
„ 15626. 

7346 

Ballyshannon,  . 

Ballyshannon,  . 

„ 15456. 

1717 

1781 

1841 

3045 

3877 

6950 

Gowran,  . m. 

„ . f. 

Mullinakill,  in. 
Rower,  . in. 

Mullinakill,  f. 
Rower,  . f. 

Gowran, 

Dysertmoon,  . 
The  Rower, 
Lisluning, 

The  Rower, 

15365. 

„ 15366. 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 
Superseded  by  15160. 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 
Superseded  by  15161. 

2414 

Thomastown, 

Drumcullen,  . 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

2372 

6769 

9322 

2215 

2438 

5602 

7931 

Cloneen,  . 
Curracreelian,  . 
Kiltycreevagh,  . 
Teneliclc,  . ni. 

„ . f. 

Abbeylara,  m. 

f. 

Columbkill, 

Tagsheenod, 

Killoe, 

Tashinny, 

Abbeylara, 

House  unsuitable. 

Superseded  by  15108. 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

Superseded  by  15^122. 

Clare, 


Cork, 


Kerry, 


Tipperary, 


Waterford, 

Dublin, 


Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 


King’s, 

Longford, 
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III.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Non-Vested  Schools  struck 
off  the  Roll,  &c. — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parisli. 

Reason  for  striking  School 
off  Roll. 

Louth, 

25 

1305 

Kellystown,  m. 
Ardee  Monsty.,  . 

Drumskallon,  . 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

* 

“ 

2095 

Ardee, 

Meath, 

29 

862 

Fraine,  . m. 

Athboy,  . 

;;  : 

: 

3291 

3812 

„ . f. 

Carnisle,  , f. 

Kildalkey, 

Queen  s, 

41 

900 

Oak, 

Trummera, 

Clonenagh,  . 

Superseded  by  15377. 

” ‘ 

906 

” 

„ 15446. 

Westmeath, . 

33 

930 

M ount  Temple, m . 

Ballyloughloe,  . 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation 

„ . 

- 

1208 

„ 

” 

' 

6428 

Kilbride,  , 

Clonfad,  . 

Superseded  by  15307. 

Wexford,  . 

50 

6353 

Camolin,  . m. 

Toome,  . 

„ 15354. 

” 

" ^ 

14170 

„ . f. 

„ 15355. 

Wicklow,  , 

40 ; 

976 

Bray,  . f. 

Old  Connaught, 

Not  required,  owing  to  the  increased 

44 

971 

Haiti  uglass,  m. 

Baltinglass, 

accommodation  provided  by  Ravenswell 
Convent. 

Superseded  by  1 5272. 

Galway,  , 

26 

1319 

Tully, 

Ballinakill, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

» 

32 

5448 

Tuam  P.  L.  U. , 

Tuam,  . . 

Inoperative. 

i) 

35 

1011 

Loughrea,  . f. 

Loughrea, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

ii 

- 

8039 

Menlagh,  . m. 

Killascobe, 

Superseded  by  15444. 

n 

- 

8040 

„ . f. 

Kilbeacanty,  . 

„ 15445. 

•i 

42 

1325 

Killafeen,  . m. 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

ii 

" 

1520 

» • £ 

” 

>■ 

Leitrim, 

31 

8175 

Greenaun  . 

Mohill,  . 

Superseded  by  15339. 

n 

~ 

9005 

Glostermin, 

Fenagh,  . 

„ 15441. 

Majo, 

20 

10004 

Mullanes,  . 

Kilmoremoy,  . 

„ 15555. 

ii 

1613 

Ne  wtownbrowne  f. 

Killedan, . 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

» 

9240 

Aughamore, 

Aughamore, 

Superseded  by  15030-1. 

ioBcommon, 

22 

1080 

RodeBn, 

Aughrim, 

„ 14684-5. 

ii 

- 

10520 

Abbeytown 

Boyle, 

„ 15043. 

.. 

27 

3591 

Convent. 
Atbleague,  m. 

Athleague, 

15308. 

it 

- 

„ . f. 

„ 16309. 

ii  ■ 

35 

1083 

Carrick,  . 

Carn, 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 

%o, 

5 

4618 

Castlegal,  . m. 

Aliamlish, 

Superseded  by  15337. 

n 

Rosses  Lower,  . 

„ 15424. 

it 

11291 

Cahy  (2),  . 

Calry, 

Inoperative. 

ii 

~ 

14456 

St.  Vincent’s 

St.  John’s, 

Superseded  by  15374. 

» . 

20 

22 

4489 

Convent. 

Castlerock, 

Kilmactigue,  . 

Has  permanently  ceased  operation. 



7251 

Carrowreagh, 

Cloonoghill, 

Superseded  by  15220. 

• — ■ 

— 

B 2 
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Appendix.  JV. — List  of  Seventy-three  Schools  to  which  Building  Grants  were  made 
Section  II.,  during  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  December,  1902. 


Qranta  to 
build. 


Number  of  Pupils  to 

| 

o 

Roll 

No. 

be  accommodated. 

County. 

h 

School. 

Parish. 

a 

3 

Males. 

Fo- 

Total. 

» 

s 

Antrim, 

4 

15651 

Lowtown,  . 

Glen  wherry, 

30 

30 

GO 

v.c. 

. 

8 

15667 

Lisburn  Convent, . 

Lisburn,  . 
Skerry, 

_ 

300 

300 

Y.T, 

4 

15684 

Killygore,  . 

50 

50 

100 

Y.C. 

8a 

15688 

St.  Congall’s,  . m. 

Antrim, 

60 

- 

60 

T.I. 

- 

15689 

Do.  . . f. 

l)o. 

_ 

60 

GO 

Y.T. 

. 

8 

15691 

Forth  River, 

Shankill,  . 

75 

75 

150 

Y.T. 

- 

15710 

St.  Mary’s  (No.  1),  . 

Do. 

- 

60 

60 

y.i 

- 

15711 

Do.  (No.  2),  . 

Do. 

_ 

90 

00 

Y.T, 

- 

15712 

Do.  (No.  3),  . 

St.  Congal’s  . f. 

Do. 

- 

150 

150 

Y.T, 

9 

15726 

Do.  . 

“ 

125 

125 

Y.T, 

Armagh,  . 

19 

15652 

Carricknagavna,  . 

Forkhill,  . 

60 

60 

120 

Y.T. 

Donegal, 

5 

15641 

Derrylaglian,  . 

Kilcar, 
Convoy,  ». 

40 

40 

80 

Y.T. 

„ . 

1 

15647 

Lissinisk, 

30 

30 

60 

Y.T. 

„ 

- 

15657 

Dooey, 

Lettermacward. 

40 

40 

80 

Y.T. 

2 

15699 

Drung, 

Upper  Moville,  . 

50 

50 

100 

Y.I, 

” 

2a 

15706 

Gortnabrade, 

Me  vagi',  . 

40 

40 

80 

Y.T. 

Down, 

9 

15357 

Ormeau-park,  . m. 

Knockbreda, 

144 

144 

Y.T. 

, , 

- 

15673 

Do.  . . inft. 

Do. 

150 

150 

300 

Y.T. 

" 

15674 

Do.  . . f. 

Do. 

144 

144 

Y.T. 

Londonderry, 

7 

15704 

Knocknagin, 

Desert  martin,  . 

40 

40 

80 

Y.T. 

„ . 

15713 

Christchurch,  . m. 

Templemore, 

175 

- 

175 

Y.I. 

” 

' 

15714 

Do.  . . f. 

Do. 

~ 

175 

175 

Monaghan, . 

18 

15654 

Knockconan, 

Errigal  Truagh, . 

40 

40 

80 

Y.T. 

- 

15687 

Greenan's  Cross,  . 

50 

50 

>• 

' 

15698 

Annakilly, 

Clones, 

30 

30 

Tyrone, 

15 

15681 

Tullyallen, 

Donaghmore, 

60 

60 

120 

T.T. 

Cork, 

58 

15646 

Coomhola, 

Kilmocomogue, . 

40 

40 

80 

150 

T.T. 

T.T. 

T.T. 

T.I. 

T.T. 

» 

55 

15661 

Cullen,  . . m. 

150 

- 

„ 

- 

15662 

Do.  . . f. 

Do.  . 

- 

150 

„ 

58 

15694 

Crookhaven 

Kilmoe, 

30 

30 

56 

15701 

Gortroe,  . . m 

60 

- 

•i 

- 

15702 

Do.  . . f. 

Do. 

- 

.. 

>1 

58 

15707 

Youngfield,  . 

Kilcaskan, . 

40 

» • 

- 

15716 

Kilcrohane,  . . f 

Kilcrohane, 

Templerobin, 

- 

600 

T.T. 

11 

48 

15718 

St.  Joseph's  (Cove) 

600 

Monastery. 

Kerry, 

57 

54 

15644 

15645 
1 5660 

Tiernaboul,  . . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Clooncurran, 

Kilcummin, 

Do. 

Kinard,  . 

75 

100 

75 

100 

75 

75 

200 

T.T. 

T.T. 

ii 

57 

15668 

Lettir,  . . m. 

Glanbehy, . 

60 

60 

u • 

15669 

Do.  . . f. 

Do. 
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1902.] 


IV.— List  of  Seventy-three  Schools  to  which  Building  Grants  were  made 

,1  m ir.-lL.  01.1  'Tv 1 ono 


County. 

District. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Numb 
bo  ac 

Males. 

51 

15680 

Roxborougli, 

Cahiravilly, 

30 

39 

15685 

Athea, 

m. 

Rathronan, 

175 

” 

_ 

15686 

Do.  . 

f. 

Do.  . 

- 

46 

15692 

Bilboa,  , 

m. 

Doon, 

125 

_ 

15693 

f 

Do.  . 

- 

• • 

" 

15700 

Cloverfield,  . 

Aglisbcormick,  . 

40 

46 

15677 

Lisvernane, 

Clonbeg,  . 

75 

_ 

15678 

Aherlow 

Do.  . 

50 

43 

15696 

Silvermines, 

m 

Kilmore,  . 

75 

_ 

15697 

Do. 

t. 

Do.  . 

- 

» • • 

53 

15703 

Cashel, 

inft. 

Casbel, 

100 

Waterford, . 

49 

15642 

Portlaw  Convent, 

Clonegain, 

_ 

• • • 

48 

15658 

Moonameen,  . 

Ardmore,  . 

40 

Dublin,  , . 

30 

15650 

Corduff, 

Lusk, 

40 

Kildare,  . 

37 

15655 

Robertstown,  . 

Kilmeague, 

50 

Kilkenny,  . 

47 

15G9S 

Goresbridge  Convent,  . 

Grange  Sylvia,  . 

- 

King's,  . 

41 

15656 

Ballykilmurry 

Kilbride,  . 

40 

Wicklow,  . 

40 

15676 

Wicklow,  ’. 

m. 

Drumkay, . 

200 

Galway, 

34a 

15679 

Tawin  Island, 

Ballinacourty,  . 

20 

34 

15708 

Moycullen,  . . 

m. 

Moycullen, 

” 

" 

15709 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

Leitrim,  . 

28 

15665 

Drumlougban, 

Cloone,  . 

60 

>< 

31 

15670 

Curragba,  . 

Kiltubrid, . 

" 

“ 

15690 

Cornagon,  . 

Fenagh,  . 

40 

Mayo, 

32 

15682 

Ballyglas3,  . 

m. 

Crossboyne, 

75 

n 

- 

15683 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

** 

” 

20 

15705 

Rathkell, 

Addergoole, 

40 

Roscommon, 

35 

15648 

m. 

St.  Peter’s 

100 

» 

- 

15649 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

- 

** 

- 

15653 

Ballyforan , . 

f. 

Taughboy, 

- 

n 

32 

15664 

Granlalian,  . 

f. 

Kiltullagh, 

” 

22 

15715 

Tivanagh,  . 

Boyle, 

30 

Sligo, 

12 

15663 

Lugaagal,  . 

Drumcliffe, 

50 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 
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18  : Buying  Grants  cancelled,  and  Burning  Cases  brought  into  operation.  [» 

^ V‘~LlST  °f  THEEE  BDIL”™a„^TS  ^celled  during  the  Twelve  Montis 

ended  31st  December,  1902. 


Section  IT* 

a 

Building 

grants 

cancelled 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

| Roll 
| No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested. 

Reason  for  cancelling  Grant. 

Londonderry, 

2 

15168 

Christ  Church  m. 

Templemore, 

V.T. 

Site  abandoned. 

” 

~ 

15169 

Do.  f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Do. 

Mayo, 

20 

15613 



Ardnaree  inft. 

Kilmoremoy. 

V.T. 

Do. 

Building  VI.- 

cases 

brought 


■I" t'S  £=* 


operation. 

County. 

Dis 

trio 

- Roll 
No. 

School. 

Parish. 

I Hoy 
vest.c 

d|  Manager. 

!!§ 

Antrim, 
»»  • 

3 

4 
8 

15296 

15391 

15525 

St.  dean’s,  . 
Hazelbank,  . 
Holycross  . f. 

Armoy, 
Racavan,  , 
Shankill,  . 

V.T 

V.T. 

V.T 

Rev.  W.  Murphy,  P.P., 
Mr.  David  Beggs, . 

V ery  Rev.  Malady 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

” * 

9 

15546 

15536 

Do.  . inft. 

St.  Congal’s  m. 

Do. 

Do. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Gavin. 

Do.  , 

Very  Rev.  D.  M'Casbin 

R.C. 

R.C, 

” ' 

- 

15726 

Do.  f# 

Do. 

V.T. 

Adm. 

Do.  . . . 

R.C. 

Armagh, 

11 

16 

15310 

15276 

Portadown  Convt. 
Derrykerrib, 

Drumcree, 

Tartaraghan, 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Harbison, 
Very  Rev.  M.  Canon 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Cavan,  . 

23 

15416 

Lisamey, 

Drung, 

V.T. 

O’Brien,  P.p. 

Rev.  Patrick  M‘Gauran, 

R.C. 

» • 

24 

31 

15111 

15452 

Cornasans,  . 
Kildallon,  , 

Kildrumsherda 
Kildallon,  . 

V.T. 

V.T. 

p.p. 

Rev.  P.  Gilchreest,  P.P., 
Rev.  H.  Newman,  P.P., 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Donegal, 

5 

15229 

15271 

Meenavalley, 
tcCinel  Conaill,”  . 

Killybegs, 
Donegal.  . 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Kelly,  P.P. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  M'Fadden, 

R.C. 

R.C. 

i» 

6 

15209 

15394 

Lisraulladuff, 
Meenbane,  . . 

Docaghmorc, 

Stranorlar, 

V.T. 

V.T. 

P.P. 

Rev.  B.  M'LoughPn,  p.p., 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Down,  . 
» • 

9 

10 

17 

15357 

15673 

15674 

15117 

15118 
15314 

Ormeau  Park  m. 
Do.  . inft. 

Do.  . f. 

Dundouald  . m. 

Do.  . f 

Drumaroad,  . 

Knockbreda, 

Do. 

Do. 

Dundonald, 

Do.  . 

Loughinisland,  . 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

M‘Glynn,  r p.,  v.F. 
Rev.  J.  MacMillan, 

Do.  ... 

Do.  ... 

Rev.  J.  Bingham, . 

Do.  . 

Rev.  P.  M‘ Cam  bridge, 

Pres 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Fret. 

R.C 

Fermanagh,  . 

13 

15439 

Moughley, 

Galloon,  , 

V.T. 

P P. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Meegan, 

R.C. 

Londonderry, 

7 

15246 

Garvagb, 

Errigal, 

V.T. 

P.P. 

Rev.  1’.  Madill,  ll.d.  . 

Pres. 

Monaghan,  . 

18 

15300 

Clones  (Fortview), 

Clones,  . 

V.C. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Finlay, 

E.C. 

Tyrone, 

6 

15 

15269 

15336 

15297 

15298 

Beltony, 

Lackin, 

Mullinahoe  . m. 
Do.  , f. 

Cappagh.  . 
Lower  Baloney, 
Ardboe,  , 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

V.T. 

v.  r. 

V.T. 

D.n. 

Rev.  J.  O’ Kane,  P P.,  • 
Rev.  F.  Healy,  p.p. 
Rev.  J.  Loughrnn,  P.P. 
Do.  ... 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C 

Clare,  . 

42 

15370 

Killaloe  , m. 

Killaloe,  . 

V.T. 

Very  Rev.  J.  M'Inerney, 

R.C. 

»* 

51 

5350 

15351 

Stonehall  . m. 
Do.  f. 

iilconry,  . 
Do. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

p p. 

Rev  J.  Daly,  Adm.,  . 
Do., 

R.C. 

R.C 

Cork,  . 

55 

15346 

5347 

lall^vourney  m. 

Jallyvourney,  . 
Do.  . . 

V.T. 

V.T. 

'lev.  M.  Walsh,  p.p.,  • 
Do.  . . • 

R.C. 

R.C, 
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2j  Building  Cases  brought  into  operation. 

VI.— List  of  Ninety  Building  Cases  brought  into  operation  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ended  31st  December,  1902 — continued. 


Dis-  Roll 
trict.  No. 


15366 

15160 

15161 


School. 

Dromagh 

m. 

Do. 

f. 

St.  Michael's 

(Slievereagh.) 

Kilcrohane  . 

m. 

Do. 

f. 

Loughfouder, 

Kilsarcon  . 

m. 

Do. 

f. 

Ftale  View,  . 

Ballingarry  Convt. 

Garnakilka,  . 

Ballingeary,  . 

Mullinahone  . 

m. 

Do. 

f. 

Clogheen  . 

m. 

St.  Catherine’s 

m. 

Do. 

f. 

Bally  shannon, 

Gowran 

m. 

Do. 

f. 

Rower  . 

m. 

Do. 

f. 

Clonbulloge  . 

m. 

Do. 

f. 

St.  Bernard’s 

ni. 

St.  Bridget's . 

f. 

Kiltycreev  agh, 

Oak, 

Truiumera,  . 

Dalystown,  . 

Camolin 

m. 

Do. 

f. 

Baltinglass  . 

m. 

St.  Mary’s  (M 

en- 

lack) 

in. 

Do. 

f. 

Gortnasilla,  . 

St.  Patrick’s  (C 

ar- 

tron). 

Glostermin,  . 

Porturlin, 

Breaffy, 

St.  Mary ’8  (Augha- 

moie) 

m. 

Do. 

f. 

St  Joseph's  Convt. 

Ballinvilla  . 

f.  | 

f.  Do.  . 
. Abbeyfeale, 


v.c.  Rev.  J.  Casey,  P.P., 


v.t.  Rev.  T.  O’ Learyr,  p.p.,  . R.C. 
v.t.  Do.  . . • R.C. 

v.c.  Rev.  J.  Neligau,  p.p.,  . R.C. 
v.t.  Rev.  J.  K.  Fitzgerald, p.p.  R.C. 
v.t.  Do.  , . . R.C. 

v.t.  Rev.  M.  Casey,  p.p.,  . R.C. 

v.t.  Mrs.  M.  R.  Cooke,  . R.C. 

v.t.  Very  Rev.  W.  Corcoran,  R.C. 
p.p. 

v.t.  Rev.  R.  Power,  p.p.,  . R.C. 

v.t.  Rev.  W.  Cantwell,  p.p.,  R.C. 
v.t.  Do.  . . . R-C. 

v.t.  Rev.  R.  Phelan,  p.p.,  . R.C. 


s m.  St.  Catherine’s, . v.t.  Rev.  F.  W.  Greer, 


Do.  . 
Bally  shannon, 


Bally shan non,  . v.t.  Rev.  W.  Ransbott,  p.p.  R.C. 

Gowran,  . . v.t.  Very  Rev.  J.  Canon  R.C. 

Carroll,  p.p. 

Do.  . . V.T.  Do.  ...  K.c. 

The  Rower,  . V.T.  Rey.  P.  Nolan,  P.P.,  . KC. 

Do.  . . V.T.  Do.  . . . k-G. 

Clonsast,  . . V.T.  Rey.  J.  Dunne,  P.P.,  . R.C. 

Do.  . . v.t.  Do.  ...  K.c. 

Abbeylaia,  . V.T.  Rev.  TV.  Gray,  P.P.,  . R-C. 

Do.  , . V.T.  Do.  . . . 

Killoe,"  1 ."  v.t.  Rev.  J.  Keville,  P.P.,  . K-C. 

Clonenagh,  . V.T.  Rey.  E.  Brennan,  P.P.,  . R-C. 

Do.  . . V.T.  Do.  ...  R-C. 

Clonfad,  , . V-T-  Rev.  Chris.  Murray,  p.p.,  R-C. 

Toomc,  . . V.T.  Rev.  P.  Doyle,  P.P.,  . R-C. 

Do.  . . V.T.  Do.  ...  R-C. 

Baltinglass,  . V.T.  Rev.  T.  O’Neill,  P.P.,  . R-C. 

Killascobe,  . v.t.  Rey.  P.  Colgan,  P.P.,  . R-C. 

Do.  . vt.  Do.  ...  R-C. 

Innismagra®,  . v.T.  Very  Rev.  J.  Dolan,  P.P , R.C. 

V.F. 

Mohill  , . V.T.  Very  Rev.  F.  Canon  R-C. 

Donogliue,  P.P. 

Fenagh,  . . V.T.  Rev.  D.  Grey,  P.P.,  . Rc. 

Kiloommon-Eoi.,  V.T.  Rev.  J.  J.  Hegarty  P.P.,  R.C. 

Kilmoremoy,  . V.T.  Rev.  J Naugbton,  Adn..,  K.C. 


v.t.  Rev.  J.  P Canning,  P P.  R-C. 


Do.  . 

. Clonfad,  . 

di.  Toome, 
f.  Do.  , 

m.  Baltinglass, 


v.t.  Rev.  B.  G.  Freely,  p.p., 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
C. 

Building 
cases 
brought 
into  opera- 
tion. 


Building 
cases 
not  yet 
Drought 
into  opera- 
tion. 


Building  Cases  not  in  operation  on  31sd  December,  1902.  pgj 

VT.—Lkt  of  Ninety  Building  Cases  brought  into  operation  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ended  31st  December,  1902 — continued.  ° 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Roscommon,  . 
» 

22 

14684 

14685 
15043 

Aughrim  . m. 

Do.  . f. 

Abbeytown  Convt. 

Aughrim,  . 

Do.  . 
Boyle, 

: ” • • 

27 

15219 

15308 

Corraslira,  . 
Athleague  . m. 

Ogulla, 

Athleague, 

- 

15309 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

Sligo,  . 

12 

15374 

15424 

St.  Vincent’s  Con., 
Seaview, 

St.  Joliu’s, 
Drumcliffe, 

” ' ' 

20 

21 

22 

5 

15049 

15343 

15500 

15220 

15337 

Largan, 

Carniara, 

Kilmactigue  . m. 
Carrowreagh, 
Castlegal,  . m. 

Kilmactigue, 
Mullinabreena,  . 
Kilmactigue, 
Cloonoghill, 
Ahamlish,  . 

Ho 

vested. 


Rev.  P.  A.  Flanagan,  p.p, 

Do.  . . 

Very  Rev.  B.  Coyne.p.p., 

v.F. 

Rev.  J.  O’Brien,  p.p. 
Very  Rev.  J Canon 
Casey,  p.p. 

Do.  . . . 

Mrs.  11.  B.  Woulfe,  . 
Very  Rev.  M.  Canon 

Harte,  Adm 
Rev.  B.  Quinn,  Adm , . 
Do.  . . . 

D».  . . . 

Rev.  J.  Gunning,  p.p,  . 
Rev.  W.  Crofton,  P.P.,  . 


VII.— List  of  Two  Hundeed  and  Sixty-seyen  Vested  Schools,  towards  * 
election  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had 
not  come  into  operation  on  31st  December,  1902 


County. 


Armagh, 


Cavan, 


Dunseverick, 

Killagan, 

Dunaghy, 

Racavan, 

Culfeightnm, 

Glenwherry, 

Skerry, 

Shankill, 

Lisburn, 

Shankill, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Antrim, 

Do. 

Shankill. 

Do. 

Do. 

Lurgan, 

Do. 

Cieggan, 

Kilmore, 

Killjoy, 

Do. 

Forkhill, 

Killinkere, 

Knockbride, 

Killinkere, 

Do. 

Knockbride, 

Templeport, 


Roll 

No. 

School. 

Number  of  Pupils 
to  bo  accommodate! 

llov 

Males 

Fo- 

Total 

Tested. 

15392 

Dunseverick, 

40 

40 

110 

V.T. 

15519 

Cloughmills, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

15188 

Tullybane, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

15369 

Lisnamurrican,  . 

50 

50 

100 

V.C. 

15481 

St.  Columba’s,  . 

40 

40 

30 

V.T. 

15651 

Lowtown,  . 

30 

30 

60 

V.C. 

15684 

Killygore,  . 

50 

50 

100 

V.C, 

15596 

Baden  Powell-street, 

150 

150 

300 

V.I 

15667 

Lisburn  Convent, 

_ 

300 

300 

V.I. 

15691 

Forth  River, 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

15710 

St.  Mary’s  No.  1, 

60 

60 

V.I. 

15711 

Do.  No  2, 

_ 

90 

90 

V.T, 

15712 

Do.  No.  3, 

_ 

150 

150 

V.T. 

15688 

St.  Congall's, 

m. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.t 

15689 

Do. 

f. 

_ 

60 

60 

v.t 

15538 

Derryvolgie, 

139 

130 

269 

V.T. 

J5249 

Milliield, 

m. 

250 

_ 

250 

V.T. 

15250 

Do. 

f. 

225 

225 

V.I. 

15453 

Lurgan, 

m. 

125 

125 

V.C. 

15454 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

125 

125 

V.C. 

15568 

Dorsey, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

15583 

Mullavilly. 

60 

60 

120 

v.c. 

15447 

Dromantee, 

m. 

175 

_ 

175 

V.T. 

15448 

Do. 

f. 

175 

175 

V.T. 

15652 

Carricknagavna, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

15039 

Lisnagirl  (2), 

40 

40 

80 

v.t. 

15196 

Greaghagaron,  . 

30 

30 

60 

VT 

15502 

Killinkere, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

15503 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

15591 

Corlatty  Carroll, 

30 

30 

60 

vti 

15579 

Drumleaden,  . 

60 

60 

120 
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] Building  Cates  not  in  operation  on  31st  December,  1902. 
TIL— List  of  Two  Hundked  and  Sixty-seven  Vested  Schools — continued. 


Number  of  Pupils 
to  bo  accommodated.  jjqw 
I p I vested. 

Males.  Totai. 


1 Templecrone, 

- Upr.  Templecrone, 

- Rogsmill,  > 

- Tullyfern, 

- Conwal, 

Do. 

- Clondavaddog, 

Do. 

Do. 

- Lower  Killybegs, 

- Convoy, 

- Lettermacward, 

2 Clonea, 

- Upper  Faban, 

- Upper  Moville, 

2a  Alevagb, 

5 Kilbarron,  . 

- Glencolumbkille, 

- Killagbtee,  . 

- Kilcar, 

6 Donoughmore, 

2 Comber, 

11  Seapatrick,  . 

2 Templemore, 

Do.  . 

7 Desertmartin, 

18  Clones, 

Do. 

- Errigal  Truagh, 

- Tullycorbet,  . 

Do., 

- Killevan, 

6 Skirts  of  Urney, 
Do. 

- Upper  Badoney, 

14  Termonagurk, 

- Clogherney,  . 

- Fintona, 

15  Donagkmore, 

42  F eakle,  . 

- Kilmoe, 

- O’Gonnelloe, 

45  Kilmayley,  . 

Do. 

48  Clonpriest,  . 
Do. 

- Templerobin, 

52  Kilbolane,  . 

55  Kilmichael,  . 

Do. 

- Macroom,  . 

Do. 

- Cullen, 

Do. 

56  Donouglimore, 

Do. 

- Fermoy, 

- Gortroe, 

Do. 


15005  Meenbanad,  . 

15153  Cummin,  . . . 

15239  Derryhassen, 

15338  Milford,  . . 

15364  Ballystrang, 

15634  Letteraenuy  (2), 

15393  Cashel  (2), 

15521  Ballymicbael,  . 

15532  Croaghross,  . 

15554  Goitnacart,  . 

15647  Lissinisk, 

15657  Dooey,  . . 

15493  Inishtrahull  Island,  . 
15627  Tooban,  . . 

15699  Drung, 

15706  Gortnabrade, 

14705  Ballyshannon  Convent, 
15241  Teelin, 

15499  Dunkineely  (2), 

15641  Derrylaghan,  . 

1 5227  Tievebrack, 

15417  Crossnacreevy,  . 
j 15548  Rathfriland-street, 


Christ  Church,  , m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Knccknagin,  . 

Aughnashalvey, 

Annakilly, 

Errigal  Truagh, 
Knockconan,  . 
Corboy,  . . xn. 

Do.  . . f. 

Greenau’s  Cross, 

Castlederg  Edwards,  m. 

Do.  do.,  f. 
Glenrone,  . 

St.  Columbki lie’s, 
Seskinore  (2),  . 
Lisnacrieve, 
Tullyallen,  . 


60  60  120 

40  40  80 

60  60  120 

75  75  150 

40  40  80 

75  75  150 

75  75  150 

75  75  150 

40  40  80 

30  30  60 

30  30  60 

40  40  80 

30  30  60 

50  50  100 

50  50  100 

40  40  80 

_ 300  300 

75  75  150 

50  50  100 

40  40  80 

30  30  60 

40  40  80 

60  60  120 

175  - 176 

175  175 
40  40  80 

40  40  80 

30  30  60 

30  30  60 

40  40  80 


15254  Flagmount, 

15520  Caherhurley,  . 

15549  Ballybran,  , 

15408  Connolly,  . . m. 

15409  Do.  . . f. 

15516  Clonpriest,  . rn. 

15517  Do.  . . f. 

15718  St.  Joseph’s  (Cove), 

Mony. 

15159  Bunmona,  . 

15478  Toamcs,  . . m 

15479  Do.  . . f 

15597  Macroom,  . m 

15598  Do.  . f 

15661  Cullen,  . . m 

15662  Do.  . . f 

15323  Kilcullen,  . . m 

15324  Do.  . 

15594  Grange, 

15701  Gortroe,  . . m 

J 5702  Do.,  . . 1 


40  40  80 

50  50  100 

40  40  80 

30  30  60 

60  60  120 

50  50  100 

40  40  80 

60  60  120 

100  - 100 

I - 100  100 


30  30  60 

75  - 75 


60  60 
50  50  100 
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BuHding  Cases  not  in  operation  on  31si  December,  1902. 


Appmdix.  YU. — List  of  Two  Hundked  and  Sixty-seven  Vested  Schools- 

-continuei 

c. 

Number  of  Tupi 

— 

Building  County. 

cases 

not  yet 

trie 

Parish. 

Roll 

School. 

|to  be  accommodat 

Mai 

TMed. 

1. 

brought  

— 

Into  opera-  _ , 
tion.  Cork, 

58 

Schull, 

1555i 

Duubeacon,  . 

6( 

6 

U 

» • 

- 

Aughadown, 

15561 

Lisheen,  . . m 

lot 

- 

it  • 

- 

Do. 

1556. 

Do.  . . f 

lot 

V.I. 

» . 

- 

Kilmocomogue, 

15641 

Coomhola, 

40 

4t 

n 

- 

Kilmoe, 

1569- 

Crookhaven,  . 

30 

3(J 

»>  • 

- 

Kilcaskan,  . 

15707 

Youngfield,  . 

40 

40 

80 

H 

59 

Desertserges, 

15630 

Kilcolman,  , m 

60 

60 

99  • 

- 

Do. 

15631 

Do.  . f 

60 

u 

60 

Dunderrow,  . 

15550 

Ballyliedan.  , m 

100 

100 

Y.T, 

V.I. 

” 

“ 

Do. 

15551 

Do.  . . f 

- 

100 

100 

Kerry, 

39 

Kilshenane,  . 

14998 

Lyreacrompane,  . 

St.  Joseph’s  (Miltown) 

100 

100 

200 

V.I. 

n 

Kilcolman,  . 

14572 

200 

_ 

200 

V.I, 

« • 

Veil  try  ai  d K 
drum. 

15592 

Ventry,  . . m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.I. 

99  • 

- 

Do. 

15593 

do.  . . f. 

100 

100 

99 

- 

Ballinaconrty, 

15600 

Brackluin,  . m. 

175 

175 

V.I, 

99 

~ 

Do. 

15601 

do.  . . f. 

175 

175 

V.I. 

99 

- 

Kinard, 

15660 

Clooncurran,  , 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

99  • 

57 

Knockane,  . 

11344 

Brida, 

30 

30 

60 

V.I. 

99  > 

- 

Cahir,  . 
Kilcummin,  . 

14330 

Camburn,  . , 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

99  • 

- 

15644 

75 

75 

V.T. 

99  • 

- 

Do. 

15645 

75 

75 

V.T. 

*9  • 

- 

Glanbehy, 

15668 

Lettir,  . . m. 

60 

60 

V.T. 

99 

“ 

Do. 

15669 

Do.,  . . f. 

60 

60 

V.T. 

Limerick,  . 

39 

Rathronan,  . 

15100 

Clash, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

99  9 . 

Do. 

15685 

Athea,  . . m. 

175 

175 

V.T. 

99  • • 

Do. 

15686 

175 

175 

125 

V.T. 

99  . 

46 

Doon,  . . 

15692 

Bilbon,  . . m. 

125 

V.T. 

99  • • 

— 

Do. 

15693 

125 

125 

V.T. 

99  • • 

- 

Aglishcormick, 

15700 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

99 

51 

Cabiravilly,  . 

15680 

Roxborough, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

Tipperary,  . 

36 

Bally  mackey, 

15560 

Ballinrea, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

99  • 

Clogher, 

15273 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

99  t 

- 

Buolick,  , 

15533 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

99  • 

- 

Kilmore,  . 

15535 

50 

50 

100 

V.I. 

99 

~ 

Do. 

15696 

Silvermines,  . m. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

99  • 

— 

Do. 

15697 

Do.  . . f. 

Z5 

75 

V.T. 

99 

46 

Clonbeg, 

15677 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

99  • 

- 

Do. 

15678 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

99  9 

51 

St.  John’s,  . 

15526 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

.9 

53 

Casliel, 

15703 

Cashel,  . . inft 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

Waterford,  . 

48 

Lismore  and  Mo- 
collop. 

15457 

Cappoquin  Convent,  . 

- 

300 

300 

V.I. 

99  9 

Do.  , 

15528 

120 

_ 

120 

V.T. 

99  • 

- 

Do.  , 

Do. 

15540 

15541 

Ballyduff  (2),  . m. 

75 

75 

75 

75 

V. I. 

VI. 

9. 

- 

Ardmore, 

1 5658 

40 

40 

80 

V.I. 

99 

Clonegaiu, 

15642 

Portlaw  Convent, 

300 

300 

Dublin, 

30 

Golmpatrick, 

15569 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

99 

- 

Lusk,  . 

15650 

40 

40 

80 

9. 

St.  Peter’s,  . 

15572 

Rathmines  Township, 

40 

40 

80 

Kildare,  . 

29 

37 

Burney,  . , 

'faas,  . 

15303 

15040 

Jlogherincol, 

50 

50 

400 

100 

400 

V.I 

V.T. 

99  • . 

- 

Kilmeague,  . 

1 5655 

50 

50 

00 

99 

Kildare, 

15599 

\ildare  Convent, 

- 

200 

200 

Kilkenny,  . 

47 

49 

Grange  Sylvia. 

15695 

_ 

(10 

00 

V.T. 

99  ! ! 

Portnascully, 
Do.  . 

15340 

5341 

2arrigeen,  . . ni. 

25 

- 

_ 

25 

25 

25 

V.T. 

99 

- 

Kilmacow,  . . 

5632 

Cilmacow  Convent,  . 

- 

50 

50 
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| Building  Cases  not  in  operation  on  31st  December,  1902, 
III -list  of  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-seven  Vested  Schools— continued. 


Number  of  Pupils 
to  be  accommodated.  TT 

. How 

I Wo  Tested. 


36  Letterluna, 
41  Killoughy, 
Do. 

- Clonyliurk, 

- Kilbride, 


29  Ratlikenny, 
Do. 

41  Roseuallis, 

- Clonenagh, 

- Bordwell, 

43  Rathdowney, 

44  Killeshin, 


33  Ardmurcher, 
Do. 

- Kilcleigh, 

50  Menlagh,  . 

- Ballycanew,  . 

Do.  . 

- Broadway,  . 


40  Kilcool,  . 

- Drumkay,  . 

27  Ballynakill,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- Kilbegnet,  . 

32  Kilconly,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

- Dunmore, 

34  Moyrus,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

- Ross,  . 

Do. 

- Omey, 

- Killanin, 

- Moycullen,  . 

Do. 

34a  Abbey k nock  moy, 

- Ballinacourty, 

35  Clonkeen  Kerrill, 

- Kilquain, 

12  Killeebadeema, 
Do. 

- Kinvara,  . 

5 Rossinver,  . 

- Do. 

1-  Drumleasc,  . 

28  Cloone, 

Do. 

“ Do.  . 

31  Do. 

- Do. 


Cadamstown, 

Mount  Bolus,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Portarlington  Convt., 
Ballykilmurry,  . 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Convt., 

Rathkenny,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Derrylamogue,  . 

Ballyfin,  . 

Foxrock,  . ■ 

Rathdowney, 

St.  Josephs,  Carlow, 
Graigue. 

Streamstown,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Moate  Convent, 

Oulart, 

Ballycanew,  . m. 

Do.  . f. 

St.  Mary’s  (Lady’s 
Island). 


15553  Delgany , 

15272  Wicklow,  * 

1 5427  Tobberoe,  . 

15428  Do.  . 

15587  Gortnadeeve, 

15588  Do.  . 

15586  Friaryland, 

15475  Castlegrove, 

15476  Do. 

15508  Bvooklawn, 

15561  Ballinlass, 

15389  Roundstone, 
15513  Inishlacken, 

15534  Kilkerrin, 

15482  Cornamona, 

15486  Do. 

15099  Inishturk  Islam 
15518  Knock, 

15708  Moycullen, 

15709  Do.  . 

15411  Crumlin,  . 

15679  Tawin  Island, 

15429  Clonkeen  Kerri 

15570  Raheen, 

15071  Killeenadcema, 

15072  Do. 

15523  Kinvara  Convent, 

15433  Glenaniffo, 

15434  Do. 

1 5382  Drumlease, 

15616  Fearglass,  . 

15617  Do.  . 

15665  Drumloughan, 

15442  Cloone, 

15443  Do.  . 


Upper  Drumreilly,  14794  Drumconra, 
Do.  . . 14795  Do. 


40  40  80- 

75  - 75 

75  75 

_ 300  300 

40  40  80 


30  30  60 

75  75  150 

40  40  80 


60  60  120 

60  - 60 

60  60 

50  50  100 


30  30  60 

200  - 200 


60  60  120 

75  - 75 

75  75 

75  75  150 

40  40  80 

80  80 

30  30  60 

50  50  100 


30  I 30  60 

30  30  60 


80  80 
20  20  40 


30  30  60 

75  - 75 


75  75  150 

75  - 75 


60  60  120 

75  - 75 
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Appendix. 


Building 
eases 
not  yet 
brought 
into  opera-  ' 
tion. 


Building  Cases  not  in.  operation  on  31si  December,  1902. 

VII- — List  of  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-seven  Vested  Schools— contimtd. 


— 

— 

1 Number  of  Pupils 

Dis- 

trict. 

Parish. 

Rcll 

School. 

jto  be  accommodated. 

No. 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Total. 

Leitrim, 

31 

Kiltubrid, 

15356 

Aughacasliel, 

60 

60 

120 

„ 

- 

Do. 

15670 

Curragha,  . 

30 

30 

60 

»» 

“ 

Feuagh,  , , 

15690 

Cornagon  . 

40 

40 

80 

Mayo, 

20 

Rathreagli,  . 

15423 

Mount  Palmer 

30 

30 

GO 

„ 

- 

Kilbride, 

15477 

Killeen, 

50 

50 

100 

„ 

- 

Addergoole,  . 

15705 

Rathkell,  . 

40 

40 

80 

ft 

21 

Kilmovee,  . 

14530 

Kilkelly,  . 

. inft. 

54 

54 

108 

— 

Do. 

15589 

Orlar,  i 

75 

75 

- 

Do. 

15590 

Do.  . 

f. 

75 

75 

„ 

- 

Kilconduff,  . 

15542 

Swinford  Convent 

400 

400 

„ 

- 

Aghamore,  . , 

15608 

St.  Patrick’s, 

100 

100 

” 

" 

Do. 

15609 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

100 

100 

„ 

26 

Burrishoole, . 

13098 

Kilmore,  . 

f. 

75 

75 

„ 

- 

A chill, 

14866 

Butterworth, 

30 

30 

60 

tt 

- 

Do. 

15225 

Achilbeg,  . 

30 

30 

60 

32 

Annagb,  . 

15539 

Logboy, 

m. 

75 

_ 

ib 

„ 

- 

Do. 

15576 

f. 

75 

'lb 

: 

Crossboyne,  . 
Do. 

15682 

15683 

Ballyglass, 

m. 

f. 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Roscommon, 

21 

Tiboliine,  . . 

15255 

Don,  . 

125 

_ 

125 

„ 

- 

Do. 

15256 

Do.  . 

f. 

125 

125 

- 

Do. 

15425 

Fairymount, 

125 

_ 

125 

„ 

- 

Do. 

15426 

Do. 

f. 

_ 

125 

125 

„ 

- 

Do. 

15543 

Tibohine,  . 

125 

_ 

125 

- 

Do. 

15544 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

125 

125 

22 

Boyle, 

15584 

Grange, 

50 

50 

100 

„ 

- 

Do. 

15585 

Deerpark, 

50 

50 

100 

- 

Do. 

15628 

St.  Joseph’s  Monv. 

300 

- 

300 

- 

Do. 

15715 

Tivanagn,  . 

30 

30 

60 

27 

Roscommon, 

15083 

St.  Mary’s  Con 

. 

600 

600 

tt 

- 

Baslick 

15545 

Castleplunkett, 

50 

50 

100 

— 

Ballintubber, 

15610 

100 

- 

100 

- 

Do. 

15611 

Do.  . 

_ 

100 

100 

tt 

32 

Kiltullagh,  . 

15557 

Cloonfad,  . 

m. 

125 

- 

125 

- 

Do. 

15558 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

125 

125 

150 

„ 

- 

Do. 

1 5664 

f. 

_ 

150 

» 

33 

Cam,  . 

15413 

Brideswell, 

50 

50 

100 

- 

Creagh, 

15531 

Newtown, 

75 

75 

150 

- 

Taughmaconnell,  . 

15614 

Taughmaconnell, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

it 

- 

Do. 

15615 

Do.  . 

f. 

— 

75 

„ 

- 

St.  Peter’s,  . 

15648 

100 

- 

J02. 

„ 

- 

Do. 

15649 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

100 

10U 

» 

" 

Taughboy, 

15653 

Ballyforan, 

f. 

- 

80 

Sligo, 

12 

Killoran, 

15378 

Rockfield,  . 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

„ 

- 

Do 

15379 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

75 

i. 

- 

Drumcliffe,  . 

15421 

Ballyconnell, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

it 

- 

Do. 

15422 

Do. 

f. 

- 

75 

n 

- 

Do. 

15527 

Rougliley, 

30 

30 

100 

tt 

- 

Do. 

15663 

50 

„ 

20 

Kilglass,  . . 

Rilmacshalgan, 

15571 

40 

60 

125 

125 

tt 

21 

15607 

Gleneaskey, 

30 

Achonry, 

Do. 

15514 

15515 

Tubbercurry, 

m. 

f. 

125 

125 

„ 

- 

Do. 

15573 

Do.  . 

. inft. 

50 

50 

75 

75 

75 

75 

100 

75 

n 

22 

Kilfree, 

15213 

Clonanure, . 

m. 

75 

- 

„ 

— 

Do. 

15214 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

„ 

- 

Kilmacallan, . 

15217 

m. 

75 

- 

„ 

_ 

Do. 

15218 

Do. 

f. 

- 

- 

Toomour, 

15342 

Keash. 

50 

50 

n 

- 

Aghanagh,  . 

15574 

Clohogue,  . 

m. 

75 

75 

tt 

— 

Do. 

15575 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

120 

" 

- 

Killadoon,  . 

15606 

Mount  Town, 

60 
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J02.]  Schools  placed  on  Suspended  List ; removed  from  Suspended  List 


VIII.— List  of  Ten  Schools  placed  on  the  Suspended  List  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ended  31st  December,  1902. 


Dist. 

Roll 

No. 

Soliool. 

Parish. 

How 

vested. 

Reason  for  placing  Soliool  on 
Suspended  List. 

Legal, 

6 

1363 

Gorti  char,  . 

Donaghmore,  . 

V.T. 

Superseded  by  15201. 

I . i.'ini'.rry. 

7 

12187 

Hall-street, 

(Maghera.) 

f! 

Maghera,  . 

v.c. 

Amalgamated  with  12186. 

m 

55 

2157 

Dromagh, 

m. 

Dromtariffe, 

V.T. 

„ 15380. 

_ 

2158 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

„ 15381. 

54 

3263 

Kilsarcon,  . 

Dysert, 

V.T. 

„ 14797/8. 

41 

812 

Clonbulloge, 

m. 

Clonsast,  . 

V.T. 

Superseded  by  15235. 

mm 

813 

Do.  . 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

15236. 

■iirim, 

12 

10259 

Gortnasilla, 

Innismagrath,  . 

V.C. 

„ 15133. 

7IH 

20 

1092 

Largan, 

Kilmactigue, 

V.T. 

15049. 

m 

21 

1349 

Kilmactigue, 

m. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

„ 1 5500. 

Appendix. 

Section  II 
C. 

Schools 

suspended. 


IX.— List  op  Forty-five  Schools  (Vested)  removed  from  Suspended 
List  during  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  December,  1902. 


Suspended 

Schools 

removed. 


County. 


Antrim, 

Cavan, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Donegal, 
Fermanagh , 

Londonderry 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Do., 

Do, 

Clare, 

Do., 

Cork, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do.,  • 
Do., 

Kerry, 

Do, 

Waterford, 

Kilkenny. 

Do., 

Kings, 


Do., 

Do., 

Louth, 

Do.; 

Meath, 

Do., 

Do, 

Westmeath 

Do., 

Galway, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Mayo, 


Dist.  J 

Roll 

No. 

Soliool. 

Parish. 

How 

vested. 

4 

1353 

Bally  verdock, 

m. 

Culfeightrim, . 

V.C. 

23 

J53 

St.  Joseph’s 

m. 

Drumlummon, 

V.T. 

- 

154 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

V.T. 

- 

157 

Coolboyogue, 

m. 

lTrney.  . . 

V.T. 

- 

158 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

V.T. 

- 

3370 

Kilnaleck, 

f. 

Annagh, 

V.T. 

1 

1164 

Derrvbeg, 

Tullaghobegley, 

V.C. 

13 

281 

Drumbarry. 

Galloon, 

V.T. 

- 

288 

Tulnaguigay, 

Magheracul  money,  . 

V.T. 

3 

7672 

Miltown, 

Agnadowey,  . 

V.C. 

18 

1773 

Knockatallen, 

f. 

Tyda'  net,  . 

V.T. 

14 

390 

Carrigans  Lower, 

Cappagh. 

V.T. 

15 

1376 

Strawmacklemartin 

Kildress,  . . 

V.T. 

- 

10500 

Stewartstown, 

inft. 

Donaghenry,  . 

V.C. 

42 

2383 

Ballinruan, 

in. 

Inchicronan,  . 

V.T. 

- 

12930 

Do., 

f 

Do 

V.T. 

56 

1542 

Blarney, 

f. 

Blarney, 

V.T. 

- 

3930 

Kilpadder, 

K illsharrig, 

V.T. 

58 

3995 

Ballingeary, 

m. 

Iuchigeela, 

V.T. 

59 

1275 

Sherkin  Island, 

Tullagh 

V T. 

- 

2112 

Conscroneen, 

m. 

Myross,  . 

V.T. 

- 

2113 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

V.T, 

57 

2193 

Filemore, 

m. 

Killinane, 

V.T. 

- 

2194 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

V.T. 

53 

4137 

Coolnahorna, 

Mothell, 

V.T. 

49 

1841 

Mullinakill, 

m. 

Dysertmoon,  . 

V.T. 

- 

3877 

Do., 

f. 

Lisluning,  . 

V.T- 

36 

2414 

Thomastown, 

Drumcullen,  . 

V.T. 

28 

2372 

Cloneen, 

Columbkill,  . 

V.T. 

33 

2215 

Tenelick,  . 

m. 

Tashinny, 

V.T. 

- 

2438 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

V.T. 

25 

1305 

Kellystown, 

m. 

Drumshallon,  . 

V.C. 

- 

2095 

Ardee  Monastery, 

Ardee,  . 

V.T. 

29 

862 

Fraine, 

m. 

Athboy, 

V.T. 

- 

3291 

Do., 

f. 

Do , . 

V.T. 

- 

3812 

Carnisle, 

f. 

Kildalkey, 

V.T. 

33 

930 

Mount  Temple, 

m. 

Ballyloughloe, 

V.T. 

- 

1208 

Do., 

f. 

Do,,  . 

V.T. 

26 

1319 

Tully, 

Ballinakill, 

V.T. 

35 

1011 

Loughrea, 

f. 

Loughrea, 

V.T. 

42 

1325 

Killafeen,  . 

m. 

Kilbeacauty,  . 

V.T. 

- 

1520 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

V T. 

26 

1613 

Newtownbrowne, 

f. 

Killedan, 

V.T. 

35 

1083 

Garrick, 

Carn, 

V.T. 

20 

4489 

Castlerock, 

Kilmactigue,  . 

V.T. 
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Appendix.  X. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-six  Schools  (Vested)  on 

Section  IL  the  Suspended  List  on  31st  December,  1902. 


Schools  on 
Suspended 
List. 


County. 

District 

Parish. 

Antrim,  . , 

3 

Armoy,  . , 

Do.,  . 

8 

Tullyrusk, 

Do.,  • 

- 

Sliankill,  . 

Do.,  , . 

8a 

Kilroot,  . , 

Qavan,  . , 

23 

Annaghcliff, 

Do.,  . . 

- 

Killeshandra,  . 

Do.,  . . 

_ 

Do.,  , 

Do.,  . , , 

- 

Killeshandra,  , 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ballymachugh, 

Do.,  . . 

24 

Lurgan,  . , 

Donegal,  . 

1 

Conwal,  , , 

Do.,  , , 

— 

Do, 

Do.,  . 

2 

Muff, 

Do.,  , 

- 

Fahan,  Lower, 

Do.,  . , 

5 

Kilbarron, 

Do.,  . 

6 

Donaglimore,  . 

Down,  , , 

17 

Bright,  . 

Do., 

_ 

Kilclief,  . , 

Do.,  . 

- 

Saul,  . , 

Fermanagh,  , 

13 

Aghavea, . , 

Londonderry,  . 

3 

Killowen,  , 

Do.,  . 

7 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly, 

Do.,  . 

— 

Upper  Cumber, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Maghera,  , 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ardtrea,  . , 

Do.,  . . . 

- 

Maghera,  , 

Monaghan, 

18 

Tydavnet,  , 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kmatris,  . , 

Do.,  . . 

- 

Drumsnatt, 

Do.,  . . . 

- 

Magheross, 

Tyrone,  . 

2 

Donagheady,  . 

Do.,  , ; 

6 

Badoney,  ijpper. 

Do.,  . , 

14 

Kilskeery, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Errigle  Jveerogue. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Donagheady,  . 

Do.,  . . 

- 

Cappngh,  . 

Do.,  . . 

15 

Kildress,  . . 

Do.,  . 

- 

Pomeroy, 

Do.,  . . 

- 

Donaghendry,  . 

Clare,  , . 

42 

Dysart,  . 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilmoon, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do,  . . 

Do.,  . 

45 

Drumcliffe, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do,  . . 

Do 

- 

Kilmihill, 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do,  . . 

Do.,  . 

51 

Clonlea,  . 

Do.,  . . 

- 

Do.,  . . 

Cork, 

46 

Marshalstown,  . 

Do.,  . 

48 

Agliada,  . 

Do., 

55 

Kilmichacl, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Danovee,  . . 

Do.,  . . . 

- 

Do,  . . 

Do.,  . 

- 

Drishane, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Nohovaldaly,  . 

Do  , . 

Do,  . 

Do. , . 

- 

Drishane,  . 

Do 

“ 

Macloneigh, 

Boll  No 

School 

How 

vested. 

1200 

Breen,  , , 

5537 

Dundrod,  , 

6633 

Cavehill,  . 

7944 

Bellahill,  . 

Y.C. 

129 

Curlurgan,  . , 

m 

143 

Coronary,  . , 

ra 

Y.T, 

144 

Do,  . . 

1 

11206 

Killeshandra,  . 

V.T, 

138 

Car  rick,  . , 

V.I, 

2180 

Lattoon,  . . 

V.T. 

1235 

Letterkenny  Monastery, 

Y.T. 

2336 

Do.  Convent,  f. 

Y.T. 

2999 

Ture,  . , , 

f. 

3884 

Tullydish,  . , 

f. 

Y.C. 

4421 

Ballyshannon,  , 

f. 

V.C. 

1363 

Gortichar,  , , 

Y.T. 

4743 

Bright,  . , 

m. 

Y.C. 

10878 

Kilclief  . . 

Y.T. 

2275 

Ballintogher,  , 

Y.T. 

11522 

Brookboro’, . . 

ra. 

Y.C. 

3987 

Killowen-street,  , 

m. 

Y.T. 

2486 

Drumgamer,  , 

f. 

Y.T. 

5496 

Glenrandle,  . . 

m. 

Y.C. 

2896 

Lenin  aroy,  . 

f. 

A. 

3893 

Warwick  Lodge, . 

Y.T. 

12187 

Hall-st.  f.  (Maghera), 

Y.C. 

4653 

Tullycrummin,  , 

f. 

Y.T. 

10430 

Corravacan,  . 

f. 

Y.T. 

10453 

Drumsheeny,  . 

f. 

Y.T. 

367 

Carrickmacross,  , 

f. 

Y.T. 

1260 

Donagheady,  . 

A. 

5678 

Letterbrat,  . . 

f. 

3277 

F eglish,  . • 

f. 

A. 

415 

Glencull,  . 

in. 

2456 

Blackfort,  . • 

f. 

V.C. 

3345 

Reylaugh,  . 

A. 

419 

Dunamore,  . • 

1142 

Altmore, 

ra. 

V.C 

2436 

Stewartstown  (1), 

Y.T. 

1264 

Moyrhee,  . • 

ra. 

A. 

3198 

Caherbullog, 

ra. 

3199 

Do, 

443 

Newtownstackpoole 

m. 

V.T. 

5314 

Do, 

4751 

Lacken, 

m. 

4752 

Do, 

f. 

4438 

Kilkishen,  . 

ra. 

4439 

Do,  • • 

f. 

12445 

Glenaliulla, 

m. 

V.T. 

2503 

I3allymacandric,  • 

3509 

Dromleigh,  . 

3150 

Janovee, 

m. 

9486 

Do, 

1690 

Mfflstreet  (1),  . 

9244 

Gngwilliamstown, 

9245 

Do, 

V.  . 

0308 

Millstreet  (2), 

vrr. 

3888 

Castleview, . 

m. 
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X.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Six  Schools  (Vested)  on 
tile  Suspended  List  on  31st  December,  1902 — continued. 


County. 

District 

Parish. 

Roll  No 

School. 

How 

rested. 

Cork— con.,. 

55 

Kilbrin,  . 

9145 

Curraghs, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Dromtariffe, 

2157 

Dromagh,  . , 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

2158 

Do  , . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

56 

Britway,  . 

3994 

Britway, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Doneraile, 

4128 

Skehanabeg, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Doneraile, 

11570 

Ballyvonier, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Carrigleamleary, 

12617 

Clenor  and  Carig, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Monanimmy, 

3887 

Knockacolletha,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  , 

59 

Skibbereen, 

5141 

Skibbereen  (4),  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ardfield,  . 
Castlehaven 

10037 

Ardfield, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

5716 

Castletownscnd,  . 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

5717 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilmeen, 

12607 

Ballygurteen,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Creagh, 

3140 

Skibbereen  (2),  , 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Tullagh,  . 
Kinsale,  . 

12362 

Lough  Ine.  . , 

f. 

V.T. 

Do..  . 

60 

1612 

Kinsale  Monastery, 

V.T. 

Km,  . 

39 

Killcarrah, 

10958 

Lixnaw,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Killatanny, 

2121 

Gortnaskehi, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

54 

Dingle,  . 

1278 

Dingle, 

m. 

V.T. 

- 

Killmey,  . 

2191 

Castlegregory,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

— 

Do., 

2192 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ballinahaglish 

9423 

Spa,  . , 

Nohoval,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

- 

Nohoval,  . 

10167 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Dysert,  . 

3263 

Kilsarcon,  . , 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

55 

Kilcumrain, 

2995 

Rathmore  . . 

f. 

Do.,  . 

57 

Killarnev. 

1602 

Gortaeuilane,  , 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Templenoe, 

Kilcrohan, 

5148 

Geraghsallagh, 

V.C. 

- 

8252 

Sneem,  . , 

t. 

v.c. 

- 

Do.,  . 

10099 

Letterfinisb, 

f. 

58 

Kenmare, 

2850 

Kenmare,  . . 

f. 

A. 

Limerick, 
Do.,  . 

46 

Kilteely,  . 

1980 

Kilteely,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

- 

Do., 

1987 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

43 

Killea, 

1402 

Killea, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

1610 

Do.,  . . 

f. 

V.T. 

Tipperary, 

Do.’  ! 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

36 

Cloughprior, 

2076 

Carney, 

m. 

V.T. 

- 

Borrisokane, 
Tempi  eneiry, 

3694 

Kyle  Park,  , 

m. 

46 

10433 

Ardnane,  , 

m. 

V.T. 

- 

Shrouell,  . 

15074 

S^ironell,  , , 

f. 

51 

Kilvellane, 

11742 

Newport,  . 

i. 

V.T. 

53 

Reelickmurray 

and 

13706 

Lagganstown, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Atkassel. 
Do.,  . 

9450 

Ballycarrow,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Waterford, 
Do-,  . 

48 

Tallow,  . 

3490 

Kilcalf, 

m. 

A. 

- 

Do., 

4318 

Ballyduff,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Dublin  . 
Do. 

30a 

Chapelizod, 

700 

Chapelizod, 

m. 

V.T. 

— 

Do., 

701 

Do. , , , 

Ballycorus,  . , 

f. 

V.T. 

Doll  . 

40 

Rathmichael, 

8293 

m. 

40a 

St.  Mary’s, 

3918 

Ringsend,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Kildare,  , 

37 

Cloncurry, 

1497 

Newtown,  . . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.’,  .* 

- 

Donaghcutnfer 

5351 

Abbey, 

f. 

V.C. 

44 

Dunmanogue, 

2712 

Levitstown, . . 

V.T. 

Kilkenny. 

Do. 

47 

Grange,  . 

790 

Church  Hill, 

V.T. 

Do’  ' 

- 

Towers  town, 

1155 

Skeavostheen, 

f. 

Do.’,  ! 

- 

St.  John’s, 

3413 

St.  John’s,  . 

i. 

V.T, 

- 

Do.,  . 

10639 

S t.  J ohn’s  Preparatory 

m. 

V.T. 

King’s  . 

41 

Kilbride, 

829 

Tullamore,  . 

m. 

Do.;  ' 

- 

Clonsast  . 

812 

Clonbullogue, 

m. 

V.T. 

— 





Do., 

813 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Appendix. 
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X. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-six  Schools  (Vested)  on 
Appendix.  the  Suspended  List  on  31st  December,  1902 — continued. 


Section  IL. 

C.  County. 

District. 

Parish. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

Suspended  _ , , 

List.  Longford, 

28 

Cashel, 

1308 

Curraghboy,  , m. 

V.T, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do., 

1495 

Do. , . . f. 

V.T. 

Louth,  . . . 

25 

Rathdrummin,  . 

1593 

Walshestown,  . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Termonfeckin,  . 

2004 

Car  town,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Maplestown,  . 

11963 

Dowdstown, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Dundalk, 

847 

Dundalk,  . . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do 

848 

Do.,  . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

Philipstown , . 

2139 

Aclint,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Meath,  . 

25 

Kilsharvin,  . 

1176 

Mount  Hanover,  . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Clonalvey, 

2086 

Clonalvey,  . . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

29 

Boardsmill,  . 

1827 

Batterstown, 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Cushinstown,  . 
Olonmacduff,  . 

3147 

Cushinstown,  . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

4009 

Tullagbanstown,  . 

V.T. 

Do 

28 

Trim,  . . 

4309 

Phillenstown, 

V.T. 

Queen’s, 

44 

Tullymoy, 

1635 

Luggacurren,  . m. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilabban, 

4779 

Kilabban,  . . f. 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

“ 

Do., 

1727 

Ballylinan,  . . m. 

V.T. 

Westmeath,  . 

33 

Ballymorin, 

1313 

Newbristy,  . . m. 

V.T. 

Do 

29 

Castletown  Delvin,  . 

2262 

Crowenstown,  . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

41 

Rahugh,  . . 

12906 

Rahugh,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Wexford, 

49 

Hook, 

11995 

Loftus  Hall,  . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

50 

Ballyhoge, 

1491 

Galtally,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Rossdroit, 

5037 

Courtmacuddy,  . m. 

V.& 

Do.,  . 

- 

Cairick,  . . 

10730 

Barntown,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Marshalstown,  . 

12740 

Marshalstown,  . m. 

V.T. 

Wicklow, 

40 

Rath  drum, 

5950 

Rathdrum,  . . 

v.o. 

Galway,  . 

35 

Kilconnell, 

12910 

Woodlawn,  . . ni. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Lickmollassy,  . 

2175 

Portumna,  . • f- 

Do.,  . 

34 

Kilcummin, 

4787 

Oughterard,  . • 

Do.,  . 

32 

Killererin,  . 

2173 

Barnaderg,  . ni. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do., 

3389 

Do.,  . . f. 

Murvey,  . • f* 

Do.,  . 

- 

Moyrus,  . 

9566 

Do 

- 

Oranmore, 

8799 

Menlough,  . . m. 

Do.,  . 

34a 

Do 

4507 

Oranmore,  . . 

Do.,  . 

35 

Lickerig, 

1009 

Lickerig,  . • j* 

n0.,  . 

42 

Kilmacduagh,  . 

4791 

Gort,  £ 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kinvarra  Dooms,  . 

3057 

Kinvarra,  . . *• 

Leitrim, . * 

31 

Kiltyclogher,  . 

12193 

Lisduff  (2),  . . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

12 

Innismagrath,  . 

10259 

Gortnasilla, 

Mayo , . . 

20 

Crossmolina, 

4010 

Richmond,  . • m- 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Do., 

4011 

Do.,  . • \ 

Foxford,  . • ' *• 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Toomore,  . 

12035 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

1077 

Attymachugh, 

Do.,  , 

21 

ICilconduff, 

2031 

Swincford,  . • J* 

v.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do 

2030 

Do.  • • m- 

v.T. 

Do.,  . 

26 

Aughaval, 

2823 

Murrisk,  . • 

Newport  Pratt.  . »• 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Burrishoole, 

4631 

Roscommon,  . 

35 

St.  Peter’s, 

4196 

Deerpark,  . • £ 

Cortober,  . • *• 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

22 

Killukin, 

2494 

Sligo, 

20 

Kilmacteigue,  . 

1092 

Largan, 

V.T. 

21 

D° 

1349 

Kilmacteigue,  . 
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XI._List  of  Twenty  Vested  Model  Sohool  Departments*  closed. 


County. 

Distric 

RollNo 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested. 

24 

8514 

Bailieboro’ 

Model,  i. 

Bailieborough, 

Tipperary, 

53 

5035 

Clonmel 

i. 

Clonmel, 

49 

6976 

Waterford 

St.  John’s,  . 

40a 

4993 

Glasnevin 

„ f. 

- 

8653 

Central 

„ (2)m. 

St.  Thomas’, 

Do.,  • 

- 

8654 

Do. 

„ (3) 

Do.,  ■ 

- 

8655 

Do. 

„ (4)  „ 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  • 

- 

8656 

Do. 

„ (5)  „ 

Do.,  • 

- 

8657 

Do. 

„ h f 

Do.,  . 

- 

8658 

Do. 

„ (3)  „ 

Do., 

Do.,  . 

- 

8659 

Do. 

„ (4) 

Do., 

Kildare,  . 

44 

6210 

Athy 

„ f. 

St.  .Michael’s, 

Do.,  . 

- 

6615 

Do., 

Kilkenny,  • 

47 

6983 

Kilkenny 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Do.,’  . 

- 

6982 

Do., 

„ f- 

36 

7951 

i’arsonstown 

Meath,  . 

29 

5631 

Trim 

,,  f- 

Trim,  .... 

Do.,  . 

- 

5632 

Do. 

„ i. 

Wexford, 

50 

7786 

Enniscorthy 

„ i. 

St.  Maiy’s(Enniscortliy), 

v.c. 

Galway,  . 

34a 

6214 

Galway 

» i. 

Rahoon,  . . 

V.c. 

* The  Roll  number  of  the  Infant  Department  of  Dunmanway'Model  Sohool  was  cancolled. 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 

0. 

Model 
School  De- 
partments 
closed. 


r,— General  Summary  of  Operation,  Building,  Inoperative,  and  Suspended  summary. 
Schools  in  connexion  on  $lst  December,  1902. 


County. 

Operation 

Schools. 

’S  ® 
Bffl 

Inoperative 

Sohools. 

Suspended 

Schools.* 

Total 

County. 

Operation 

Schools. 

Building 

Sohools. 

Inoperative 

Schools. 

Suspended 

Schools.* 

Total. 

rim, 

701 

18 

1 

4 

724 

Kildare, 

104 

4 

1 

5 

114 

>gl>,  • 

273 

7 

1 

- 

281 

Kilkenny,  . 

182 

4 

1 

6 

193 

■,  ■ 

289 

6 

1 

7 

303 

King’s, 

123 

5 

- 

4 

132 

:gal, 

438 

21 

- 

6 

465 

Longford,  . 

112 

1 

1 

2 

116 

“>  • 

515 

2 

- 

3 

520 

Louth, 

110 

- 

- 

6 

116 

:anagh,  . 

184 

- 

1 

1 

186 

Meath, 

173 

2 

1 

8 

184 

ionderry, 

302 

3 

1 

6 

312 

Queen’s, 

121 

5 

- 

3 

129 

189 

7 

1 

4 

201 

Westmeath, 

142 

3 

- 

3 

148 

372 

7 

- 

9 

388 

Wexford,  . 

180 

4 

1 

6 

191, 

1 

263 

5 

1 

9 

278 

Wicklow,  . 

136 

2 

- 

J 

139 

rk,  . . 

749 

25 

2 

26 

802 

Galway, 

429 

25 

1 

12 

467 

«&•  . 

366 

13 

- 

14 

393 

Leitrim, 

207 

13 

1 

2 

223 

merick,  . 

267 

. 7 

. 1 

4 

279 

Mayo, . 

425 

16 

2 

8 

451 

328 

10 

1 

8 

347 

Roscommon, 

256 

24 

3 

2 

285 

cerford,  . 

143 

6 

1 

3 

153 

Sligo,  . 

214 

19 

_ 

2 

235 

low, 

85 

_ 

_ 

85 

him, 

334 

3 

- 

12 

349 

Total, 

8,712 

267 

24 

186 

9,189 

* Inoluding  amalgamated  Model  Sohool  Department*. 
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Appendix 
Section  IL 


APPENDIX  D.— Attendance,  &c.,  at  Schools  of  Speoui, 
Character. 


Convent 

Schools. 


I. — Convent  and  Monastery  Schools. 


(a.)  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation ; (b.)  Convent  Schools  paid  by 
Consolidated  Salaries,  &c. ; (c.)  Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Capitation; 
(d.)  Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Consolidated  Salaries,  &c. ; (e.)  Sum' 
mary  according  to  Religious  Orders  ; and  (/'.)  General  Summary. 

(a.) — Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-two  Convent  National  Schools  paid  bt 
Capitation. 


Province  and  . 
County. 

Roll 

No. 

Soliool. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

h 

5 

ULSTER. 

Co.  Antrim, 

8 

4224 

Lisburn, 

f. 

Sacred  Heart, 

7059 

Crumlin-road, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

10566 

St.  Catherine’s, 

f. 

Dominican,  . 

SI  : 

_ 

13843 

Star  of  the  Sea, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

14138 

St.  Joseph’s,  Crumlin- 

f. 

do., 

15278 

St.Vincent’s(Odessa-st.)f 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

9 

8056 

St.  Malachy’s, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

■ 

Total,  . 

Co.  Armagh,  . 

II 

9719 

Ed  ward-street, 

inft. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

15183 

Church-place, 

f. 

do., 

16 

8220 

Mt.  St.  Catherine, 

Sacred  Heait, 

10856 

Ready,  . 

f. 

Poor  Clares,  . 

” ' 

19 

13868 

Maghernahely, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Total,  . 

Co.  Cavan 

23 

8490 

Cavan,  . 

f. 

Poor  Clares, 

n‘‘" 

_ 

10176 

Ballyjamesdnff, 

t. 

do., 

_ 

11789 

Belturbet, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

„ 

24 

12093 

Cootehill, 

i. 

do., 

Total,  . 

Co.  Donegal,  . 

1 

15016 

Letterkenny, 

f. 

Loreto,  . ■ 

_ 

10165 

Glen  ties, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

2 

2055 

Glentogher,  sen.,  in. 

& f. 

do., 

_ 

9278 

Moville, 

f. 

do., 

_ 

10689 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 

f. 

do., 

5 

14705 

Ballyshannon  (2), 

f. 

do., 

Total,  . 

Arerage 
No.  ot 
PupiL  OD 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
Slit  Dec, 
1902. 

a'.!-: 
tojnr 
ended  31it 
Dec.,  1»2. 

224 

151 

302 

230 

496 

373 

342 

239 

126 

56 

192 

164 

469 

327 

2,151 

1,510 

479 

101 

163 

112 

337 

223 

202 

150 

249 

119 

1,430 

1,018 

! 267 

111 

194 

13 

208 

151 

108 

61 

777 

5U 

114 

8-2 

88 

63 

64 

31 

159 

129 

142 

89 

165 

96 

732 

190 
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Convent  Schools  'paid  by  Capitation. 

Hundred  and  Ninety-two  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by 
Capitation  — continued. 

I PboVINCB  and 



| Diatriot. 

Boll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

Average 
No.  ot 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
3 1st  Dec., 
1903. 

daily 

attendance 

ended  alst 
Dec.,  1903. 

' — — 

1 LSTEIt-con. 

9 

15504 

Nazareth  House, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Nazareth,  . 

184 

175 

0.  DOR  < . 

15505 

Nazareth  Lodge, 

. f. 

do.. 

105 

104 

10 

15390 

St.  Matthew’s, 

. f. 

Cross  and  Passion, 

483 

352 

” 

17 

10253 

Mt.  St.  Patrick, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

346 

254 

19 

243 

St.  Clare’s,  . 

: f. 

Poor  Clares, 

662 

452 

” 

9725 

Rostrevor, 

. r. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

108 

68 

" 

_ 

13732 

Warrenpoint, 

: f. 

do., 

119 

88 

- 

7508 

Canal  street, 

. f. 

do.  ... 

487 

301 

Total,  . 

2,494 

1,794 

Co,  L'Derry, 

2 

6168 

St.  Eugene’s  Cathedral,  f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

610 

472 

_ 

13212 

St.  Patrick’s  (2), 

'.  f. 

do. , 

355 

267 

“ 

14598 

St.  Columb’s, 

. f.  i. 

do.,  . « 

158 

117 

” 

_ 

14599 

do., 

. m.  i. 

do.. 

190 

• 153 

" 

_ 

14915 

Nazareth  House, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Nazareth, 

192 

185 

” 

7 

14007 

St.  M ary 's,  Magherafelt,  f. 

Immaculate  Conception, 

52 

41 

15066 

do., 

. i. 

do., 

89 

70 

Total,  . 

1,646 

1,305 

Co.  Tyrone, 

6 

10110 

Strabane, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

433 

318 

14 

14272 

Omagh, 

. f: 

Loreto, 

241 

155 

” 

15 

13814 

Cookstown,  . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

214 

171 

14458 

St.  Patrick’s,. 

. f. 

do.. 

334 

228 

MUNSTER. 

Total,  . 

1,222 

872 

Co.  Clare, 

42 

10544 

Ennistymon,  . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

289 

213 

_ 

12962 

Tulla,  . 

. f. 

do., 

188 

143 

_ 

15162 

Killaloe, 

. f. 

do.,  . 

168 

117 

45 

7315 

Ennis,  . 

. f. 

do.,  . 

517 

309 

” 

11800 

Kilkee, . . 

. f. 

do.,  . . 

203 

168 

- 

13374 

Kilrusli, 

. f. 

do., 

548 

397 

Total,  . 

1,913 

1,347 

Co.  Cork, 

48 

- 

512 

Midleton,  . 

f. 

Presentation,  . 

517 

342 

3828 

Youghal,  . 

. f. 

do. , • . 

547 

359 

pun 

_ 

6376 

Queenstown, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

678 

473 

.i 

_ 

7419 

St.  Mary’s(Carrigtwohill) 

Poor  Servants  of  the 

166 

116 

f. 

Mother  of  God  and  the 

Poor. 

_ 

13450 

Rusbbrook,  . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

89 

71 

52 

1541 

Charleville,  . 

• {• 

do., 

119 

83 

„ 

_ 

13031 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

. i. 

do.. 

213 

147 

55 

2278 

Millstreet,  . 

. f. 

Presentation,  . 

309 

221 

10047 

Macroora, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

444 

329 

_ 

10232 

Kanturk, 

f. 

do., 

242 

152 

„ 

56 

2258 

Fermoy, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

476 

332 

„ 

_ 

4268 

Doneraile, 

. f. 

do.,  . . 

179 

131 

„ 

_ 

4630 

Mallow, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

445 

273 

„ 

_ 

11855 

Buttevant,  . 

. f. 

do.,  . • 

146 

99 

_ 

12791 

Mitchelstown, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

368 

219 

„ 

58 

9161 

Bantry, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . . 

344 

240 

" 

13372 

St.  Patrick’s, 

. m.i. 

do.,  • . 

150 

106 

c 2 
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Section  II. 
D. 

C .invent 
Schools. 


Convent  Schools  'paid  by  Capitation. 

(a.)— Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-two  Convent  National  Schools  p 

by  Capitation — continued.  AID 


MUNSTER— con.  , 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


Co.  Cork — con. 


59  7651 

- 8430 

- 13661 

- 13662 

- 14813 

60  4572 

- 5257 

- 5940 

- 6153 

- 12218 

- 13696 

- 14000 

- 14105 

- 14594  • 
60a  14299  ! 


Clonakilty,  . 
Skibbercen,  . 
St.  Mary’s,  . 
Do., 

Roscarbery, 

K insale,  , 

Bandon,  , 

Blackrock,  . 
St.  Finbar’s,  . 
Clarence-street, 
St.  Vincent’s, 
St.  J oseph’s, . 
Clarence-street, 
St.  Finbar’s, 

St.  Mary’s, 
West, 


f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  do., 

f.  Sisters  of  Charity 
i.  do., 

f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  do.,  . 

f.  Presentation, 
f.  Ursuline, 
f.  Presentation, 
i.  do., 

f.  Sisters  of  Charity 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  Presentation, 
m.i.  do., 

sage  Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Total,  . 


Co.  Limerick, 


39  4062  Listowel, 

1 1 849  Lixnaw, 

- 15335  Do. 

- 13233  Ballybunion, . 

54  1859  Milltown, 

13530  Moyderwell, 

- 13615  Tralee  (2),  . 

- 14952  Castleisland,  . 

57  10050  St.  Gertrude’s, 


39  7439 

46  15127 

- 13898 

- 1462.5 

51  ’570 

- 5143 

- 5547 

- 6936 

- 9296 

- 10684 

- 11197  j 


Abbeyfeale,  . 
Cappamore,  . . 

Hospital,  , 

Doon,  . 

SS.  Mary  and  Munchin 
Pery-square,  . 

Sex  ton- street,. 

St.  John’s-square,  . 
Adare, 

Mt.  St.  Vincent, 

Bruff, 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
St.  Mary’s,  . m 
St.  John’s-square,  m 
Sexton-street, 

St.  Catherine’s, 


f.  Presentation, 
f.  do. , 

inf.  do. 

f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  Presentation, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  do., 

f.  Presentation, 
f.  Loreto,  . 


Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

do.,  . . 

Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 

do.,  . . 

Faithful  Companioi 
Jesus,  . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 
do.. 

Presentation, 


St.  Anne’s, 

. f.  do., 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

. i.  | do., 

Do., 

f.'|  do., 

497 

311 

126 

84 

80 

51 

164 

117 

141 

85 

575 

343 

280 

187 

467 

358 

59 

40 

2,389 

1,614 
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Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 


u \_-Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-two  Convent  National  Schools  paid 
by  Capitation—  continue d. 


IdOVINCB  AND 

County. 

5 

Roll 

No. 

School . 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

AMo™8re 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
31st  Bee., 
1902. 

attemlanco 

ended  3Ut 
Dec.,  19  2. 

fljsTER-«» 

c Tipper*  nr, 

36 

2133 

Airhill,  . 

f. 

Sacred  Heart, 

263 

207 

- 

7392 

Neuagh, 

f. 

585 

399 

* 

- 

13371 

Borrisokane,  . 

f. 

207 

156 

” 

43 

3486 

Borrisoleigh, . 

f. 

102 

70 

’’ 

- 

4068 

Thurles, 

f. 

Presentation, 

570 

380 

” 

- 

9407 

Templemore, . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

184 

135 

" 

15334 

Ballingarry  . 

f. 

Presentation, 

184 

116 

” 

46 

9432 

Tipperary, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

' 450 

” 

63 

581 

Cashel, 

f. 

Presentation, 

335 

230 

’’ 

- 

4133 

Clogheen, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

99 

68 

’ 

- 

7232 

Drangan, 

f. 

do., 

131 

98 

” 

- 

8903 

Fethard, 

f. 

248 

178 

- 

10120 

Cabir, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

340 

247 

- 

10437 

Ballyporeen, . 

f. 

do., 

148 

100 

- 

11872 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

f. 

Presentation, 

585 

465 

- 

12349 

Morton-street, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

715 

487 

- 

13107 

St.  J oseph  s ( Carrick 

on- 

Suir), 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

203 

152 

- 

13186 

Clogheen, 

i. 

do. , 

82 

" 56 

- 

13404 

New  Inn, 

f. 

122 

f 83 

.. 

' " 

12180 

Clonmel, 

f. 

Presentation, 

311 

213 

Total,  . 

5,864 

4,125 

'0.  WATERFORD, 

48 

3228 

Cappoquin,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

96 

72 

- 

5095 

Ardmore, 

f. 

do., 

88 

67 

, 

- 

1291 1 

Lismore,  , 

f. 

Presentation, 

244 

185 

14627 

Cappoquin,  . 

i. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

126 

107 

49' 

11556 

Kilmacthomas, 

f. 

99 

74 

- 

11944 

VVaterford, 

f. 

478 

354 

„ 

- 

12007 

Ferrybank,  . 

f. 

Sacred  Heart, 

165 

110 

- 

12087 

Dungarvan  (2). 

f. 

Presentation, 

286 

202 

i) 

- 

12334 

Star  of  the  Sea, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

207 

158 

„ 

- 

12403 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

f. 

do., 

811 

537 

- 

12522 

Fortlaw, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

253 

169 

n 

- 

12535 

St.  John’s  (2), 

f. 

Ursuline, 

331 

240 

- 

12578 

Dunmore,  East, 

f. 

130 

99 

ii 

- 

13020 

Stradbally,  . 

f. 

do.. 

138 

95 

ii 

- 

14938 

St.  Otterau’s, 

f. 

do., 

377 

244 

- 

15295 

St.  Alphonsus, 

f. 

St.  John  of  God, 

158 

124 

Total,  . . , 

3,987 

2,837 

LEINSTER. 

Co.  Carlow,  . 

44 

15245 

Carlow, 

f. 

Presentation, 

478 

367 

•I 

- 

10010 

Do., 

i. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

190 

137 

» 

- 

13507 

Tullow, 

f. 

Brigidine;  . 

311 

214 

47' 

1926 

Bagnalstown, 

f. 

Presentation, 

478 

296 

Total,  . 

1,457 

1,014 

Co.  Ddblin,  . 

30 

1149 

King’s  Inns-st., 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

. 1,316 

1,014 

- 

5933 

George’s-hill, 

f. 

Presentation, 

' 644 

"425 

ii 

r 

9932 

Stanhope-street, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, • 

837 

594 

ii 

- 

11883 

Baldoyle, 

f. 

do.. 

193 

124 

- 

12408 

Cabra, 

f. 

Dominican,  . 

133 

99 

- 

12448 

Gardiner-street, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

1,516 

1,115 

- 

13887 

Mount  Sackville, 

f. 

St.  Joseph’s, 

110 

75 



14515 

East  Wall, 

1 

Sisters  of  Charity,  . 

344 

279 
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Appendix. 
Section  IL 


Convent 

Schools. 


-Average 
No.  of 
Pupili  on 
Eollifor 
year  ended 
3l«t  Dec., 
1902. 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


Provinck  and 
County. 


School. 


LEINSTER— con. 


Sisters  of  Charity, 


15056 

15321 

743 

2018 

13447 

7032 

7546 

7883 

11064 

12471 

13611 
1985 
5600 

11832 

11894 

12509 

14586 

729 

7182 

11569 

13612 
15480 


St.  Vincent’s,  . f. 

Do.  junior  f. 

St.  James’s  (1),  . f. 

Baggot-street,  . f. 

Lucan,  . . f. 

Leeson-lane,  . f. 

Golden  Bridge,  . f. 

Clondalkin,  . . f. 

Weaver’ s-square,  .'  f. 

Our  Lady’s  Mount,  f. 
Warrenmount,  . f. 

llooterstown,  . f. 

Kingstown,  . . f. 

Mount  Anville,  . f. 

Sandymount,  . f. 

St.  Anne’s,  . . f. 

Blackrock,  . . f. 

Loreto,  . . f. 

Dal  key,  . . f. 

Townsend-street,  . f. 

St.  Joseph’s,  Terenure,  f. 
Harold,  . . f. 


Co  Dublin — con. 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Presentation, 

Loreto, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Sisters  of  Charity 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Dominican, 
Sacred  Heart, 
Sisters  of  Charity 
do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Loreto, 
do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 


779 

1151 

15040 

11976 

782 

13782 

771 

2106 

11745 

11806 

13373 


Maynooth, 
Clane,  . 

Naas, 

Kilcock, 

Monasterevan, 


Presentation,  . 

do.,  . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do. 

Presentation, 
Immaculate  Conception 
do., 

Cross  and  Passion, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, . 


Co.  Kildare, 


Kildare,  . . f 

Newbridge,  . . i 

Great  Connell,  . f 

Kilcuilen,  . . f 

St.  Michael’s  (Athy),  f 


2181 

9134 

10478 

10835 

11175 

13675 

13885 

5437 


Co.  Kilkenny, 


Thomastown, 
Goresb  ridge, 
St.  Patrick’s, 
Castlecomer, 
Thomastown, 
Callan  Lodge, 
Kilkenny, 
Mooncoin, 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Brigidine,  . 

St.  John  of  God, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 


3220 

5913 

13503 

823 

2080 

7471 

13118 


Birr,  . f. 

Frankford,  . . f. 

St.  Rynagb’s(Banagher)f. 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Sacred  Heart, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sitters  of  Mercy, 


Killina, 

'Pul  lam  ore, 
Portarlingtc 
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(*■'’  by  Capitation — continued. 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


UKSIBE-mh. 

.Lo»gWM>.  • 28  12942  St.  Joseph’s,  . 

. - 13846  | Granard, 

, 33  3865  Ballymahon, 


f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, . 
f.  do.,  , , 

f.  do.,  . , 


432  303 
169  113 
154  115 


851  Drogheda, 

5387  Dundalk  (2), 

8445  Ardee  (2),  . 

10475  St.  Vincent’s,  junr 
14651  Castletown  Road, 
8052  St.  Mary’s,  . 


f.  Presentation, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  do., 

boys’,  Sisters  of  Charity, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  do., 


29  883  Navan  (1),  . 

7472  Do.  (2),  . 
, 10913  Trim,  . 

- 12068  Kells,  . 


f.  Loreto,  . 

f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, . 
f..  do.,  . 

f.  do.,  . 


1,558  1,101 


41  1556  Ballyroan, 

7183  Mountmellick, 
7442  . Borris-in-Ossory, 
- 13343  Coote-street, 

13386  Maryborough, 
t 13613  Abbeyleix,  . 

44  13937  Stradbally,  . 


f.  Brigidine,  . 
f„  Presentation, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  Brigidine,  . 
f.  Presentation, 
f„  Brigidine,  . 
f._  Presentation, 


33 

934 

Mullingar, 

f. 

_ 

8682 

Moatc, 

f.' 

- 

14603 

Rochford  Bridge,  . 

f. 

35 

7722 

St.  Peter’s,  . 

f. 

_ 

13417 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

f. 

41 

14491 

Kilbeggan,  . 

f. 

49 

967 

New  Ross  (1), 

f. 

- 

8670 

Duncannon, 

f. 

- 

10622 

Ramsgrange, 
St.  Joseph’s,  . 

f. 

- 

14644 

f. 

- 

14755 

Ballyhack, 

f. 

50 

969 

Wexford, 

f. 

3634 

Newtownbarry,  . 

f. 

“ 

3824 

Gorey, 

f. 

35 
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Appendix.  (a.). — TWO  HUNDRED  AND  NlNETY-TWO  CONVENT  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Section  II.,  by  Capitation — continued. 


Arera*0 

Religious  Order  of  p“piis  on 

Community.  .^,lls  for 


LEINSTER— con. 

Co.  Wexford — 50  6058  Presentation  Convent, 

con.  Enniscorthy,  . f.  Presentation, 

„ . 7 6624  Kilturk,  . f.  St.  John  of  God, 

. - 8221  Templeshannon,  . f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

„ • - 11361  Faythe,  . f.  St.  John  of  God, 

,,  - 11986  Summerhill,  . . f.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

>,  . - 12966  St.  Mary’s,  George’s-st.,  do.  . 


40  7246  Ravenswell,  . 

10162  St.  Michael’s, 

- 10418  Wicklow,  . 

- 13932  Arklow, 

14994  St.  Patrick’s  (Bray), 
44  14653  Baltinglass,  . 


CONNAUGHT. 


32  12234 

- 12250 

34  1013 

- 4515 

- 12243 

- 13190 

- 13439 
34a  12181 

- 13365 

35  1518 

- 6632 

- 6839 

- 12731 

- 14159 
42  11787 

- 13208 


Tuam  (1),  . 

Do.  (2),  . 

. Rahoon, 
Newtownsmith, 
Carna, 

Clifden, 
Oughterard,  . 
Clarenbridge, 
Oranmore, 
Woodford,  . 
St.  Vincent’s, 
Ballinasloe, 
Eyrecourt, 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 
Kinvara, 

Gort,  . 


f.  Sisters  of  Charity, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  Dominican, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  Loreto, 
f.  Presentation, 


f.  Presentation, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  Presentation, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  do., 

f.  do., 

f.  do., 

f.  Sisters  of  Charity, 
f.  Presentation, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  do., 

f.  do., 

f.  do. , 

f.  do., 

f.  do., 

f.  do., 


28  13770  Moliill, 

31  2821  Ballinamore, . 

12940  Car.-on-Shannon, 
13614  Ballinamore,  . 


f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
i.  do., 
f.  Marist, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 


20  14176  St.  John’s  (Foxford),  f.  Sisters  of  Charity. 

— 14345  Do.,  . i.  do.,  , 

21  7713  Swineford,  . . f.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

15028  St.  Aiden’s(  Kiltimagh),  i,  St.  Louis,  . 

26  12255  Sf  Pntripl-’,,  t iw 


26  12255  St.  Patrick’s, 

- 13517  St.  Joseph’s,  . 
14410  St.  Angela’s, 

32  12239  Mt.  St.  Michael’s, 

- 13502  Ballinrobe,  . 

- 15375  St.  Joseph’s,  . 


f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
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(a.)— Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-two  Convent  National  Schools  paid 
by  Capitation— continued. 


Appendix. 
Section  EL, 


Province  and 
Countt. 

|- District. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
31st  Dec., 
ISM'S. 

Average 

daily 

Attendance 

ended  31st 
Doc.,  I9J2. 

X)N  NAUGHT— 
con. 

h Roscommon, 

21 

13302 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

261 

170 

22 

15043 

Abbeytown,  . 
Strokestown, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

268 

202 

27 

6908 

f. 

do., 

223 

158 

- 

7238 

Roscommon, . 

f. 

do.,  . 

384 

297 

- 

15139 

Abbey  cartron, 

f. 

do., 

203 

146 

- 

13198 

St.  Anne’s,  . 

f. 

do.,  . 

329 

252 

35 

12754 

St.  Joseph’s,  Summerhill, 

do.,  , . 

149 

111 

Co.  Sligo, 

12 

13240 

St.  Patrick’s, 

f. 

Total,  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

1,817 

479 

1,336 

381 

- 

14346 

Do.,  . . m 

i. 

do.,  . . 

183 

145 

_ 

15374 

St.  Vincent’s, 

f. 

Ursuline, 

192 

138 

21 

11887 

Banada,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

113 

74 

- 

2996 

Tubbercurry, 

f. 

Marist, 

96 

69 

11460 

Do., 

i; 

do., 

139 

no 

Total,  . 

1,202 

917 

D. 

Convent 

Schools. 


SUMMAKY  OF  CONVENT  SCHOOLS  PAID  by  CAPITATION.  . 


No.  of 

Schools. 

County. 

A verage 
No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  endei 
31st  Dec 
1902. 

Average 
daily 
Attend- 
ance 
for  yoar 
ended  31st 
Deo.,  1902 

No.  of 
Schools 

County. 

Average 
"No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  endec 
31st  Dec., 
1902. 

Average 

daily 

Attend- 

for  year 
ended  31st 
Deo.,  1902. 

7 

5 
4 

6 

8 

7 

Antrim,  . . 

Armagh,  . . * 

Cavan, 

Donegal,  . . . 

Down, 

Fermanagh,  , 

Londonderry,  , 

Monaghan,  . 

Tyrone, 

2,151 

1,430 

777 

732 

2,494 

1,646 

1,540 

1,038 

511 

490 

1,794 

1,305 

3 
6 

4 
7 
6 

14 

6 

Longford,  . 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 

Westmeath,  . 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

755 

’2,510 

1,558 

1,615 

1,693 

3,908 

1,703 

531 

1,789 

1,101 

1,135 

1,198 

2,747 

1,155 

4 

1,222 

872 

106 

Total  for  Leinster, 

40,018 

27,980 . 

41 

Total  for  Ulster, 

10,452 

7,550 

‘ 16 
4 
10 
7 
6 

Galway, 

Leitrim,  . . . 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

1 4,336 
644 
' 2,695 
1,817 
1,202 

2,896 

464 

1,686 

1.336 

917 

' 6 
32 
9 
19 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

1,913 

13,481 

2,389 

5,891 

5,864 

3,987 

1,347 

9,190 

1,614 

20 

16 

Tipperary,  . 
Waterford,  . . 

4,125 

2,837 

43 

Total  for  Connaught,  . 

10,694 

7,299 

— 

102 

Total  for  Munster, 

33,525 

23,296 

41 

102 

106 

43 

Schools  in  Ulster, 

„ Munster, 

„ Leinster, 

„ Connaught,  . 

7,550 

23,296 

27,980 

7,299 

4 

30 

Carlow,  , 
Dublin, 

1,457 

1,014 

12,701 

1,706 

1,485 

1,418 

33^525 

40,018 

10,694 

11 

8 

7 

Kildare,  , ' 

Kilkenny,  , 

King's,  . . * 

2,380 

2,153 

2,035 

292 

Gross  Total  of  Convent 
Capitation  Cases. 

94,689 

66,125 
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(b.) — Twenty-nine  Convent  National  Schools  paid  By 
Consolidated  Salaries,  «fcc. 


Provinck  and 
COUNTV. 

£ 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

Pupils  on 
Roll,  for 

Attendance 

31st  Deo.. 

railed  3i, t 

5 

1902. 

Dra.,  1905. 

ULSTER. 

Co.  Armagh,  . 

11 

15310 

Portadown, 

f. 

Presentation,  , 

213 

18 

11752 

Middletown  (2),  . 

f. 

St.  Louis,  . . 

89 

73 

54 

» 

- 

15372 

Do.,  . 

i. 

do.,  . 

62 

Total,  . 

• 

364 

282~ 

Co.  Donegal,  . 

5 

14531 

Bundoran,  , 

f. 

St.  Louis,  « . 

160 

100 

Total, 

160 

100 

Co.  Fermanagh, 

13 

13401 

Enniskillen,  . . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

328 

212 

Total, 

• 

328 

212~ 

~ 

Co.  Monaghan, 

18 

359 

Monaghan,  • • 

f. 

St.  Louis,  . , 

142 

95 

- 

15402 

Do.,  . . . 

i. 

do., 

89 

63 

_ 

15041 

f. 

212 

146 

104 

” 

_ 

15491 

Do.,  . . . 

do., 

158 

»» 

24 

15329 

Carrickmacross, 

f. 

do., 

269 

185 

Total, 

• 

870 

593 

MUNSTER. 
Co.  Cork, 

.58 

13762 

Castletown,  • . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

169 

117 

60 

13910 

Crosshaven,  . . 

f. 

Presentation,  . 

210 

149 

Total,  . 

. 

379 

266 

Co.  Kerry, 

54 

538 

Dingle,  . . . 

f. 

Presentation, 

449 

342 

- 

545 

Tralee,  . . . 

f. 

do., 

671 

457 

- 

15332 

St.  Joseph’s, 

i. 

do., 

91 

69 

55 

13742 

Rathmore,  . 

f. 

do. , 

207 

149 

57 

13051 

Killarney,  • 

f. 

do., 

146 

1U3 

13381 

Do.  (2), 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

154 

109 

- 

13542 

Caherciveen,  . . 

f. 

Presentation, 

298 

214 

- 

15387 

Killarney,  . 

i. 

do., 

161 

113 

- 

15473 

Do.  (2), 

i. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

251 

„ 

58 

8320 

Kenmare, 

f. 

Poor  Clares,  . 

306 

224 

Total,  . 

2,734 

1,953 

: :■  ' 

Co.  Waterford, 

48 

1289 

Tallow, 

f. 

Carmelite,  . . 

131 

97 

49 

11461 

Dungarvan,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

158 

„ 

- 

13473 

Do., 

r. 

do., 

Total,  . 

478 

368 
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Section  1L 


-Twenty-nine  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by 
Consolidated  Salaries,  &c. — continued. 


Convent 

Average  Schools 


Daily 

Attendance 

ended  31st 
Dec.,  1902. 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


School. 


Province  i 
Countv, 


LEINSTER. 

to.  Kn-DARE.  . 41  l!33e 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 


Rathangan, 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 


Newtownforbes, 


Co.  Longford, 


CONNAUGHT. 
Co.  Mato, 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 


Ballina, 

Do., 


Total  of  Convent' 
Schools  paid  by 
Consolidated 
Salaries,  &c. 


(c.)— Three  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 


Monastery 


Average 
No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
31st  DeC., 
1902. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
for  year 
ended  31st 
Deo.,  1902. 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


Province  a. 
Countv. 


School. 


MUNSTER. 


Presentation, 


Gt.  George’s-street,  m. 
Douglas-street,  in. 


Presentation, 


Milltown, 


Total  of  Monas-  ‘ 
tery  Capita- 
tion Schools. . 


Gross  Total, 
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Appendix, . (d,) — Forty-nine  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by  Consolid 

Section  JX  SALARIES  &C.  ATED 


D. 


Monastery 

Schools 

Province  and 
County* 

5 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

Arerage 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
81st  Dec., 
1902. 

A’ente 
Dal1? 
Atier 
for  year 
ended 
81  n Dee., 
1802. 

No. 

School. 

ULSTER. 

Co.  Antrim, 

8 

15242 

St.  Gall’s  Monastery  (1), 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

m. 

Schools,  . . . 

- 

15492 

Do.  (2),  . 

: 

- 

15659 

St.  Finian’s,  . 

m. 

do., 

149 

63 

Total, 

487 

339 

Co.  Armagh,  . 

16 

7181 

Crossmore  Keady, 

m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

' — 

Schools,  . . 

122 

99 

Total, 

122 

M 

Co.  Donegal,  # 

1 

14628 

Letterkenny, 

m. 

Presentation, 

149 

103 

— 

Total,  . 

149 

108 

Co.  Down, 

17- 

9428 

•John-street,  . 

m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

107 

71 

Total, 

107 

71 

Co.  Fermanagh, 

13 

12420 

St.  Michael's, 

in. 

Presentation,  , 

167 

110 

167 

Co.  Monaghan, 

24 

366 

Carrickmacross, 

m. 

Patrician,  . . 

127 

85 

V3';  ; 

Total, . 

127 

85 

Co.  Cork, 

48 

1387 

St.  Joseph’s,  Cove  (1) 

m. 

Presentation,  . 

250 

186 

„ 

- 

1502 

Do.  (2),  . 

m. 

do 

245 

175  1 

58  • • 

56 

12519 

Mallow, 

m. 

Patrician,  . 

368 

253 

„ 

5lJ 

14784 

St.  Patrick’s  (Dunman- 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

way). 

m. 

Schools, 

173 

120 

„ . 

60 

12473 

Greenmount, 

m. 

Presentation, 

366 

272 

» • 

- 

14403 

St.  John’s,  Kinsale, 

m. 

do., 

272 

199 

Total,  . 

1,674 

F,2o7" 

Co.  Kerry, 

57 

1793 

Killarney,  , . 

m. 

Presentation, 

310 

211 

Total,  . . 

. 310 

211 

Co.  Limerick,  . 

46 

6543 

Hospital,  . . 

m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

194 

143 

Total,  . , 

194 

143 

Co.  Tipperary, 

53 

13014 

Fethard,  , , 

m. 

Patrician,  . . 

' 171 

129 

Total,  . 

171 

129 

Co.  Waterford, 

49 

15022 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

/ 

Schools, 

87 

72 

» 

- 

15046 

St.  Stephen’s, 

m. 

do., 

460 

L 

< 

Total,  . . 

547  | 

416 
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Monastery  Schools  'paid  by  Consolidated  Salaries. 


(d.) — Forty-nine  Monastery  National  ScnooLS  paid  by 
Consolidated  Salaries,  &c. — continued. 


fgOTINCK  AND 
County. 

District. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

A re rase 
No.  ol 
Pupils  on 
Bolls  for 
yoar  ended 
31st  Dee., 
1003. 

ADa™y* 

Attendance 

ended  31st 
Dec.,  1003. 

LEINSTElt. 

).  CiRLOW,  . 

44 

681 

Tullow, 

. m. 

Patrician,  . 

117 

69 

47 

13105 

St.  Bridget’s, 

. m. ' 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

1 » 

Schools,  . 

163 

117 

Total,  . 

280 

186 

44 

12747 

Kildare, 

. m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . . . 

176 

127 

Total,  . 

176 

127 

47 

13265 

St.  Patrick’s, 

m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

107 

77 

Total,  . 

107  | 

77 

King’s  Co., 

’ 

36 

12370 

St.  Brendan’s, 

. m. 

Presentation,  . 

• 340 

226 

.. 

41 

6585 

Clara,  . 

.*  ra. 

Franciscan, 

• 286 

180 

Total,  . 

626 

406 

Co.  Louth, 

25 

2094 

Ardee,  . , 

. m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools, 

162 

110 

.. 

- 

14641 

Castletown  Road, 

. m. 

do., 

252 

173 

Total,  . 

414 

283 

Queen’s  Co.,  . 

41 

918 

Castletown,  . 

. m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . . . 

1 60 

40 

" 

7636 

Coote-street, . 

. m. 

Patrician,  . 

143 

97 

Total,  . 

203 

137 

Co,  Westmeath, 

35 

12904 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

m. 

Marist, 

131 

95 

" 

13756 

Do.,  . prep.  m. 

do., 

134 

106 

Total,  . 

265 

201 

C«.  Wexford,  . 

49 

15360 

St.  Aloysius, 

m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

104 

65 

Total,  . 

104 

65 

- 

Appendix. 
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D. 
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Schools. 
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Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Consolidated  Salaries, 


Appendix. 

Seotion  II. 
D. 

Monastery 

Schools. 


[1901 


(d.) — Forty-nine  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by 
Consolidated  Salaries,  &c. — continued. 


CONNAUGHT. 
Co.  Galway, 


Co.  Leitrim,  . 


Co.  Mayo, 


Co.  Roscommon, 


Co.  Sligo, 


Q 

Roll 

No. 

School, 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

Average 
No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ende- 
81st  Dec., 
1908. 

1 

1 2 

27 

12423 

Kilkerrin,  . . 

m. 

Franciscan,  . , 

119 

32 

12528 

Curry,  . . 

m. 

do.,  . . , 

98 

34 

1016 

Galway,  . . 

m. 

Patrician,  . . , 

335 

- 

15316 

N un’a  Island,  , 

m. 

do.,  . . 

138 

34a 

12765 

Carrabeg,  , . 

m. 

Franciscan,  , , 

133 

67 

Total,  . 

823 

549~ 

31 

14770 

St.  Mary’s  (Canick-on- 

Shannon),  . 

m. 

Presentation,  . . 

141 

106 

Total,  . 

141 

106 

26 

12621 

Treenlaur,  . . 

m. 

Franciscan,  . . 

54 

24 

- 

12727 

Errew,  . . 

m. 

do.,  . , 

62 

37 

- 

13130 

Bunnacurry,  . 

in. 

do., 

47 

23 

- 

13347 

St.  Patrick’s,  ( 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  , 

227 

172 

- 

14863 

Achill  Sound,  . 

Franciscan, 

80 

43 

Total, 

470 

299 

22 

15086 

St.  Joseph’s  (Boyle) 

m. 

Presentation,  , 

218 

159 

27 

12594 

Highlake, 

m. 

Franciscan,  . 

115 

61 

32 

12357 

Granlahan,  . 

do., 

159 

70 

21 

13709 

St.  John’s  (Ballaghade- 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

reen),  . , 

m. 

Schools,  . . 

153 

111 

Total,  . 

645 

407 

12 

14533 

Quay-street  junior  m. 

Marist, 

275 

207 

- 

15051 

Do. , Benior 

m. 

do.,  . . 

Total,  . 

455 

351 

• 

Total  of  Monas- 

i • 

tery  Schools 
paid  by  Con- 

49 

Gross  Total, 

8,764 

6,110 

solidated  Sal- 

\ .. 

aries,  &c. 

-L 

— r- 
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according  to  Religious  Orders — Convent  National  Schools.  APPeildix- 

Section  II., 


mJuumabt 


Religious  Order. 


Summary 
of  Convent 


Monastery 

Schools. 


Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

Presentation,  _ • 

Sisters  of  Charity, 
Loreto,  • 

Sacred  Heart, 

St  Louis, 

Poor  Clares, 


Dominican,  * • . ' • • * * 

Immaculate  Conception,  .... 
St.  John  of  God,  • • • • • 

Ursuline, 

Carmelite.  • • 

Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  . . . 

Cross  and  Passion, 

St.  Joseph,  ..... 

PooTserv'ants  of  the  Motiier  of  God  and  the  Poor, 
Sisters  of  Nazareth,  .... 


Total' Convent  National  Schools, 


Monastery  National  Schools. 


Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
Presentation, 

Franciscan, 

Patrician,  • • 

Marist,  . • - 


Total  Monastery  National  Schools, 


Gross  Total — Convent  and  Monastery 
National  Schools, 


( J. .) — General  Summary — Schools  and  Attendance. 
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Schools 
paid  by 
Capitation. 

Schools 
paid  by 
Coueolidatcd 
Salaries,  &c. 

155 

10 

55 

9 

25 

_ 

9 

_ 

7 

_ 

4 

8 

4 

1 

5 

_ 

4 

_ 

4 

_ 

4 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

1 

- 

3 

” 

292 

29 

- 

Paid  bv  Capitation. 

Paid  bv  Consolidated 
Salaries,  Ac. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Sch(  ols. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year ended 
31st  Dec., 
1902. 

Average 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance for 
year ended 
31st  Dec., 
1902- 

Average 
No.  of 

no.o(  a-,:? 

Schools,  year  ended 
81»t  Dec.. 
1002. 

Average 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance for 
year  endod 
31st  Dec.. 
1902. 

.No.  of 
Schools. 

Arcrnge 

No.  of  Daily 

Tupila  on  Attend- 

RolU  for  anco  for 

j™?!','1”4 

1902.  31st  Doo., 

1902. 

Convents,  . 

292 

94,689 

66,125 

29  6,067 

4,228 

321 

100,756  70,353 

Monasteries, 

3 

1,249 

777 

49  8,764 

6,110 

52 

10,013  6,887 

Total  . \ 

295 

95,938 

66,902 

78  14,831 

10,338 

373 

1 10,769  77,240 

ii 


W orkhouse  Schools. 
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Appendix.,  XI.  (a.) — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eight  Workhouse  Schools  ■ 
Section  II.  connexion  on  31st  December,  1902,  with  the  Average  Number  of  p„D? 

D.  ' on  Rolls,  and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils  for  the  year  eJJ 
workhouse  ^lst  December,  1902. 

Schools.  • 


Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

Average 
No.  of  Pupil 
on  Rolls  for 
year  ended 
Slut  Dec., 
1902. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Dis 

triot 

Roll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

Average 
No.  of  Pupil 
on  Rolls  for 
year  ended 
31st  Dec. 
ISOS. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Antrim. 

3 

3680 

Ballymoney, 

21 

• 20 

Londonderry. 

' 4 

3652 

Ballycastle, 

20 

• 17 

2 

3881 

Londonderry, 

13 

10 

- 

3843 

Ballymena, 

31 

28 

2a 

9587 

Lhnavady, 

20 

8 

8781 

Lisburn  . . 

28 

22 

3 

338  J 

CbleraineJ  . . 

7 

27 

15 

8i 

3653 

Larne, 

4 

4 

7 

10525 

Mhgherafelt, 

S 

- 

6314 

Antrim,  . . 

24 

22 

. 24 

9 

3048 

Belfast, 

346 

214 

* Total,  . 

If 

S? 

Total,  . 

474 

• 327 

Monaghan. 

Armagh. 

18 

3388 

Monaghan, 

11 

j 

11 

19 

11300 

10280 

Lurgan, 

N ewry,  . 

38 

21 

27 

17 

24 

7812 

7884 

3668 

Clones,  . . 

Castleblayney,  . 
Carrickm  across, 

35 

16 

13 

33 

13 

10 

total,  . 

59 

44 

Total,  . 

75 

64 

Cavan. 

23 

3420 

Cavan, 

Bailieborouglx,  . 

18 

16 

Tyrone. 

24 

3447 

10 

8 

- 

3644 

Cootehill,  . 

6 

6 

’ 6 

3039 

Castlederg, 

6 

( 

31 

6910 

Bawnboy, . 

8 

7 

6 

Total,  . 

42 

37 

o , . 

6 

Donegal. 

1 

4932 

Milford,  . 

20 

19 

Clare. 

- 

4975 

Letterkenny, 

7 

7 

- 

7714 

Glenties,  .’ 
Innishowen, 

7 

5 

42 

3408 

Scariff, 

9 

8 

2 

3863 

14 

11 

- 

3534 

Ennistymon, 
Tull  a, 

26 

19 

5 

4313 

Donegal,  . 

3 

1 

- 

6130 

13 

12 

- 

4339 

Ballyshannon,  . 

15 

14 

- 

6359 

Ballyvaughan,  . 

15 

14 

6 

13754 

Stranorlar, 

9 

8 

45 

6595 

3288 

Corofin, 
Ennis,  . 

17 

15 

Total,  . 

75 

65 

- 

3489 

6224 

Kilrush,  . 
Killadysert, 

35 

18 

32 

15 

Down. 

T t 1 

240 

203 

10 

3350 

Newtownards,  . 

20 

16 

} • 

11 

17 

3068 

Banbridge, 

14 

10 

10870 

Downpatrick, 

10 

9 

19 

11820 

Kilkeel,  . 

6 

6 

Cork. 

Total,  . 

50 

41 

48 

3167 

Midleton, . 

44 

39 

1 

- 

6121 

Youghal,  . 

17 

16 

Fermanagh. 

55 

3923 

Kanturk,  . 

36 

26 

4896 

Macroom,  . 

18 

15 

13 

0795 

Enniskillen, 

26 

19 

_ 

6012 

Millstreet, 

20 

19 

- 

1366 

Lisnaskea, 

9 

7 

56 

3242 

Fermoy, 

16 

14 

14 

1404 

Irvinestown, 

7 

5 

- 

3651 

6216 

Mallow,  . . 

Mitehelstown,  . 

14 

27 

12 

25 

Total,  . 

42 

31 

58 

4411 

Bantry, 

13 

13 



5993 

Castletown,  . 

10 

9 
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Workhouse  Schools—  continued. 


Average 
No.  of  Pupils 
on  Kolis  foi- 
year  ended 
31  sc  Dec., 


Average 

No'SlWs  Average 
on  Rolls  (or  t),:i_ 
year  ended  , 

31st  Dec.,  Attendance 
1902. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


County  and 
School. 


County  and 
School. 


Cork— oorttnuert 
Schull,  • . 
Skibbereen, 

; Dunmamvay, 
Clonakilty, 

Cork,  • . 
Kinsale, 

Bandon,  . 


Carlow. 


Carlow, 


Dublin. 
Balrothery, 
Dublin,  North, 
Rathdown, 


Kerry. 


Listowel,  . 

Tralee, 

Dingle, 

Killarney, 

Caherciveen, 

Kenmare,  . 


Kildare. 

Naas, 

Celbridge, 

Athy, 


Kilkenny. 

Urlingford 


Limerick. 


Castlecomer, 

Calian, 

Kilkenny, 

Thomastown, 


Kilmallock, 
Limerick,  . 
Newcastle, 
Rathkeale, 
Croom, 


King’s. 

Parsonstown, 

Edenderry, 

Tullamore, 


Tippbrary 
Roscrea,  . 
Nenagh,  . 
Borrisokane, 
Thurles,  . 
Tipperary,  . 


Cashel, 

Clogheen, 

Carrick-on 

Clonmel, 


Longford. 
Longford,  . 
Granard,  . 
Ballymahon, 


Waterford. 
Lismore,  . 
Dungarvan, 
Waterford, 
Kilmacthomas, 

Total,  . 


Louth, 


Dundalk, 


Ardee, 


Appendix. 

Section  II. 
D. 

Workhouse 

Schools. 
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Appendix. 

Section'll., 

D. 

W orkhouse 
Schools. 


Workhouse  Schools — continued. 


Dis- 

Roll 

County  and 

Average 
No.  of 
Pupils  on 

Average 

Daily 

Dis- 

Roll 

County  and 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 

Avenge 

Daily 

Attend. 

met. 

No. 

School. 

year  ended 

Attend- 

trict 

No. 

School. 

3ist  Dee., 

&uce. 

ance. 

1902. 

1902. 

Meath. 

Galway— con. 

29 

3410 

Kells, 

5 

3 

35 

3366 

Loughrea, 

6 

- 

3544 

Oldcastle,  . 

Inope 

rative. 

_ 

6568 

9 

8 

- 

14036 

Trim  District,  m. 

71 

63 

_ 

6734 

11 

10 

- 

14106 

Do.,  f. 

74 

71 

- 

7019 

Ballinasloe, 

33 

28 

3379 

Gort, 

19 

15 

Total,  . 

150 

137 

Total,  . 

171 

U7 

Queen’s. 

41 

4315 

Mountmellick,  . 

17 

16 

Leitrim. 

10810 

Abbeyleix, 

17 

14 

12 

28 

3669 

3419 

Total,  . 

34 

30 

Mohill,  . 
Car.-on-Shannon, 

■ 18 
19 

16 

11 

31 

3533 

Total,  . 

43 

39 

Westmeath. 

— 

33 

3650 

Mullingar. 

16 

13 

— 

6866 

Delvin, 

22 

20 

35 

3274 

Athlone,  . 

32 

21 

Mayo. 

17 

12 

11 

12 

Total, 

70 

54 

20 

3859 

8474 

BaIJina, 

Belmullet, 

_ 

9221 

Kill  ala,  . 

16 

21 

4895 

Swineford, 

22 

26 

4253 

11 

Wexford. 

_ 

4727 

Westport,  . 

19 

16 

49 

3520 

61 

32 

5117 

Ballinrobe, 

50 

3508 

Wexford,  . 

Enniscorthy, 

Gorey, 

30 

26 

- 

6143 

Claremorris, 

“ 

.5674 

10954 

57 

33 

53 

26 

Total,  . 

126 

10) 

Total,  . 

181 

155 

Roscommon. 

Wicklow. 

22 

3289 

Boyle, 

23 

14 

9 

3380 

27 

3878 

Roscommon, 

10 

11 

40 

Rathdrum, 

19 

14 

4933 

Castlerea,  . 

44 

3879 

11180 

Shillelagh, 

11 

9 

- 

6122 

Strokestown,  . 

lialtinglass, 

13 

13 

Total,  . 

62 

52 

Total,  . 

43 

36 

Sligo. 

39 

11 

27 

6733 

Galway. 

12 

3339 

Sligo, 

47 

12 

14 

Glenamaddy, 

17 

13 

20 

6500 

Dromore  YV  est, . 

14 

34 

3365 

Galway,  . 

62 

55 

21 

8219 

Tobercuriy, 

— 

5323 

Clifden, 

9 

9 

73 

64 

~ 

5992 

Oughterard, 

5 

5 

Total,  . 

- 

— 
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Summary  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  Connexion. 


Appendix. 
Section  IL, 


Average 
No  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
31st  Dec., 
1902. 


Average 
No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
31  st  Deo., 
1902.  I 


Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 


Average  Summary 
Daily  Qf  Work- 
Attend-  house 
ance.  Schools. 


County. 


Antrim,  . 
Armagh,  . 

Cavan,  . 
Donegal,  . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 
Londonderry,  . 
Monaghan, 

Tyrone,  . 

Total  for  Ulster, 


King’s, 
Longford,  . 
Louth, 
Meath, 
Queen’s,  . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford,  . 
Wicklow, 


Total  for  Leinster, 


Galway,  . 

Leitrim,  . 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Total  for  Connaught, 


5 1 Limerick, . 

9 j Tipperary, . 

4 | Waterford, 

® I Total  for  Munster, 


Schools  in  Ulster, 

„ in  Munster,  . 

„ in  Leinster,  . 

„ in  Connaught, 

Gross  Total. . 


Teachers  of 
Workhouse 
Schools 


Masters, 


Mistresses. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II 
D. 

Schools 
situated  on 
Islands. 


HI. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Two  Schools  situated  on  Islands  in  ccj 
nexion  on  31st  December,  1902,  with  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  last  day  J 
Year,  and  average  daily  attendance. 


Name  of  Island  School. 


Number  of  Arerae 

L'fiJ .« 


4 9372  Rathlin, 


‘ Gola, 

Tory, 

Owey, 

Rutland, 
Iuishfree, 
Arran  more  (1), 
Innishkeeragh, 
Cruit, 

Arranmore  (2), 

Innismean, 

Innisbofin, 

Carricktin, 

Inhisheerer, 

Inch, 

Inishtraliull,  r 


Gola, 

Tory; 

Owey, 

Rutland, 

Inishfree, 

Arran, 

Innishkeeragh, 

Cruit, 

Arran, 
Innismean, 
Innisbofin, 
Carrickfin,  . 

Inch, 

Inishtrahull, 


Fermanagh, 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 


10  14539  Copeland, 


6 8002  Drumnaghinalian, 

13  7832  Gubb, 

- 11257  Innisrooske, 


. Boa,  Lough  Erne, 
. Gubb  „ 

. Innisrooske  ,, 


42  15 170  Islandmore, 

45  (>>49  Coney, 

- 12018  Low, 

14213  Scattery, 


. Islandmore, 

. Coney,  • 
. Low, 

. Scattery, 


48  3195 

- 8918 

58  5868 

- 15274 

- 7452 

- 7453 

- 7454 

- 13138 

- 13082 

- 15081 

59  14303 

- 2281 

- 14311 

- 4839 

- 14065 


Haulbowline, 

Spike, 

Long, 

Hare, 

Laurence  Cove, 
Do. 

Ballinakilla, 
Dursey, 
Whiddy,  . 
Horse, 

Cape  Clear, 
Reengavogue, 
Cape  Clear, 
Sherkin, 

Do. 


. Haulbowline, 
. Spike, 

. Long, 

. Hare, 
m.  Bear, 
i.  Do. 

. Do. 

. Dursey, 

. Whiddy, 

. Horse, 
m.  Clear, 

. Reengarogue 
f.  Clear, 
f.  Sherkin, 
m.  Do. 


54  9337  Blasket, 

57  7887  Knightstown, 

- 7888  Do. 

- 10721  Corobeg, 

- 10722  Do. 

10819  BaHyhearney, 

- 10820  Do. 


. Blasket, 
m.  Valencia, 

f.  Do- 
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1-List  of  One  Hundred  and  Two  Schools  situated  on  Islands 
nexion  on  31st  December,  1902,  with  Pupils  on  Bolls  on  last 
Year,  and  average  daily  attendance — continued. 


Number  of 
Pupils 
on  Rolls  on 
last  day 


Average- 

Daily 

Attond- 


Namc  of  Island  on  which 
situated. 


Dist.  Roll  No.  Name  of  Island  School. 


Innisbofin, 

Do. 

Innisliark, 

Arranmore, 


Inishnee, 

Inishmaine, 

Do. 

Ananmore, 

Do. 

Omey, . . 

Annaghvane, 

Innisturk.  . 
Innislibarra, 
Innishmacatreer,  Lough 
Corrib. 

Gorumna,  . 
lllaneeragli, 

Mynish, 

Innishear,  . 

Do. 

Lettermullen. 

Gorumna,  . 

Do. 

Do.  . 
Lettermore, 

Turbot, 

Lettermore, 

Inishlacken, 

Dynish, 

Arranmore, 


Drim, 

Lettermore, 

Inishturbot, 

Lettercallow, 

Inishlacken, 

Dynish, 

St.  Ronan’s, 


Trabane, 

Mason, 

Peenish,  . 

Innishtrawar, 

Tawin, 

Islandeady, 


Gorumna, 

Mason, 

Feenish, 

Innishtravir 

Tawin, 

Islandeady, 


Inniskea,  South,  . 

Do.  North,  . 
Slievemore. 
Dereens, 

Dooega, 

Bunnacurry, 

Valley, 

Bullsmouth, 

Saula, 

Bunnacurry  Monasi 
St.  Columba’s, 

St.  Brigid’s, 

St.  Patrick’s, 
Cullenmore, 


Inniskea,  South, 
Do.  North, 
Achill, 


Do. 

Inishturk, 

Clare, 

Do 

Cullenmore, 

Achill, 

Do. 

A chillbeg, 


Do. 

Achillbeg, 


Coney. 

Innismurray. 


Coney, 

Innismurray, 
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Appendix. 

Section  IF., 
D. 

Industrial 
Depart- 
ments 
(under  the 
Act). 


Industrial  Schools  (under  the  Act). 


IV. -List  of  Thirty  National  Schools  attended  by  Pupils  of 
Industrial  Schools,  certified  under  the  Act. 


Boll 

No. 

Dis- 

trict. 

County. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Conductors. 

dumber  of 
industrial 
Pupils 
on  Roll  on 
last  day 
of 

Year. 

'.  ra 

Daily 

niustril 

Pupil* 

11752 

18 

Armagh, 

Middletown, 

Sisters  of  St.  Louis, . 

36 

37 

359 

- 

Monaghan,  . 

St.  Martha’s,  Monaghan, 

Do., 

47 

41 

10110 

6 

Tyrone, . 

St.  Catherine’s,  Strabane,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

57 

53 

7315 

45 

Clare,  . 

Ennis, 

Do., 

46 

48 

6376 

48 

Cork,  . 

St.  Coleman’s,  Queenstown, 

Do., 

43 

42 

15059 

59 

„ 

.Baltimore  Fishery,  . 

Lay  Teachers,  . 

111 

ii'fl 

14299 

60a 

” * ‘ 

Passage  West,  Cork, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

57 

■J 

13615 

54 

Kerry,  . 

Pembroke  Alms,  Tralee 

Do., 

63 

i( 

13381 

57 

” * ‘ 

St.  Joseph’s  Home,  Killarney, 

Do., 

99 

10684 

51 

Limerick, 

St.  Vincent's,  Limerick, 

Do., 

115 

9407 

43 

Tipperary. 

St.  Augustine’s,  Templemore, 

Do., 

57 

4068 

- 

„ 

St.  Louis,  Thurles,  . 

55 

581 

53 

” 

St.  Francis,  Cashel, 

Do., 

34 

I 

14627 

48 

Waterford, 

Cappoquin,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

51 

8546 

28 

Longford, 

Our  Lady  of  Succour,  New- 

Do., 

61 

townforbes. 

538/ 

25 

Louth,  . 

Dundalk,  . 

Do., 

56 

1 

8682 

33 

Westmeath,  . 

Mount  Carmel,  Moate, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

41 

11986 

50 

Wexford, 

St.  Michael’s,  Wexford, 

Do., 

75 

10162 

40 

Wicklow, 

St.  Michael’s,  . inft. 

Do., 

31 

K 

13439 

34 

Galwav, 

Oughterard, 

Do., 

33 

1 

4515 

- 

„ 

St.  Anne’s,  Galway, 

Do., 

13190 

- 

Clifden, 

Do. 

6632 

35 

„ 

St.  Bridget’s,  Loughrea, 

Do. 

” 

Ballinasloe, . 

Do., 

12255 

•26 

Mayo,  . 

St.  Columba’s,  Westport,  . 

Do  , 

64 

13302 

21 

Roscommon,  . 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 

Sisters  of  Cnarlty,  . 

51 

7238 

27 

St.  Monica’s,  Roscommon,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

12754 

35 

” • 

St.  Joseph’s,  Athlone, 

Do., 

13240 

12 

Sligo,  . 

Do.. 

110 

1') 

.1887 

21 

Banada, 

Sisters  of  Chanty,  • 

Total. 

1,781 

1 
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r— List  of  Sixty-four*  Schools  in  winch  Special  Grants  of  Salary  in 
aid  of  Industrial  Instruction  were  available,  under  Rule  155  (c),  for 
Year  ended  31st  December,  1902. 


Dis- 

trict 

Roll  No 

School. 

County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll  No 

School, 

8 

7059 

Crumlin-road,  Convt. 

Tipperary, 

53 

581 

Cashel,  Convent. 

- 

8903 

Fetliard,  „ 

■ 

>» 

- 

11872 

Carrick-on-Suir,  „ 

zam 

25 

4415 

Crossmaglen,  f. 

» 

- 

13107 

St.  Joseph’s,  ,, 

43 

4068 

Thurles,  ,, 

tan,  . 

23 

11789 

14705 

Belturbet,  Convent. 
Ballyshannon,  „ 

Waterford, 

49 

11461 

Dungarvan,  Con.  (1). 

negal, 

0 

“ 

13020 

Stradbally,  „ 

n,  . . 

19 

9725 

Rostrevor  „ 

Dublin, . 

30 

1149 

King’s  Inns-street, 

» . . 

~ 

7508 

Canal-street,  „ 

30a 

2018 

Convent. 

Baggot-st.,  Convent. 
Goldenbridge,  ,, 

onaghan,  . 

18 

359 

>> 

37 

7546 

Monaghan.  „ 

Carricknmcross  Indl. 

»> 

40 

14586 

Blackrock,  „ 

ii  • ; 

24 

5617 

40a 

753 

Central  Model,  Fem. 

•I  . 

” 

15329 

Do.  Convent. 

Sue,  . 

45 

7315 

Ennis,  Convent. 

Kildare, 

44 

13373 

St.  Michael’s,  Cou- 

* • . 

- 

11800 

Kilkee,  „ 

Kilrush,  „ 

vent. 

ii  . 

- 

13374 

Kilkenny, 

47 

13885 

Kilkenny,  Convent. 

„ 

— 

JU478 

St.  Patrick’s,  ,, 

, , 

48 

• 

_ 

10835 

Castlecomer,  „ 

,<ir»i  . 

3828 

Yougbal,  „ 

•I 

- 

6376 

Queenstown.  „ 

ii 

55 

10232 

Kanturk,  „ 

Longford, 

28 

12942 

St.  J oseph’s,  „ 

ii  • 

- 

10047 

Macroom,  „ 

_ 

13846 

Granard,  ,, 

« • . 

56 

4268 

Doneraile,  „ 

” 

•i  • 

59 

8430 

Skibbereen,  „ 

n . 

- 

7651 

Clonakilty  „ (2). 

Louth,  . 

25 

8445 

Ardee,  ,,  (2). 

" 

- 

148J3 

Rosscarbery,  „ 

ii 

60 

4572 

Kinsale,  „ 

5257 

Band on,  „ 

Meath,  . 

29 

12489 

Oldcastle,  Female. 

irrT.  . . 

54 

545 

Tralee,  Convent  (1). 

Queen’s, 

44 

13937 

Stradbally,  Convent. 

ii 

- 

13530 

Moyderwell  „ 

” 

- 

14952 

Castleisland  „ 

Wexford, 

49 

967 

New  Ross,  , (1). 
St.  Mary’s,  George’s- 

57 

13381 

Killarney  (Mercy), 

50 

12966 

13051 

Convent. 

street,  Convent. 

" 

Killarney  (Pres.), 

„ 

- 

8221 

Templeshannou  „ 

58 

8320 

Convent. 

> 

’ 

49 

14644 

St.  J oseph’s,  „ 

Kenmare,  Convent, 

57 

13542 

Cahirciveen,  „ 

Galway, 

34 

4515 

N.T.  Smith, Convent 
Oughterard,  „ 

Gort,  „ 

pride, 

39 

46 

7439 

14625 

Abbeyfeale  Convent. 
Doon,  „ 

42 

13439 

13208 

5] 

9296 

Adare,  „ 

52 

6032 

St.  Catherine’s,  Con- 

, 

6569 

vent. 

Mayo,  . 

20 

14176 

St.  John’s,  „ 

St.  Anne’s,  Convent. 

21 

13302 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  „ 

0 Sixty  of  those  aro  Conront  Schools. 
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Schools  attended  by  Half-time  Pujnli 


s. 


[1902. 


Appendix. 

Section  II,, 
D . 

Schools 
■with  Half- 
time 
pupils. 


"VI.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  National  Schools  attended 
by  Half-time  pupils  during  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1902, 
the  number  of  such  Half-time  pupils  on  the  Rolls  on  the  last  day 
of  Year,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  Half-time  pupils. 


County. 

Circuit] 

Section. 

Roll 

Number. 

School. 

Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
31st  Deo., 
1902. 

Antrim, 

2b 

9634 

Balnamore,  . 

11 

11137 

Liscolman, 

7 

»> 

2c 

3592 

Guy’s, 

m. 

27 

7757 

Do. 

f. 

41 

„ 

„ 

7966 

Harryville  (2), 

m. 

6 

„ . , .. 

7967 

Do.  (1), 

f. 

11 

„ 

„ 

12565 

Ballymoney-street, 

f. 

7 

...  . „ , . . 

12599 

Do. 

m. 

16 

4a 

1224 

Edenderry, 

f. 

- . 67 

1979 

Crumlin, 

2 

5b 

4223 

Lisburn, 

11 

fr 

4224 

Do. 

f. 

18. 

5a 

5794 

Seaman’s  Friend  Society, 

71 

4a 

15580 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s, 

f. 

.32 

i 

15328 

Do. 

m. 

27 

4c 

7553 

Ekenhead, 

11 

4a 

8066 

Springfield,  . 

22 

„ 

8516 

Ligoneil  Village, 

19 

8584 

Old  Lodge  Road, 

m. 

8 

fr 

8585 

Do. 

f. 

18 

, 

8804 

Wolfhill  Mill,- 

26 

„ 

15659 

St.  Finian's  Monastery, 

172 

15278 

St.  Vincent’s  Gonvent, 

300 

14892 

Crumlin-road,  . 

114 

14893 

Do. 

f. 

127 

10338 

Holycross, 

36 

■ j. 

10339 

Do. 

f. 

62 

„ 

5a 

10435 

Jennymount,  ... 

193 

„ 

5b 

11305 

Hilden, 

151 

4a 

11449 

St.  Mark’s,  . 

21 

4c 

11482 

Greencastle,  . 

13 

11483 

Do. 

f. 

10 

,, 

4a 

12838 

Edenderry, 

m. 

77 

4c 

13616 

Star  of  the  Sea, 

m 

32 

„ 

4a 

13745 

Craig-street,  . 

68. 

4c 

14138 

St.  Joseph's  Convent, 

Ill 

4a 

14691 

Ballysillan, 

8 

„ 

5c 

15061 

Mayo-street,  . 

10 

4c 

27 

Whitehouse  (1), 

27 

„ 

„ 

2649 

White  Abbey, 

m. 

14 

2650 

Do. 

f. 

ia 

4a 

4671 

Bruce  Memorial, 

2 

6430 

Cogry  Mills,  . 

27 

,, 

7836 

Doagli, 

m. 

7837 

Do. 

f. 

4c 

8368 

Barnmills, 

38 

10135 

Whitehouse,  . 

m. 

,, 

10136 

Do. 

f. 

4 

„ 

„ 

9063 

Mossley, 

44 

11426 

Whiteabbey  (2), 

4a 

11712 

Bailyclare, 

m. 

12221 

Parkgate. 

7 

4c 

15353 

St.  Mary’s  on  the  Hill, 

” 

4a 

13317 

Tyrnoge, 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 
of 

Half-time 

pupils. 


9 

3 
12 

' 19 . 

' 3 

4 

3 

• 8 
34 
2 
6 

9, 

37 

13. 

13 

6 

11 

9, 

4 
9. 
16 
64 
164. 
44. 
64 
18 
33 
92 
85 

9 

9 

6 . 
36. 
17 
36 
56 

4 
7 
13 

7 

7 

1 

13 

3 

3 

. 24 
2 
2 

24. 

13 

5 
3 
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List,  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  National  Schools  attended 
by  Half-time  pupils,  <fcc. — continued. 


Counts', 

Circuit 

Section 

Roll 

Number 

School. 

Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
31st  Deo., 
1002. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 
of 

Half  tim 
pupils. 

Antrim, 

4a 

13986 

Church-street, 

2 

1 

14157 

Whitewell, 

5 

3 

5b 

4714 

Dunmurray,  . 

6 

1 

„ 

„ 

8612 

Campbell’s-row, 

249 

112 

ii  1- 

5a 

11160 

Ltnfield  Mill, 

159 

71 

ii 

5b 

13883 

Derriaghy, 

3 

3 

i) 

„ 

14382 

Lambeg  Village,  . 

Dunmurray  (2), 

12 

6 

„ 

15137 

11 

5 

■i 

,, 

15024 

'1  rinity, 

2 

1 

ii 

5a 

12047 

York -road, 

84 

41 

ii 

„ 

14737 

St.  Joseph’s  (York-road), 

m. 

3 

1 

” ; 

” 

14738 

Do. 

f. 

23 

12 

Armagh, 

6c 

8344 

Portadown  (2), 

3 

1 

n 

„ 

5356 

Portadown  (1), 

m. 

2 

1 

8935 

Thomas-street, 

2 

1 

15310 

Portadown  Convent,  . 

2 

1 

„ 

12590 

Edgarstown  (1), 

14 

6 

„ 

13490 

Edenderry,  . 

4 

2 

„ 

13497 

Edgarstown  (2), 

8 

2 

13628 

Cbrcrain, 

m. 

6 

3 

14374 

Water-street, 

5 

2 

6a 

3174 

Markethill, 

f. 

3 

1 

6c 

7647 

Darkley, 

m. 

3 

3 

n 

8166 

Mullaviliy  (1), 

13 

4 

6a 

8220 

Mount  St.  Catherine  Convent 

6 

3 

„ 

8403 

Tandragee, 

m. 

3 

3 

„ 

8404 

Do. 

f. 

5 

2 

•i 

„ 

9640 

Darkley, 

f. 

9 

3 

„ 

11684 

Drelincourt,  . 

2 

1 

„ 

11685 

Do. 

f. 

6 

2 

!• 

„ 

12365 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 

m. 

8 

3 

6c 

12664 

Mullaviliy  (2), 
St.  James’s,  . 

9 

4 

6a 

13112 

m. 

1 

1 

.«  , 

„ 

13113 

Do. 

f. 

1 

1 

„ 

14606 

Grove,  . '. 

o 

1 

„ 

1478 

Markethill,  . 

m. 

2 

_ 

9c 

6236 

Bessbrook , 

14 

8 

ii 

„ 

6237 

Do. 

f. 

15 

9 

„ 

7508 

Canal-street  Convent, 

37 

16 

„ 

11329 

Ballybot, 

4 

2 

” 

i, 

13868 

Maghernahely  Convent, 

27 

18 

” 

„ 

13922 

Do. 

m. 

33 

21 

” 

7181 

Crossmore  Keady, 

4 

“ 

Down, 

5b 

10346 

Largymcre, 

61 

27 

” • 

11436 

Ravarnette,  . 

4 

4 

“1 B 

3874 

Millstreet, 

5 

2 

• 

4c 

4657 

Newtownards  (2), 

2 

1 

• 

4862 

St.  Mathew’s 

m. 

10 

4 

• 

,, 

15390 

Do. 

f. 

5 

2 

4b 

6641 

Newtownards  (1), 

4 

1 

• 

4c 

8576 

Beersbiidge,  . 

220 

81 

4b 

8888 

Anne-street,  . 

f. 

2 

1 

„ 

9094 

Do.  ... 

m. 

4 

2 

_______ 

” 

11542 

Greenwell -street, 

15 

0 

53 
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Appendix, 

Section  IT., 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  National /'Schools  attended 
by  Half-time  pupils,  &c. — continued. 


Schools 

with 

Half-time 

pupils. 


County. 

Circuit 

Soction. 

Roll 

Number. 

School. 

Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils  on 
Roils  on 
31st  Deo, 
1902. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 
of 

Half-time 

pupils. 

Down, 

4b 

11598 

Comber  Spinning  Mill, 

38 

19 

12191 

Castlegardens, 

42 

20 

12580 

Londonderry, 

m. 

9 

6 

. 

12581 

Do. 

f. 

19 

8 

5b 

200 

Dromore(l), 

m. 

6 

2 

201 

Do.  (1), 

f. 

3 

1 

6c 

4811 

Gilford  Mill,  . 

m. 

42 

21 

4812 

Do. 

f. 

29 

14 

. 

5b 

6594 

Fortescue,  . . 

1 

1 

5) 

6c 

8590 

Tonaghmore, 

3 

2 

5b 

10295 

Dromore  (4), 

2 

- 

6c 

6930 

Milltown, 

4 

2 

11430 

Seapatrick,  . 

39 

18 

258 

Bann,  . 

m. 

4 

6644 

Bann, 

f. 

1 

1 

5b 

9417 

Dromore  (2), 

f. 

1 

5c 

1246 

Annsboro’, 

m. 

16 

1486 

Do. 

f. 

8 

5a 

3745 

Shrigley, 

10 

4 

„ 

4648 

Irish-street  (Killyleagh), 

15 

6024 

Killyleagb,  . 

13 

0 

’ 

5c 

10793 

Drumaness  Mills, 

27 

Tyrone, 

3b 

11586 

Sion  Mills, 

m. 

42 

19 

11587 

Do. 

f. 

36 

» 

6b 

407 

Gortalowry,  . 

10 

2254 

Brackaville,  . 

m. 

6 

2255 

Do. 

f 

10 

5184 

Loy  Old, 

2 

9155 

Coal  Island,  . 

9681 

Loy, 

m. 

3 

10178 

Benburb,  . . 

m. 

11936 

Derry  loran,  . 

m. 

10 

11937 

Do. 

f. 

11968 

John-street,  . 

f. 

1 

" 

12440 

Lower  Market, 

2 

13232 

Anne-street,  . 

m. 

2 

13256 

Gortgonis, 

13814 

Cookstown  Convent,  . 

” 

14458 

Dungannon  Convent,  . 

14 

Cork, 

21c 

15059 

Baltimore  Fishery, 

0 

1 

’ 

20a 

14105 

Clarence-street  Convent, 

Waterford, 

i9c 

7225 

Mayfield, 

m. 

2 

1 



— - 

Total— 150  Schools, 

• 

3,859 

1,864 
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EVENING  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


(a.)  REVISED  RULES. 

1.  The  Commissioners  will  consider  applications  for  grants  to 
Evening  Elementary  or  Continuation  Schools  from  Managers  of 
National  Schools,  or  from  Committees  formed  to  manage  such 
Schools,  if  not  connected  with  Day  National  Schools,  on  condition 
that  such  Evening  Schools  will  not  receive  aid  from  any  other 
public  Department. 

2.  Evening  Schools  must  not  meet  before  4 p.m.  on  any  day, 
except  Saturday,  when  the  meetings  must  not  take  place  before 
2 p.m. 

3.  A meeting  must  be  of  at  least  two  hours’  duration. 

4.  As  a rule  a School  must  meet  at  least  on  three  evenings  each 
week  during  the  School  period  (six  months).  If  a School  meets 
only  on  two  evenings  of  each  week  during  the  school  period  (six 
months)  a pro  rata  payment  may  be  made.  In  certain  cases, 
especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fishing  centres,  &c.,  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule  is1  sanctioned,  whereby  meetings  on  five  evenings  of 
the  week  during  a school  period  of  four  months  may  be  accepted 
as  equivalent  to  meetings  on  three  evenings  of  the  week  during  a 
school  period  of  six  months. 

5.  The  two  hours  of  a meeting  must  be  devoted  to  secular  in- 
struction only. 

6.  The  School  must  be  held  in  suitable  premises,  suitably  lighted 
and  heated  when  necessary. 

7.  The  minimum  average  attendance  entitling  a School  to  con- 
tinued recognition  is  10. 

8.  The  average  attendance  must  be  calculated  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners.  For  each  unit  of  the  average 
attendance  the  Manager  or  Commitee  of  the  School  may  be  allowed 
a uniform  fee  of  17s.  6 d.  or  of  15s.  These  are  the  sole  grants  which 
the  School  will  receive  from  any  public  funds. 

9.  The  rate  of  the  fee  will  be  determined  by  the  Report  of  the 

jpector  0TL  the  School  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 

0.  Payment  will  be  made  to  the  Managers  immediately  after 
he  end  of  each  Session. 

1-  The  Manager  or  the  Committee  will  employ  the  Teachers  and 
anange  the  amount  of  their  remuneration. 

R-  The  Teachers  may  be  Certificated  or  they  may  be  Uncertifi- 
the  I ~ °r  ^ terical)  over  18  years  of  age,  approved  by 

13.  The  Teaching  Staff  must  be  adequate. 
qq  ' J^s  a HO'  meeting  can  be  attended  by  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
the  p10  aPP^caLon  of  the  Manager  special  leave  may  be  given  by 
ommissi oners  for  the  attendance  of  both  sexes  at  a class. 


Commissioners  disapprove  of  the  teacher  of  a Day  School 
charge  of  more  than  one  Evening  School. 


Appendix. 

Section  H., 
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16'  °'TOr,  1,8.y6ara  of  age.  children  exempt  from  attend- 

ance at  School,  and  children  at  School  who  are  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  are  eligible  as  pupils  of  am  Evening  School.  Monitors  and 
lupii  teachers  are  not  eligible  as  pupils  of  Evening  Schools  No 
person  can  be  recognised  as  a pupil  of  more  than  one  Evenme 
School  at  the  same  time.  Other  persons  not  included  in  those  do 
taxed  as  eligible  pupils  may  attend  these  schools,  but  cannot  bo 
taken  into  account  m the  calculation  of  average  attendance. 

Tabl®  for  each  School  must  he'  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted.  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  approval. 

1I'iEeFSt<a'S  ™‘nd  Eo11  Books,  approved  by  the  Commissioners 
must  he  kept.  The  Rolls  must  be  marked  before  the  beginning  of 
each  meeting.  The  attendance  mark  must  be  cancelled  if  any  pupil 
leaves  before  the  end  of  a meeting.  The  Registers  and  Rolls  must 
be  checked  and  certified  by  the  Manager  or  Committee  at  least  once 
a month. 


18.  The  School  must  be  at  all  times  open  to  Inspection  by  the 
Commissioners  or  their  Officers. 

19.  A schedule  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  each  Evening 
c ooi  must  be  submitted  for  approval  at  commencement  of  the 

cession. 

* 20.  At  least  two  subjects  should  be  taught  at  each  meeting  of 
the  Evening  School. 

, political  .or  polemical  business,  or  business  other  than 

1 oo  °t,the  Sehool,  is  be  transacted  during  the  time  of  meeting. 

"•  Evening  Schools  must  not  be  conducted  for  the  private  profit 
of  the  Manager  or  Committee.  All  the  State  Grant  must  be  ex- 
pended on  the  Schools  and  Teachers. 

23.  The  Managers  must  submit  a satisfactory  return  of  the 
expenditure  at  the  end  of  the  School  Session. 

24.  The  scale  of  Fees  (if  any)  to1  be  charged  to  the  pupils  must 
ba  submitted  to1  the  Commissioners  for  approval. 

25.  The  continuance  of  the  grants  will  depend  on  the  foregoing 
conditions  and  the  nature  of  the  Inspector’s  report  at  the  end  of  a 
School  Session. 


26.  Evening  Schools  will  be  supplied  with  books,  &c.,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  Day  National  Schools. 

27.  The  Commissioners  may,  whenever  they  think  fit,  withdraw 
their  grants  from  any  Evening  School. 


Schedule  of  Subjects  that  may  be  Taught  in  Evening  National 
Schools. 

Readme/. — Teaching  reading  to  Illiterates.  Geographical  and 
Historical  Readers  for  more  advanced  pupils.  Explanation  of 
matter  read,  and  of  the  grammatical  forms  in  the  sentences.  Cor- 
rect pronunciation.  Cutivation  of  a clear,  firm  style  of  enunciar 
tion.  Recitation. 

* A programme  consisting  of  non-elementary  subjects  only  will 
not  be  sanctioned  unless  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  Elementary  Education,  viz.,  Reading,  Writing 
and  Arithmetic,  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  not  qualified  in 
these  subjects. 
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Writing. — Teaching  writing  to  Illiterates.  More  advanced  Appendix. 
writing  (Commercial,  &c.,  Book-keeping),  for  others.  Composition,  section  n„ 

Arithmetic. — Simple  Rules  for  beginners.  More  advanced  rules 
according  to  attainments  of  pupils. 

English  Language  and  Literature.  Geography.  History.  Needle- 
work (Girls).  Drawing.  Handicraft.  Domestic  Economy  (Girls). 

Principles  of  Agriculture.  Principles  of  Horticulture.  Dairy 
Work.  Laundry  Work.  Cookery.  Hygiene.  Irish.  French.  Ger- 
man. Latin.  Euclid.  Algebra.  Mensuration.  Physiography. 

Elementary  Physics.  Elementary  Chemistry.  Sound,  Light,  and 
Heat.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Botany.  Navigation.  Short- 
hand. Vocal  Music.  Human  Physiology.  Mechanics.  Ambu- 
lance or  First  Aid. 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Navigation  are  admitted  only  in 
suitable  localities. 

The  Scientific  subjects  will  only  be  allowed  if  satisfactory  pro- 
vision is  made  for  practical  instruction  in  them. 

A.  R.  HAMILTON, 

P.  E.  LEMASS, 

Secretaries. 


National  Education  Department, 

Dublin,  September,  1902. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II. 
E. 

Evening 

Schools. 


APPENDIX  E. — (&.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers 
in  respect  of  each  School. 


addition  to  the  951  Evening  Schools  on  this  list,  77  Evening  Schools  warn  in 
?o  0nly  paiit  of  Session.  In  s Other  cases  grants  were  disallowed  owing 

to  irregularities  in  accounts,  or  other  causes.  Total,  1,036.  ® 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

Antrim,  . 

Belfast  Model  Male, 

44-1 

£ 8.  d. 
38  10  0 

Ahoghill  Male, 

14-2 

12  5 0 

Regent-street  Mixed, 

16-7 

14  17  6 

Working  Men’s  Club  Mixed, 

24-6 

21  17  6 

York-street  Male,  . 

12-5 

11  7 6 
21  17  6 

St.  Macanisius  Male, 

25-0 

St.  Malachy’s  Convent  Female, 

66-0 

57  15  0 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  Female, 

27-1 

23  12  6 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  Male, 

13-5 

12  5 0 

Crumlin-road  Convent, 

93-9 

82  6 0 

Magheraberry  Male, 

15-0 

13  2 6 

Milford-street  Female, 

43-0 

37  12  6 

Braid  Male, 

25-3 

21  17  6 

Harryville  Male, 

17-2 

14  17  6 

Cuskendall  Mixed, 

25-0 

21  17  6 

Fro  cess  Male, 

14-0 

12  5 0 

St.  Saviour’s, 

20-7 

18  7 6 

Duncairn  Male, 

26-5 

23  12  6 

St.  Peter’s  Female, 

76-9 

67  7 6 

Wellington  Mixed, 

90-8 

53  1 8 

St.  Malachy’s  Female, 
St.  Malachy’s  Male, 

81-0 

70  17  6 

24-6 

21  17  6 

Leitrim  Mixed,  . 

32-7 

28  17  6 

St.  Olcan’s  Male,  . 

18-9 

16  12  6 

Guy’s  Male, 

43-5 

38  10  0 

Earl-street  Male, 

St.  Mary’s  Male  (Institution-place), 

21-8 

19  5 0 

11-7 

10  10  0 

Doagh  Mixed, 

28-6 

25  7 6 

Upper  Falls  Male, 

29-3 

25  7 6 

St.  Vincent’s  Convent  Female, 

91-9 

80  10  0 

St.  Comgall’s  Male, 

13-9 

12  5 0 

Milford-street  Male, 

13-8 

12  5 0 

St.  Paul’s  (2)  Male, 

12-0 

10  10  0 

Kilbride  Mixed. 

29-0 

25  7 6 

Seaview  Male, 

15-9 

14  0 0 

Ballycraigy  Male, 

St.  Brigid’s  Female, 

13-9 

12  5 0 

46-9 

41  2 6 

Millquarter  Male,  . 

26-3 

22  15  0 

Annoy  (1)  Male,  . 

23-6 

21  0 0 

St.  Macanisius  Female, 

27-2 

23  12  6 

Aughagash  Male,  . 

24-4 

21  0 0 

Railway-street  Male, 

11-9 

10  10  0 

Galgorm,  . 

13-7 

12  5 0 

Hazelbank, 

17-0 

14  17  6 

Trinity, 

14-9 

13  2 6 

St.  Aidan’s  Mixed, 

49-9 

29  3 4 

Rathlin  Island  Mixed,  ' . 

13-3 

117  6 

Millfield  Male, 

26-1 

22  15  0 

Glenravel  Male, 

32-1 

28  0 0 
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APPENDIX  E. — (b.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


County. 


Antrim — continued. 


Armagh, 


Name  of  School. 


Taylors  town,  North,  Female, 
Taylors  town,  North,  Male,  . 
St.  Patrick’s  Prep.  Male,  . 
Glenane  Mixed, 

St.  Patrick’s  Female, 

Gortgill  Male, 

Mariner’s  Church  (2)  Male, 
Slaght  Male, 

Tullygrawley  Mixed, 
Ballysnodd  Male,  . 
Tennent-street  Central, 
Montgomery  Mixed, 
Mountpottinger  Mixed, 

Royal  Academy  Mixed, 


Edward-street  Convent  Female, 
Portadown  Convent  Female, 

St.  Peter’s,  Male,  . 

Ballylane  Female, 

Cohara  Male, 

Collone, 

Maghernahely  Convent, 

Ahorey  Male, 

Derrylard  Male, 

Tartaraghan  (1)  Male, 

Carnagh, 

Kilmore, 

Mullavilly  (2)  Male, 

Bleary  Male, 

Balleer  Male, 

Derryvane  Male,  . 

Aughanlig  Male, 

Cross  Roads  Mixed, 

Derrytrasna  Male, 

Anarnar  M., 

Blackwatertown  Male, 

Corcrain  Male, 

Brackley  Male, 

Keady  Male, 

Ballywilly  Male, 

Derrycaw  Male, 

Townsend  Male, 
j Cassells  Male, 
j Breagh  Male, 

Blundell’s  Grange, 

| Lisdrumchor, 

! Connagola  M., 
j Raws  Male, 
j Crossmaglen  Male, 

; Drumbee  Mixed,  . 

| Synge  Male, 

. Wastelands  Male, 

| Maghery  Male, 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

16*5 

14 

17 

6 

13-7 

12 

5 

0 

18-5 

16 

12 

6 

39-1 

29 

5 

0 

39-3 

29 

5 

0 

29-5 

22 

10 

0 

12-1 

9 

0 

0 

29-2 

21 

15 

0 

12-7 

9 

15 

0 

13-0 

9 

15 

0 

27-0 

20 

5 

0 

28-2 

21 

0 

0 

42-4 

31 

10 

0 

48-8 

36 

15 

0 

31*7 

28 

0 

0 

34-3 

29 

15 

0 

20-5 

18 

7 

6 

16-3 

14 

0 

0 

42-9 

37 

12 

6 

16-5 

14 

17 

6 

61-0 

53 

7 

6 

15-2 

13 

2 

6 

25-4 

21 

17 

6 

14-4 

12 

5 

0 

12-6 

11 

7 

6 

27-6 

24 

10 

0 

13-2 

11 

7 

6 

20-6 

18 

7 

6 

25-0 

21 

17 

6 

14-0 

12 

5 

0 

16-6 

14 

17 

6 

33-0 

28 

17 

6 

40-6 

35 

17 

6 

19-6 

17 

10 

0 

12-5 

11 

7 

6 

19-8 

15 

0 

0 

18-6 

14 

5 

0 

13-0 

9 

16 

0 

44-2 

33 

0 

0 

27-4 

20 

5 

0 

13-4 

9 

15 

0 

16-4 

12 

0 

0 

20-3 

15 

0 

0 

21-2 

15 

15 

0 

11*5 

9 

0 

0 

21-3 

15 

15 

0 

25-4 

18 

15 

0 

45-7 

34 

10 

0 

18-8 

14 

5 

0 

10-8 

8 

6 

0 

14-0 

10 

10 

0 

22*0 

16 

10 

0 
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Evening 

Schools. 
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APPENDIX  E. — (6.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

Cavan, 

Virginia  Male, 

Gubaveney  Male,  . . . 

Cormaddydulf  Male, 

Groughlougli  Male, 

Tully  brack  Male,  . . 

Bellasis  Male, 

Altackullin  Male,  . 

St.  Patrick’s  Male, 

Barran  Male, 

Moneygasliel  Male, 

St.  Joseph’s,  Lougkduff  Male, 
Greaghrahan, 

Bawnboy  Male, 

Knockbride  (2)  Male, 

Drumloher  Male,  . 

Tubber  Male, 

Munlougli  Female, 

Ballyhaise  Male, 

Mullagh  Male, 

Cootehill  Male, 

Ballyconnell  Male, 

Billis  Male, 

Munlough  Male, 

Swanlinbar  Male,  . 

Uragk  Male, 

Lurganure  Male, 

Knocktemple, 

Castlerahan, 

Ballydurrow  Male, 

Derrynananta  Male, 

Barconey  Male, 

Coolboyogue  Male, 

Corratober  Male, 

Carrigans  Male, 

Brackley  Male, 

Dernakesh  Male,  . 

Doocarriclc  Male,  . 

KiU  Male, 

Lisgar  Male, 

Tunnyduff  Male,  . 

Crossreagh  Male,  . 

Commas  Male, 

St.  Anne’s  Male,  . 

Cornasans, 

Derrydamph  Male, 

Termon  Male, 

St.  Mary’s,  Kilcogy  Male.  . 

Currin  Male, 

Ballyjamesduff  Male, 

Camakill  Male, 

Carricknagrow  Male,  • ' 

Kilduff  Male, 

Kilcorby  Male, 

Castletara  Male, 

Tullycasson  Male,  . 

26-1 

23-3 

26-2 

10-8 

21-5 

15-0 

17*5 

49-8 

21-5 

23- 6 

14- 9 
11*7 

21- 4 

17- 0 
32-7 

20-  G 

15- 7 

16- 7 

32- 1 

36- 4 

19- 1 
*19-7 

37- 9 
14-2 
27- G 

24- 9 

36- 7 

22- 6 
27-1 
11-6 

37- 5 

12- 7 
37-9 

23- 7 
16-8 
39-0 

18- 4 

17- 3 

13- 7 
35-2 

24- 9 
23-6 

21- 9 

21- 5 

33- 8 

20- 6 

22- 7 
172 
11-7 
20-3 
16-4 

14- 1 

23- 2 
22-5 

24- 6 

£ s.  d. 
22  15'  0 
20  2 6 

22  15  0 

9 12  6 
19  5 0 
13  2 6 

15  15  0 
43  15  0 

19  5 0 
21  0 0 

13  2 6 

10  10  0 
18  7 6 

14  17  6 

28  17  6 

18  7 6 
14  0 0 
14  17  6 
28  0 0 

31  10  0 

16  12  6 

17  10  0 
33  5 0 
12  5 0 
24  10  0 
21  17  « 

32  7 5 

20  2 f 

23  12  * 
10  10  0 

33  5 0 

11  7 f 

33  5 1 

21  0 1 

14  17  1 

34  2 1 

15  15  j 

14  17  1 

12  5 ) 
30  12  f 
21  17  * 
21  0 * 

19  5 
19  5 J 

29  15  * 

18  7 » 
17  5 
12  15 

9 0 l 

15  0 
12  0 
10  10  J 

17  5 J 

17  5 

18  15  0 
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APPENDIX  E. — (b.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

£ 8.  d. 

Cavan — continued. 

Calffield, 
Keelagh  Male, 

14-7 

23*5 

11  5 0 
18  0 0 

Belturbet  Male, 

1G-6 

12  15  0 

Drumkilly  Male, 

24-2 

18  0 0 

Staghall  Male, 

14-8 

11  5 0 

Carrigabruise  Male, 

22-4 

16  10  0 

Cohaw  Male, 

27-9 

21  0 0 

Killoughter  Mixed, 

io-o 

7 10  0 

Nolagh, 

28-8 

21  15  0 

Carrigallen  Male,  . 

36-2 

27  0 0 

Donegal, 

Carrowcannon  Female, 

21-3 

18  7 6 

Carrowcannon  Male, 

33-6 

29  15  0 

Ballyshannon  Convent  Female,  . 

30-3 

26  5 0 

Murroe  Female, 

18*5 

16  12  6 

Tiernasligo  Male,  . 

39*9 

35  0 0 

Aughnaclay  Male, 

66-2 

57  15  0 

Mann  Head  Male, 

40-7 

35  17  6 

Meenglas  Male, 

26-3 

22  15  0 

Dooisk  Male, 

10-0 

8 15  0 

Gola  Island  Male,  . 

13*7 

12  5 0 

Lettershambo  Male, 

21-2 

18  7 6 

Cashelnagor  Mixed, 

64-3 

48  0 0 

Drumkeen  Male, 

31-8 

24  0 0 

Burtonport  Male,  . 

26-5 

23  12  6 

Coolkenny  Male, 

88-0 

77  0 0 

Brockagh  Mixed,  . 

21-2 

18  7 6 

St.  Columba’s  Convent  Female, 

47-5 

42  0 0 

Craigtown  Mixed,  . 

21-5 

19  5 0 

Munterneese  Male, 

24-2 

21  0 0 

Dunfanaghy  (2)  Male, 

10-7 

8 5 0 

Dunfanaghy  (1)  Male, 

110 

8 5 0 

Bocan  Mixed, 

36-0 

27  0 0 

Murroe  Male, 

16-9 

12  15  0 

Terriroan  Male, 

18-3 

13  10  0 

Dristeran  Male, 

14-8 

11  5 0 

Letterkenny  Monastery  Male, 

17*3 

12  15  0 

Clar  Robertson  Male, 

1G-0 

12  0 0 

Creevy  Male, 

23-1 

17  5 0 

Rashenny  Mixed,  . 

48-2 

36  0 0 

Urbleragh  Male, 

64*2 

48  0 0 

Gaddyduff  Male, 

62- G 

47  5 0 

Templedouglas  Male, 

12-6 

9 15  0 

Stranorlar  Male, 

18-3 

13  10  0 

Monreagn  Male, 

13-8 

10  10  0 

Carrowmore  Mixed, 

40-9 

30  15  0 

Ballyharry  Mixed,  . 

51-4 

38  5 0 

Meencarrigack  Male, 

24-2 

12  0 0 

Down,  . , 

Bann  Male, 

23-2 

20  2 6 

Bann  Female, 

17-8 

15  15  0 

Albert  Bridge  Mixed, 

40-6 

35  17  6 

Dromore  Female  (2), 

12-1 

10  10  0 

e 
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[1902. 


APPENDIX  E. — (b.)  List  of  Nine  Hundked  and  pIm 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  na •j°N? 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Aver  ^ 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Mana^ 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued , ®ers 


County. 


Name  of  School. 


Average  . 
Attend-  Amount 

ance.  Paid. 


Down — continued,.  Banbridge  (1)  Female, 
Drumaness  Mils  Male, 
Ballymaglave  Male, 
Ballymaghery  Male, 

St.  Ma+thew’s  Convent  Female, 
Strangford  Female, 

Edenderry  Mixed, 

Leggamaddy  Male, 

BaUyphilip  Male,  . 

Grey  abbey  Mixed, 
Glassdrummond  Male, 
Backnamullagh  Male, 
LougliinislancI  Male, 

Kilclief  Male, 

Bonecastle  Male, 

Mountstewart  Mixed, 
Teconnaught  Male, 

Jolm-street  Monastery  Male, 
Mount  St.  Patrick  Female, 

St.  Mary’s  (Dunsford)  Male, 

St.  Mary’s  (Killyleagli)  Male, 
Drumaroad  Male,  . 

Darragh  Cross  Male, 
Canal-street  Convent  Female, 
Clough  Male, 

Ballycruttle  Male, 

Commons  Male, 

Banbridge  (1)  Male, 
Scarva-street  Male, 

Ardglass  Male, 

Church-street  Mixed, 

Dromore  (2)  Male, 

Tullycavey  Male,  . 

Annaclone  Male, 

Kirkistown  Male,  . 

St.  Mary’s  Female  (Killyleagli), 
Katesbridge, 

Castlehill, 

Ballymoney  Male, 

St.  Mary’s  Male,  . 


Fermanagh,  . Derrygonnelly  Male, 
Teemore  Male, 
Aughakillymaude  Male, 
Ardess  Male, 

Countess  of  Erne  Male, 
Mullymusker  Male, 
Belcoo  Male, 

Rossdoney  Male,  . 
Cashelnadrea  Male, 
Tyreghan  Male, 
Churchhill  Male, 

Bohoe  Male, 


13- 9 
12-0 
18-6 
16-2 
37-2 

9-6 

14- 1 
27-1 
27-2 

31- 3 

17- 6 

14- 4 

18- 9 
21-1 

12- 5 

20- 3 

21- 9 

23- 7 
17-8 

32- 4 
21-0 
2G-7 

15- 1 
87*4 

13- 7 
27-0 
11-5 

22- 8 
30-5 
15-8 
42-9 
135 
13-0 
13  * 6 
11-5 
20-7 

25- 9 

26- 7 

24- 8 
13*3 


24-5 

24- 3 
27*7 
20-0 
17-6 
12-2 
12-2 
14-6 

25- 5 
25-9 
17-0 
10-8 


12  5 0 
10  10  0 
16  12  6 

14  0 0 
21  11  8 
8 15  0 
12  5 0 
23  12  6 
23  12  6 

27  2 6 

15  15  0 

8 3 4 

16  12  6 

18  7 6 

11  7 6 

17  10  0 

19  5 0 
21  0 0 
15  15  0 

28  0 0 

12  5 0 
23  12  6 

13  2 G 
76  2 G 
12  5 0 
23  12  6 
10  10  0 

20  2 6 
27  2 6 

14  0 0 
37  12  G 
10  10  0 

9 15  0 
10  10  0 
9 0 0 

15  15  0 

19  10  0 

20  5 0 

18  15  0 
6 10  0 


21  17  6 
21  0 0 
24  10  0 
17  10  0 
15  15  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 

13  2 6 

22  15  0 
22  15  0 

14  17  G 
9 12  0 
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APPENDIX  E. — (&.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one  -0 ycndix. 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at  section  IL 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average  E- 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers  Evening 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


County.  | 

Name  of  School. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

£ s.  d. 

Fermanagh — con., 

Wattle  bridge  Male, 

11-0 

9 12  6 

Lisnaskea  Male, 

14-5 

13  2 6 

Garvary  Male, 

68-0 

59  10  0 

Gardrum  Male, 

11-5 

10  10  0 

Slieve  Russell  Male, 

15-8 

14  0 0 

Derrylin  Male, 

34-7 

26  5 0 

Drumanymore  Male, 

56-4 

42  0 0 

Carrickbeg  Male,  . 

14-7 

11  5 0 

Moat  Male, 

10-6 

8 5 0 

Cordoola, 

38-1 

28  10  0 

Garrison  Male, 

17-7 

13  10  0 

Londonderry, 

Altayeskey, 

16-7 

14  17  6 

Rallagh  Male, 

21-2 

18  7 6 

Moyola  Park  Mixed, 

25-0 

21  17  6 

i 

Gortnaghy  Mixed, 

29-8 

26  5 0 

Kilgort  Male, 

17-3 

14  17  6 

St.  Mary’s  Convent  Female, 

20-3 

17  10  0 

St.  Joseph’s  Male, 

21*2 

18  7 6 

St.  Trea’s  Male, 

39-2 

34  2 6 

St.  Trea’s  Female, 

24-8 

21  17  6 

Dungiven  (2)  Male, 

10-7 

9 12  6 

Curran  Male, 

16-0 

14  0 0 

Ballougry  Male, 

20-8 

18  7 6 

Fallagloon  Male, 

25-7 

22  15  0 

New-row  Mixed, 

20-0 

17  10  0 

Balteagh  Male, 

13-0 

11  7 6 

Blackhill  Male, 

19-0 

16  12  6 

Anahorish-  Female, 

12' 8 

11  7 6 

Ballymacpeake  Male, 

30-7 

27  2 6 

St.  Columb’s  Male, 

20-3 

17  10  0 

Lissan  (1)  Male, 

34  = 2 

29  15  0 

Portstewart  Male, 

27-5 

21  0 0 

Ballinderry  Male, 

10*7 

8 5 0 

Tyrgan  Male, 

13-7 

10  10  0 

Dernaflaw  Male, 

24-4 

18  0 0 

Claudy  Male,  . . 

13-2 

9 15  0 

Glenrandle  Male,  . 

12-4 

0 0 0 

Ballymacpeake  Female, 

12-8 

9 15  0 

Anahorish  Male, 

18-0 

13  10  0 

Glendermott  Male, 

27-5 

| 21  0 0 

Lislane  Male, 

! 13  10  0 

Keenaught  Male,  . 

iirO 

12  0 0 

Rocktown  Male, 

21-0 

15  15  0 

Gulladuff  Male, 

30-4 

22  10  0 

Drummons  Male,  . 

13-9 

12  5 0 

Annyalla  Male,  . 

19-2 

16  12  6 

Dawson  Male, 

20-4 

Clinooney  Male, 

15-5 

14  0 0 

Urcher  Male, 

24-0 

e 2 
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Evening  Schools. 

APPENDIX  E. — (6.)  List  of  Nine  Hundked  and  Ft™,,, 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  ndd®! 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  A™ 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Man/^ 
m respect  of  each  School— continued.  Managers 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Araonnt 

Taid. 

Monaghan — con., . 

Billeady, 

Corcaghan  Male, 

Barratitoppy  Male, 

Feagh  Male,  . * 

Dromore  Male, 

Blackstaff  Male, 

Blacks taff  Female, 

Annaliaia  Male,  . j 

Lackagh  Male, 

Newbliss  (2)  Male, 

Radeerpark  Male, 

Knockatallen  Male,  ! 

Aughnashalvey  Male, 

Killy carnan  Male,  . ’ 

Anney  Male, 

46-0 

330 

33-6 

15-1 

15- 9 

23- 6 
20-5 
35-7 
51-6 

16- 5 
22-9 
42-8 

24- 6 
22-1 
11-5 

£ «.  d. 
40  5 o 

28  17  6 

29  15  0 

13  2 6 
W 0 0 
21  0 0 
18  7 6 

31  10  0 
45  10  0 

14  17  6 

17  5 0 

32  5 0 

18  15  0 
16  10  0 
9 0 0 

Tyrone,  , , 

Loy  Male, 

Roscavey  Male, 

Cashel  Male, 

Crosscavanagh  Male, 

Johnston  Memorial  Male,  . 

Moy  Mixed, 

Minterburn  Male, 

Aughentaine  (1)  Male, 

Liscable  Mixed, 

Clonaneese, 

Granville  Male, 

Brackey  Male, 

Slatequarry  Male, 

Aughentaine,  . ’ 

Cookstown  Convent  Female, 
Dunamore  Female, 

Crock  Male, 

Mullinahoe  Male,  . 1 

Recarson  Male, 

King’s  Island  Male, 

Milltown  Male, 

Correnary  Male,  . ' 

Johnston  Memorial  Female, 

Green  castle, 

Coalisland  Male, 

Gortacladdy  Male, 

Inishatrask  Male,  . 

St.  Patrick’s  Male, 

Kilcleen  Male, 

Creggan  Mixed, 

Leggatraght  Male,  . ’ 

Letterbin  Mixed,  . 

Altamuskin  Male, 

Seskinore  Male, 

Killenagh  Male,  . . ’ 

Leckin  Male,  . ’ ’ 

31-2 

14-5 

27-4 

343 

24-6 

12- 9 
18-5 
31-9 
29-3 
18-8 
11-9 
11*3 

22- 4 
31-9 

109-9 

18-3 

47-0 

13- 2 

16- 7 

36- 7 
20-8 
11-8 
11-5 

17- 1 
47-8 

23- 9 
16-7 
21-2 
14*8 

37- 9 

23- 6 
31-0 
16-5 
22-0 
15-2 

24- 5 

27  2 6 
13  2 6 
23  12  6 
29  15  0 
21  17  6 

11  7 6 
16  12  6 

28  0 0 
25  7 6 
16  12  6 
10  10  0 

9 12  6 
19  5 0 
28  0 0 
96  5 0 
15  15  0 

35  5 0 
9 15  0 

12  15  0 

27  15  0 
15  15  0 

9 0 0 
9 0 0 
12  15  0 

36  0 0 
18  0 0 
12  15  0 

15  15  0 

11  5 0 

28  10  0 
18  0 0 
23  5 0 

12  15  0 

16  10  0 
11  5 0 
18  15  Q 
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APPENDIX  E. — (5.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


County- 

| Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

Tyrone — continued 

Drumlegagh  Male, 

29-7 

£ s.  d. 
22  10  0 

Clintyclay  Male, 

24-1 

18  0 C 

Dunamore  Male, 

18-6 

14  5 C 

Kilnaslee  Male, 

11*8 

9 0 0 

Pomeroy  Male, 

44-6 

33  15  0 

Gortgonis  Male, 

13*9 

10  0 0 

Clare, 

Kilrush  Male, 

17-5 

15  15  0 

Cork, 

Corran  Male, 

11-5 

10  10  0 

Schull  (3)  Male, 

12-7 

11  7 6 

Adrigole  Male, 

37-9 

33  5 0 

Ballyvourney  Male, 

16-4 

14  0 0 

Dromagli  Male, 

19*6 

17  10  0 

Clonakilty  (1)  Male, 

91-4 

79  12  6 

Lisle  vane  Male, 

31-5 

28  0 0 

Inchigeela  Male, 

29-3 

25  7 G 

Dooneen  Male, 

47-7 

42  0 0 

Castlelack  Male, 

29-3 

25  7 G 

Trafrask  Male, 

28-6 

25  7 G 

Trafrask  Female,  . 

28-8 

25  7 G 

Skibbereeri  Male,  . 

18-1 

15  15  0 

Ballygraddy  Mixed, 

17-2 

14  17  6 

Douglas  Male, 

18-3 

15  15  0 

Castletownsend  Male, 

35-1 

30  12  G 

Drominarigle  Male, 

19'3 

16  12  6 

Tragumna  Male, 

15-2 

13  2 G 

Rossbrin  Male, 

29-2 

25  7 6 

Curraghs  Male, 

18-5 

16  12  6 

Aghabullogue  Male, 

16-6 

14  17  6 

Mallow  Monastery  Male, 

49-7 

43  15  0 

St.  Vincent’s  Convent  Female,- 

103-0 

90  2 6 

Lyre  Male, 

27-8 

24  10  0 

Banteer  Male, 

21-0 

18  7 G 

Reenogreena  Male, 

19-7 

17  10  0 

Berrings  Male, 

39-8 

35  0 0 

Kilmacabea  Male, 

20-5 

18  7 G 

Lisheencreagh  Male, 

21-0 

18  7 6 

Lehanemore  Male, 

15-2 

13  2 6 

St.  John’s  Monastery  Male, 

17-0 

14  17  6 

Dunbeacon  Male,  . 

21 'G 

19  5 0 

Bantry  Male, 

433 

37  12  G 

Kanturk  Male, 

45-9 

40  5 0 

Clondulane  Male,  . 

16-2 

14  0 0 

St.  Joseph’s  Mon.  (2)  Male, 

27-2 

23  12  6 

Innishannon  Male, 

12-7 

11  7 6 

Barrack  Hill, 

12-0 

10  10  0 

Mallow  Convent,  . 

GO- 6 

53  7 G 

Kilcorney, 

31-8 

28  0 0 

Gurrane  Male, 

31-7 

28  0 0 

Dunmanus  Female, 

24-5 

21  17  6 
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Appendix. 

Section  II. 
E. 

Evening 

Schools. 


[1902. 


APPENDIX  E. — (b.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

Cork — continued,  . 

Direenlamane  Male, 

16-0 

£ s.  d. 
14  0 0 

Ballytibbet  Male,  . 

34-6 

30  12  6 

Knockavilla  Male, 

23-6 

21  0 0 

St.  Michael’s  Male  (Slieveragh), 

23-7 

21  0 0 

Kinsale  Convent  Female,  ~r 

33-5 

29  15  0 

Tullig  Male, 

21-5 

19  5 0 

Passage  West  Male, 

19-8 

17  10  0 

Walters  town  Male, 

14-2 

12  5 0 

Riverstown  Male,  . 

16-1 

14  0 0 

Queenstown  Convent  Female, 

46-9 

41  2 6 

Bailyhass  Male, 

332 

28  17  6 

Clonmeen  Male, 

23-6 

21  0 0 

Ballingeary  Male,  . ... 

24-8 

21  17  6 

Ballinakilla, 

15-7 

HOG 

Clarence-street  Convent  Female, 

61-7 

54  5 0 

Castletownsend  Female, 

31-4 

27  2 6 

Dooneen  Female,  . 

16-0 

14  0 0 

Rosscarberry  Convent, 

16-5 

11  3 2 

Lauren  oe  Cove  Male, 

12-6 

9 15  0 

Union  Hall  Male,  . 

20-9 

15  15  0 

Darrara  Male, 

34-8 

26  5 0 

Durrus  Male, 

14-8 

11  5 0 

Goleen  Male, 

31-0 

23  5 0 

Dunmanus  , . . . 

36-7 

27  15  0 

Cloyne, 

14-1 

10  10  0 

Douglas-street  Male, 

56-5 

42  15  0 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Female, 

22-9 

17  5 0 

Shanballymore  Male, 

19-4 

14  5 0 

Ahiohill  Male, 

132 

9 15  0 

Connagh  Male, 

19*6 

15  0 0 

St.  Francis  (Cook-street)  Male, 

21-5 

16  10  0 

Lissigriffin  Male, 

25-5 

19  10  0 

Dromore  Male, 

22-9 

17  5 0 

Kilbarry  Male, 

23-0 

17  5 0 

Carrignavar  Male,  . 

27-0 

19  13  9 

Kerry 

Emlaghmore  Male, 

32-5 

28  17  6 

Killorglin  Male, 

26-7 

23  12  6 

Ardfert  Male,  . . . - 

41-6 

36  15  0 

Douglas  Male, 

21-6 

19  5 0 

Gortnaskehi  Male, 

28-4 

24  10  0 

Duagk  Male, 

43-6 

38  10  0 

Castled  rum  Male, 

27-0 

23  12  6 

Dungeel  Male, 

142 

12  5 0 

Drumclough  Male, 

234 

20  2 6 

Ballinskelligs  Male, 

26-5 

23  12  6 

Clondouglas  Male, 

29-5 

26  5 0 

Knockalougha  Male, 

27-0 

38  10  0 

Milltown  Monastery  Male, 

43-8 

Keelnabrack  Male, 

28-0 

24  10  0 

Glenbeigh  Male, 

27-2 

23  12  6 
17  10  0 

Falia  Male, 

19-9 

Lohar  Male, 

23-6 

21  0 0 

— <j 
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ipPENDIX  E. — ( b .)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one 
^Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


Section  II 
E. 


Evening 

Schools. 


Kerry — continued, 


Limerick, 


Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

Glounaguillagh  Male,  . • • 

19-1 

£ 8.  d. 
16  12  G 

Fibough  Male, 

51’2 

44  12 

Cromane  Male, 

29*2 

25  7 

Drumnacurra  Male, 

29-0 

25  7 

Coars  Male, 

23-6 

21  0 

Derrindaffe  Male,  . 

28-0 

24  10 

Glencuttane  Male, 

19-2 

14  5 

Loughguitane  Male, 

28-0 

21  0 

Cromane  Female,  . 

Slievadara  Male, 

21-6 

16  10 

Callinafercy  Male, 

38-8 

29  5 

Kilbonane  Male, 

26-9 

20  5 

Killamey  Male, 

19-1 

14  5 

Cahooreigh  Male,  . 

21*5 

16  10 

Glounaguillagh  Female, 

11 '0 

Gortbee  Male, 

28-9 

25-8 

27  0 

Glen, 

32-7 

24  15 

Cirraghbeg  Male,  . 

52-0 

39  0 

Mahoonagh  Male, 

62*9 

55  2 

Foynes  Mixed, 

l / 1 

Ballingarry  Male,  • 

12'6 

II  / 

Bruree  Male, 

Leamy’s  Male, 

34-1 

29  15 

Fedamore  Female, 

12-5 

11  1 

15-2 

13  2 

St.  Ita’s  Female,  . 

5G-6 

49  17 

Garrydoolis  Male,  . 

14-9 

13  2 

St.  Lelia’s  Female, 

45’4 

Rathkeale  M., 

27-1 

Roscrea  Male, 

34-8 

30  12 

Mohober  Male, 

21*6 

19  5 

Tankers  town  Male, 

18*7 

16  12 

Toiler  Male, 

22-3 

19  5 

Morton-street  Convent  Female, 

42-9 

37  12 

Rosegreen  Male, 

27-6 

24  10 

Caliir  Convent, 

Carrick-on-Suir  Convent,  . 

20-2 

West  Gate  Male,  . 

13*6 

10  10 

Tipperary  Male, 
Knock  Male, 

21-0 

30-2 

15  15 
22  10 

St  Joseph’s  Convent  Female, 

27*3 

Kilsheelan  Male, 

10-4 

Ballingarry, 

2^-8 

21  15 
15  15 
11  5 

Cloughjordan  Male, 

Behamore  Male, 

Crogh  Male, 

20-0 

15  0 
8 5 

Roscrea  (2)  Female, 

10-5 
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Appendix.  APPENDIX  E. — (5.)  List  of  Nine  Hundeed 


[1902. 


S?ction  II. 
E, 


Evening 

Schools. 


Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Granted™  ”‘,°NE 
the.  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  at 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  m”6®' 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued.  managers 


Waterford, 


Carlow,  . 


Dublin,  . 


Kildare,  . 


Kilkenny 


Ballymacart  Male, 
Mullinahorna  Female, 
Ring  Male, 


Bawnree  Male, 
Leighlinbridge  Male, 
Ardattin, 

Ballinabranna, 

St.  Brigid’s  Monastery, 
Grange  Male, 

Glynn  Male, 

Drummond  Male,  . 
Newtown  Dunleckney  Male, 
Ballinkillen  Male,  . 

Tullow  Monastery  Male, 


Denmark-street  Male, 

St.  Joseph’s  Male  (Dorset-street), 
St.  Michan’s  Male, 

Harold’s  Cross  Male, 

Incliicore  Model  Male, 

St.  Francis  Male,  . 

Skerries, 

Portmarnoclc  Male, 

Glenasmol  Male, 

St.  Vincent’s  Female, 

St.  Anne’s  Female, 

College  Green  Male, 

St.  Kevin’s  Male,  . 

St.  James’s  Male, 

St.  Peter’s  (Balbriggan), 

Central  Model  Male, 

St.  Mary’s  Male  (Rathmines) 
West  Dublin  Model, 


Staplestown  Male, 
Kilmeague, 

Clane  Male, 
Castledermot  Male, 
Prosperous  Male,  . 
Kill  Male, 


Ballyragget  Male, 
Ballydaniel  Male, 
Kilmanagk  Male, 
Callan  Male, 
Desart  Male, 


16-2 

16-9 

24-9 


17*6 

20-6 

40-7 

28- 4 
22-7 

29- 8 
33-6 
37-9 
16-0 
14-5 
92-9 


21-6 

111-6 

155 

19-0 

372 

17- 7 
39-0 
12-0 
22-3 

106-8 

53-7 

28-3 

61-5 

12-1 

36-8 

26-6 

151 

18- 6 


22-3 

20-0 

19-2 

35-2 

24-8 

11-9 


40-0 

40-4 

22-8 

24-4 

15-9 


£ s.  d. 

14  o 0 
14  17  6 
21  17  6 


15  15 
18  7 
35  17 
24  10 
20  2 
.26  5 i 
29  15  | 
33  5 ( 
12  0 ( 
11  5 ( 
69  15  ( 


19  6 0 
98  0 0 

14  0 0 
16  12  6 
32  7 6 

15  15  0 
34  2 6 
10  10 

19  5 
93  12 
47  5 
24  10 
54  5 
10  10 
32  7 

20  5 
11  5 
14  5 


19  5 0 
17  10  0 
16  12  6 
30  12  6 
21  17  6 
9 0 0 


35  0 0 
35  0 0 
20  2 6 
21  0 0 
14  0 0 
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^ppENDIX  E. — (&.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one  Appendix. 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at  section II. 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average  K 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers  Evening 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued.  Schools. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

£ 5. 

d. 

Kilkenny— cow.,  . 

Urlingford  Male, 

18-8 

14  5 

0 

Tullaroan  Male, 

17-8 

15  15 

0 

Rotlie’s  Arch  Mixed, 

23-3 

20  2 

6 

Ballyuskill  Male,  . 

22-4 

19  5 

0 

Smitlistown  Male, 

18-6 

16  12 

6 

Freshford  Male, 

21-9 

19  5 

0 

Trimblestown  Male, 

22*5 

20  2 

6 

Edenderry  Male,  . 

69-2 

60  7 

6 

Ballinagar  Male, 

14*1 

12  5 

0 

Tubber  Male, 

24-5 

21  17 

6 

Boher  Male, 

22-5 

20  2 

6 

Rhode  Male, 

20-4 

17  10 

0 

Clara  Male, 

54-9 

48  2 

6 

Cannakill  Male, 

31-4 

27  2 

6 

Geashill  Male, 

21-7 

16  10 

0 

Killavilla  Male, 

27-9 

21  0 

0 

St.  Manchan’s  Male, 

10-3 

14  0 

0 

Killeigh  Male, 

23-7 

21  0 

0 

Horseleap  Male, 

28-3 

21  0 

0 

St.  Cronan’s  Male, 

11-5 

9 0 

0 

Moneygall  Male  (1), 

27*6 

21  0 

0 

Cloneygown  Male, 

20-7 

15  15 

0 

Shannon  Bridge  Female,  . 

14-9 

11  5 

0 

Clonbulloge  Male,  . 

14-2 

10  10 

0 

Frankford  Male, 

10-0 

7 10 

0 

Pullock  Male, 

34-5 

26  5 

0 

Killurine  Male, 

19*7 

15  0 

0 

Cloghan  Male, 

40-1 

30  0 

0 

Clonfanlough  Female, 

16-7 

12  15 

0 

Longford, 

Dooroc  Male, 

18-0 

15  15 

0 

Esker  Male, 

18-6 

16  12 

6 

Ennybegs  Male, 

20-0 

17  10 

0 

Bonlahy  Male, 

16-8 

14  17 

6 

Ennybegs  Female,  . 

17*2 

14  17 

6 

Springtown  Male,  . 

13-2 

11  7 

6 

Castlebrock  Male,  . 

18-3 

15  15 

0 

St.  Bernard’s  Abbeylara  Male, 

19-6 

17  10 

0 

Edenmore  Male, 

37-6 

33  5 

0 

Killasonna  Male,  . 

26-7 

23  12 

6 

St.  Columbkille’s  Male, 

30-2 

26  5 

0 

Soran  Male, 

23-8 

21  0 

0 

Leggah  Male, 

22-7 

20  2 

6 

Moyne  Male, 

47-1 

41  2 

6 

St.  Patrick’s  Male  (Aughnacliffe), 

34-5 

30  12 

6 

Curraghcaliill  Male, 

10-7 

9 12 

6 

Cloneen  Male, 

20-5 

18  7 

6 

St.  Joseph’s  Male, 

29-2 

25  7 

6 

Soran  Female, 

18-9 

16  12 

6 
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[1902. 


Appendix. 

Section  II. 
E. 

Evening 

Schools. 


APPENDIX  E. — (&.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one 
Evening  Schools  - to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  jDaid  to  the  Managers 
m respect  of  each  School — continued. 


County. 


Meath, 


Queen’s, 


Westmeath, 


Longford — con., 


Louth, 


Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Drumlisk  Male, 

41-6 

St.  Mary’s  Male,  . 

35-8 

Gaigue  Cross  Male, 

31-5 

Granard  Male, 

20-6 

St.  Patrick’s  Male, 

19-7 

St.  Malachy’s  Female, 

25-0 

Kilcurry  Male, 

11-3 

Willistown  Male,  . 

18-2 

Shelagh  Male, 

18*0 

St.  Mary’s, 

14-3 

Courtbane  Male, 

22-0 

■ ! 

Ballivor  Male, 

39-5 

Oldcastle  Male, 

15-4 

Oldcastle  Female,  . 

35-3 

Castlejordan  Male, 

08-3 

Longwood  Male, 

22-9 

KiU  Male, 

11-0 

Baconstown  Female, 

10*6 

Heath  Male, 

30*2 

St.  Canice’s  Male, 

25-0 

Kilbricken  Male,  . 

18-4 

Mountmellick  Male, 

41-8 

Oak  Male,  ... 

49-0 

BaUyfinn  Male, 

11-6 

Killadooley  Male,  . 

15-6 

Clonaslee  Male, 

29-6 

Ballyroan  Male, 

13-8 

Raheen  Male, 

1G-6 

Timakoe  Male, 

16-7 

Durrow  Male, 

23-5 

Ballyadams  Male,  . 

31-5 

Reary  Male, 

30-7 

Graigue  Male, 

16-3 

Rushball  Male, 

35-5 

Coote-street  Mon.  Male, 

70-8 

CastlecufTe  Male, 

19-8 

Foxrock  Male, 

25-0 

Ballagkmore  Male, 

18-7 

Skanahoe  Male, 

29-9 

Moate  (1)  Male, 

19*5 

St.  Mary’s  Convent  Female  (Atklone) 

375 

Kilcumreragh  Male, 

17-8 

Tubberclair  Male, 

35-6 

Amount 

Paid. 


£ 8.  i 

31  10 
27  0 
24  0 
15  15 


17  10  0 
21  17  6 
9 12  6 
15  15  0 

15  15  0 
10  10  0 

16  10  0 


35  0 
13  2 
30  12 
59  10 
17  5 
8 5 
8 5 


26  5 0 

21  17  6 
15  15  0 
36  15 
42  17 
10  10 
14  0 

26  5 
12  5 
14  17 
14  17  6 
21  0 0 
28  0 0 

27  2 6 
14  0 
31  10 
62  2 

17  10 

18  15 
14  5 

22  10 


17  10  0 
33  5 0 
15  15  0 
31  10  0 
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PPENDIX  E. — (6.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fiftv-one  Appendix. 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at  section  li. 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average  E- 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers  Evening 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


County. 


Westmeath — con., 


Wexford, 


Wicklow, 


Name  of  School. 


Lismacaffrey  Male, 
Boher  Male, 
Finnea  Male, 
Ballymore  Male, 
Tang  Male, 
Castlepollard  Male, 
Moyvore  Male, 
Kilbeggan  Male, 
Streams  town, 
Rathwire  Male, 

St.  Mary’s  Male, 
Ballinagore  Male, 


Chapel  Male, 

Kilmore  (1)  Male, 
Castlebridge  Male, 

Glynn  Male, 

Baldwinstown  Male, 
Bannow  Male, 

Boolavogue  Male,  . 
Michael-street  (New  Ross) 
Ferns  Male, 

Galbally  Male, 

Tagoat  Male, 

Clonroche  Male, 
Blackwater  Male,  . 
Adanistown, 

Kingsland  Male, 


Enniskerry  Male, 
Cuttlestown  Male, 


Knockroone  Male, 
Milltown  Male, 
Rosmuck  Male, 
Glenamaddy  Male, 
Portumna  Male, 
Kilgevrin  Male, 
Kileenan  Male, 
Peterswell  Male, 
Eagle’s  Nest  Male, 
Farm  Mixed, 

Dunmore  Male, 
Cloughanover  Male, 
Kilcoona  Male, 
Lackagh  Male, 
Cappagk  Male, 
Strawberry  Hill  Male, 
Clontuskert  Male, 


Male, 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 


Amount 

Paid. 


£ 8.  d. 

24-6 

21  17  6 

32- 1 

28  0 0 

31-6 

28  0 0 

62-9 

55  2 6 

22-8 

20  2 6 

47-4 

41  2 6 

29-5 

26  5 0 

37-9 

33  5 0 

22-6 

20  2 6 

43-3 

32  5 0 

373 

27  15  0 

34-9 

26  5 0 

17-9 

15  15  0 

14-7 

13  2 6 

42-0 

36  15  0 

16*1 

14  0 0 

16-8 

14  17  6 

22-5 

20  2 6 

16*6 

14  17  6 

10-1 

8 15  0 

40-9 

35  17  6 

11-5 

10  10  0 

12-7 

11  7 6 

25-4 

18  15  0 

331 

24  15  0 

26-7 

20  5 0 

29-3 

21  15  0 

13-1 

9 15  0 

15-3 

11  5 0 

25-5 

22  15  0 

41-2 

35  17  6 

18-7 

16  12  6 

12*2 

10  10  0 

18-7 

16  12  6 

15-9 

14  0 0 

31-9 

28  0 0 

24-8 

21  17  6 

30-8 

27  2 6 

33-8 

29  15  0 

20-5 

18  7 6 

36*5 

32  7 6 

36-9 

32  7 6 

37-7 

33  5 0 

24-7 

21  17  6 

235 

21  0 0 

16*8 

14  17  6 
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Section  II. 
E. 


Evening 

Schools. 


APPENDIX  E. — (5.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Av  “ 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Man?,,386 
m respect  of  each  School — continued.  £ers 


County. 


Name  of  School. 


Galway — continued, 


Leitrim, 


Gurthmore  Male, 
Ironpool  Male, 
Bullaun  Male, 
Hollygrove  Male,  . 
Hollygrove  Female, 
Attymon  Male, 
Ballyroe  Female, 
Polredmond  Male, 
Creggs  Male, 

Leatra  Male, 
Kilcroan  Male, 
Kilbegnet  Male, 
Ardrahan  Male, 
Annadown  Male,  . 
Lauren  cetown  Male, 
Dalgin  Male, 
Belmont, 
Kilbeacanty  (2), 
Esker  Male, 
Kilgevrin  Female, 
Clydagk  Male, 
Inishmaine  Male, 
Caherlistrane  Male 
Friaryland  Male, 
TobbeiToe  Male, 
Gortnadeve  Male, 
Creagh  Female, 

Gort  Male, 
Ballinasloe  Male, 
Duniry  Mixed, 
Toberroe  Male, 
Tiernee  Male, 
Killalaghton, 


Gortletteragh  Male, 
Drumshambo  Male  (3), 
Cornagee  Male, 
Drumkeelanmore  Male, 
Cloonturk  Male, 
Kiltyclogher  Male, 
Corderay  Female, 
Corderay  Male, 
Drumkeeran  Male, 
Whiterock, 

Killegar  Male, 
Tullycorka  Female, 
Manorhamilton  Female, 
Cullentra  Male, 

Shannon  View  Female, 
Killargue  Male, 
Tullynacross  Female, 
Brockagh  Male, 

Adoon  Male, 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 


16- 7 
15-7 

17- 1 
15-6 
12-7 
28-0 
39-6 
19-5 
12-8 
37-4 
21*3 
22-6 
23-6 
56-5 
23-2 
19-4 
21-1 
29-G 
21-9 

17- 5 
70-5 
12-0 

18- 9 


Amount 

Paid. 


£ 8.  £ 
14  17  £ 
14  0 0 
14  17  G 
14  0 0 
11  7 G 
25  7 6 

35  0 0 

17  10  0 
11  7 6 
7 6 
7 6 
2 6 
0 0 


32 
18 
20 
21 
42  15 
17  5 

14  5 0 

15  15  0 
22  10  0 

16  10  0 

13  10  0 
62  2 G 

9 0 0 

14  5 


18-1 

13  10  0 

16*9 

12  15  0 

32-6 

24  15  0 

11-1 

8 5 0 

10-6 

8 5 0 

16-0 

12  0 0 

81-8 

71  15  0 

13-9 

7 0 0 

15-4 

13  2 6 

35-7 

27  0 0 

22-8 

20  2 6 

10-6 

9 12  6 

34*5 

30  12  6 

22-6 

20  2 6 

62-6 

46  7 6 

28-0 

24  10  0 

16-0 

14  0 0 

41-6 

36  15  0 

27-7 

24  10  0 

13-2 

11  7 G 

9-8 

8 15  0 

13-9 

12  5 0 

29-1 

25  7 6 

16-4 

14  0 0 

22-7 

20  2 6 

17-6 

15  15  0 

29*8 

26  5 0 

17-2 

14  17  6 

12-5 

11  7 6 
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1902.] 


APPENDIX  E. — (6.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one  Appendix. 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at  Section  D. 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average  JL. 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers  gveUng 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

Leitrim— continued, 

Dargoon  Male, 

29*8 

£ s.  d. 
26  5 0 

Coracloon  Male, 

31-4 

23  5 0 

Drumadorn  Male,  . 

40-0 

30  0 0 

Tullycleevan  Female, 

13-0 

9 15  0 

Kilinore  Female,  . 

14-7 

11  5 0 

Tullyclevan  Male, 

21-9 

16  10  0 

Tarmon  Female, 

13-8 

10  10  0 

Lisacoghill  Male,  . 

15*2 

11  5 0 

Shannon  View  Male, 

21-2 

15  15  0 

Mullaghduff  Male,  . 

13-1 

9 15  0 

Shirdillagh  Male,  . 

15-5 

12  0 0 

Gowlaun  Male, 

35-4 

26  5 0 

Drumkeel  Male, 

17-1 

12  15  0 

Moneenatieve  Female, 

14-0 

10  10  0 

Cornamon  Male, 

26-6 

20  5 0 

Tarmon  Male, 

22-0 

16  10  0 

Manorhamilton  Male, 

27-8 

21  0 0 

Moneenatieve  Male, 

26-1 

19  10  0 

Augharan  Male, 

29-0 

21  15  0 

Lugnaskeehan  Male, 

10-9 

8 5 0 

Tullynacross  Male, 

16-7 

12  15  0 

Ballaghameehan  Male, 

27-7 

21  0 0 

Fearglass  Male, 

40-0 

30  0 0 

Fearglass  Female, 

22- 1 

16  10  0 

Mato, 

Shanamonragh  Male, 

15-2 

13  2 6 

Drimslide  Male, 

21-0 

18  7 6 

Newport  Male, 

20-5 

18  7 6 

Killasser  Mixed, 

34-4 

29  15  0 

Carramore  Mixed, 

29-2 

25  7 6 

Treen  Male, 

22-5 

20  2 6 

Kilmaine  Male, 

31-9 

28  0 0 

St.  John’s  (Breaffy)  Mixed, 

26-5 

23  12  0 

Rooskey  Male, 

28-1 

24  10  0 

Lowpark  Female,  . 

19-1 

16  12  6 

Mount  Pleasant  Mixed, 

24-1 

21  0 0 

Tawnyinagh  Male, 

28-6 

25  7 6 

Derreen  Mixed, 

30-8 

27  2 6 

Lowpark  Male, 

26-8 

23  12  6 

Corthoon  Male, 

14-1 

12  5 0 

Glenamoy  Male, 

32-5 

28  17  6 

Lahardane, 

12-6 

11  7 6 

Shrule  Female,  . . 

14-3 

12  5 0 

Kilroe  Male, 

21-9 

19  5 0 

Glenmask  Male. 

17-4 

12  15  0 

Burriscarra, 

38-1 

28  10  0 

Aughleam, 

13-5 

10  10  0 

Ballinvilla  Male, 

11-2 

8 5 0 

Brusna  Female, 

32-0 

24  15  0 

Myna  Male, 

16-9 

12  15  0 

Rossduane  Male, 

37-5 

28  10  0 

Drimslide  Female, 

10-6 

12  15  0 

Beloarra  Mixed, 

36-7 

27  15  0 
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[1902. 


Appendix. 

- Section  IL 
E. 

Evening 

Schools. 


APPENDIX  E. — (b.)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  naid 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Aver  & 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Manae^ 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


Connty. 

Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

i 

j 

Mayo — continued,  . 

’] 

Manulla  Male, 

26-9 

£ s.  d. 

Glansaul  Male, 

13-7 

Letter  (St.  Joseph’s)  Male,  . 

29-8 

’Augliness  Ferry  Female, 

10-7 

Portlurin  Mixed, 

38-0 

Killitiane  Male, 

27-6 

Derreendafderg  Male, 

16-5 

Glenmore  Male, 

24-8 

Knocks  Mixed, 

46-8 

Bunnacurry  Mixed, 

12-2 

Cloonfane  Male, 

29*8 

Bangor  Erris  Male, 

32-6 

Cross  Female, 

22-7 

Derradda  Male, 

18-5 

Doolough  Male, 

32-7 

24  15  0 

Corthoon  Female, 

13-5 

| Eskeragh  Male, 

10-9 

1 Currabaggan  Male, 

45-6 

34  10  0 

1 St.  James’s  Male  (Bamacogue),  . 

19-3 

14  5 0 

St.  James’s  Female  (Barnacogue), 

17-9 

13  10  0 

Belderg  Male, 

16-1 

Log  boy  Male,- 

21-4 

15  15  0 

Tonragee  Male, 

19-8 

15  0 0 

St.  Columba’s  (Cogaula),  . 

22-9 

17  5 0 

Drumgallagh  Male, 

14-8 

11  5 0 

Carraholly  Male,  , 

145 

11  5 0 

Cashel  Male, 

15-8 

12  0 0 

Doohoma  Male, 

27-3 

20  5 0 

Cullane  Female, 

17-1 

12  15  0 

Glann  Male, 

18-4 

13  10  0 

Kilmore  Male, 

21-5 

16  10  0 

Ballindine  Male, 

35-0 

26  5 0 

Manulla  Female, 

19-7 

15  0 0 

Richmond  Female, 

9-9 

7 10  0 

Richmond  Male, 

20-8 

15  15  0 

Glencastle  Male, 

21-5 

16  10  0 

Keenagh  Male, 

11-8 

9 0 0 

Gortjordan  Male,  . 

18-5 

14  5 0 

Letterbrick  Female, 

15-4 

11  5 0 

Iniskea  North  Male, 

12-5 

9 15  0 

Iniskea  South  Male, 

20-9 

15  15  0 

Carratigue  Male, 

18-7 

14  5 0 

Inver  Male, 

25-5 

19  10  0 

Pollathomas  Male, 

33-8 

25  10  0 

Bekan  Male, 

11*1 

8 5 0 

Letterbrick  Male,  . 

15-5 

12  0 0 

Cleggan  Female, 

10-6 

8 5 0 

Ballintubber  Mixed, 

49-7 

37  10  0 

Moorehall  Mixed,  . 

27-7 

21  0 0 

Balia  Mixed, 

49-6 

37  10  0 

Clogher  Mixed, 

56-2 

42  0 0 

Slirule  Male, 

22-1 

16  10  0 

Cloondaff  Male, 

23-3 

17  5 0 

Rossport  Male, 

10-8 

8 5 0 
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APPENDIX  E. — ( b .)  List  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one 
A Evening  Schools  to  which  Capitation  Grants  were  paid  at  Section  H. 
the  end  of  the  Session  1902-3,  together  with  the  Average  _1 
Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  Amount  paid  to  the  Managers 
in  respect  of  each  School — continued. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Averoge 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

£ s. 

d. 

Boheroe^Male, 

32-5 

28  17 

6 

Roscommon  Convent  Female, 

85-6 

75  5 

0 

Clooncagk  Male, 

47-3 

41  2 

6 

Cloonfree  Male, 

14"5 

13  2 

6 

Carrowcrin  Male,  . 

43-0 

37  12 

6 

Kiltycreigkton  Male, 

18-6 

16  12 

6 

Knockroe  Male, 

32-2 

28  0 

0 

Strokestown  Male, 

15-7 

14  0 

0 

Curraghroe  Male,  . 

76-5 

67  7 

6 

Taughmaconnell  Female,  . 

15' 1 

13  2 

6 

Drimatemple  Male, 

18-3 

15  15 

0 

Caddlebrook  Male, 

14-9 

13  2 

6 

Croghan  Male,  . . 

27*3 

23  12 

6 

Dangan  Male, 

38-5 

34  2 

6 

Lisdrumneil  Male, 

2G-4 

22  15 

0 

Cortubber  Male, 

24-5 

21  17 

6 

Drummullin  Male, 

47-2 

41  2 

6 

Clooncullawn  Male, 

17-2 

14  17 

6 

Greaghcarra  Male, 

28-7 

25  7 

6 

Ballyroddy  Male,  . 

32-5 

28  17 

6 

Weekfield  Male, 

29-0 

25  7 

6 

Scrabagh  Male, 

31*9 

28  0 

0 

Greagknafarna  Male, 

28-9 

25  7 

6 

Loughglynn  Male, 

39-9 

35  0 

0 

Druminardly  Male, 

342 

29  15 

0 

Rooskey  Male, 

27-9 

24  10 

0 

Liadrumniel  Female, 

13-1 

11  7 

6 

Ballinameen  Male, 

23-9 

21  0 

0 

Frenchpark  Male, 

20-0 

17  10 

0 

Slatta  Male, 

32-0 

28  0 

0 

Lisacul  Male, 

45-2 

39  7 

6 

Ballyfarnon  Female, 

16-1 

14  0 

0 

Northyard  Male, 

25*5 

22  15 

0 

Clonfad  Female, 

127-5 

24  10 

0 

Lakeview, 

128-0 

21  0 

0 

Mt.  Delvin  Male,  . 

28-1 

21  0 

0 

Mt.  Delvin  Female, 

20-5 

10  10 

0 

Belanagare  Male,  . 

26-1 

19  10 

0 

Kilteevan  Male, 

21-3 

18  7 

6 

Carrowcrin  Female, 

19-6 

17  10 

0 

Balia  Female, 

23-8 

21  0 

0 

Drumpark  Male, 

12-3 

9 0 

0 

Kiltrustan, 

24-6 

18  15 

0 

Ballintubber  Male, 

26-4 

19  10 

0 

Glanduff  Male, 

25-5 

19  10 

0 

Taughmaconnell  Male, 

22-5 

17  5 

0 

Castlecoote  Male,  . 

17-3 

12  15 

0 

Don  Male, 

13-6 

10  id 

0 

Famore  Male, 

45-6 

34  10 

0 

Ballagh  Male, 

31-7 

24  0 

0 

Ballymintan  Male, 

18-0 

13  10 

0 

Treen  Male, 

19-5 

15  0 

0 

Gorthaganny  Male, 

24-9 

18  15 

0 

Lisiniska  Male, 

19-9 

15  0 

0 



Palmfield  Male, 

21-3 

15  15 

0 
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Section  IL 

E. 


Evening 

Schools. 


County. 


Roscommon — con., 


Sligo, 


Name  of  School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

i.,  Aughrim  Male, 

33-1 

Currasallagh  Male, 

17-0 

Elphin  Male, 

29-6 

Cloonfad  Female,  . 

17-0 

Athleague  Male, 

25-3 

Earlspark  Female, 

11-0 

Mount  Welcome  Female,  . 

12-6 

Highlake  Monastery  Male, 

29-3 

Derrylahan  Male,  . 

25-5 

Scardane  Male, 

16-3 

Clasliaganny  Male, 

10-1 

Carraghs  Male, 

27*1 

Cloonfad  Male, 

13-0 

Clonfad  Male, 

21 '5 

Kilmactigue  Female, 

273 

Culfadda  Male, 

39-9 

Ballyweelin  Male,  . 

41-1 

Kilmactigue  Male, 

32-1 

Curry  Male, 

36*6 

Ballinacarrow  Male, 

22-7 

Rathcormac  Male, 

32-9 

Carney  Male, 

31-5 

Coolavin  Male, 

37-4 

Breaghwy  Male, 

49-3 

St.  Michael’s  Female, 

19*4 

Carrowrile  Male,  . . ■ . 

30-0 

Carrowmore  Male, 

18-8 

St.  Michael’s  Male, 

30-2 

Drimina  Male, 

16-1 

Grange  Male, 

32-6 

Stokane  Male, 

11-2 

Cloonanure  Male,  . 

25-1 

St.  James’  Well  Male, 

14-0 

Castlerock  Female, 

12*6 

Banada  Male, 

15*5 

Kilmacowen  Male, 

33-7 

Knockarea  Male,  . 

25-8 

Cliffoney, 

41-8 

Ballyconnell  Male, 

18-7 

Castlegal  Male, 

373 

Carrowrile  Female, 

22-2 

Clohogue  Male, 

16-0 

Annaghmore  Male, 

27-7 

Forthill  Male, 

37-6 

St.  Michael’s  Female, 

55-8 

Benbulben  Male,  . 

15-1 

Townabrack  Male, 

19-7 

Castlerock  Male, 

20-0 

Templeterrace  Male, 

20-0 

Corballa  Male, 

25-8 

Amount 

Paid. 


£ «.  , 
24  15 
12  15 
22  10 
12  15 

18  15 

8 5 

9 15 
21  15 

19  10  , 

12  0 i 

7 10  | 

20  5 | 
9 15  ( 

16  10  ( 


23  12  6 
35  0 0 
35  17  6 
28  0 0 
32  7 6 
20  2 6 
28  17  6 
28  0 0 
32  7 6 
42  17  6 
16  12  6 
26  5 0 
16  12  6 

26  5 0 
14  0 0 
28  17  6 

9 12  6 
21  17  6 
12  5 0 
9 15 
12  0 
25  10 
19  10 
31  10 

14  5 

27  15 
16  10 
12  0 
21  0 

28  10  0 
42  0 0 
11  5 0 

15  0 0 
15  0 0 
15  0 0 
19  10  0 
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APPENDIX  F. 

RULES  AND  REGULATION'S 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
IRELAND. 


Section  II,. 
F. 


Section  I- 


-General  Prinltpj.es  of  the  System  of  National 
Education. 


linl’rl  °b^0t  f the  7Stem  of  National  Education  is  to  afford  com- 

of  all  m°rai’  and  Separate  religious  instruction,  to  children  todam! 

taLstr8’  rfr “ p°saibie> iu  the  sam®  school,  uPOn 

the  peculiar  ^ atte,mpt  sha11  te  made  to  interfere  with 

pecunai  leligious  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils. 

oi?  ? tte  ea™est  °f  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  of  the 
Cler^.  and  ia%  of  different  Religious 
ations  should  co-operate  in  conducting  National  Schools. 

allL^^”18”.^  thems®lves,  or  their  Officers,  are  to  be 
sit  and  examine  the  Schools  whenever  they  think  fit. 

cb?nge  anI  fundamental  Rule  without 
P pel  mission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

bofk  tomHi3sioners  riU  not  ™tMraw,  or  essentially  alter,  any 
anctioucd  bv  tb»  ” sha11  be  hereafter,  unanimously  published  or 
Geutcnaut. 1 ’ Wlt“0ut  a previous  communication  with  the  Lord 


' N Combined  Literary  and  Moral  Instruction, 

[Lciudiul  Intpvl  ^l8,7  ®aldon£d  Schools  not  less  than  four  hours  a da’ 
fable  for  ordinal  o as,  sPBcified  at  W1  must  be  provided  on  the  Tim 
the  time  for  ^ Inst.ruction  on  at  least  five  days  in  the  week 

k^tfourhoursM,  a1'  .instruction  may  consist  of  a single  meeting  of  a’ 
an  interval  nf*  °r  , two  mee^ngs  of  at  least  two  hours  each 
^ ^ 1 not  *ess  than  one  hour  between  the  meetings. 

lrin8  four  hoursdanCTf  Presence  at  secular  instruction 

cular  instruction  rl  • * fecll00J  meets  twi°e  a day  presence  at 

attendance.”  mi,  U,^m^  ^wo  continuous  hours  will  count  as  a “ half 
e ca  mg  of  the  Rolls  and  the  recording  in  the  Daily 


School  attend- 
ance. 


Alternative 

arrangements. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 

F. 


Dinner  time 
arrangements. 


Time  Table. 


Secular  and 

Religious 

instruction. 


School-hours. 


School  rot  to 
be  held  in  a 
place  of 
worship 


Rule  6 — continued. 


Report  Book  of  the  number  present  must  be  completed  before  the 
tune  prescribed  for  the  commencement  of  the  “attendance”  or  “half 
attendance.” 

(c.)  A pupil  who  at  any  meeting  of  the  School  does  not  remain  under 
instruction  until  the  conclusion  of  the  time  prescribed  for  the  “attend- 
ance ” or  “ half  attendance,”  as  the  case  may  be,  cannot  claim  credit 
for  being  present  at  that  meeting,  and  the  mark  denoting  an  incomplete 
attendance  must  be  made  at  once. 

( d .)  The  minimum  time  constituting  an  “ attendance  ” may  include  an 
interval  for  recreation  of  not  more  than  ten  minutes  in  a meeting  of 
two  hours,  and  of  not  more  than  half  an  hour  in  one  of  four  hours. 
During  the  time  of  recreation  the  pupils  must  be  under  the  -careful 
supervision  of  the  Teachers. 

(e.)  The  Teacher  of  any  National  School,  however,  in  which 
there  is  only  one  meeting  of  the  school  'per  day,  is  at  liberty,  with 
the  approval  of  Manager,  to  allow  any  pupil  home  for  dinner  during 
the  time  allowed  for  recreation,  on  the  written  application  of  the 
parent  of  such  child.  The  Manager  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the 
permission  given  in  the  case  of  any  child  at  cmy  time.  No  arrange- 
ment can  be  sanctioned  by  which  the  time  for  the  secular  instruc- 
tion of  any  child  will  be  reduced  below  hours  daily,  exclusive  of 
the  dinner  time.  A separate  folio  of  the  Roll  Book  or  a separate 
Roll  Book  is  to  be  provided,  in  which  the  names  of  such  children 
shall  be  inscribed.  If  the  child  be  late  returning,  or  does  not 
return,  credit  shall  be  given  only  for  half -attendance  on  that  day, 
and  the  calculation  of  “ attendances  ” shall  be  made  in  respect  of 
such  children  in  the  manner  already  prescribed  in  the  case  of  schools 
in  which  there  are  two  meetings  in  the  day. 

(/.)  In  the  case  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Infants’  Classes  in  Schools 
where  Senior  Classes  are  also  taught,  the  minimum  time  constituting 
an  “ attendance  ” may  be  reduced  from  four  hours  to  three,  and  the 
minimum  time  constituting  a “ half  attendance  ” may  be  reduced  from 
two  hours  to  one  hour  and  a half,  the  same  intervals  being  allowe 
for  recreation  as  in  (d.).  Managers  of  Infant  National  Schools  may 
exercise  a discretion  as  to  permitting , in  special  cases,  infant  children  to 
leave  school  after  three  hours’  secular  instruction. 

(g.)  The  Commissioners  will  decide  in  each  case  whether  two  sepaia  e 
meetings  in  a school  day  may  be  allowed,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions. 

7-  The  “ Time  Table  ” must  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a 001 
spicuous  place  in  the  School-room. 

8-  No  secular  instruction,  literary  or  industrial,  shall  be  carried  on 
in  the  same  apartment,  during  school-hours,  simultaneously  with  reiigio 
instruction. 

9.  The  term  “ School-hours”  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean 
entire  time  in  each  day,  from  the  opening  of  the  School  to  the  closinj, 
the  same  for  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils ; or  in  Schools  having  tv  o rue  ^ 
ings  daily,  the  term  means  the  entire  time  from  the  commencemen 
the  close  of  each  meeting. 

10-  No  aid  will  be  granted  to  a School  held  in  a place  of  worship,  n ^ 
will  the  Commissioners  sanction  the  transfer  of  an  existing  c o 
place  of  worship  even  for  a temporary  period.  ^ 

11.  When  a School-room  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a 
worship,  there  must  not  be  any  direct  internal  comniunica  ion 
the  School-room  and  such  place  of  worship. 
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12.  The  Commissioners  will  not  sanction  any  inscription  containing  Appendix, 
the  name  of  any  religious  denomination  or  appearing  to  them  to  imply  Section  IL, 
that  the  School  is  conducted  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  children  of 

any  particular  religious  denomination.  inscription. 

13.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a denominational  nature  shall  be  ex-  Denomina- 
hibited  in  the  School-room  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction  ; nor  emblems  not 
will  the  Commissioners,  in  future,  grant  aid  to  any  School  which  exhibits  permitted, 
on  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  any  such  emblems. 

14.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  following  General 
Lesson,  or  of  a Lesson  of  a similar  import  (if  approved  of  by  the  Lesson^ 
Commissioners),  shall  be  strictly  inculcated,  during  the  time  of  united 
instruction,  in  all  Schools  received  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  and 

that  a copy  of  the  Lesson  itself  be  hung  up  in  each  School  : — 

Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men  (Rom.  ch.  xii.,  v.  IS),  even  with  those  of  a different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  His  disciples  to  love  one  another.  He  taught  them 
to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who 
persecuted  them.  He  himself  prayed  for  His  murderers. 

Man}'  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute  them. 

We  ought  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth  ; but  not  to  treat  harshly 
those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  His  religion  to  be  forced  on  men 
by  violent  means.  He  would  not  allow  His  disciples  to  fight  for  Him. 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them  ; for  Christ  and 
His  apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we 
must  do  to  others,  not  as  they'  do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince 
them  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince 
them  that  we  have  not  a Christian  spirit.  We  ought,  by'  behaving  gently  and  kindly 
to  every  one,  to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  Who,  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled 
not  again  (1  Pet.  ch.  ii.,  v.  23). 


Section  III.— Beligious  Instruction. 

15.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  (as  hereinafter  provided)  to  the  Opportunities 

children  of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  f°r  Rel,g10U8 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  of.  instructs. 

16.  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged  (a.)  that  each  School  Attendance  at 
s iall  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions  for  combined  literary  and  Rel‘g‘°u8 
moral  instruction ; (6.)  that,  in  respect  of  religious  instruction,  due  ustruc  10n’ 
regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority  ; and,  accordingly,  that 

ho  c uld  shall  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  of  which 
parents  or  guardians  disapprove ; and  (c.)  that  the  time  for  giving 
religious  instruction  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect, 

Scholfl  t^rec^  or  ^directly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the 


17.  (a).  A public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction  public  notifl- 
ius  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  “ Time  Table  ” supplied  by  the  cation. 
kjOmnussioners,  who  recommend  (6.)  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
e general  nature  °f  sueh  religious  instruction  be  also  stated  therein ; 
tion  ^Dt;,suc^  notification  of  the  time  and  nature  of  the  religious  instruc- 
cof  lS  * °nly  one  that  can  be  exhibited  in  the  School  during  the  time 
apart  for  literary  instruction. 

' '^ien- secidar  precedes  the  religious  instruction,  the  Teacher 
clisti S 7mediately  hefoie  the  commencement  of  the  latter,  announce 
Mriv  ^ 'V  ^le  Impils  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  has 
e > and  must  put  up,  and  keep  up,  during  the  period  allotted  for 
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Appendix,  such  religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view  of  all  the  pupils  a notifi- 
Seotkin  II.,  cation  thereof  containing  the  words  “ Religious  Instruction,”  printed  in 
— large  characters,  on  the  form  supplied  by  the  Commissioners.  Similarly 
when  the  School  commences  with  religious  instruction,  the  Teacher  is 
to  put  up  and  keep  up  the  same  notification. 

•kt  19  wllen  tlle  seoulal'  precedes  the  religious  instruction  in  anv 

National  School,  there  shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the  announce- 
ment and  the  commencement  of  the  religious  instruction  ; and  whether 
the  religious  or  the  secular  instruction  shall  have  precedence  in  any 
National  School,  the  books  used  for  the  instruction  first  in  order  shall 
be  laid  aside  at  its  termination,  in  the  press  or  other  place  appro- 
priated for  keeping  the  School  books. 


PMtors,^°ols'  20.  In  vested  Schools  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be  ap- 
may  give  proved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  respectively  shall 
have  access  to  them  in  the  School-room,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
religious  instruction  there,  at  times  convenient  for  that  purpose — that 
is,  at  times  so  appointed  as  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  other  ar- 
rangements of  the  School. 

Schools.  21-  In  non- vested  Schools,  it  is  for  the  Patrons  or  Local  Managers  to 

Managers  to  determine  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruction  shall  be 
religious  G &S  t0  §^ven  ^ie  School-room;  but  if  they  do  not  permit  it  to  be  given  in  the 
instruction.  School-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be 
allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  School,  at  reasonable  times,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere. 

Reading  of  the  22-  («•)  The  Patrons  and  Managers  of  all  National  Schools  have 
o y cnp  ures  the  right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures,  either  in  the  “ Authorized  ’’ 
or  .Douay  Version,  to  be  read  at  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for 
religious  instruction  ; (b.)  and  in  all  Vested  Schools  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children  have  the  right  to  require  the  Patrons  and 
Local  Managers  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  the  School-room,  under  proper  persons  approved  of  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  for  that  purpose. 

23.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  “ Authorized  ” or  in 
the  Douay  Version, — the  teaching  of  Catechisms, — public  prayer, — and 
all  other  religious  exercises,  come  within  the  rules  as  to  religious 
instruction. 


“ 24-  (a.)  Peligious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises, 

instruction.  may  P^ace  before  and  after  the  ordinary  School  business  (during 
which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required 
to  attend) ; and  may  take  jilace  at  one  intermediate  time  between  the 
commencement  and  the  close  of  the  ordinary  school  business.  ( b .).  The 
Commissioners,  however,  will  not  sanction  any  arrangement  for  religious 
instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises  at  an  intermediate  time 
in  cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  such  arrangement  will  inter- 
fere with  the  usefulness  of  the  School  by  preventing  children  of  auy 
religious  denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  or  by 
subjecting  those  in  attendance  to  any  inconvenience. 

(c.)  With  the  above  exception,  the  secular  School  business  must  not 
be  interrupted  or  suspended  by  any  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever. 

(d.  The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  Religious  Instiuc 
tion  shall  take  place  either  immediately  before  the  commencement,  oi 
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Role  24 — continued. 

immediately  after  the  close,  of  the  ordinary  School  business  : and  (e.)  Appendix. 
they  further  recommend  that,  whenever  the  Patron  or  Local  Manager  section  II. 
thinks  fit  to  have  religious  instruction  at  an  intermediate  time,  a separate  F- 
apartment  shall  (when  practicable)  be  provided  for  the  reception  of 
those  children  who,  according  to  these  Rules,  should  not  be  present 
thereat. 

25-  The  Register  and  Roll  Book  kept  in  eaoh  School,  according  to  the  Religion  of 

Forms  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  must  show  the  religious  pupil  to  be 
denomination  of  each  child  attending  the  School.  registered. 

26-  The  religious  denomination  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  parent 
(the  father,  if  possible)  or  the  guardian  of  the  pupil,  and  is  to  be  entered 
in  the  Register  according  to  his  wish. 

27.  («•)  No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  as  Conscience 
a Protestant  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  clttuBe- 
of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  Teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  ; and  (b.)  no  pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  parents 
or  guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attend- 
ance during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  Teacher  giving 
such  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic,  (c.)  And  further,  no  pupil  is  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  object. 

(d.)  Provided,  however,  that  in  caseanyparent  or  guardian  shall  express 
a desire  that  the  child  should  receive  any  particular  religious  instruction, 
and  shall  record  such  desire  in  the  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the 
School,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during  which  such 
religious  instruction  only  is  given.*  (e.)  The  entry  in  the  book  shall  be 
signed  with  the  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  book 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  whenever  he  visits  the  School.  (/.) 

Ihe  Certificate  Book  must  not  be  removed  from  the  School-room.  (^.) 

ie  signing  of  it  must  in  all  cases  be  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  parent 
or  the  guardian  of  the  pupil  (the  father,  if  possible). 

The  following  is  the  Form  of  Certificate  Book  : — 

Roll  No., School, Count;/, 

Name  of  Teacher  who  gives  Religious  Instruction, 

Religious  Denomination  of  do., 


Certificate  of  Parent  or  Guardian. 

In  case  a Parent  or  Guardian  should  wish  his  Child  to  receive  religious 
instruction  from  a Teacher  who  is  of  a religious  denomination  different  from 
that  of  the  Child,  or  from  a Teacher  who  gives  any  religious  instruction 
ifferent  from  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  Child,  the 
ollowing  Certificate  is  appointed  for  use  by  such  Parent  or  Guardian.] 
ote.  As  some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
e>  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  minute  of  the  Board  : — 
ihe  object  of  the  Rule  is  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  general 
Principle  of  the  Board,  that  no  child  is  to  receive  any  religious 
jns  ruction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parent.  Accordingly 
6 Rule  first  provides  for  the  case  where  the  Teacher  is  a 
rotestant  and  the  child  a Roman  Catholic,  or  vice  versa.  In  this 
case  the  dissent  of  the  parent  is  implied,  and  no  religious 
os  ruction  can  be  given  to  a child  by  a Teacher  of  the  different 
*S  UD^eSS  Pareut  expressly  requests  it.  Bub  where  the 
shall  thereupoif  ij011  °^  c\es‘fe  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  parent  or  guardian  and 
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F. 


Rule  27 — continued. 

Teacher  and  the  child  are  both  Protestants,  whether  of  the  same 
denomination  or  of  different  denominations,  the  dissent  of  the 
parent  will  not  be  implied.  In  this  case  religious  instruction  in 
the  Scriptures  or  in  his  own  Catechism  may  be  given  to  the  child 
unless  the  parent  expressly  forbids  it.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
assent  or  dissent,  whether  implied  or  expressed,  may  be  modified 
by  an  entry,  duly  signed  by  the  parent  in  the  Certificate  Book  of 
Religious  Instruction ; but  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  be 
present  whilst  instruction  is  being  given  in  the  Catechism  of  a 
different  persuasion  from  his  or  her  own,  without  the  express 
sanction  of  his  or  her  Parent  or  Guardian  written  in  the  Form 
provided.” 

I p) , being  the  (2) of  (3)  , who  is  registered  by  me 

as  (*) -in  the  School  Register  of  the  (5) National  School,  hereby 

certify  that  it  is  my  desire  that  the  said  (6) shall  receive  instruc- 
tion in  (7)  - during  the  time  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruction. 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian,  (8) 

Witness,  if  signed  by  “ Mark,” 

Dated day  of , 1 9 — . 

(1)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian  who  makes  the  Certificate. 

(2)  Insertthe  relationship  of  the  Parentor  Guardian;  as — “Father,”“Mothei,,”“Aunt,”4c. 

(3)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Pupil.  (■»)  Insert  the  registered  religion  of  the  Pupil. 

(5)  Insertthe  name  of  the  National  School.  (e)  Insertthe  name  of  the  Pupilagain. 

(7)  Insert  in  full  the  nature  of  the  Religious  Instruction  as — The  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 

“Authorized”  Version — The  Roman  Catholic  Catechism — The  Protestant 
Catechism,  &c.,  &c.  This  is  to  he  written  by  the  Parent  or  Guardian;  butin 
case  the  Parent  or  Guardian  cannot  write,  it  may  be  written  by  the  Teacher. 

(*)  The  Parent  or  Guardian  is  here  to  inscribe  his  name.  If  the  Parent  or  Guardian  be 
unable  to  write  his  or  her  name,  he  or  she  is  to  sign  by  mark  ; but  this  mark  must 
be  witnessed  by  some  respectable  third  party. 


Certificate  of  Teacher. 

1 hereby  certify  that  before  (*) signed  the  above  Certificate,  1 

read  aloud  to  (2) the  following  Rule  of  the  Commissioners  of 

National  Education: — 

“No  Pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  Parents  or  Guardians  as  a Protestant  is 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case 
the  Teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic;  and  no  Pupil  who  is  registere 
by  his  or  her  Parents  or  Guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  Teacher  giving  sue 
instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further,  no  Pupil  is  to  be  permitted  t 
remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious  instruction  to  which  bis  or 
Parents  or  Guardians  object. 

“ Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  Parent  or  Guardian  shall  express  a desire 
that  the  Child  should  receive  any  particular  religious  instruction,  and  shall  recor  su 
desire  in  the  Book  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  School,  this  prohibition  s a 
apply  to  the  time  during  which  such  religious  instruction  only  is  given.*  e en  % 
in  the  Book  shall  be  signed  with  the  name  or  mark  of  the  Parent  or  Guar  ian, 
the  Book  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  whenever  he  visits  the  School. 

And  I further  certify  that  I believe  when  the  said  (J)  "" 

signed  the  above  Certificate  (4) had  a full  apprehension  of  the  mea 

ing  and  force  of  the  Rule,  and  also  of  the  true  intent  and  object  o 
Certificate. 

Signature  of  Teacher,  — 

Dated— day  of 19— '• 

* Such  expression  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  Parent  or  Guar 
ill  thereupon  become  inoperative, 
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Certificate  of  Inspector. 

[ hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  the  Certificate  of  (6) Appendix. 

ami  also  of  the  Teacher  (6)  above  set  forth,  and  that  I am  gcct]^7  Ir 

satisfied  as  to  the  genuineness  of  each.  F. 

Signature  of  Inspector, 

Dated  — day  of , 1 9 — . 

(')  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian.  (*)  Insert  “him”  or  “her." 

(3)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian.  (4)  Insert  *'  he”  or  “ she  ” 

(8)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian.  (<*)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Teacher. 

28-  If  any  books  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  Hooks  for 
books  of  the  Church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  be  em- 

ployed  in  communicating  religious  instruction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  ns  luc  lon- 
made  known  to  the  Commissioners  whenever  they  deem  it  necessary. 

29-  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  “ Scripture  Lessons  ” or  **  Scripture 
book  of  “ Sacred  Poetry  ” being  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools,  J®8008*" 
nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  School  busi-  poeiry." 
ness  (during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be, 

are  required  to  attend)  in  any  School  attended  by  children  whose  parents 
or  guardians  object  to  their  being  read  by  their  children. 

In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books, 
except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  such 
ordinary  School  business,  and  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

First — That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be 
required,  directly  or  indirectly,  bo  be  present  at  such  reading. 

Second — That  in  order  that  any  children,  whose  parents  or 
guardians  object,  may  be  at  liberty  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  with- 
draw, at  the  time  set  apart  for  the  reading  of  the  books  above 
specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading 
shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  Time-table  of  the  School ; 
that  there  shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  such  ordinary  School  business  and  the  commencement  of  such 
reading ; and  that  the  Teacher  shall,  immediately  before  its  com- 
mencement, announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils,  that  any  child 
whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire. 

Third — That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the 
time  set  apart  for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day 
to  the  ordinary  School  business,  in  order  that  those  children  who 
0 not  join  in  the  reading  of  these  books  may  enjoy  ample  means 
01  literary  instruction  in  the  School-room. 

1 ^len  using  the  “Scripture  Lessons,”  the  Teachers  are  pro- 

!/  ’ except  at  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  from 
ln  1 ^ children  any  other  questions  than  those  appended  at  the 

end  of  each  lesson.  1 11 

in<Mb  'ip16  Tablet  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  contain- 

o ten  Commandments,  is  not  compulsory. 

Op  rn, 

wav  h . • e,  r,res  as  to  religious  instruction  do  not  apply,  except  in  the 
“ Sacr131]61^  e*oieJ}sfafecl>  t°  the  “ Scripture  Lessons”  and  the  book  of 
books 6 ■ ' °etlT ’ or  f°  the  matter  contained  in  the  common  School- 
at  anv  t'  ^ an^  °.^ei’  hook,  the  use  of  which  the  Commissioners  may 
y line-  sanction  for  the  purpose  of  united  instruction.* 

• Note.— See  Practical  Rules  for  Teachers,  Rule  190. 

G 

"rife, 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
F 

Vested  and 
Non- Vested 
Schools. 


Use  of  Vested 
School-houses. 


33.  The  Spools  to  which  the  Commissioners  gnnt  aid  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz. 

lst.  Vested  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  namely 
(a.)  Those  vested  in  the  Commissioners  ; and, 

( b .)  Those  vested  in  Trustees,  foi  the  purpose  of  being  main- 
tained as  National  Schools  ; 

2nd.  Non- Vested  Schools,  the  property  of  private  individuals. 

Both  these  classes  of  Schools  are  under  the  control  of  Patrons  or 
Local  Managers. 

34.  Vested  School-houses  must  be  used  exclusively  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  attending  them,  unless  with  the  special  approval  of 
the  Commissioners but,  on  Sundays,  they  may  be  employed  for  Sunday 
Schools,  with  the  sanction  of.  the  Patrons  or  Local  Managers,  subject,  in 
cases  leading  to 'contention  or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 


UseofNon-  35.  In  Non- vested  Schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not,  in  ordinary 
houses.  cases,  exercise  control  over  the  use  of  the  School-houses  on  Sundays, 

or  before  or  after  the  School-hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week ; such 
use  being  left  to  the  Patrons  or  Local  Managers,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  Rule  36,  and  to  the  interference  of  the  Board  in  cases 
leading  to  contention  or  abuse. 


Political 

meetings. 


Political 

emblems. 


36-  No  political  meetings  shall  be  held  in  National  School-houses, 
whether  Vested  or  Non-vested  ; nor  shall  any  political  business  whatso- 
ever be  transacted  therein.  Rational  School-houses  may,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  be  used  as  polling  booths  for  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  for  elections  under  the  Local  Government  [Ireland)  Act, 
1898,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Sheriff,  hut  the  Commissioners  do 
not  sanction  the  use  of  National  School-houses  for  meetings  called 
to  support  or  discuss  the  claims  of  a candidate  or  candidates  for  the  office 
of  District  or  County  Councillor  under  the  Local  Government  [Ireland) 
Act , 1898. 

37;  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a political  nature  shall  at  any  time  he 
exhibited  in  the  School-room  or  affixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings, 
nor  shall  any  placards  whatsoever,  except  such  as  refer  to  the  legitimate 
business  of  school  management,  be  affixed  thereto. 


Section  V. — Admission  of  Visitors  to  National  Schools. 


Visitors 

admitted 

during 

secular 

instruction. 

Visitors  may 
examine 
certain  School 
records. 


38-  The  public,  generally,  must  have  free  access  to  every  Nation 
School  during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction, — not.  to  taj® 
part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it,  but,  as  Visitors,  0 
observe  how  it  is  conducted. 

39-  [a.) , Visitors  of  all  denominations  are  to  have  free  access  t°  d‘c 
School-rooms,  and  full  liberty  to  examine  the  Religious  Instructions 
ficate  Book,  Daily  Report  Book,  and  Rolls,  but  not  to  ma 'e  e. 
tracts ) to  observe  what  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  or  up 
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tlie  desks,  what -tablets  are  hung  up  oii  the  walls,  and  what  is  the  Appendix. 
nietliod:  of  teaching-;  (6.)  but  they  are  not  to  interrupt;  the  business . of  Section n., 
the  School  by  asking  questions  of  the  children,,  examining  clashes,  call-  JlL 
iiw  for  papers  or  documents  of  any  kind,  except  those  specified,  or  in 
any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  of  either  Teachers  or  Scholars 
from  their  usual  business. 

. (c.)  Any,  School  Attendance  Officer  appointed  under  the  Irish  Edu-  Attendance? 
cation  Act,  1892,  and  duly  authorized’  by  his' School  Attendance  Com-  officer  may 
mittee,  shall  be  permitted  to  examine  at  convenient  times  during  School  sc*ioo?tS 
liours,  the  Rolls,  Daily  Report  Book,  and  Register  Book  of  any  records. 
National  School,  and  to  make  such  extracts  therefrom  regarding  the 
names,  residences,  and  attendances  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  average 
daily  attendance  at  the  School,  as  he  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  the  said  Act. 

40-  Should  any  Visitors  wish  for  information  which  they  cannot 
obtain  by  such  an  inspection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Teachers  to  refer 
them  to  the  Local  Manager  of  the  School. 

41-  As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  given  in  the  School 

room  is  under  the  control  of  the  Clergyman  or  Lay  person  communica-  religious 
ting  it  with  the  approbation  of  their  parents,  the  Commissioners  can  instructlou* 
give  no  liberty  to  any  Visitor,  whether  Clergyman  or  other  person,  to 
interfere  therewith,  or  to  be  present  thereat. 

(See  also  Rule  191  as  to  receiving  Visitors). 

Section  VI.— Pateonage  and  Management  of  National 
Schools. 

42-  The  government  of  the  National  Schools  is  vested  in  the  Patrons  Government  of 

or  Local  Managers  thereof.  aSSS? 

43-  The  Commissioners  recognise  as  the  Patron  the  person  who  The  Patron, 
applies  in  the  first  instance  to  place  the  School  in  connexion  with  the 

Board,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specified  in  the  application. 

44-  (a.)  The  Patron  has  the  right  of  managing  the  School  himself,  Rights  of 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  or  of  nominating  any  l>atron8- 
fit  person  to  act  as  Local  Manager  of  the  School. 

(M  The  Patron  may,  at  any  time,  resume  the  direct  management  of 
he  School,  or  appoint  another  Local  Manager. 

(c.)  The  Local  Manager  possesses  all  the  powers  of  the  Patron,  except  Locnr 
that  of  appointing  a Manager.  Manager. 

(d.)  The  Local  Manager  is  the  person  who  is  charged  with  the  direct  Functions  of 
government  of  the  School,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  Teachers,  and  Loca!  Manager. 
c frying  on  of  the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners. 

(«•)  A person,  to  be  eligible  for  the  position  of  Local  Manager  of  a Qualifications 
* c lool,  must  be  either  a clergyman  or  other  person  of  good  position  in  Local 
society , must  reside  within  a convenient  distance  from  the  School,  and  ,uiaKer- 
nms  undertake  to  visit  the  School  frequently,  and  to  check  and  certify 

f G C^3ectness  bhe  School  returns  furnished  to  the  National  Educa- 
tion Office. 

M-oiai  ^l  ^°re  fina%  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  any  person  as 
^°r  ^me>  the  Commissioners  require  from  him  an 

wit^  akm»  *n  wrBang  to  have  their  Rules  and  Regulations  complied 
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A •*  School ’’ 
Committee 
is  Patron. 
Trustees  are 
Patrou. 


Patron  named 
in  Lease. 


A ppointment 
of  new  Patron 
in  case  of 
resignation. 


Recognition  of 
Patron  or  of 
Local  Manager. 


Withdrawal  of 
recognition  of 
Patron  or  of 
Local  Manager. 


Vacancy  in 
Patronsliip  by 
death. 


Rights  and 
powers  of 
Manager's. 


Agreements 
between 
Managers  and 
Teachers. 


45.  (a.)  When  a School  is  under  the  control  of  a School  Committee,* 
such  School  Committee  is  the  Patron.  (6.)  The  Commissioners  cannot 
sanction  any  arrangement  by  which  the  Teacher  of  a National  School  can 
be  a member  or  officer  of  any  School  Committee. 

46.  When  a School  is  vested  in  Trustees,  the  Commissioners  re- 
cognise the  Trustees  as  Patron. 

47.  When  a School  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of 
the  Patron  or  Patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

48-  (a.)  If  a Patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of 
nominating  his  successor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  (b.)  But 
if  the  Patron  refuses  or  neglects  to  exercise  this  power,  the  selection  of 
a Patron  may  be  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

49.  In  all  cases  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
of  determining  whether  the  Patron,  or  the  person  nominated  by  him, 
either  as  his  successor,  or  as  Local  Manager,  can  be  recognised  by  them 
as  a fit  person  to  exercise  the  trust. 


50-  (a.)  The  Commissioners  also  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
withdrawingthe  recognition  of  aPatronorof  aLocal  Manager  if  he  shallfai! 
to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Board,  or  if  it  shall  appear  to  th  em  that  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  district  require  it.  (b.)  But  such  recognition  wil 
not  be  withdrawn  without  an  investigation  into  the  above  matters  new 
after  due  notice  to  the  Patron  or  Local  Manager,  and  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

51.  (a.)  In  the  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  Patronsliip  by  death,  the 
representative  of  a lay  Patron,  or  the  successor  of  a clerical  Patron,  is  re- 
cognised by  the  Board  (where  no  valid  objection  exists)  as  the  person 
succeed  to  the  Patronsliip  of  the  School.  (6.)  But  if  such  represen  n j 
or  clerical  successor,  refuses  to  accept,  or  is  ineligible  for,  the  0 c 
Patron,  the  selection  of  a Patron  may  he  made  by  the  Commissioner  . 

52-  When  a School  is  under  the  patronage  of  joint  Patrons,  of 
Trustees,  or  of  a Committee,  a Local  Manager  should  be  appointed  ) 
them. 


53.  (a.)  The  Managers  of  Schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  the 
Teachers,  subject'  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  to  cliaiac  1 

general  qualifications,  (b.)  The  Managers  have  also  the  power  o iem 

the  Teachers  of  their  own  authority,  subject  to  the  following  1U  e • 

54.  fThe  Manager  must  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Tea* 
in  one  of  the  forms  provided  by  the  Board,  t specifying 

emoluments  of  the  Teacher,  and  containing  a proviso  ■ a , r ” °r, 
ment  is  terminable  on  three  months’  notice  given  either  y 1 / °ary 
or  by  the  Teacher,  but  preserving  to  the  Manager  the  power^ot  ^ 
dismissal,  subject  to  the  following  condition  in  the  case  Oj  y 

♦“School  Committees”  are  quite  distinct  from  “School  Attendance  Comm 
under  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892.  TWhers  or  Teachersnoi 

f Rule  54  does  not  apply  to  Temporary  Teachers,  Industrie  ’ 

receiving  personal  salary.  . , . ODtion  of  Manager* 

i There  are  four  forms  of  agreement,  any  of  which  may  , .either  Teachers  n«f 

and  Teachers.  Nos.  3 and  4 provide  for  a “Referee.  n ju  „ .,fi  ,)ersons  or  bod** 

Managers  are  to  be  recognized  as  referees , except  in  the  cas  j ^ 

mentioned  in  the  conditions  endorsed  on  the  Forms  of  A greemcn  , 
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Rule  54 — continued. 

entered  into  after  the  ■promulgation  of  the  present  edition  of  Rules  and 

Regulation* 

“ In  any  case  of  summary  dismissal  the  Teacher  shall  be  entitled 
to  three  months’  Grade  salary,  to  be  paid  by  the  Manager  per- 
sonally, unless  such  dismissal  was  for  sufficient  cause,  in  which 
latter  case  the  Teacher,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation.” 
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Pboviso. — This  rule  applies  without  exception  to  all  grants  to  Schools  not  in  connection 
iri'M  the  Board  before  the  24 th  Szpteniber,  1872. 

Its  provisions,  however , are  not  obligatory  in  the  case  of  any  School  the  Manager  of  which 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Board  under  the  old  rule  of  1869,  Part  /.,  Section  VI. 

Paragraph  12. 

55-  (a‘)  Managers  are  required  to  notify  without  delay"  all  changes  Changes  0f 
of  Teachers  to  the  National  Education.Office,  and  to  the  Inspec- t0  b0 
tor,  and  (6),  as  a rule,  no  newly-appointed  Teacher  will  be  recog- 
nised in  a School  until  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the 
requirements  of  Rule  54  have  been  complied  with. 


56,  (a.)  Managers  may  close  their  Schools  for  the  recognised  vacations  closing  of 
notified  on  the  Time  Table,  which  should  not , as  a rule,  exceed  six  weeks — Schools. 
that  is,  thirty  school  days  in  the  year. 

(b.)  Should  a Manager  close  his  School  on  any  other  school  days,  the 
Commissioners  may  refuse  payment  of  salary  for  such  school  days,  unless 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  School  was  closed  for  a reasonable  cause.  (See 
Ride  102.) 

57-  (u.)  The  Commissioners  earnestly  request  that  Managers  will  visit  visits  of 
their  Schools  as  frequently  as  convenient,  and  see  that  the  Rules  Managers  to 
of  the  Board  and  the  provisions  of  the  Time  Table  are  adhered  to,  their  Schoolf‘ 
and  that  the  attendance  of  pupils,  receipt  of  School  fees  (where 
chargeable),  &c.,  are  accurately  recorded.  (6.)  The  Commissioners 
consider  it  desirable  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  examinations 
by  Inspectors,  Managers  should  make  arrangements  for  holding 
■periodic  examinations  of  the  pupils,  at  which  the  parents  of  the  Manager’s 
children  may  attend,  (c.)  It  is  open  to  Local  Managers  to  furnish  Confidential 
the  Commissioners  yearly  with  a Confidential  Report  on  each  National  ^ePort* 

School  under  their  jurisdiction. 


58-  The  Managers  of  National  Schools  are  required  to  comply  with  Regulation 
the  following  Regulations  respecting  the  payment  of  Salaries,  &c.,  to  [especting. 
Teachers : — 


payments  to 
Teachers. 


(a.)  The  School  Returns  furnished  in  connection  with  the  claims 
for  payment  of  salaries,  must  be  examined  and  checked  by  the 
Local  Manager,  and  the  Certificate  printed  at  foot  of  such  Returns 
must  be  signed  by  him  without  alteration. 

(b.)  If  a Manager  finds  it  necessary  to  be  absent  from  the  local- 
ity for  an  interval,  some  suitable  person  resident  in  the  locality 
should,  previously  to  his  leaving,  be  nominated  for  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioners  as  “ Manager  pro  tern.”  Otherwise,  delay 
in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  may  take  place. 

(c.)  Where  payment  of  Teacher’s  claim  would  otherwise  be  de- 
kyed  owing  to  the  illness,  death,  or  removal  of  the  recognised 
Manager,  or  to  other  exceptional  causes,  the  amounts  due  may  be 
paid  through  the  Inspector,  or  through  any  respectable  resident, 
approved  by  the  Board,  who  will  undertake  to  certify  and  sign,  the 
usual  Returns  to  be  furnished  for  the  School. 


Instr^?iili=n  as  ^r,^radt  salary  does  not  apply  to  agreements  entered  Into  with  Manual 
ureeaeg.or  Teachers  not  in  receipt  of  grade  salaries. 


H 
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tions with 
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visits  without 
notice. 

Inspector’s 

Reports. 


Rule  58 — continued. 


(d.)  Every  claim  for  salary  must  be  signed  by  the  Teacher  wh 
is  to  receive  the  amount  therein  specified,  and  unless  under  exc  ° 
tional  circumstances  it  must  also  be  certified  by  the  Manager  ^ 
the  School.  ° 0 


( e .)  Whenever  a Manager  advances  money  to  a Teacher 
account  of  salary  payable  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion, he  should  take  a Receipt  for  the  same  (stamped  if  the  amount 
be  £2  or  upwards),  stating  that  it  is  on  account  of  such  salary  in 
order  to  have  a proper  Voucher  to  produce  to  the  National  Educa- 
tion Office  for  repayment. 


(A)  If  a Teacher  leave  a National  School,  and  authorize  the 
Manager  or  some  other  person  to  receive  payment  of  money  accru- 
ing to  him  from  the  Board,  such  authority  must  be  given  in  writ- 
ing, or  the  amount  will  not  be  paid. 

(g.)  Incoming  Teachers  receive  salary  only  from  the  date  of 
commencing  duty,  subject  in  regard  to  payment  for  days  of  current 
vacation,  &c.,  to  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners. 

(]i.)  If  a Teacher  die  intestate,  or  if  letters  of  administration  be 
not  taken  out,  payment  may  be  made  to  the  next-of-kin  on  making 
a declaration  before  a magistrate  on  a form  that  will  be  supplied 
to  the  applicant,  that  he  or  she  is  the  next-of-kin,  and  is  entitled 
to  receive  any  balance  of  pay  awarded  to  the  deceased  and 
further,  that  the  whole  amount  due  to  the  deceased  from  Public 
Funds  does  not  exceed  £100. 


Section  VII.— Inspection  of  National  Schools. 

59-  As  the  Commissioners  do  not  undertake  the  direct  control  or 
regulation  of  any  School,  except  their  own  Model  Schools,  but  leave 
all  Schools  aided  by  them,  under  the  authority  of  the  Local  Manageis, 
the  Inspectors  are  not  to  give  direct  orders,  as  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  respecting  any  necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out  such 
regulations  to  the  Local  Managers  of  the  Schools. 

60-  The  Commissioners  require  that,  as  a general  rule,  every 
National  School  be  visited  by  the  Inspector  at  least  three  times  in 
each  year.  One  of  the  yearly  visits  must  be  for  the  Annual 
Examination , which,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  take  place 
periodically  in  the  same  month. 

61.  The  Inspector  after  each  visit  is  to  communicate  with 
the  Local  Manager,  in  case  he  should  have  observed  any  violations  of 
rule,  or  defects,  or  should  deem  it  necessary  to  afford  the  Manager  in- 
formation concerning  the  general  state  of  the  School ; and  he  is  to 
make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

62.  The  Inspector  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  his  intended  visit, 
except  when  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  annual  examination. 

63-  The  Inspector  is  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  the  result  of 
each  visit,  and  to  use  every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to 
the  observance  of  the  Board’s  Rules,  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  aDd 
the  discipline,  management,  and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
School. 
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@4.  When  an  application  for  aid  to  establish  a National  School 
• referred  to  the  Inspector,  he  is  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Applicant ; and  also  to  communicate  personally,  or  by  wi-iting,  with  the 
ferrymen  of  the  different  denominations,  and,  when  necessary,  with 
other  influential  parties  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining their  opinions  on  the  application,  and  whether  they  have  any, 
and  if  so,  what  objections  thereto. 

65-  (a-)  The  Inspector  is  also  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  such 
local  information  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  require  from  him,  and 
to  act  as  their  agent  in  all  matters  in  which  they  may  employ  him;  but  (b.) 
he  is  not  invested  with  authority  to  decide  upon  any  question  affecting 
either  a National  School,  or  the  general  business  of  the  Commissioners. 


Section  VIII.— Building,  Furnishing,  and  Improvement 
G-rants  for  School-houses,  &c. 

changes  in  the  system  embodied  in  the  rules  in  this  Section 
under  consideration  and  will  be  made  public  soon). 

66-  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  award  aid  towards 
building  School-houses,  and  providing  suitable  fittings  and  furniture, 
and  for  providing  Science  Laboratories,  accommodation  for  Cookery 
and  Laundry  Instruction,  Workshops,  dec.,  in  certain  cases.  This 
aid  is  given  for  Vested  Schools  only.* 

67.  Before  any  grant  is  made  (see  .Rule  75)  towards  building  a 
School-house,  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied — 

(a.)  That  a necessity  exists  for  such  a School ; 

(b.)  That  an  eligible  site  has  been  procured  ; 

(c.)  That  a proper  lease  of  the  site  for  the  purposes  of 
National  Education  will  be  executed  either  to  Trustees,  or  to  the 
Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity ; f 
(cl.)  That  whatever  aid  in  addition  to  the  grant  is  necessary 
for  erecting  the  house  and  providing  furniture,  according  to 
the  approved  plans  and  specifications,  shall  be  supplied  by  local 
contribution ; and 

(e.)  That  when  the  School  comes  into  operation  such  local  aid 
will  be  provided  in  supplement  of  the  Teacher’s  emoluments 
from  the  Board,  as  the  Commissioners  may  deem  necessary. 

68-  In  rural  districts  if  the  proposed  site  for  a School  is  within 
three  statute  miles  by  road  of  a Vested  National  School,  no  grant  will  be 
made,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

69.  (a.)  The  site  should  be  healthy,  with  a supply  of  pure  water  con- 
veniently near,  should  be  easy  of  access,  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  (6.)  As  a rule  sites  should  not  be  less  than  a 
rood  or  thereabouts  in  extent,  and  for  large  Schools  a greater  extent 
may  be  required,  (c.)  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  obtaining  sites. 

* Under  provisions  of  the  Act  47  & 48  Viet.,  ch.  22  Loans  for  Schools  and  Training 
Colleges  (Ireland)  Act,  1884’’],  a loan  may  be  obtained  for  “the  erection,  enlargement, 
structural  improvement,  or  purchase  of  a house  to  be  used  as  a non-vested  National  School. 
See  Rules  83  and  85. 

t Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  (44  & 45  Viet.,  cap.  65),  limited  owners  have  the 
power  of  granting  sites  for  School-houses  and  Teachers’  Residences,  at  a nominal  rent, 
for  any  period  from  99  to  900  years. 

Under  the  Irish  Education  Acts,  1892  and  1893,  sites  for  School-houses  or  Teachers’ 
Residences  may,  under  prescribed  conditions,  he  compulsorily  acquired. 

H 2 
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70-  Although  the  Commissioners  do  not  refuse  aid  towards  the  er 
tion  of  School-houses  on  ground  connected  with  places  of  worship  v l 
they  much  prefer  having  them  erected  on  ground  which  is  not 
connected,  where  it  can  be  obtained ; they  therefore  require  that  bef  S° 
• Church,  Chapel,  or  Meeting-house  ground  be  selected  as  the  site  of^ 
School-house,  strict  inquiry  be  made  whether  any  other  convenient  sit 
can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  result  shall  be  stated  to  them.  € 

71.  («•)  The  School  premises  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners  must 
be  held  either  in  fee-simple,  or  at  a nominal  rent ; (6.)  those  to  be  vested 
in  Trustees,  must  either  be  held  at  a nominal  rent,  or  must  be  indemni 
fied  by  special  sureties  against  any  liability  for  rent ; and  (c.)  the  lease 
of  premises  not  held  in  fee-simple  must  be  for  such  term  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  Commissioners  may  deem  necessary. 

72-  The  Commissioners  determine  what  amount  of  school  accommoda- 
tion should  be  provided  in  the  proposed  building ; and  the  cost  of  the 
house,  &c.,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  which  it  is  intended 
to  accommodate. 

73-  (a.)  The  following  is  the  scale  of  accommodation  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  provided  in  relation  to  the  number  of  children 
expected  to  attend  : — 


Plan. 

Maximum 

Attendance. 

Num  her  of  separate 
Sohool-rooms  to 
be  provided. 

Number  of  Class- 
rooms. 

Total  area,  in  square- 
feet,  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Board's  Grant. 

L, 

60 

1 

416 

£ s.  d. 
151  6 8 

11., 

80 

1 

- 

661 

180  0 0 

m., 

100 

1 

1 

680 

220  0 0 

IV., 

120 

1 

> 

798 

254  0 0 

IV.  A, 

120 

2 

- 

846 

274  13  4 

V., 

150 

1 

1 

1,106 

350  0 0 

V.A, 

150 

2 

- 

1,200 

350  13  4 

VI., 

200 

1 

2 

1,612 

460  0 0 

VI.A, 

200 

2 

2 

1,360 

449  6 8 

VII., 

250 

2 

2 

1,816 

532  0 0 

VIII., 

300 

2 

2 

2,212 

628  0 0 

IX., 

350 

2 

2 

2,568 

719  6 8 

X., 

400 

2 

2 

3,202 

870  0 0 

X.A, 

400 

2 

2 

3,202 

924  13  4 

X.B  (2  Storeys). 

400 

2 

2 

3,202 

840  0 0 

(b.)  The  Grants  in  the  above  Table,  represent,  on  the  average, 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing  Tested 
School-houses  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  accommodation,  and  include 
a grant  towards  the  cost  of  ■partition  wall  between  the  playground 
and  the  out,  offices,  but  not  grants  for  the  boundary  fences  and  entrance 
gate,  which  must  be  specially  estimated  in  each  case. 
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Kale  73 — continued. 

(c.)  Every  Grant  towards  building  school-houses  is  conditional  on  -Appendix. 
funds  being  available  out  of  the  amount  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  Section  II., 
purposes  of  such  Grants.  — 

74.  When  the  expected  attendance  is  less  than  60  on  rolls,  or  Special  Build- 
exceeds  400,  the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  make  a special  Grant ing  slants. 

in  accordance,  however,  with  the  principles  of  the  scale  in  Rule  73. 

75.  (a.)  No  grant  (see  Rule  67)  can  be  approved  until  the  Necessary 
Inspector  shall  have  reported  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; t^aiTprovaTor 
the  Board  of  Works  shall  have  reported  on  the  eligibility  of  the  site;  grants. 

and  the  Law  Adviser  of  the  Commissioners  shall  have  given  his 
opinion,  from  the  information  laid  before  him,  that  a satisfactory 
grant  or  lease  can  be  executed. 

(b.)  Without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury,  no  building  grants  can  be  made  towards  the  cost  of  works 
executed  or  even  commenced  before  the  receipt  by  the  Manager  of 
the  specific  authorization  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

76.  The  shortest  lease  that  will  be  accepted  in  making  grants  under  Term  of  lease, 
the  scale  will  be  (a.)  sixty-one  years,  or  (b.)  three  lives  and  thirty-one 

yeai-s  concurrent,  or  (c.)  under  the  provisions  of  the  Leases  for  Schools 
(Ireland)  Act,  1881,  ninety-nine  years  when  the  grantor  is  a limited 
owner. 

77-  (a.)  The  grant  or  lease  must  be  in  a form  authorized  by  the  *'orm  of  lease; 
Commissioners,  and  will  be  prepared  in  the  Education  Office  without  feMeTexpcnse 
charge  to  the  applicant ; but  (6)  all  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred  of  lease, 
in  obtaining  proof  of  title,  or  grantor’s  consent,  &c.,  must  be  borne  by 
the  applicant. 

78.  When  grants  are  voted  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  Tease  to  be 
building  of  a School-house,  the  lease  must  be  duly  executed  before  the  before^aae'is1 
case  is  finally  remitted  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  remitted  to 

Board  of 
Works. 

79-  («•)  The  Board  of  Works  will  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  plan  i>i„n3  and 
and  specifications,  to  which  the  parties  receiving  aid  are  bound  strictly  to  specifications, 
adhere;  but  ( b .)  the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  consider  and 

submit  to  the  Board  of  Works  special  plans  furnished  to  them  by  appli- 
cants; (c.)  but  should  such  special  plans  provide  accommodation  for  a 
larger  number  of  pupils  than  that  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners,  or 
a more  costly  class  of  building  than  is  deemed  by  them  to  be  necessary, 
all  the  extra  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  applicants. 

80-  (a.)  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  for  the  ornamenting  no  grants  for 
of  School-houses.  If  buildings  of  an  ornamental  description  be  preferred, 

the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the  applicants.  c 1 0 ' 10UfcLS- 

(b.)  The  Commissioners  will  not  accept  a transfer  to  themselves  Vesting  of  ex- 
(as  a Vested  School)  of  any  building  already  used  as  a National  School ; istmg  Non- 
but  such  buildings  may  be  vested  in  Trustees. 

(c.)  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  accepting  Repayment  of 
repayment  of  the  Grants  made  towards  the  erection  of  a School-house,  and  grants, 
in  such  a case,  of  removing  the  School  from  their  list  of  Vested  Schools, 
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81.  When  the  School  premises  are  vested  in  the  Commission 
they  will  keep  the  School-house  and  furniture  in  repair.  The  C ^ 
missioners  do  not  contribute  towards  ordinary  repairs  of  Schools  vested/' 
Trustees  or  of  N on-Vested  Schools  ; or  to  the  rent  of  School-houses  ** 

82-  (a-)  When  the  School  premises  are  vested  in  Trustees,  it  is  th 
duty  of  such  Trustees  to  keep  the  house,  furniture,  <fcc.,  in  repair  9 
( b .)  Grants  in  aid  of  local  contributions  are  made  to  existing  Tested 
Schools,  whether  Vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  in  Trustees,  for  addin° 
to  or  enlarging  them,  for  enclosing  the  sites,  for  other  desirable  or 
necessary  structural  changes  or  improvements,  or  for  repairs  rendered 
necessary  by  storms , on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  as  estimated 
by  the  Board  of  Works. 

(c.)  Such  works  must  not,  except  under  very  special  circumstances  be 
commenced  until  the  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Commissioners  and 
the  specification  furnished  or  approved  by  the  Board  of  Works  /r..]o 
75).  * V 

(d.)  In  the  case  of  Schools  Vested  in  Trustees  no  Grants  can  be  made 
for  the  execution  of  any  work  which  is  required  to  make  good  damages 
arising  from  neglect,  misuse,  lapse  of  time,  or  continuous  use  unless 
in  cases  specially  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Works. 


Section  IX.— Loans  for  Non-vested  National  School- 
houses  and  Training  Colleges. 

83-  Schools. — (a.)  Applications  for  loans  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  on  an  application  form  which 
can  be  obtained  at  their  office,  and  such  loans  shall  only  be  madeontbe 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 

(6.)  Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  an  Ordnance 
Sheet  (6-inch  scale*),  showing  by  distinctive  colouring  the  site,  or 
intended  site,  of  the  School,  and  also  the  lands  or  premises  which 
are  to  form  the  security  for  the  loan  required. 

(c.)  Applicants  may  adopt  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  a School 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  or  they  may 
submit  their  own  designs,  together  with  specification  and  estimate  for 
approval.  The  official  plans  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Office  of  Public  Works,  Custom  House,  Dublin. 

(d.)  When  an  existing  building  is  proposed  to  be  altered  and  adapted  i 
to  the  purpose  of  a National  School,  plans  of  the  proposed  alterations,  I 
with  specification  and  estimate,  must,  in  like  manner,  be  submitted  for 
approval  before  a loan  can  be  sanctioned. 

(e.)  The  loans  will  not  be  extended  to  cover  the  cost  of  ornamental 
work  or  materials,  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works. 

84.  Training  Colleges. — (a.)  Applications  for  loans  are  to  be  made 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  on  an  application  form, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  their  office,  and  such  loans  shall  only  be  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

* Where  the  School  premises  are  situated  in  towns  the  Ordnance  Sheet  of  the  largest 
scale  that  can  be  procured,  is  to  be  forwarded  with  the  application.  Ordnance  Sheets 
can  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Thom  & Co.  (Limited),  87,  Abbey-street,  and  Messrs. 
Ponsonby,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 
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R.ule  84 — continued. 

lb.)  In  cases  where  loans  are  sought  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  or  for  the  enlargement  or  structural  improvement  of 
existing  buildings,  the  application  must  be  accompanied  by  plans, 
specification,  and  estimate  of  the  proposed  works. 

(c.)  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  will  not  be  prepared 
to  sanction  a loan  for  the  building  or  improvement  of  any  Training 
College  that  does  not  provide  suitable  accommodation  in  respect  of 
lecture  halls,  class-rooms,  refectory,  dormitories,  lavatories,  Ac.,  with 
suitable  exercise  ground,  and  all  necessary  sanitary  arrangements. 

Id.)  Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  an  Ordnance  Sheet 
(6-inch  scale*)  showing  by  distinctive  colouring  the  site,  or  intended 
site  of  the  Training  College,  and  also  the  lands  or  premises  which  are 
to  form  the  security  for  the  loan  required. 

85,  General. — (a.)  If  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
consider  an  application  for  a loan  made  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
instructions  to  be  satisfactory,  they  will  refer  it  for  investigation  and 
completion  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works.  The  Lords 
Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  decline  to  sanction  loans 
for  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of  premises  or  lands  already  occupied 
for  purposes  of  National  Schools  or  Training  Colleges,  but  they  will 
sanction  loans  for  the  enlargement  and  structural  improvement  of 
National  Schools  or  Training  Colleges,  if  the  alterations  proposed 
be  reported  as  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  the  cost  not  less  than 
£50. 

(b.)  No  loan  can  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  any  debt 
unless  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  to  such  loan  was  obtained  before 
the  debt  was  incurred. 

(c.)  Applicants  are  accordingly  cautioned  against  proceeding  with 
buildings,  or  incurring  liabilities  in  connexion  with  the  Loans  for 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges  (Ireland)  Act,  1884,  until  they  receive 
authority  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public  AVorks. 

(d.)  To  secure  the  repayment  of  any  loan  made  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  if  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary, will  require  the  further  security  of  at  least  three  persons,  and  the 
sufficiency  and  solvency  of  these  persons  shall  be  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioners. 

(e.)  When  the  necessary  information  has  been  obtained  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  they  will,  on  being  satisfied  with 
the  plans,  specification,  and  estimate,  give  public  notice  that  the 
applicant  has  applied  for  a loan  for  the  purpose  stated,  and  take  such 
further  steps  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Improvement  Acts,f  and  when  the  loan  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  the  Order  for  it 
shall  have  been  duly  registered  and  the  Bond  perfected,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  authorize  the  applicant  to  proceed  with  the  works. 

* Where  the  College  premises  are  situated  in  towns  the  Ordnance  Sheet  of  the  largest 
scale  that  can  be  procured,  is  to  be  forwarded  with  the  application.  Ordnance  Sheets 
can  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Thom  & Co.  (Limited),  87,  Abbey-street,  and  Messrs. 
Ponsonby,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 

+ The  provisions  of  the  Land  Improvement  Acts  apply  to  all  loans  made  under  the 
Act  of  1884.  ' 
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Rule  85 — continued. 

(f.)  The  amount  of  the  loan  sanctioned  will  be  issued  in  instahne 
as  the  works  progress,  on  the  certificate  of  the  architect  of  the  Cominis5 
sioners  of  Public  Works,  a balance,  however,  being  retained  sufficie l 
to  cover  the  cost  of  completing  the  work. 

(g.)  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  will  insure  the  premises 
against  damage  by  fire,  and  the  premiums  on  any  such  insurance  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  included  in  all  charges  and  securities  whereby  the  re 
payment  of  such  loan  shall  be  secured,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  like 
manner  as  any  instalment  of  the  rentcharge  payable  in  respect  of  such 
loan. 

(h.)  The  buildings  will,  in  all  cases,  be  required  to  be  kept  in  good 
and  sufficient  repair  during  the  period  over  which  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  is  extended,  and  a guarantee  must  be  given  to  that  effect  • and  the 
buildings  must  be  open  at  alkreasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
officers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  and  those  of  the  Com- 
missioners  of  National  Education. 

( i ■)  If  any  Non-Vested  National  School  or  Training  College 
established  by  loan  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  ceases  to  be 
used  as  a Non-Vested  National  School  or  Training  College,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
calling  in  any  portion  of  such  loan  that  may  be  outstanding. 


Section  X.-— Grants  and  Loans  for  Teachers’  Residences! 

86.  Grants  are  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
towards  the  cost  of  erection,  or  for  the  enlargement,  structural  improve- 
ment, or  purchase  of  dwelling-houses  for  residences  for  the  Teachers  of 
all  Vested  National  Schools  on  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a.)  The  site  must  be  demised  free  of  rent,  or  at  a nominal 
rent,  for  a term  of  at  least  61  years,  or  for  3 lives  and  31  years 
concurrent ; and  must  not  be  distant  more  than  one  statute  mile 
from  the  School. 

(b.)  The  grant  may  be  for  half  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
erection,  improvement,  or  purchase  of  the  dwelling-house, 
provided  such  moiety  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  £100.  In 
case  the  whole  amount  should  exceed  £200,  the  excess  must 
be  borne  by  the  applicant. 

(c.)  In  all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  or  improve 
dwellings,  the  plans,  specification,  and  estimate  of  the  proposed 
works  must  be  forwarded  with  the  application  for  a grant  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  who,  if  approving  of  the 
plans,  will  forward  them,  with  a notification  of  their  approval,  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works.  The  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  are  required  to  object  to  particulars  showing  bad 
construction,  or  unnecessary  cost,  or  insufficient  light,  drainage, 
or  ventilation.  Applicants  for  grants  may  adopt  the  plans  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,*  or 
they  may  submit  their  own  designs. 

* See  note  page  21. 
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Rule  86-  continued. 

(d.)  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  on  examination  of  -Appendix. 
the  plans,  specification,  and  estimate  for  such  works,  and  approval  Section  H., 
thereof,  will  determine  the  value  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of  _Zi 
the  errant  which  can  be  made  in  respect  thereof,  and  communicate 
the  result  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  ; and 
on  the  due  completion  of  the  residence  will  pay  the  stipulated 
sum.  In  like  manner  where  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  a 
building,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  will  determine 
its  suitability  and  value. 

(e.)  The  residence  shall  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  Residence 
occupation  and  use  of  the  Teacher  or  Teachers  actually  for  the  ^1cu,^elaynfdor 
time  being  in  charge  of  the  National  School  in  connexion  with  shall  be  rent 
which  it  has  been  erected,  and  shall  be  rent  free  to  such  Teacher  free- 
or  Teachers. 

(/.)  If  a Teacher’s  residence  is  to  be  built  on  ground  already 
vested  for  National  School  purposes,  a grant  of  one-half  the 
estimated  cost  (up  to  £100)  is  the  only  form  of  aid  available, 
and  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied  with  the  tenure. 

(, (j .)  Residences  for  Teachers  which  are  Vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works.* 

87.  Loans  are  available  for  Teachers’  Residences  in  connexion  with  Loans  for 
either  Vested  or  Non-Vested  National  Schools.  (See  Acts  38  & 39  Vic.,  re81  enc9S- 
ch.  82,  1875,  and  47  & 48  Vic.,  ch.  45,  1884). 

(a.)  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury,  may 
make  loans  in  such  cases  as  they  may  judge  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  any  person  in  the  erection,  enlargement, 
structural  improvement,  or  purchase  of  any  dwelling-house, 
for  a residence  for  the  Teacher  of  a National  School,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  any  such  loan  shall  not  exceed  Two  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Pounds. 

(6.)  Every  loan  shall  be  repaid  by  the  payment  of  an  Repayment  of 
annual  sum  of  Five  Pounds  for  every  One  Hundred  Pounds  of lo,in- 
such  loan  from  time  to  time  advanced,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
for  any  less  amount,  and  be  payable  for  the  term  of  Thirty- 
five  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the  advance  in 
respect  of  which  the  said  annual  sum  shall  be  charged,  such 
annual  sum  to  be  paid  by  equal  half  yearly  payments,  on  the 
Fifth  day  of  April  and  the  Tenth  day  of  October  in  every  year 
during  the  said  term  of  Thirty-five  years ; but  it  is  also  provided 
that  the  amount  of  such  annual  sum  may,  by  agreement,  be 
increased  to  such  amount  as  will  repay  the  sum  so  advanced 
sooner  than  the  said  period  of  Thirty -five  years. 

(c.)  To  secure  the  repayment  of  any  such  loan,  the  Commis-  Security  for 
sioners  of  Public  Works,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  may  require  [®£“>mcnt  of 
the  further  security  of  at  least  three  persons,  and  the  sufficiency 
and  solvency  of  these  persons  shall  be  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioners. 

* Grants  are  not  made  for  Teachers’  Residences  in  connexion  with  Non-Vested  Schools 
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Rule  87 — continued. 


Appendix. 

Section  H, 
F. 
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premises. 
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(d.)  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  may  insure  +1, 
premises  against  damage,  by  fire,  and  the  premiums  on  anvV  i 
insurance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  all  charges  5 
securities  whereby  repayment  of  such  loans  shall  be  secured  *** 

(e.)  Mortgages,  bonds,  obligations,  securities,  contracts  anJ 
agreements  in  connexion  with  such  loans,  are  exemnt  ’ft 
stamp  duty.  1 irom 


Regulations  as 
to  loans  for 
residences. 


(d.)  The  quality  of  all  work  and  materials  used  in  the  buildings  will 
be  required  to  be  sound,  good,  and  durable. 

(e.)  The  works  will  be  required,  if  possible,  to  be  carried  out  under 
contract,  and  strictly  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  which 
have  been  approved  and  deposited  with  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works. 

(/.)  The^  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  so  long  as  the 
dwelling  is  in  their  judgment  used  Iona  fids  as  a residence  for  a Teacher 
or  Teachers  of  a National  School,  conformably  to  the  following  Rule 
[(?)>]  and  is  not,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Commissioners 
employed  for  any  other  purpose,  and  is  in  their  judgment  kept  in 
suitable  repair,  will  contribute  half  the  annual  instalment  payable  in  re- 
imbursement of  the  loan  advanced  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works. . The  borrower  will  accordingly  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  on  conditions  being  fulfilled,  only  a moiety  of  the 
rentcharge. 

(y.)  The  Teacher  under  no  circumstances  is  to  be  charged,  in  respect  of 
use  and  occupation  as  Teacher,  a higher  sum  pier  annum  than  two  and 
a-half  per  cent,  of  the  loan  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Works ; but  it  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  it 
was  their  intention  in  promoting  legislation  on  the  subject,  that  the 
moiety  locally  payable  in  respect  to  the  loan  may  be  paid  by  the 
Manager  of  the  School,  or  by  the  parties  interested  in  the  School,  so  as 
to  secure  a 11  Free  Residence  ” for  the  Teacher. 

(k.)  Application  for  a loan  is  to  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  on  a form  which  may  be  obtained  from  their  Office. 
If  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  deem  the  case  satisfactory, 
they  will  refer  it  for  investigation  and  completion  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works. 


88-  (a.)  The  dwelling  shall  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  acoom 
modation  of  a Teacher  or  Teachers  of  a National  School. 

(b.)  The  dwelling,  as  a rule,  shall  not  be  situated  more  than  a status 
mile  from  the  School  of  the  Teacher  whom  it  is  intended  to  accommodate 
(c.)  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  will  not  be  prepared 
to  sanction  any  dwelling  as  a Teacher’s  residence  which  shall  not 
comprise  at  least  one  sitting-room,  three  bed-rooms,  a kitchen  and  tlm 
usual  ou^offices.  3 U8 


(i.)  Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  an  Ordnance  sheet* 
(6-inch  scale),  showing  by  distinctive  colouring  the  intended  site,  and 
also  the  lands  or  premises  which  are  to  form  the  security  for  the  loan 
required,  and  by  a map  or  diagram  showing  the  position  of  the  site  with 
reference  to  the  Schoolhouse  with  which  the  residence  is  to  be  connected. 

*,9rt*Dance  Sheets  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Thom  & Co.  (Limited),  Abbey-street. 
Lublin;  or  from  Messrs.  Ponsonby,  Grafton- street,  Dublin. 
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Buie  88 —continued. 

I')  Applicants  may  adopt  the  plans  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
R a of  Public  Works,*  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  National 
Education;  or  they  may  submit  their  own  designs,  together  with 

ecification  and  estimate,  for  approval.  The  official  plans  can  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretaries,  National  Education 
Office. 

(k ) When  an  existing  building  is  proposed  to  be  altered  and  adapted 
to  tlie  purpose  of  a Teacher’s  residence,  plans  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tions with  specification  and  estimate,  will,  in  like  manner,  be  required 
to  be  submitted  for  approval  before  a loan  can  be  sanctioned. 

(l ) The  buildings  will  be  required,  during  the  period  over  which  the 
repayment  of  loans  is  extended,  to  be  kept  in  good  and  sufficient  repair, 
and  a guarantee  must  be  given  to  that  effect ; and  they  will  be  required 
to  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  and  those  -of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education. 

(m.)  The  Lords  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  decline  to  sanction  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  houses  already  occupied  as  Teachers’  residences,  but 
they  sanction  loans  for  the  enlargement  and  structural  improvement 
of  such  houses  on  the  same  footing  as  new  residences,  if  the  alterations 
proposed  be  reported  as  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  the  cost  not 
less  than  £50. 

(n.)  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  are  prepared  to  make  loans 
on  the  above  conditions,  to  provide  Teachers’  residences  in  connexion 
with  all  National  Schools  ; but  in  the  case  of  Vested  National  Schools 
the  site  for  the  proposed  residence  must  be  distinct  from  the  ground 
leased  for  the  School  premises,  so  as  to  be  legally  chargeable  as  security 
for  the  loan. 


89.  In  every  case  in  which  an  Official  Residence  is  provided  for  a 
Teacher,  a Caretaker’s  Agreement  between  the  Manager  and  the  Teacher 
must  be  executed,  and  a duplicate  thereof  be  sent  to  the  National 
Education  Office. 


The  Commissioners  expect  that  all  Teachers  shall  have  done  at  their  own 
expense  the  following,  viz. ; — Limewashing ; cleaning  and  repairing  glass ; 
cleaning  privies  and  ashpits;  gravelling  yards  and  walks,  and  keeping  sur- 
face channels  in  order  ; sweeping  chimneys ; making  good  any  damage 
arising  from  carelessness  or  neglect ; maintaining  fences  and  gates, 
except  damages  from  lapse  of  time; — and  in  cases  of  residences  built  by 
grants  for  Teachers  of  National  Schools  Vested  in  the  Board  of 
National  Education  or  in  Trustees,  the  Commissioners  will  inflict 
such  penalty  as  they  may  deem  adequate,  if  the  Teacher  fails  to  fulfil 
these  conditions. 

* The  Board  of  Works  have  prepared  three 
the  following  are  the  respective  estimates : — 

Design  No.  1,  . t 


designs  for  Teachers’  residences,  of  which 

£250. 

£225. 

£200. 


Appendix 

Section  II . 
F. 


Caretaker’s 

Agreement. 


Repairs,  Ac.,  of 
residences  by 
Teachers. 
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Appendix. 

Section  n., 
F. 


Conditions  of 
aid. 


Modified 

grants. 


Classification 
of  grantB. 


Section  XI.— General  Conditions  for  recognition 
Schools  as  National  Schools,  for  Grants  to  Teach™ 
Staffs,  and  for  Grants  of  Books,  Apparatus 
Equipment.  ’ A1® 

90.  As  conditions  of  aid  the  Commissioners  must  as  a ml 
satisfied, — ™e  1,8 


T ( a •)  T[lat  the  School  is  in  actual  operation  under  a competent 

(6.)  That  the  case  is  deserving  of  assistance,  and  that  the  School  • 
required  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education. 

(c.)  That  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  School  will  maintain 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  twenty  pupils  (3  to  15  yeals  0f 

(d.)  That  such  local  provision  will  be  made  to  supplement  the 
Teacher’s  emoluments  from  the  Board  as  the  Commissioners  mar 
deem  necessary.  I 

(e.)  That  the  School-house  is  suitable,  in  good  repair,  adequately 
furnished,  and  provided  with  proper  out-offices.  ^ 

[f.)  That  neither  the  Teacher  nor  the  Teacher’s  husband  or  wife 
nor  any  of  their  relatives,  nor  any  other  person  in  their  interest,  is  the 
owner  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  liable  for  the  rent  of  the  School-house 
(g.)  That  no  near  relative  of  Patron  or  Local  Manager  is  a member  of 
the  School  Staff.  This  does  not  apply  to  Trustees  who  are  not  Patrons 
or  Managers. 

(h.)  Before  tlie  Commissioners  decide  upon  an  application  for  aid,  they 
require  from  the  Inspector  a report  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

91-  (a)  In  certain  cases,  namely,  where  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction are  not  attainable  by  children  of  a particular  denomination  in 
any  National  School  within  reasonable  distance  from  their  homes, 
the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  make  modified  grants  to  Schools 
m which  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  is  less  than  20 ; they, 
however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  in  all  cases  of  preventing  the 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  Schools  in  any  district. 

(6.)  When  one  or  more  N ational  Schools  under  Protestant  ma/nage- 
ment  and  with  Protestant  Teachers  is  or  are  in  operation  in  any 
place,  and  with  sufficient  available  accommodation  for  the  Protes- 
tant children  residing  in  the  vicinity , the  Commissioners  will,  in 
future,  decline  to  grant  school  requisites  and  salary  to  any  addi- 
tional school  under  Protestant  management  and  with  Protestant 
Teachers  within  a distance  of  less  than  two  miles  from  any  such 
school  as  described  above,  except  under  special  conditions  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Board , after  due  notice  setting  forth  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  case. 

(c.)  It  is  desirable  that  Teachers  of  Schools , with  averages  from 
10  to  19  pupils , should  be  women. 


92-  The  grants  consist  of  Salary,  Continued  Good  Service  Salary , 
and  Capitation  Payments  to  the  Teaching  Staffs;  books,  maps , 
charts,  <kc.,  to  Schools  when  first  recognised  or  when  improved  at 
local  cost ; and  equipment  supplies  for  Manual  Instruction  and  Ele- 
mentary Science  Instruction. 

be  in  actV-al  option  with  a sufficient  average  attendance  for  at  least 
tnree  months  before  an  application  for  aid  can  be  considered. 
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93.  The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  -Appendix. 

Managers  the  desirability  Section  n., 

(a.)  of  making  every  National  School  comfortable  by  being  F' 
properly  furnished,  lighted,  and  vtntilated , and  duly  heated  in  Heating, 

1 ■ Lighting,  &c., 

Winter  , of  Schools. 

(b.)  of  -providing  a small  library  for  each  school,  and  a small  school  Library 
museum  of  natural  objects,  furnished,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  and  Museum. 
pupils  themselves  ; 

(c.)  of  having  a lavatory,  and  facilities  for  washing  the  hands  School 
and  faces,  combing  the  hair,  &c.,  wherever  possible,  but  especially  in 
schools  situated  in  the  poorer  localities  of  the  country  ; 

(d.)  of  stimulating  the  school  children  to  greater  industry  by  a School  Prizes. 
system  of  school  prizes  to  be  distributed,  not  alone  for  literary 
attainments , but  for  regularity  of  attendance , personal  tidiness, 
good  conduct,  and  politeness. 


94.  When  any  School  is  received  into  connexion,  the  Commissioners  inscription 
will  require  that  the  inscription  “National  School,”  shall  be  put  ap 
in  plain  and  legible  characters  on  a conspicuous  part  of  the  School-house, 
or  on  such  other  place  as  may  render  it  conspicuous  to  the  public.  In 
Vested  Schools  a stone  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  wall  having  that  in- 
scription cut  upon  it. 


95.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  Commissioners  of  AppteS™for° 
National  Education  towards  the  support  of  a School,  will,  upon  aid. 
intimating  their  desire  to  the  Secretaries,  he  furnished  with  the  Forms 
upon  which  their  application  must  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners ; 
and,  as  a general  rule,  grants  of  salary,  die.,  made  thereon  cannoi 
commence  from  an  earlier  date  than  the  first  of  the  month  in  which 
such  Application  Forms  are  returned  to  the  Office. 


96-  The  Commissioners  are  not  bound  to  grant  the  full  amount  of 
aid,  as  set  forth  in  the  Regulations,  nor  can  they  grant  any  aid  unless 
they  have  sufficient  fimds  for  the  purpose. 

97-  The  Commissioners  do  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  grant  aid, 
unless  application  shall  have  been  made  to  them  on  the  proper  form,  and 
unless  the  application  shall  have  been  favourably  and  finally  decided 
upon  by  them.  Applicants,  therefore,  should  not  incur  any  expense 
towards  the  payment  of  which  they  expect  the  Commissioners  to  con- 
tribute, until  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  have  been  communicated 
to  them. 

98-  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves,  in  every  case,  the 
right  to  determine  finally  whether  the  payment  of  salaries  or  the  grant 
of  any  other  aid  is  to  be  made  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  be  altogether 
withheld. 

99.  To  warrant  continuance  of  aid,  the  House  and  Furniture  Conditions  of 
must  be  kept  in  sufficient  repair,  and  the  School  must  be  conducted  ®J^£uanc8 
in  all  respects  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners. 

100-  When  a School  has  been  taken  into  connexion,  as  a School  for  Change  in 
boys  or  for  girls  solely,  or  as  a Mixed  School,  the  sanction  of  the  Com-  school  °* 
missioners  should  be  obtained  for  a change  from  a Boys’  to  a Girls’  School, 
or  vice  versA,  or  to  a Mixed  School,  or  from  a Mixed  School  to  separate 
Schools.  This  is  not  to  preclude  the  admission  of  Infant  Boys  to  Girls’ 

Schools. 
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Section  II., 
F. 

No  select  clast 
in  Schools. 


Average  daily 
attendance. 


Ages  of 
pupils. 


Definition  of 
“average  daily 
attendance.” 


A fraction  not 
less  than  '5 
countsasaunit. 


[1902. 


101.  No  National  School  can  be  conducted  as  for  a select  clas 
children,  and  in  no  National  School  can  any  children  be  kept  apart  f*  °" 
the  ordinary  pupils  on  the  ground  of  payment  of  School  fees  (w],°m 
chargeable),  or  of  the  social  position  of  their  parents,  as  the  CommT 
sioners  regard  any  such  separation  of  one  class  of  pupils  in  a Naticm  ! 
School  from  the  rest  of  the  pupils  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  tl 
National  system  of  Education.  1 110 


102.  As  a general  rule,  a National  School,  in  order  to  remain  i 
connexion,  must  exhibit  an  annual  average  daily  attendance  of  at  w ! 
20  pupils  (3  to  15  years  of  age). 

(a.)  No  child  under  three  years  of  age  can  be  enrolled  as  a 
Pupu  m any  National  School,  and,  as  a rule,  no  pupil  over  sevea 
years  of  age  can,  on  admission  to  school,  be  enrolled  in  an  Infant.’ 
class.  All  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  must  be  removed 
from  Infants'  Schools  and  from  Infants'  Departments  of 
Schools  on  reaching  the  age  of  ten  years. 

(b.)  Except  in  the  case  of  Monitors,  pupils  cannot  be.retamed 
on  the  Rolls  of  Day  National  Schools  after  reaching  the  age  of  18 

(c.)  In  cases  of  question  regarding  the  age  of  a pupil  the 
decision  of  the  Inspector  will  be  final  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
annual  examination. 

(d.)  In  places  to  which  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Clauses 
of  the  Irish  Education  Act  of  1892  apply,  children  not  less 
than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  are  bound  to  attend 
School ; but  if  a child  has  passed  the  Fifth  Standard , and  is 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  is  not  so  bound. 

(«.)  The  average  daily  attendance  during  any  period 
(month,  quarter,  year),  is  the  number  found  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  complete  “ attendances  ” made  on  the  regu- 
lar school  days  within  the  period,  by  the  number  of  such 
school  days,  two  “ half  attendances  ” counting  as  one  com- 
plete “ attendance/' 

(i f •)  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  an  integer  by 
a fraction  of  at  least  • 5,  the  latter  will  count  as  a unit. 
Thus  29*5  will  count  as  30. 

(g.)  The  normal  school  year  is  assumed  to  consist  of  forty-six 
weeks  (230  school  days'),  and  all  schools  should  be  in  operation  fr/r 
this  period,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  56.  But  if  a School  has 
not  been  in  operation  for  at  least  200  days  in  the  year  a reduction 
in  the  Grant  will  be  made.  If,  however,  from  some  exceptional 
cause , it  was  not  possible  for  the  School  to  be  in  operation  for  200 
days,  the  Commissioners,  on  a proper  representation  of  the  circum- 
stances, may  make  a proportionate  reduction  in  this  requirement , 
and  in  making  such  reduction  the  normal  school  year  will  hi 
assumed  to  consist  of  forty-six  week s.* 

* Note — If  the  School  is  closed  on  account  of  epidemic  or  other 
unavoidable  cause  for  x weeks,  the  number  of  days  required  vnll  be 

V x 2C0. 
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Rule  102—  continued. 

(h.)  The  number  of  pupils  present  must  be  recorded  every  Appendix. 
day  in  the  Roll  Book  and  Report  Book,  but  when  owing  to  Section  IL, 
severity  of  weather  or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  number  of  F‘ 
pupils  in  attendance  on  any  day  or  days  is  under  one-third  of  Record  of 
the  average  attendance  for  the  month  in  which  the  clay  or  days  Rttendance!'' 
occur,  the  attendance  of  such  a day  or  days  may,  until  further 
notice,  be  excluded  from  the  calculation  of  the  quarterly  or  annual 
average.  The  cause  of  such  exclusion  in  each  case  should  be 
recorded  in  the  Daily  Report  Book.  Excluded  days  cannot  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  required  minimum  of  200  days. 


103.  Scale  showing  the  maximum  staff  of  Assistants  which  can  be  Maximum  staff 
recognised  in  a National  School 


Average  daily  Attendance. 

Assistants  in 
addition  to  a 
Principal. 

CO  but  under 

95 

1 

95  „ 

140 

2 

140 

185 

3 

185 

230 

4 

230 

275 

6 

275  „ 

320 

6 

and  so  forth. 

The  Commissioners  recognise  certain  privileges  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  average  attendance  in  the  case  of  assistants  recognised  on 
14th  May,  1879,  and  still  recognised  as  such  in  the  same  Schools., 


104.  (a.)  No  Book  or  Requisite  shall  be  used  in  teaching  in  any  Use  of  Rooks 
National  School  unless  its  use  has  been  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  and  TabIeto> 
Commissioners;  and  no  Book  or  Requisite  shall  be  so  used  unless  it 
be  on  the  Commissioners’  published  “ List  of  Books,  Requisites,  and 
Apparatus,”  sanctioned  for  use  in  National  Schools. 

(b.)  The  approval  of  any  such  books  is  to  extend  only  to  the  particu- 
lar edition  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Commissioners. 

M The  Commissioners  will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  entertain  pro- 
posals for  placing  on  their  List  additional  books  of  suitable  character 
for  School  purposes. 


105-  (a.)  The  Commissioners  furnish  gratuitously  to  each  School  a Grants  of 
First  Stock  of  School  Requisites,  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  School 
children.  ’ 1 1 Requisites. 

(b.)  When  an  unsuitable  School-house  has  been  superseded  by  a 
suitable  one  erected  from  private  funds,  or  when  a considerable  sum 
derived  from  private  contributions  has  been  expended  upon  the  enlarge- 
ment or  structural  improvement  of  a School-house,  the  Commissioners 
Nuy,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  grant  a Special  Free 
Stock  of  School  Requisites. 
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Appendix. 

Section  IL, 
F. 

Teacher  is 
responsible 
for  these 
Requisites. 


(c.)  Money  expended  on  furniture,  apparatus,  or  repairs  cannot  k I 
taken  into  account  in  deciding  a claim  for  a Special  Free  Stock.  e I 

(d.)  These  Requisites  are  to  be  kept  as  a School  Stock,  for  which  th 
Master  or  Mistress  is  held  responsible,  and  are  on  no  account  to  be  sold 
or  taken  out  of  the  School. 


School  Account  (e.)  The  School  Account  Books  are  furnished  gratuitously  to  the 
Books.  Schools,  and  are  the  property  of  the  Commissioners. 


(/.)  No  School  Account  Book  is  to  be  removed  from  the  School 
except  by  the  Inspector,  or  with  his  express  sanction. 


Scale  of  Grants  106-  Scale  of  Grants  of  School  Requisites  made  to  new  Schools  d-c 
of  School 

Requisites. 

Avorago 

Amount  of 

Amount 
to  bo  pur- 

Average 

Amount  of 

■Amount 

S 

Attendance. 

Free  Grant. 

chased  as 

Attendance. 

5 

Sale  Stock. 

5 

Sale  Stock.  J 

M s.  d. 

A'  s.  d. 

1 

50  Children  or 

16 

401  to  425 

11  10  0 

under. 

4 0 0 

1 5 0 

17 

426  to  450 

12  0 0 

2 

51  to  75 

4 10  0 

1 7 6 

18  , 

451  to  475 

12  10  0 

3 

76  to  100 

5 0 0 

1 10  0 

19  i 

476  to  500 

13  0 0 

4 

101  to  125 

5 10  0 

1 12  6 

20 

501  to  525 

13  10  0 

5 

126  to  150 

6 0 0 

1 15  0 

21 

526  to  550 

14  0 0 

3 10  0 

6 

151  to  175 

6 10  0 

1 17  6 

22 

551  to  575 

14  10  0 

3 10  0 i 

7 

176  to  200 

7 0 0 

2 0 0 

23 

576  to  600 

15  0 0 

3 10  d 

8 

201  to  225 

7 10  0 

2 0 0 

24 

601  to  625 

15  10  0 

9 

226  to  250 

8 0 0 

2 0 0 

25 

626  to  650 

16  0 0 

10 

251  to  275 

8 10  0 

12  0 0 

26 

651  to  675 

16  10  0 

4 0 0 

11 

276  to  300 

9 0 0 

2 0 0 

27 

676  to  700 

17  0 0 

4 0 0 

12 

301  to  325 

9 10  0 

2 0 0 

28 

701  to  725 

17  10  0 

4 0 0 

13 

326  to  350 

10  0 0 

2 10  0 

29 

726  to  750 

18  0 0 

4 0 0 

14 

351  to  375 

10  10  0 

2 10  0 

30 

751  to  775 

18  10  0 

4 0 0 

15 

376  to  400 

11  0 0 

2 10  0 

31 

776  to  800 

19  0 0 

4 0 V 

Adequate 
supply  of  Books 
and  Requisites 
to  be  kept. 


Books,  etc.,  are 
supplied  only 
to  National 
Schools. 


Books,  etc.,  to 
be  purchased 
through  Educa- 
tion Office. 

No  advance 
to  be  made 
on  Commis- 
sioners’ prices. 


107-  (a.)  The  Commissioners  require  that  an  adequate  Stock  of  Books 
and  other  Requisites — approved  of  by  the  Commissioners— shall  be 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  School,  and  for  sale  to  the  pupils. 

( b .)  A copy  of  the  general  List  of  Books  and  Requisites  sanctioned 
for  use,  showing  the  price  to  the  pupils  of  each  article,  must  be  kept  in 
each  Schoolroom,  and  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Also 
a tablet  showing  the  books , <&c.,  actually  in  use  in  each  School,  and  Ik 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold  to  the  pupils , must  be  suspended  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  schoolroom. 

(c.)  The  Commissioners  do  not  supply  Books,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus 
to  the  public,  or  to  Schools  not  connected  with  the  Board  of  National 
Education. 

108.  (a.)  All  purchases  of  Books,  &c.,  shall  be  made  through  tk 
Education  Office,  on  a form  bearing  the  Manager’s  signature. 

(6.)  When  Books,  &c.,  purchased  from  the  Commissioners  are  sold  to 
the  children  attending  a National  School,  in  no  case  shall  any  advance 
be  made  on  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Commissioners ; and  the 
Inspectors  have  instructions  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any 
infraction  of  this  rule. 
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Rule  108  - continued. 

(c.)  All  applications  for  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Ap-  Appendix. 
paratus,  must  be  signed  by  the  Manager,  and  be  accompanied  by  a Section  IL, 
Money  Order,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Dublin,  to  “ The  — 1 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,”  and  crossed  by  drawing  two 
parallel  lines  across  the  face  of  the  Order.  Books, 

Requisites  and 

(1 d .)  Postal  Orders,  Half  Notes,  Cash,  Postage  Stamps,  Orders  or  APParatus- 
Cheques,  cannot  be  received  in  payment.  If  remitted,  they  will  be 
returned  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

(e.)  When  a Money  Order  is  transmitted,  and  the  amount 
thereof  is  under  Twenty  Shillings,  the  cost  of  the  remittance  must  be 
paid  by  the  person  applying  for  the  Requisites;  but  if  the  amount 
of  the  Requisites,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  remittance,  should 
not  be  under  Twenty  Shillings,  such  deduction  will  be  allowed,  and 
Requisites  given  for  the  full  amount. 

(A)  The  Patron  or  Manager  should  not  sign  any  Application  for 
Books,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus,  without  first  ascertaining  that  they 
are  actually  wanted  for  the  School  for  which  the  application  is  made. 

( g .)  When  there  are  separate  Male  and  Female  National  Schools 
with  distinct  Roll  N umbers,  the  application  should  show  clearly  for 
which  School  the  Books,  &c.,  are  required  ; and  if  for  both  Schools,  a 
form  for  each  should  be  used. 

(h.)  Parcels  will  be  forwarded,  carriage  free,  to  any  Railway,  Steam  Parcels 
Tram,  or  Canal  Station  in  Ireland ; also  (when  so  requested  on  the  carriag^free. 
application  form)  to — 

Ardara.  Caherdaniel.  Creeslough.  Glengariff.  Moville. 

Arran  Ialand.  Carna. . Dugort.  Glin  (Linik.)  Roundstone. 

Hoi  i?r?  • Carraroe  (Galway).  Dunfanaghy.  Kildyserb.  Sneem. 

“enmulet.  Castletown  Bere.  Falearragh.  Louisburg.  Tourmakeadv. 

[i)  The  parcels  will  also  be  sent,  at  Manager’s  desire,  by  any  other 
Conveyance,  as  Boat,  Coach,  &c.,  but  at  the  Manager’s  own  expense 
and  risk. 

(?.)  They  will  be  delivered  free  of  charge  at  any  address  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Limerick.  Cork, 

and  Waterford. 

(^•)  An  advice  of  the  transmission  of  the  Parcels  will  be  sent  to  the 
Manager  on  the  day  of  forwarding,  and,  if  so  requested,  the  goods  will 
j senb  addressed  to  the  Teacher.  An  Order  on  the  Station  Master 
or  their  delivery  will  be  issued  in  each  case. 

109.  (a.)  The  expenses  of  the  necessary  appliances  required  in  Equipment 
connection  with  instruction  in  Elementary  Science  and  Manual  ^nEyT Train 

rax nmg  should , whenever  possible , be  defrayed  locally.  There  ing  and  Ele- 
Je>  however,  many  schools  for  which  the  C ommissioners  feel  satis-  mentary 
fufy  cost  of  the  appliances,  or  part  of  the  cost,  cannot  be  Science- 
wovxcLed  locally,  cmd  to  meet  the  cases  of  such  schools  His  Majesty's 

ovtrnment  and  the  Treasury  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 

a Tonal  Board  a limited  Grant. 

1 
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Rule  109 — continued. 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 
F 


(5.)  Equipment  supplies  of  not  greater  amounts  than  are  specified  it 
the  appended  scales  may  be  sanctioned  accordingly ; but  the  full  amount i 
in  the  scales  can  be  allowed  only  in  necessitous  cases. 


(c.)  An  Equipment  supply  will  be  granted  only  to  a school  when 
there  is  a Teacher  fully  competent  to  use  it.  If  the  Teacher  is 
competent  in  respect  of  part  of  the  apparatus,  that  part  alone  will 
be  supplied. 


(d.)  An  Equipment  supply  will  remain  the  property  of  the  Gomr 
missioners,  and  will  be  granted  on  condition  that  the  Manager  of  the 
school  undertakes  to  have  it  properly  stored , and  to  provide  for  its 
maintenance  in  an  efficient  condition.  No  second  grant  will  bt 
made  under  any  circumstances. 

(e.)  The  Equipment  supplies  will  be  sanctioned  on  the  recommenr 
dation  of  the  Inspectors  and  the  Mead  Organizers  of  Elementary 
Science  and  Manual  Instruction.  A list  will  be  sent  in  the  case  of 
each  Equipment  supply  showing  of  what  items  it  is  constituted , 
and  the  cost  of  each  item , so  that  in  cases  of  renewal , Managers 
may  be  in  a position  to  know  what  expenditure  will  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose. 

(/•)  The  Equipment  supplies  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Board's 
Contractors,  and  when  received  at  the  school  should  be  checked  with 
the  list  which  will  be  sent  from  the  National  Education  Office. 


Scales  of 

Equipment 

Grants 


(1.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons. 

For  an  average  attendance  of  under  30, 

..  „ 95, 

„ „ 145, 

,,  „ 145  and  above, 


£ s.  d. 
5 0 0 
7 10  0 
9 0 0 
10  0 0 


(2.)  Hand  cmd  Eye  Training. 


£ 


i. 


For  an  average  attendance  of  30  or  upwards, 


}> 

JJ 


95 

140 


1 10  0 
2 10  0 

3 10  0 

4 10  0 


(3.)  Drawing. 


For  an  average  attendance  of  30  or  upwards, 


60 

95 

140 


1 0 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
4 0 0 


(g.)  In  a school  where  the  attendance  is  less  than  30  an  Equipnien 
Grant  may  be  allowed  of  Is.  per  head  for  Hand  and  Eye  Training, 
and  9 d.  for  Drawing,  computed  on  the  average  attendance,  with 
£1  10s.  and  1!1  respectively  as  maxima. 
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Section  XII. — Diffebent  Classes  of  National  Schools.  Appendix. 

I.  Model  Schools.  SeotinnH., 

no.  The  Commissi  oners  are  themselves  the  I* atrons  of  the  hlodel  Model  Schools. 
Schools,  which  are  conducted  on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as 
the  ordinary  National  Schools.-  They  are  of  three  classes,  viz. : — 

(a.)  The  Central  and  other  Metropolitan  Model  Schools,  ( b .)  District 
Model  Schools,  and  (c.)  Minor  Model  Schools.  They  have  been  built 
out  of  the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  are  under  their  exclusive  control. 

111.  The  chief  objects  of  Model  Schools  are  to  promote  united  educa-  Chief  objects  of 
tion,  to  exhibit  to  the  surrounding  Schools  the  most  improved  methods  Model  Schools- 
of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  to  educate  young  persons  for 
the  office  of  Teacher. 

112-  The  Commissioners  afford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving  f^cj.1p,t-£f0^isven 
religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  by  such  Pastors  or  other  persons  as  instruction.5 
are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  separate  apartments 
allotted  for  the  purpose. 

113.  In  Model  Schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint,  transfer,  and 
dismiss  the  Teachers  and  other  officers ; regulate  the  course  of  instruc-  Patrons, 
tion;  and  exercise  the  powers  of  management  through  their  Inspectors. 

114-  In  Model  Schools  the  ratio  between  the  staffs  and  the  Ratio  of  staff 
attendance  of  scholars  is  determinable  by  the  Commissioners  of t0  atteudunce- 
National  Education,  who  adjust,  from  time  to  time,  the  Teaching 
Staffs  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Model 
Schools  seem  to  them  to  demand. 

115.  The  Teachers  of  Model  Schools  are  paid  under  the  same  condi - payments. 
tions  as  the  Teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools,  but  subject  to  the 
following  rules — 

(a.)  Model  School  Teachers  and  others  in  the  service  prior 
to  the  ls£  April,  1900,  having  scales  of  salaries  better  than 
those  now  fixed  [see  Rule  200  Sec.  II.  (c.)],  will  be  allowed 
to  return  such  scales  as  personal  so  long  as  they  occupy  the 
same  or  similar  positions  as  they  did  on  the  31s£  March,  1900. 

(6.)  Model  School  Teachers  receive  only  a certain  propor- 
tion of  the  School  Fees  where  chargeable. 

116-  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Model  Schools,  residence, 
fuel,  and  light  are  provided,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  in  some  instances, 
allowances  for  house-rent,  &c.  are  made  to  Head  Masters. 

(Rule  117  omitted.) 

(Rule  118  omitted.) 

(Rule  119  omitted.) 

(Rule  120  omitted.) 

(Rule  121  omitted.) 

(Rule  122  omitted.) 

1 2 
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Appendix.  123-  The  Central  Model  Schools  consist  of  three  distinct  depart- 
Section  IL,  ment3,  each  under  its  own  special  organization,  subject  to  such 
— adjustments  in  respect  to  the  staffs  and  pupils  as  the  Commissioners 
Central  Model  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  are  designed  to  exhibit  the  most 
Bonool..  approved  methods  of  conducting  National  Schools,  and  to  afford  to 
the  Teachers  in  training  in  the  Board’s  Training  College  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  Art  of  Teaching  daily  under  the  Professors  of  the 
Training  College,  and  the  Teachers  of  the  Model  Schools. 

Appointments  r,  ,12,4'  For  future  appointments  of  Principals  or  Assistants  in  MM 
of  Model  ochools,  candidates  will  be  invited  by  advertisement  to  submit  their  names 
Teachers  ~ ’ “'**  statements  of  qualifications— and  a selection  will  be  made  from 
such  Candidates  after  an  examination  of  Inspectors’  reports  and  other 
official  documents. 


Pupil  Teachers.  125-  Pupil-Teachers  are  appointed  only  from  the  1st  August  in  each 
year. 


Qualifications.  126. — (a.)  Candidates  are  selected  for  the  office  of  Pupil-Teacher 

by  the  Senior  and  other  Inspectors,  and  should,  as  a rule,  not  he  under 
sixteen,  or  above  twenty  years  of  age  ; they  must  be  of  a sound  and 
healthy  constitution,  and  free  from  any  physical  or  mental  defect  at  all 
likely  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  Teachers.  They  should  accordingly 
furnish  a Medical  Certificate  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  and  also 
a Certificate  of  character  from  the  Clergyman  under  whom  each  has 
been  brought  up. 

(6.)  The  number  of  Pupil-Teachers  to  be  admitted  to  each  Model 
School  depends  upon  the  accommodation  provided  for  them,  or  the 
educational  facilities  available  for  their  preliminary  training. 

(c.)  Candidates  must  be  prepared  for  examination  in  the  course 
prescribed. 

( d .)  Pupil-Teachers  are  admitted  for  one  year’s  service,  but  may 
be  continued  for  a second  year. 

(e.)  Pupil-Teachers,  on  completing  their  periods  of  service,  and  having 
passed  the  obligatory  portion  of  the  Examination,  in  Col.  1 of  Revised 
Programme  will  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  Certificated  Assistants  in 
National  Schools .* 


Kxfeni8an<*  127*  In  the  District  Model  Schools  male  Pupil-Teachers  are  lodged 
Hoarding  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners,  their  dietary 

ofpTii-0  bemg  prescribed  by  the  Board.  Pupil-Teachers  are  not  boarded  in 

Teachers.  Minor  Model  Schools.  In  the  case  of  Pupil-Teachers  resident  at  Model 

Schools,  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £26  a year  is  granted  to  the 
Head  Master  for  the  board,  &c.,  of  each. 


KxtenTpupn.  128-  To  non-resident  Pupil-Teachers,  male  and  female,  an  allowance 
Teachers.  at  the  rate  of  £26  a year  each  is  made  in  lieu  of  board,  &c. 


Awards  for 
good  conduct, 
<&o. 


129.  (a.)  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  each  Pupil-Teacher  will  be 
awarded  a gratuity  not  exceeding  30s.,  if  recommended  by  the  Inspector 
for  good  conduct,  distinguished  merit  in  his  studies,  and  success  in  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  entrusted  to  his  charge.  A sum  of  30s.  per 
quarter  may  be  awarded  to  each  Pupil-Teacher  retained  for  a second 
year,  provided  he  be  favourably  reported  on  as  to  his  conduct, 
proficiency  in  study,  &c.,  by  the  Inspector. 


* Pupil  Teachers  examined  in  Col.  1 at  Easter.  1902,  are  also  eligible  for  appointment  aa 
Assistant  Teachers,  but  must  qualify  in  Manual  Instruction,  Elementary  Science  and 
unjeet  Lessons,  and  Physical  Drill  before  receiving  Certificates. 
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Rule  129  -continued. 

(6.)  Pupil-Teachers  will  be  granted  actual  travelling  expenses  when  Appendix. 
first  entering  the  Model  Schools  and  on  finally  leaving  them  ; also,  for  Section  IL, 
going  home  and  returning  at  the  time  of  Midsummer  and  Christmas  F- 
Vacations ; but  if  the  expenses  of  going  and  returning  at  Christmas  Travelling 
exceed  30s.  the  excess  will  not  be  allowed.  Charges. 

(c.)  The  Commissioners  grant  books  to  the  amount  of  10s.  to  Pupil-  Book  Grants. 
Teachers  on  joining  Model  Schools,  and  they  are  free  to  take  these  with 
them  at  the  close  of  one  year. 

130.  The  same  regulations  as  to  appointment,  qualification,  salary,  Monitors  in 
and  period  of  service,  apply  to  Monitors  in  Model  Schools  as  to  those  Model  Schools, 
in  Ordinary  Schools 


II. — Ordinary  National  Schools. 

131.  These  Schools,  whether  Vested  or  Non-vested,  are  under  local  Ordinary 
management,  and  are  taught  by  lay  Teachers  approved  of  by  the  Board,  schools. 

This  class  of  Schools  is  distinct  from  Model  Schools,  Convent  Schools, 
Monastery  Schools,  and  Workhouse  Schools. 


III.—  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools. 

132-  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools,  whether  vested  or  Convent  and 
non-vested,  are  regulated  by  the  same  rules  respectively  as  other  National  NaticmaJ7 
Schools,  save  so  far  as  these  rules  are  modified  by  the  special  rules  Schools, 
applicable  to  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools. 

133-  (a.)  The  Members  of  the  Community  may  discharge  the  office  Teaching  staff, 
of  Literary  Teachers,  either  exclusively  by  themselves,  or  with  the  aid  of 

such  lay  persons  as  they  may  see  fit  to  employ  as  Assistants  with  adequate 
remuneration.  (6.)  In  every  case  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  teaching  staff  is  adequate,  (c.)  None  but  Certificated  Teachers  T » ■ , 

i -it  . •*.  , > ' . Lay  Assistants. 

can  be  recognized  as  Lay  Assistants  in  Convent  or  Monastery  National 
Schools. 


134-  Uncertijicated  persons  who  were  serving  as  Lay  Assistants  in 
such  schools  in  July,  1890,  and  who  are  still  serving  in  the  same 
capacity,  will,  as  a rule,  be  recognized,  as  heretofore,  and,  shoidd  they 
so  desire,  will,  if  within  the  limits  of  age,  be  eligible  for  admission,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  to  the  Annual  Examinations  as 
Candidates  for  Certificates. 

135.  1. — In  any  Convent  National  School  paid  by  Capitation  the  ml:  s i; 
Teaching  Staff  shall  be  deemed  “ adequate  ” where  the  number  of 
recognised  Teachers,  including  members  of  the  Community  engaged  in 
teaching,  in  proportion  to  the  average  annual  attendance,  corresponds 
with  the  following  scale,  viz.  : — 


95 
140 
185 
230 
275 

And  so  forth, 


Under  60  pupils, 

60  but  under  95  pupils, 


140 

185 

230 

275 

320 


1 Teacher. 

2 Teachers. 


3 

4 

5 

6 


)) 

» 

)> 
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Appendix. 

Section  IX, 

F. 

Minimum 
remuneration 
for  Lay 
Assistants. 
Privileges  of 
Lay  Assistants. 


Method  of  pay- 
ment. 


Application  of 
new  system  of 
Capitation 
Grants  to 
Schools  in 
operation  on 
1st  April,  1900. 


Rule  135 — continued. 

2.  “ Adequate  remuneration  ” for  recognized  Lay  Assistants  shall  be 
fixed  at  a minimum  of  £30  per  annum. 

3.  The  privileges  attached  to  the  position  of  recognized  Lay  Assistant 
include : — 

(a.)  The  acceptance  of  this  service  as  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Certificate  awarded  to  Ex-Monitors. 
(See  Rule  238.) 

(6.)  The  recognition  of  the  position  of  Lay  Assistant  as 
fulfilling  the  condition  of  probationary  service,  required  for  a 
training  Diploma. 

(c.)  The  advantage  of  being  eligible  for  promotion. 

(d.)  The  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  a one-year  course  of 
training. 

( e .)  So  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  claim  to  have  this 
service  count  towards  obtaining  the  bonus  granted  under  the 
Education  Act,  1892,  when  appointed  Assistants. 

(f.)  The  recognition  of  service  as  a Certificated  Lay  Assistant 
as  equivalent  to  service  as  an  Assistant  paid  by  the  Board,  in 
respect  of  claims  for  first  appointment  or  re-appointment. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  not  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Conductors  of  the  Schools  as  regards  the  employment  of  other  Lay 
Assistants  than  those  recognized  by  the  Board  ; but  such  Assistants 
will  not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  granted  to  those  forming 
part  of  the  recognized  Teaching  Staff. 

In  case,  however,  that  the  Conductors  of  a Convent  School  paid  by 
Capitation  agree  to  pay  not  less  than  the  minimum  Salary,  as  now 
fixed,  to  any  Certificated  Assistant  outside  the  recognized  Staff,  such 
Extra  Assistant  will  be  recognized  from  the  date  of  such  payment  with 
all  privileges  attached  to  the  members  of  the  regular  Teaching  Staff 

5.  All  Certificated  Lay  Assistants  acting  as  such  on  the  1st  March, 
1896,  shall  retain  the  privileges  hitherto  attached  to  that  position. 

136,  (I.)  The  Teachers  of  a Convent  National  School,  if  certificated , 
will  be  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  the  Teachers  of  ordinary  National 
Schools  if  they  so  elect. 

(II.)  But  if  they  adhere  to  the  system  under  which  they  are  not 
examined  for  certificates , they  will  he  paid  according  to  the  follow- 
ing Rules : — 

(a.)  The  Conductors  of  Capitation  Convent  National  Schools 
receive  Capitation  Grants  in  lieu  of  all  emoluments  from  the  State. 
( b .)  The  rate  of  the  Capitation  Grant  for  the  year  commencing  ls£  April, 
1 900,  is,  in  each  case,  at  least  equal  to  the  average  State  income  of  the 
school  per  head,  calculated  as  a rule  on  the  average  attendance  for  the 
three  years  ended  on  the  31s£  March , 1900.  (c.)  There  are  three  rates 

of  Capitation  Grant  ( exclusive  of  Residual  Capitation  Grant  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  the  Irish  Ecluccdion  Act  of 
1 892),  viz.,  25s.,  30 s.,  and  35 s.  ( d .)  All  schoolshaving  an  average  Capi- 
tation Grant  < exclusive  of  Residual  Capitation  Grant)  less  than  25 s, 
receive  the  25s.  rate  as  from  the  1st  April,  1900.  All  schools  having 
ar.  average  Capitation  Grayt  ( exclusive  of  Residual  Capi'aivn  Grant) 
greater  than  25s.  hut  less  than  30s.  may  reach  a Capitation  Grant  of 
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Rule  136 — continued. 

30 s.  by  triennial  increments  of  Is.  to  the  average  Capitation  Grant;  Appendix, 
and  all  schools  having  an  average  Capitation  Grant  {exclusive  of  Section  n., 
Residual  Capitation  Grant ) greater  than  30s.  but  less  than  35 s.  may  F- 
reach  a Capitation  Grant  of  35s.  by  triennial  increments  of  Is.  to  the 
average  Capitation  Grant.  { e .)  These  Capitation  rates , phis  the  Residual 
Capitation  Grants  include  all  payments  from  the  State  for  work 
done  during  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

(f)  Convent  Capitation  National  Schools  having  incomes  from  the  Convent 
State  {exclusive  of  Residual  Capitation  Grant ) equal  to  a Capitation  capitation4 
Grant  higher  than  the  maximum  Capitation  Grant , will  be  paid  at  the  Grants  higher 
higher  rate  for  three  years  on  the  understanding  that  such  payment , than  raaximum- 
together  with  Residual  Capitation  Grant , will  cover  all  work  done  in 
the  school  both  inside  and  outside  school  hours.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  years,  dated  from  the  1st  April,  1900,  such  schools  will  be  paid 
for  work  done  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  only  at  the  maximum 
Capitation  rate  fixed  for  Convent  National  Schools,  plus  Residual 
Capitation  Grant.  {g.)  For  extra  branches  taught  outside  school 
hours,  the  Conductors  will  then  receive  the  usual  fees,  (h.)  Should  any  of 
these  Convent  Schools  wish  to  come  under  the  new  Regulations  before 
the.  expiration  of  the  three  years'  period,  they  will  have  the  privilege  of 
doing  so. 


(i.)  No  Convent  Capitation  School,  aided  for  the  first  time,  can  be  Capitation 
granted  more  than  the  25 s.  rate  and  Residual  Capitation  Grant.  Convent  ne' 

(/•)  The  rate  of  the  Capitation  Grant  in  the  case  of  Convent  Schools  will  Scllools; 
be  determined  in  future  by  the  Board  after  consideration  of  the  work  Gran^deter- 
done^  in  the  school,  and  of  the  reports  thereon,  and  may  be  increased  or  mined  by 
diminished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners.  Board. 

(&.)  I he  Capitation  Grant  includes  the  ordinary  Capitation  Grant, 
computed  under  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners,  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Education  Act  of  1892,  augmented 
Gy  3s.  6 d.,  as  provided  for  by  the  First  Clause  of  the  kth  Schedule 
to  that  Act. 


{If  In  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by  Capitation  grant,  Payment  in 
siould  the  average  attendance  in  any  quarter  be  seriously  reduced  atten^ance'in'1 
owing  to  exceptional  causes,  upon  the  special  request  of  the  Manager,  Convent 
payment  of  the  Capitation  grant  for  such  quarter  may  be  claimed  on  s*311001*- 
tie  actual  average  attendance  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 

(111.)  These  conditions  apply  also  to  the  Monastery  National  Schools  Monastery 
lecogmsed  previously  to  1855 ; but  aid  will  be  granted  to  other  Subo°l9' 

1 onaaterv  Schools  only  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  Ordinary  National 


IV. — Workhouse  and  Fishery  National  Schools. 

^orkhouse  Schools  and  Fishery  Schools  are  received  into  con-  Workhouse 
xi°n  and  grants  of  Books  and  Requisites  (only)  are  made  to  them,  S°ifnni1«8hory 
sin  C°n  l4l°n  -^la^  ^iey  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commis- 
of  V1!01'  0 Ulcers ; and  that  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Board 

- a tonal  Education  are  faithfully  observed  in  these  Schools, 

(Rule  138  omitted,  ) 
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Section  II., 
F. 

Evening 

National 

Schools. 


V. — Evening  Schools. 

139,  The  Commissioners  will  consider  applications  for  grants  to 
Evening  Elementary  or  Continuation  Schools  from  Managers  oi 
National  Schools,  or  from  Committees  formed  to  manage  such 
Schools,  if  not  connected  with  Day  National  Schools,  on  condition 
that  such  Evening  Schools  will  not  receive  aid  from  any  other 
Public  Department,  and  subject  to  the  following  regulations  ■ - 

(a.)  Evening  Schools  must  not  meet  before  4 p.m.  on  any  day, 
except  Saturday,  when  the  meetings  must  not  take  place  behn 
2,  -p.m.  ' 

(b.)  A meeting  must  be  of  at  least  two  hours’  duration. 

( c •)  A School  must  meet  at  least  on  three  evenings  each  week 
during  the  School  period  ( six  months),  but  may  meet  four  times  or 
oftener,  each  week. 

{d.)  The  two  hours  of  a meeting  must  be  devoted  to  secular  in- 
struction  only. 

(e.)  The  School  must  be  held  in  suitable  premises , suitably  lighted 
and  heated  when  necessary . 

(/.)  The  minimum  average  attendance  entitling  a School  to  con- 
tmued  recognition  is  10. 

(ff-)*  T or  each  unit  of  the  average  attendance  the  Manager  or 
Committee  of  the  School  may  be  allowed  a uniform  fee  of  17s.  U. 
or  of  15s.  These  are  the  sole  grants  which  the  School  will  receive 
from  any  public  funds. 

(Ji.)  Ihe  rate  of  the  fee  will  be  determined  by  the  report  of  the 
Inspector  on  the  School  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 

(i.)  Payment  will  be  made  to  the  Managers  immediately  after 
the  end  of  each  Session. 

O’)  The,  Manager  or  the  Committee  will  employ  the  Teachers  and 
arrange  the  amount  of  their  remuneration. 

(^*)  The  Teachers  may  be  Certificated  or  they  may  be  TJncertv 
ficated  persons  {Pay  or  Clerical ) over  18  years  of  age.  approved  by 
the  Inspector. 

(1.)  The  Teaching  Staff  must  be  adequate. 

^ 0 meeting  can  be  attended  by  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

( n •)  Persons  over  School  age,  children  exempt  from  attendance  at 
School,  and  children  at  School,  who  are  over  fourteen  years  of  age , 
are  eligible  as  pupils  of  an  Evening  School.  Monitors  and  Pwpil 
Teachers  are  not  eligible  as  pupils  of  Evening  Schools.  No  person 
can  be  recognised  as  a pupil  of  more  than  one  Evening  School  at 
the  same  tim-e. 

(o.)  A Time  Table  for  each  School  must  be  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  C omm,issioners  for  their  approval. 

(p.)  Registers  and  Roll  Books,  approved  by  the  Commissioners, 
must  be  kept.  The  Rolls  must  be  marked  before  the  beginning 
of  each  meeting.  The  attendance  mark  must  be  cancelled  if  any 
pupil  leaves  before  the  end  of  a meeting.  The  Registers  and  Rolls 
must  be  checked-  and  certified  by  the  Manager  or  Committee  at  least 
once  a month. 

y (?•)  The  School  must  be  at  all  times  open  to  Inspection  by  tht 
Commissioners  or  their  officers. 

(r.)  A schedule  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  each  Evening 
School  must  be  submitted  for  approval  at  commencement  of  tht 
Session. 

c * avera_£e  attendance  must  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
or  the  Commissioners. 
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Rule  139  continued. 

(*.)  If  desirable,  some  portion  of  each  meeting  should  be  devoted  AppendU. 
to  Reading  and  Writing.  SectionH 

It.)  No  political  or  polemical  business,  or  business  other  than  that 
of  the  School,  is  to  be  transacted  during  the  time  of  meeting. 

W Evening  Schools  must  not  be  conducted  for  the  private  pro- 
fit of  the  Manager  or  Committee.  All  the  State  Grant  must  be 
expended  on  the  Schools  and  Teachers. 

(*•)  The  Managers  must  submit  a satisfactory  return  of  the  ex- 
penditure at  the  end  of  the  School  Session. 

("•)  sca^e  °f  Ee-es  (if  any)  to  be  charged  to  the  pupils  must 
be  submitted  to  the  C ommissioners  for  approval. 

(x)  The  continuance  of  the  grants  will  depend  on  the  foregoing 
conditions  and  the  nature  of  the  Inspector’s  report  at  the  end  of  a 
school  Session.  ' 

(y.)  Evening  Schools  will  be  supplied  with  books , &c.,  on  the  same 
conditions  as  Day  N ational  Schools. 

(2.)  The  Commissioners  may,  whenever  they  think  fit , withdraw 
their  grants  from  any  Evening  School. 


140.  heading. — Teaching  reading  to  Illiterates.  Geographical  Se^dule  of 
an  Historical  Readers  for  more  advanced  pupils.  Explanation  of  may  be  taught 
mtter  read  of  the  grammatical  forms  in  the  sentences,  and  of  the 

' meufods  of  pronunciation.  Cultivation  of  a clear,  firm  stule  Schools. 

°[  enunciation.  Recitation. 

Writing.— Teaching  writing  to  Illiterates,  more  advanced  writing 
[Commercial,  die.,  Book-keeping),  for  others.  Composition. 

jn*hmejtc— Simple  Rules  for  beginners,  more  advanced  rules 
according  to  attainments  of  pupils. 

“ nd  Lterat?re-  Ge°9mphy.  History.  Needle- 
P TJ  i \ ADrawm9-  Handicraft.  Domestic  Economy  (Girls). 
lZd  vS W \9TlCn  H Prtc¥es  °f  Horticulture.  Dairy ' Work. 

?,00\ery-  Hygiene.  Irish.  French.  German, 
tl  Zl9eb7'  Mensuration.  Physiography.  Elemen- 

ullr  Elementary  Chemistry.  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat. 

vZ  nleCtnCtl'  Botany ■ Navigation.  Shorthand, 

first  Aid  Hum(m  Physiology.  Mechanics.  Ambulance  or 

,ZZe'dlocalitZ°rt^CU^tWre’  Navigation  are  admitted  only  in 

«°lhlS2TfC  subfefs7w.ai  onlV  ie  allowed  if  satisfactory  provi- 
made  for  practical  instruction  in  them. 

(Buie  141  omitted.) 

(Rule  142  omitted.) 

(Rule  143  omitted  ) 

(Rule  144  omitted,') 


(Rule  145  omitted.) 

(Rules  146  to  152  omitted.) 
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Section  II., 
F. 

Instruction  in 
Needlework. 


Section  XIII. — Manual  Instruction. 

(Rule  153  omitted.  J 

154.  The  Commissioners  require  that  instruction  shall  he  given 
in  Plain  Needlework  in  all  Schools  in  which  Female  Teachers 
Workrmstresses,  or  Manual  Instructresses  are  employed.  Three 
hours  a week  are  considered  sufficient  for  adequate  instruction  m 
Needlework. 


Wort-  155-  (a)  No  new  appointments  of  Workmistresses,  Industrial  Teachers 

Industrial’  or  Ji‘mor  Literary  Assistants  mu  he  made,  but  a class  of  Teachers  will 
Teachers,  and  . be  recognized  as  “ Manual  Instructresses,"  and  will  be  expected  to  gin 
Assistants?™17  instruction  not  only  in  Needlework,  but  also  in  Kindergarten,  Hand-und- 
Eye  Training,  and  Object  Lessons.  They  must  give  service  during  the 
entire  school  day. 

Manual  In-  (&)  Schools  where  the  average  attendance  of  girls  is  less  than  twenty 

structresses.  Manual  Instructresses  will  be  paid  a Capitation  Grant  of  £l  for  each 

girl  in  average  attendance.  In  Schools  where  the  average  attendance  of 
girls  is  twenty  or  over , but  where  the  total  attendance  does  not  wanant 
the  employment  of  an  Assistant , Manual  Instructresses  will  be  paid  a 
uniform  salary  of  £24  per  annum.  In  cases  of  new  appointment , 
Manual  Instructresses  will  not  be  recognised , except  in  schools  where  there 
are  no  Female  Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Industrial 
Teachers. 


Work- 

mistresses. 


Duties  of 
Industrial 
Teacher. 


(c)  Industrial  Teachers  in  the  service  prior  to  the  ls2  April,  1900,  having 
incomes  from  the  State  greater  than  those  now  fixed  for  Manual  In- 
structresses, will  retain  such  incomes  as  personal,  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  their  present  Schools. 

( d .)  Workmistresses  in  the  service  prior  to  the  1st  April,  1900. 
will  not  be  expected  to  give  instruction  in  the  other  subjects  besides 
N eedleworh  mentioned  above,  unless  they  are  competent  to  do  so, 
when  they  may  be  recognised  as  Manned  Instructresses,  but  they 
must  assist  the  Teachers  generally  in  conducting  the  Schools  during 
the  time  they  are  not  employed'  in  giving  instruction  in  Needle- 
work. But  so  long  as  they  are  recognised  merely  as  Workmistresses, 
they  will  be  required  to  attend  for  only  two  hours  per  day. 

(e.)  So  long  as  an  Industrial  Teacher  is  employed  in  any  School, 
such  Teacher  will  be  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  entire 
industrial  education  in  the  School,  including  the  Plain  Needlework,  (fee., 
prescribed  in  the  programmes  of  the  several  classes,  and  will  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  efficient  instruction  and  training  of  a Special 
Industrial  Class,  composed  of  extern  young  women,  and  of  such  pupils 
as  may  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  literary  course  of  the  School. 

(/.)  Each  member  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class  must  be  engaged  in 
receiving  industrial  instruction  daily  for  such  time  as  in  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  industry  pursued,  may  be  deemed  adequate. 

(g.)  The  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher  will  not  relieve 
the  ordinary  female  Teachers  of  the  School  from  the  obligation  of  giving 
efficient  practical  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Special 
Industrial  Teacher,  in  Plain  Needlework,  &c.,  to  the  pupils  of  the 
School. 


Conditions  »f  ( h .)  To  warrant  the  continued  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial 

recognition.  Teacher  there  must  be  a separate  workroom,  suitably  furnished,  and 
used  for  the  instruction  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class. 

Separate  Roll  (».)  In  every  Industrial  Department  a separate  Roll  Book  and  sepa- 
Report 'i3o()k'^  ra^  Daily  Report  Book  must  be  kept  for  the  Special  Industrial  Class. 
fRule  156  omitted.) 
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Section  XIY.  -Training  Colleges. 

157.  A Training  College  is  an  institution  for  boarding,  lodging,  and  Appendix. 
nstructing  Students  who  are  preparing  to  become,  or  are  already,  certifi- 
ated  Teachers  in  National  or  other  Governmental  Elementary  Schools.  F. 
t is  required  to  include,  either  on  its  premises  or  within  a convenient  Training" 
listance,  a Practising  National  School  in  which  the  Students  may  learn  Colleges’ 
he,  practical  exercise  of  their  profession. 


158.  No  grant  is  made  to  a Training  College  unless  the  Commis-  Premises, 

ionere  are  satisfied  with  the  premises,  management,  and  staff  Management, 

. ° ‘ -and  Slafl  must 

159-  («•)  J-he  Commissioners  have  provided  a College  in  Marlborough-  be  wtwactory 
fcreet,  Dublin,  under  their  own  management. 

(b.)  They  also  make  grants  to  Training  Colleges  under  local  manage- 

iMlt. 


160-  The  provisions  made  for  the  training  of  Teachers  in  Training  Cm,r«cs  of 
alleges  are  as  follows  : — Training. 


1.  A One  Year’s  course  of  training,  open  to  Principal  and  One  Year’s 

Assistant  Teachers  already  Certificated  * Course. 

2.  (a.)  A Two  Years’  course  of  training  open  to  Pupil-teachers,  Two  Years- 
paid  Monitors,  and  other  suitable  Students  approved  by  the  Course 
Commissioners,  and  possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed  in 

Col.  1,  lie  vised  Programme. 

(6.)  This  course  is  also  open  to  Certificated  Principals  and  Assist- 
ants, instead  of  the  one  year’s  course,  provided  they  shall  have 
resigned  their  appointments  before  entering  the  Training  College. 

8.  (a.)  If  during  the  attendance  of  a recognized  Teacher  at  any  R ition  of 
training  College  for  the  one  year’s  course,  the  Local  Manager  Substitutes  for 
provide  a Substitute  eligible  for  appointment  as  Teacher,  the  in 

pay  of  the  Teacher  from  the  Board  will  be  continued.  (6.)  Sub-  almns' 
states  are  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  Managers  and 
le  Teachers  whom  they  represent,  as  i-egards  remuneration  for 
len  services,  and  have  no  claim  on  the  Commissioners,  (c.) 
the  employment  of  a Substitute  for  a Teacher  in  Training 
cannot  be  sanctioned  for  a longer  period  than  twelve  months, 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  Teacher’s  leaving  for  the 
mining  College. 

161.  1.  An  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  into  Training  Entrance 
colleges  is  annually  held  at  Easter  at  each  College,  or  such  E*ami>u“l°n. 

° 9 Th  aS  m.ay  aPProve|l  the  Commissioners,  f 
.'I  no  examination  is  in  the  course  prescribed  in  Col.  1 
or  Ke vised  Programme. 

don  bv+L°an«  da*.e-S  ar®  selected  and  admitted  to  the  examina-  Qualifier, lions 
si  W + + <1Ut honties  of  each  College,  on  their  own  responsibility,  of  Candidates. 

■ Jjec  to  no  other  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
wan  that  the  candidates— 

(a.)  will  be  more  than  18  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of 
anuaiy  next  following  the  date  of  the  examination  ; or 
V •)  are  in  their  first  or  second  3'ear’s  course  as  Pupil 
eac  lers,  or  in  their  fifth  year’s  course  as  Monitors. 


Rule'll  as  t0  University;  Graduates. 

e's  Scholar  fo^apnoluhv^T'8810^  slloaId  I1°t  be  such  ai  t0  exclude  the  claim  of  the 

“ ISe  f “f’,as  Te?cher  after  Training  under  Rule  177,  which  fixes 

age  tor  such  appointments, 
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162-  1.  The  Commissioners  may  admit  to  the  Marlborough-street 
College,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Colleges  under  local  manage- 
ment may  admit  to  their  respective  Colleges,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners — 

(a.)  Any  candidate  who  on  examination  has  been  pro- 
nounced qualified  in  the  course  prescribed  in  Col.  1 of  the 
Revised  Programme. 

(b.)  Without  examination  any  certificated  National 
Teacher  who  has  not  previously  been  trained  and  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  College  for  a year’s  training,  in  the 
course  prescribed  for  students  of  the  second  year.* 

2.  The  authorities  of  each  College  settle  their  own  terms  of 
admission. 

3.  Before  candidates  are  admitted — 

(a.)  The  medical  officer  of  the  College  must  certify  the 
state  of  their  health  to  be  satisfactory,  and  that  they  are 
free  from  serious  bodily  defect  or  deformity ; and 

(6.)  They  must  sign  a declaration  that  they  intenl 
bona  fide  to  adopt  and  follow  the  profession  of  Teache.’ 
in  any  Institution  referred  to  in  Rule  166. 

4.  Such  candidates  when  admitted  are  termed  King! 
Scholars. 

5.  Upon  proof  by  the  authorities  of  any  College  that  King's 
Scholars  have  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  signed  by  them  od 
admission  into  the  College,  the  Commissioners  will  refuse  to 
grant  them  diplomas. 

6.  The  Commissioners  recognise  in  the  various  College! 
Extern  King’s  Scholars,  who  attend  the  instruction  given  bj 
the  Professors  and  Teachers  of  the  College,  but  who  are  noi 
boarded  or  lodged  on  the  premises. 

These  Extern  Students  must  conform  to  all  the  regulations c 
the  College  except  such  as  relate  to  residence. 

On  these  conditions  Extern  King’s  Scholars  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Annual  Examinations  and  may  obtain  Trainig 
Diplomas. 

163-  Grants  for  resident  King’s  Scholars  are  made  to  each  Collie 

(Marlborough-street  included)  as  follows  : - 

(a.)  A fixed  grant  of  <£50  for  males  in  training  for  one 
year  ; and  of  £100  for  those  in  training  for  two  years. 

(6.)  A fixed  grant  of  £35  for  females  in  training  for  on( 
year  ; and  of  £70  for  those  in  training  for  two  years. 

(c.)  In  addition,  a Diploma  Bonus  of  £10  for  males  foi 
the  one  year  of  training ; and  of  £20  for  two  years  of  training 
on  the  award  of  the  Diploma  for  training  after  a 
bationary  service  of  two  years  in  the  actual  work  of  teac  iQ0 
(d.)  A Diploma  Bonus  of  £7  for  females  for  the 
year  of  training;  and  of  £14  for  two  years  of  tiainWo 
on  the  award  of  the  Diploma  for  training  after  a pw 
tionary  service  of  two  years  in  the  actual  work  of  teac  5 

* See,  however,  Rule  160,  par.  2 (6) 
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\ Rule  163 — continued. 

(e.)  In  a College  consisting  of  male  and  female  Students,  Appendix. 
with  a substantially  common  staff  of  Professors  and  other  section  tt 
officers,  the  grant  may  lie  calculated  at  £50  multiplied  by  F.  ” 

the  number  of  male  Students,  and  £35  by  the  number  — 

of  female  Students;  the  rule  as  to  the  limit  of  the  grants 
being  satisfied,  whether  the  male  Students  cost  less  than 
£50,  and  the  female  Students  more  than  £35  within  the 
total  limit,  or  vice  versa. 

(/•)  The  fixed  grant  to  each  College  is  paid  as  follows  : — Payment  ot 

An  instalment  of  £12  (men),  or  £8  (women),  is  paid  on  Gr“‘S' 

1st  November,  1st  February,  and  1st  May,  in  respect  of 
every  King  s Scholar  in  residence  for  continuous  trainin'* 
throughout  the  year.  The  balance  is  adjusted  as  soon  as 
the  College  accounts  for  the  year  have  been  closed,  audited 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 

(g.)  If  these  grants  yield  a surplus  upon  the  certified 
expenditure,  such  surplus  may  be  applied  to  scholarships, 
prizes,  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  educational  appliances, 
or  any  other  suitable  purpose  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education. 

(A.)  Should  a King’s  Scholar,  owing  to  any  exceptional 
cause,  not  complete  a training  session,  the  fixed  grant  on 
account  of  such  King’s  Scholar  will  be  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  time  of  residence. 


164.  (a.)  A Training  College  must  have  adequate  accommodation  in 
dormitories,  Refectory,  and  Lecture  or  Class  Rooms  for  at 
least  50  students. 

(b.)  The  Manager  or  Correspondent  of  a Training  College  must 
oe  either  a Clergyman  or  other  person  of  good  position  in  society, 
(c.)  The  Report  upon  an  Application  for  Aid  to  a Trainin'* 
“™st  bl)  made  by  one  of  the  Chief  Inspectors, 
the  Chief  I ^°^eSes  be  placed  under  the  charge  of 

(«.)  The  accounts  of  a College  must,  at  all  times,  be  regularly 
T’o  and  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  ^Financial 
assistant  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  or  other  officer 
authorized  by  them. 

s-nhbonties  of  any  College  may  submit,  on  or  before 
rvl  ■ • February  *»  year , for  the  approval  of  the 

mmissioners,  a list  of  the  names  of  the  Candidates  for  the 
nntrance  Examination,  to  be  held  at  Easter.  No  application 
wmpliede^thtamed  UlJeSS  a11  tte  Preliminai7  regulations  are 

Tille  ®ession  pi  a Training  College  shall  open  at  latest  in 
September  with  tbe  first  Monday  after  the  lOtli 

Should  King’s  Scholars  on  completion  of  training  act  as 
their  Si  °r,  Teachers  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  from 
Asskw-  „ lle  in  training,  or  be  appointed  as  qualified  Lay 
so  emolr^  T GoP;v®nt  or  Monastery  National  Schools,  the  time 
Tiartoftif61*  aS  Substitutes  or  as  Lay  Assistants  will  count  as 
he  satisfacto^0  yearS>  Pr°bationarv  service,  if  the  service  rendered 


Training 
College  accom- 
modation 


Manager. 


List  of 
Candidates  to 
be  submitted 
for  approval. 


Service  as 
Substitute  or 
as  Lay 
Assistant  will 
count  for 
Bonus  to 
College. 
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F. 

King’s  Scholar 
ineligible  for 
appointment,  as 
Teacher  during 
period  of 
Training. 
Instruction  in 
Drawing  and 
Vocal  Music. 


King’s  Scholars 
may  be  re- 
quired to 
discontinue 
training. 

Conditions  for 
entrance. 


Examination 
of  King’s 
Scholars. 


Rule  164 — continued. 

_ (*;)  A.  King’s  Scholar  is  not  eligible  for  employment  as  a 
National  Teacher,  Principal  or  Assistant,  during  the  time  which 
he  or  she  may  hare  contracted  to  remain  as  a Student  in 
Training  College,  unless  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion are  satisfied  that  the  infraction  of  the  contract  is  justified 
by  illness  or  any  other  satisfactory  , cause. 

O'.)  The  Commissioners  require  that  in  all  Training  Oolle«a, 
and  in  the  Practising  Schools  connected  therewith,  satisfactory 
provision  be  made  for  instruction  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music. 
All  Students  ( King's  Scholars)  will  be  tested  by  the  Inspedir 
of  Music,  and  if  they  fail  in  this  subject , on  his  report , may  le 
excused  in  individual  cases. 

(Jc.)  Principals  of  Training  Colleges  have  absolute  power  to 
require  any  King's  Scholar  to  discontinue  his  or  her  course  of 
training  during  or  at  the  end  of  first  year  under  certain  circuit 
stances. 

(1.)  Candidates  for  entrance  to  a Training  College  will  bt 
examined  in  all  the  subjects  of  Col.  1 Revised  Programm 
for  Teachers , * except  where  the  contrary  is  indicated  in  th 

Notes  to  the  Programme.  Their  position  on  the  Candulak 
Lists  prepared  for  the  Training  Colleges  will  be  determined  soldy 
by  the  result  of  this  Examination.  Such  Candidates  as  art 
Certificated  National  Teachers  are  eligible  for  admission  to  a 
course  of  training  without  undergoing  the  Examination.  Uni- 
versity Graduates  are  eligible  for  a one  year's  course  of  training 
without  undergoing  examination. 

165.  (a.)  An  examination  of  the  Students  is  held  yearly,  in 
month  of  J uly,  at  each  of  the  Training  Colleges. 

(b.)  No  Students  may  be  presented  for  examination  excep 
King’s  Scholars  in  training,  either  as  interns  or  as  extern* 
throughout  the  College  year. 

( c .)  The  Students  have  a different  examination  according  $ 
they  are  men  or  women,  or  are  at  the  end  of  a first  or  secoa 
year  of  training.  The  syllabus  for  women  includes  spec® 
subjects  for  the  Teachers  of  infants. 

(d.)  At  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  residence,  the  two-ye*1' 
Students  must  pass  in  Col.  2 of  Revised  Programme  as  a 
condition  of  being  further  retained  in  training. 

(e.)  King's  Scholars,  at  the  final  Collegiate  Examination, 
must  pass  in  Col.  3 Revised  Programme  for  Teachers,  am 
condition  of  being  recognised  as  trained  and  of  receiving  w* 
Diploma.  A King's  Scholar,  however,  who  fails , mag  ^ 
allowed  a second  trial , on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal, 
the  next  following  Annual  Examination,  on  passing  ■ 

Candidate  will  be  recognised  as  trained  and  as  eligible  to  o ,:1 
the  Diploma  on  the  usual  conditions. 

(f.)  Persons  holding  Degrees  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  from  oW 
British  or  Irish  University  shall  be  exempted  in  part 
the  ordinary  examination  at  the  end  of  the  training  cofr,' 
but  shall  be  required  to  pass  a Special  Examination  in 
gogy  and\  in  such  subjects  of  Col.  3 as  art  not  covered  by 
University  Degrees. 

* For  Revised  Programme  Bee  Appendix  to  Rules. 
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Buie  165 — continued. 

(9-)a  Graduate  in  Arts  who  also  holds  a Diploma  in  Ap^di*- 

leaching  from  a U mversity , or  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Section n., 
Teaching , or  in  specml  branches  from  Educational  Authori-  — 
ties  approved  by  the  Board,  may , however , be  relieved  in  Erxamin alien 
f m ^ fr°m  the  Special  Examination  at  the  end  of  &SS* 

,fr  ^ouTteof  training ; but  in  such  case  the  Principal  (continued). 
of  . the  Training  College  must  certify , in  a special  and  precise 
manner,  as  to  the  Candidate’s  diligence  and  progress  tn 
studies  while  a King’s  Scholar. 

(h.)  Passing  in  any  particular  Subject  shall  mean  obtain- 
ing at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  monks  assigned  to  it. 

tlliKoaSSing  the  Examination  shall  mean  obtaining  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  possible  marks  without  failure 
in  any  obligatory  subject. 

mentioned  in  the  Programme  are  obliga- 
tory except  where  the  contrary  is  indicated  in  the  Programme  or 
f 8 Scholars  need  not  be  taught  or  examined  indi- 

Emry  nlny'S  Scholar  should  receim<  at 

fifteen  collective  lessons.  Principals  of  the  Colleges  should  certify 

lhnlTiend?re  T*  dU\  attention  to  the  subject.  King’s 
Scholars,  either  all  together  or  in  detachments , should  go 

siZ  j a duplay  °f  t.hew  course  towards  the  end  of  the  Ses- 

ZidJlAT  °J  rm  n,e-glect’ the  Diploma  ™y be  ™th- 

Held  until  the  Teacher  qualifies  m drill. 

iects\ifThZeini  °ne  °T  eVCn  in  tW0  °f  the  obligatory  sub- 
dilaultu  n r IT?  T reacheS  6°)  shaU  not  necessarily 

SSSg:&SSSf  ***—  ~ ~ •“ 

*4SiS  trzrff“ 

one  exa™matim  at  the  end  of  his  or  her  course,  whether  of  Diplomas. 
une  year  or  two  years — J 

‘SkaU  hZS  iem  continuously  engaged  as  a recognised 
pit  ' m*Nf™ua  School  (including  under  this  term 
vlZ  A Sch°°!S  attached  to  Training  Colleges ) for  two 
tth  nSUbSeTmtlA  t0JUS  W her  lining,  and  shall,  during 
or  Jears<  have  hoen  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Inspector ; 

to  (tlVpS  ZZltt7  pr0pe.r  dePartment,  in  each  case, 

1 completed  a like  period  of  good  service  as  an 

irSary  Tr'r  in  public  elementary  Schools  of  Great 
cerUfiert  °l\Nav7,  or  in  Poor  Law  Schools, 

£ ZeZt%2L.Sch00ls’ or  certified  Ref“ries  * 

^rfwShItreetdTv!-i0n  tl  ex“™ination  for  France  to  the  Marlborough, 
^“■missioneva  -training  College,  Candidates  are  selected  by  the  strect  'training 

of  the  iuspeotors’ and  mustCo"ego- 
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F. 
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Premiums. 
The  Worship 
Fund. 


Reid  Exhibi- 
tions. 


Practising 

Schools. 


Repayment  of 

C08t  Of 

Training. 


Rule  167 — continued. 

Candidates  for  entrance  are  admitted  on  the  results  of  the  en- 
trance examinations  without  regard  to  their  religious  denominations. 
Practical  Teaching  is  omitted  from  the  total  on  which  the  percentages  an 
computed.  The  names  of  the  Candidates  are  arranged  on  the  Pass  Lists 
in  the  order  of  the  percentages,  and  the  names  of  those  selected  for 
admission  are  taken  from  the  Pass  Lints  in  regular  order,  beginning 
with  the  highest. 

(6.)  The  resident  Students  are  hoarded  and  lodged  free  of  expense  out 
of  the  funds  provided  under  Rule  163.  (c.)  There  is  a time  set  apart 

daily  for  the  Students  to  attend  to  their  respective  religious  exercises, 
and  every  facility  is  afforded  to  Clergymen  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  Students  of  their  own  flock.  On  Sundays  the  Students  are 
required  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship ; and  a vigilant 
superintendence  is  at  all  times  exercised  over  their  moral  conduct. 

(d)  “ Worship  ” Premiums. — The  annual  interest  on  £100,  bequest  of 
the  late  Rev.  W.  T.  Worship,  Rector  of  Beeston,  Norfolk,  is  allocated 
by  the  Commissioners  as  premiums  to  those  two  of  the  Teachers  sent  up 
for  training  who  shall,  upon  examination  by  the  Professors,  appear 
best  prepared  for  entering  on  the  course  of  training  in  the  Commis- 
sioners’ College,  Marlborough-street. 

(e.)  “ Reid  ” Exhibitions. — The  Trustees  of  the  will  of  the  late  R.  T. 
Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  of  Bombay,  in  pursuance  of  the  express  stipulations 
of  the  Testator,  have  authorized  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  to  apply  £80  a year  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  bequest  to  the 
maintenance  of  Two  Reid  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of 
the  value  of  £40  each,  to  enable  Students  of  the  County  Kerry,  who 
have  successfully  passed  the  final  examination  at  the  close  of  then 
course  of  braining  in  the  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  to 
matriculate  in  Trinity  College,  and  to  pass  on  without  dropping  a year 
to  the  degree  of  Arts.  # . 

The  recommendations  of  Candidates  for  the  Reid  Exhibitions,  Trim  y 
College,  will  be  made  by  the  Professors  of  the  Mariborougn-street 
Training  College.  (See  also  Rule  242.) 

168-  Grants  are  made  to  the  Practising  National  School  of  a 
Training  College  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  other  National  kchoo  s; 
but  Teachers  recognized  in  these  Schools  prior  to  the  1st  April, 
having  scales  of  salaries  better  than  those  now  fixed  [see  Rule  20  , M- 
IT.  (c)]  will  be  allowed  to  retain  such  scales  as  personal  so lon9™Wj 
occupy  the  same  or  similar  positions  as  they  did  on  the  31st  a 
1900. 

169.  Pupil-Teachers  and  Teachers  trained  at  the  cost  of  the  S» 
must  repay  the  cost  of  their  training  before  they  are  alio  we  o 
the  Civil  Service.  The  repayments  must  be  made  in  accordance  ^ 
the  Treasury  rule  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ (a.)  Pupil  teachers,  or  those  who  have  been 
to  pay  £8  13s.  4 d.,  or  a less  sum  in  proportion. 

Kiug’s  Scholars  to  a Training  College  will  have 
pended  by  the  State  upon  their  training.  ( c .) 
reducible  by  one-thirtieth  for  each  year  serv< 
training,  in  elementary  Schools  for  the  poor.” 


so,  for  each  £26  will  haK 

(6.)  Persons  admitted® 
i to  repay  the  amounts- 

The  sums  to  be  severally 
ed.  after  the  end  of 
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Section  XV. — Teachers.  Appendix. 

170-  Teachers  recognised  in  National  Schools  are  Principal  Teachers,  Sectfn  ^ 
i Assistant  Teachers,  Junior  Literary  Assistants,  Industrial  Teachers,  Teachers. 
(Vorkmistresses  and  Manual  Instructresses.  — - 

Teachers 

171.  No  Clergyman  of  any  denomination  can  be  recognised  as  the 
Teacher  of  a Day  National  School. 


172.  (a.)  National  Teachers  should  be  persons  of  Christian  sentiment,  Qualities 
of  calm  temper,  and  discretion  ; they  should  be  imbued  with  a spirit  of  National 
peace,  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign  ; they  Teachers, 
should  not  only  possess  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  be 
capable  of  moulding  the  mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power  which 
education  confers,  a useful  direction.  These  are  the  qualities  for  which 
Patrons  or  Local  Managers  of  Schools,  when  making  choice  of  Teachers, 
should  anxiously  look.  They  are  those  which  the  Commissioners  are 
anxious  to  find,  to  encourage,  and  to  reward. 

(6.)  A Roll  or  Register  of  N ational  Teachers  is  kept  in  the  Education  Rojj  of 
Office.  This  Roll  shows  the  grade , classification , qualifications , Teachers. 
position  in  school , service,  promotions,  depressions,  &c.,  of  each  Teacher. 

(ft)  Teachers  of  exceptional  ability  and  qualifications  are  eligible  for  Sub-inspector- 
appointment  as  Sub-Inspectors  of  National  Schools.  8biP8- 


173-  The  following  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  Teachers  or  Persons 
Assistant  Teachers  of  National  Schools  : — eligible  for  » 

appointment  as 

(a.)  Persons  who  have  been  trained  in  recognised  Training  feacber8. 
Colleges. 


(b.)  Persons  already  recognised  as  Certificated  National 
Teachers. 

(c.)  Monitors  and  Pupil  Teachers,  on  completing  their 
periods  of  service,  and  having  passed  the  obligatory  portion 
of  the  Examination  in  Col.  1 of  Revised  Programme  will  be 
eligible  for  appointment  as  Certificated  Assistants  in  National 
Schools.  ( See  Rule  238.) 


(d.)  Persons  who  are  fully  Certificated  Teachers  under  the 
English  Education  Department  or  under  the  Scotch  Education 
Department.  A Graduate  of  a University , if  of  suitable  age,  may 
be  appointed  Assistant  Teacher  in  a National  School.  Promo- 
tion may  be  obtained  on  the  ordinary  conditions.  A Female 
Graduate  before  being  recognised  must  be  qualified  under  Rule  174* 


The  English  Education  Department  will  be  prepared  : — 

o,  recognise  as  fully  Certificated  Teachers  in  English  Schools.  Irish  First 

Olass  Certificated  Teachers  who  have  been  trained. 

T • if  second  year's  examination  for  a Certificate  in  England 

ns  i inrst  Class  Certificated  Teachers  who  have  not  been  trained,  and  Second 
oiass  Certificated  Teachers,  if  employed  as  Assistants  in  English  Public  Element- 
*ry  Schools. 


(III.)  Io  recognise  such  Teachers  as  are  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
as  Aaastont  Teachers  qualified  under  Article  51  of  the  Code  for  a year  preceding 
the*  second  year  s examination. 


K 
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Rule  173 — continued. 

(e.)  When,  however,  a person  o/  any  of  these  classes  UnH. 
any  exceptional  circumstances , cannot  be  found  to  fill  an  oc  • 
vacancy , the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  consid 
application  for  the  recognition  of  an  uncertificated  per  sonZi  th 
condition  that  the  Candidate  shall  immediately  pass  an  Exa  ' ^ 
tion  for  a provisional  Certificate.  For  continued  recognition  7 
Candidate  shall  also  pass  the  next  General  Examination  in  Col  ™ 
1 of  Revised  Programme.  In  case  of  failure  to  pass  either  of  the* 
examinations , the  Candidate  will  be  disqualified  for  a year  f * 
the  date  of  such  failure.  No  salary  will  be  paid  should  the  Canl 
date  fail  at  the  first  Examination , and,  in  case  of  failure  at  the 
subsequent  General  Examination , salary  will  not  be  paid  after 
the  close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  examination  occurred 
if.)  No  Person  appointed  Principal  Teacher  for  the  first 
time,  on  or  after  the  Is*  April , 1900,  can  be  recognised  in 
that  capacity  if  not  trained  in  a recognised  Training  Colleqe 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances  and  by  special  order 
of  the  Commissioners.  # 

174.  A Female  candidate  for  the  office  of  Teacher  will  not  be  recog- 
nised either  as  Principal  or  Assistant  unless  she  is  competent,  not  only 
to  conduct  the  ordinary  business  of  a School,  but  also  to  give  instruction 
in  Needlework,  Knitting,  Cutting-out,  and  Dressmaking 

175-  The  Commissioners  will  sanction  the  appointment  of  an  eligible 
Temporary  Teacher  in  a National  School  for  a period  not  exceeding 
three  months  as  locum  tenens  pending  the  appointment  of  a permanent 
Principal  Teacher , and  will  pay  such  Temporary  Teacher  for  service  at 
the  rate  of  third  grade  salary  or  capitation  salary , as  the  case  may  It, 
without  requiring  the  Manager  to  enter  into  a formal  agreement  with 
such  Temporary  Teacher.  None  but  Certificated  Teachers  are  eligible  for 
such  temporary  appointments. 

176-  (a. ) All  candidates  for  the  office  of  Teacher  must  before  being  re- 
cognised produce  a medical  certificate  as  to  the  state  of  their  health,  and 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  age.  ( b .)  Persons  in  bad  health,  or  of 
infirm  constitution,  or  labouring  under  any  physical  defect  likely  to 
impair  their  efficiency  as  Teachers,  are  absolutely  ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment under  the  Board;  and  (c.)  Inspectors  are  strictly  prohibited  from 
recommending  the  appointment  of  any  such  persons. 

177.  ( a.)  The  limits  of  age  of  persons  on  first  appointment  to  the  I 
office  of  Principal  or  Assistant  National  Teacher  are : — 

Minimum  age,  . . . 18  years  last  birth-day. 

Maximum  age,  . . . 35  years. 

(b.)  Teachers  coming  from  other  educational  organizations  who  can 
satisfy  the  Board  that  they  have  been  continuously  employed  as  public 
Teachers  from  the  age  of  35  years  or  under,  may  be  admitted  up  to 
45  years  of  age. 

(c.)  But  such  exceptions  to  the  maximum  age  of  35  years  will  cease 
to  be  made  if,  at  any  time,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treusury  give 
notice  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  one  of  their  Secretaries,  to  the 
Board  that  the  number  of  such  exceptional  admissions  is  becoming  so 
great  as  to  interfere  with  the  calculations  on  which  the  solvency  of 
the  Pension  Scheme  under  the  “ National  School  Teachers’  (Ireland) 
Act,  1879,”  rests. 
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fide  177— continued. 

, . ryeachers  in  National  Schools  who  interrupt  their  service  and 
^ e it  after  a period  not  exceeding  10  years,  are  not  subject  to  any 
“ for  age  at  the  date  of  resumption. 


- , jf  tBe  interruption  has  lasted  upwards  of  10  years,  Teachers 
*t  no*  over  ^5  years  °t  age  at  the  date  of  resumption,  and  they 
"ls,  „„aiify  themselves  in  all  respects  as  Teachers  seeking  first  appoint- 
jj^ts  under  subhead  (6). 

178  If  a Certificated  Teacher  who  has  ceased  for  a considerable 
iod  to  act  as  Teacher  in  a National  School  shall  be  re-appointed,  the 

ILmissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  determine  whether 
a 5UCi,  Teacher  shall  be  recognized,  and  ( b ) if  recognized,  the  rate  of 
[come.  [See  Rule  195  («.)] 

J79.  Under  no  circumstances  can  a Teacher  who  received  a Retiring 
Sratuity  or  a Pension  be  re-admitted  to  the  service  of  the  Board. 

180.  ('<■)  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on, 
:t  engage  in,  any  business  or  occupation  that  will  impair  their  usefulness 
Bleachers. 

(i.)  They  are  especially  forbidden  to  keep  public -houses,  or  houses  tor 
e sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  to  live  in  any  such  house. 

(t)  Urban  Councillors , Rural  Councillors,  Poor  Lavi  Guardians , 
timbers  of  School  Attendance  Committees , &c.,  are  not  eligible  for  the 
lOsilion  of  National  Teacher. 

181.  (c. ) The  Commissioners  regard  the  attendance  of  Teachers  at 
iMicmeetings  or  meetings  held  for  •political  purposes,  or  their  taking 
fart  in  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament,  or  for  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
it,  except  by  noting,  as  incompatible  with,  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
id  as  a violation  of  rule  which  will  render  them  liable  to  withdrawal  of 

'clary.  . 

(4.)  This  Rule  does  not  prohibit  the  employment  of  a National 
teacher,  by  the  Sheriff,  as  presiding  officer  or  polling  clerk,  in  a polling 
noth  at  a Parliamentary  election,  the  functions  of  such  officers  being 
eurely  executive  and  non-political. 
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Section  IL, 
F. 


Interrupted 

service. 


Teachers 
retired  on 
Pension  or 
Gratuity  not 
re-admissible. 
Teachers  not 
permitted  to 
keep  public- 
houses,  Stc. 


Attendance  at 
public 

meetings,  etc. 


Teacher  may 
act  as  presiding 
officer  or 
polling  clerk  at 
Parliamentary 
Elections. 


182,  Should  the  Commissioners  consider  any  Teacher  untit  for  Removal  of 
lis  or  her  office,  or  otherwise  objectionable,  ( a .)  they  will  require,  in  a unfit  Teachers. 
Vested  School,  that  such  Teacher  be  dismissed  and  another  provided ; and 
(6.)  in  a Non- Vested  School  the  grants  will  be  withdrawn  and  the 
School  struck  off  the  Roll  of  National  Schools,  unless  a suitable 
Teacher  be  procured. 

183-  Teachers  whose  Schools  have  declined  in  usefulness  and  Punishment  of 
efficiency,  or  who  have  conducted  themselves  improperly,  may  be  ad-  Teachers, 
monished,  reprimanded,  fined,  depressed,  dismissed,  or  otherwise  dealt 
with  as  the  Commissioners  may  deem  fit. 

184:-  If  a Teacher,  from  whom  salary  has  been  withdrawn  for  any  ^nition  of 
cause,  be  re-appointed  to  a National  School,  the  Commissioners  reserve  Teacher  from 
to  themselves  the  right  to  determine  whether  the  appointment  can  be  whom  Salary 
sanctioned,  or  any  salary  be  paid  to  such  Teacher.  (See  Rule  179).  withdrawn. 

185-  (a.)  In  Mixed  Schools,  i.e.,  Schools  in  which  male  and  female  Mixed  Schools 
children  are  taught  in  the  same  room,  the  Principal  Teacher,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  may  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  School  may  require ; but 

(b.)  When  a Mixed  School  has  been  received  into  connexion,  the 
sanction  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  obtained  for  the  substitution 
of  a male  for  a female  Teacher,  or  vice  versd. 
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Rule  185 — continued. 


Section  H., 
F. 


(c.)  A female  Teacher,  whether  Principal  or  Assistant  'll 
be  recognised  in  a Boys  School,  unless  the  School  or  thld  "1 
ment  of  the  School  in  which  the  Female  Teacher  is  employed  is  tt 
by  Infant  pupils  only;  or  in  special  cases  where,  from  want  of  ml' 
school  accommodation  in  neighbouring  National  Schools  a rJ„  o 
this  Rule  is  deemed  desirable  ; 


(d.)  Nor  a male  Teacher,  whether  Principal  or  Assistant  i 
School; 


& Girl] 


0 e •)  Nor  will  a male  Assistant  be  recognised  in  any  School  uni 
female  Principal.  aer 


186,  In  a Mixed  School  presided  over  by  a Master , the  Con  ' 
sioners  will  require,  as  a rule,  that  when  the  attendance  Warrants'll 


Female 
Assistants  in 
Mixed 

Schools  under  female  Assistant  shall  be  appointed. 

masters. 


Workmistress. 


Manual 

Instructress. 


187*  («•)  In  a Mixed  School  conducted  by  a Master, in  which  ther  1 
no  female  Assistant,  a Workmistress  may  continue  to  be  employ 
provided  there  be  at  least  20  girls  in  average  attendance,  and  that  ti ! 
Workmistress  be  employed  for  at  least  two  hours  daily  on  five 
per  week,  and  should  a male  Assistant  be  employed  in  such  School 
Workmistress  may  continue  to  be  employed,  provided  there  he  "an 
average  of  20  girls  above  the  number  required  for  such 
(See  Buie  103.)  ™nt 

(6.)  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  nm 
Workmistresses  or  of  Industrial  Teachers,  but  they  recognise  a new  dim 
of  Teachers  called  Manual  Instructresses  (see  Rule  1551,  An  Assistant 
will  not  be  recognised  in  a School  in  which  a Manual  Instructress  is 


Teacher!  188.  (a.)  For  occasional  absences  owing  to  illness,  or  other  reasonable 

cause,  for  brief  periods,  the  Manager’s  statement  may,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  accepted  without  loss  of  salary,  &c. 

(b.)  In  cases  of  illness,  the  Commissioners,  on  the  production  of 
a medical  certificate,  allow  to  any  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  receiving 
personal  salary,  &c.,  from  the  Commissioners,  one  month’s  leave  of 
absence  from  duty  without  stoppage  of  salary,  &c.  If  two  or  more 
Teachers  are  recognised,  the  responsibility  for  the  school  work  in 
the  absence  of  the  Principal  devolves  on  the  Assistant,  or  fint 
Assistant,  if  more  than  one  Assistant  be  recognised. 
toSylngon  (c>)  When  anV  Teacher  is  absent  from  illness  for  more  than  two 
busines  an<^  « closed  in  consequence  of  such  illness,  the  fad 

should  be  at  once  notified  by  the  Teacher  to  the  Manager  and  to  th 
Inspector,  otherwise  the  Teacher’s  salary  may  be  stopped  for  th 
time  during  which  the  School  is  closed.  On  receipt  of  the  fort- 
going  notification,  the  Manager  should  make  such  arrangements  at 
are  possible  under  the  Bides  for  having  the  School  business  canid 
on  during  the  absence  of  the  regular  Teacher.  Managers  undtr 
such  circumstances  are  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  tempo- 
rary. services  of  Assistants  or  other  Teachers  from  neighbouring 
National  Schools,  on  friendly  consultation  with  the  Manager  or 
Managers  of  such  Schools.  The  arrangements  thus  made  are  to  It 
notified  to  the  Inspector  at  once,  who  will  then  communicate  them 
to  the  Office.  Temporary  service  so  given  by  Teachers  in  Schooli 
different  from  their  own , will  under  such  circumstances  count  a i 
service  in  their  own  Schools. 


* Workmistressns  in  tlio  service  on  the  1st  October,  1898,  will  be  recognised  (a)  so  long  as  tty 
romain  attached  to  the  same  School  in  which  then  serving  ; (b)  so  long  as  the  average  attondancoofgiM 
does  not  fall  below  12  ; and  (c)  so  long  as  suoli  School  continues  to  bo  taught  by  a Master. 
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Rule  188 — continued. 

In  cast  a Manager  employs  the  services  of  a Teacher  not  at  the  Appendix. 

in  receipt  of  salary  in  another  National  School , the  Teacher  gee^  n 
j . through  illness  must  provide  for  the  remuneration  of  such  F. 
yitute,  at  a rate  not  exceeding  the  salary  of  Third  Grade . It  substitmes. 

■■ Inhabit  that  in  such  cases  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
'Isiitute  should  he  defrayed  from  local  sources. 

1 jjnfcr  no  circumstance  will-  the  Commissioners  make  any  pay- 
ienf  for  such  substitute. 

This  regulation  only  applies  to  cases  where  a School  might  he 
for  a month  or  less  owing  to  the  illness  of  a Teacher, 
fd ) Shou  Id  the  illness  necessitate  a more  lengthened  absence  from 
tv  salary,  &c.,  wil  1 not  be  paid  for  the  additional  period  of  absence  unless 
substitute,  qualified  under  Rule  173,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  Teacher, 

« appointed. 

(e)  In  no  case  can  continuous  absence  owing  to  illness  he  sanctioned 
:tJr  a longer  period  than  six  months,  including  vacations. 

'(f)  Recurring  absences  of  a Teacher  on  account  of  illness  for  long  or  impairment 
ibrt  periods  will  he  regarded  as  impairment  of  the  Teacher's  efficiency.  ® ^ney 
(g  j Under  no  circumstances  can  a substitute  for  a paid  Monitor  be  illness. 

anctioned. 

(h)  The  Commissioners  cannot , as  a rule , recognise  the  service  of  a 
tbstitutefor  an  absent  Teacher  if  the  absence  is  owing  to  any  other  cause 
\an  personal  illness , or  attendance  at  a recognised  Training  College,  or 
i a special  course  of  Training  approved  by  them.  In  case  of  the 
forced  absence  of  a Teacher  from  the  School  under  medical  authority , in 
resequence  of  infectious  disease  in  his  or  her  family,  the  services  of  a 
Hhiitute  may  be  accepted  for  a period,  as  a rule,  not  exceeding  one 
month. 

(i.)  No  member  of  the  school  statf  can  be  allowed  to  take  Vacation. 
‘Vacation”  or  to  suspend  work  during  the  ordinary  period  of  operation 
if  the  School. 

189-  In  Schools  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Commissioners,  Absence  of 
he  period  for  which  salary,  &c.,  may  be  allowed  to  Teachers  when  ISher?001 
bsent  owing  to  illness,  &c.,  without  stoppage  of  pay,  will  be  determined 
»y  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and,  if  necessary,  the  Commissioners 
nil  employ  substitutes,  and  pay  them  for  a limited  period. 

190.  The  following  Practical  Rules  are  to  be  strictly  observed  by  practiCal  Rule 
the  Teachers  of  National  Schools  : — for  Teachers. 

I.  The  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  required  to  keep  the  following  Tablets 
suspended  conspicuously  in  their  school-rooms,  and  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  contents  : — (a)  The  General  Lesson,  the  principles 
contained  in  which  should  be  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  all  the  pupils  at  the  time  of 
combined  ordinary  instruction;  (6.)  The  Time  Table ; (c.)  The  Practical  Rales  for 
Teachers ; (d.)  The  Ten  Commandments  (if  desired ) ; (e.)  The  Religious  and  Secular 
Ins'ruclion  Tablet ; also  (in  pamphlet  form"),  (,/.)  The  Commissioners'  Rules  and 
Regulations;  and  (g.)  The  Price  List  of  Books,  Requisites,  and  Apparatus. 

II.  To  exclude  from  the  School,  except  at  hours  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruc- 
tion, all  Catechisms  and  Books  inculcating  peculiar  religious  opinions. 

III.  To  avoid  fairs,  markets,  and  meetings— but  above  all  political  meetings  of  School 
every  kind  ; to  abstain  from  controversy;  and  to  do  nothing  either  in  or  out  of  the  Records. 

School  which  might  have  a tendency  to  confine  it  to  any  denomination  of  children. 

IV.  (a.)  To  keep  the  Register,  Report  Book,  and  Rolls  accurately,  neatly,  and 
according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Board  ; and  to  enter  or  mark  in  the  two 
latter,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  Rule  6 (6),  each  day,  the  number  of  children 
in  actual  attendance.  (6.)  In  case  any  child  is  obliged  to  go  home  after  roll-call, 
ezce/i/  as  provided  for  in  Rule  6 (e),  and  before  the  School  is  dismissed,  the  child 
should  previously  enter  his  or  her  name  in  the  Leave  of  Absence  Book.  Should  the 
child  be  unable  to  write,  the  name  is  to  be  written  by  another  child,  and  not  by  any 
of  the  Teachers,  (c.)  All  attendances  or  half  attendances  that  are  incomplete  f3ee 
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' ' " [190JJ 

Rule  190 — continued. 

Rule  6 (c.)]  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  oalculatioa  of  average  at*,  a 
Absence  mark  once  entered  on  the  Rolls  is  not  to  be  erased  canluT'  W 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  (e.)  The  Commissioners  'also  SStJ*  * 
diatelv  after  roll-call  the  number  nrpspot  in  pnpli  ..i.  „n  ■ . re  U*at  i 


To  teach 
according  to 
approved 
methods. 


va.ccvr.j,  .u.rtcui  in«  uuuiubt  present  in  eacn  class  shall  be  written  • , UUI 

large  figures  on  a black  board  suspended  in  the  School,  and  gh.ii  1 * v m chalkn 
unt.l  next  meeting,  (fi)  The  Teaching  Staff  is  required  to  be  in  XVf  rubbed  °a 
School  half  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  on  the  Time  Table  for  t]‘  enQance  at  ll„ 
of  School  business  in  the  morning,  and  where  there  is  a separate  aftPr°m'nencenien| 

ten  minutes  before  the  commencement  of  that  meeting.  “ernoon  mee; 

V.  To  classify  the  children  in  accordance  with  the  Revised  Proaramm, . , a , 
National  School  Books ; to  teach  according  to  the  approved  methods  and 
diligently  to  tram  up  their  pupils  in  each  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  dent*  r . 
went  or  amount  of  proficiency  pointed  out  for  each  standard  respectively  inth iT"" 


Promotion  of 
cleanliness,  &c? 


Care  of  pupils 
during  School 
hours. 


Notice  to 
Inspector  of 
closing  of 
School. 


Attention  to 
ventilation  and 
heating  of 
school-room. 


VI.  To  observe  themselves,  and  to  impress  upon 
great  rule  of  . regularity  and  order — a time  and 
everything  in  its  proper  time  and  place. 


the  minds  of  their  pjp^  tkj 
a place  for  everything,  aJ 


VII.  To  promote  both  by  precept  and  example,  Cleanliness,  Neatnes,  andn. 

To  effect  this,  the  Teachers  must  set  an  example  of  cleanliness  and  uektnes^in  F 
own  persons,  and  in  the  state  and  general  appearance  of  their  Schools  tL. 
also  satisfy  themselves,  by  personal  inspection  every  morning,  that  the  'child™ 
had  their  hands  and  faces  washed,  their  hair  combed,  and  clothes  cleaned  md  - 
necessary,  mended.  The  school  apartments,  too,  must  he  swept  and  dusted’™!' 
evening;  and  white-washed  at  least  once  a year.  Should  the  Board  of  Wnrl.I 
engaged  in  repairing  or  improving  a Vested  School,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Teach.  ! 
the  School  to  facilitate  their  action  in  every  way. 


Vm.  To  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  morals  and  general  conduct  of  then 

pupds,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  Truth  Honwtv 

and  Politeness , the  duties  of  respect  to  superiors,  and  obedience  to  all  nersoit 
placed  in  authority  over  them,  p 


a JR  ev5nc.ey  regard  for  the  improvement  and  general  welfare  of  their  nunik 
to  treat  them  with  kindness  combined  with  firmness  ; and  to  aim  at  governing  their 
by  their  affections  and  reason,  rather  than  by  harshness  and  severitj’. 


X.  To  cultivate  kindly  and  affectionate  feelings  among  their  pupils ; to  discounten 
ance  quarrelling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  every  approach  to  vice. 

XI.  To  have  strict  care  over  the  pupils  during  the  entire  School  time.  Toactar 
are  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  allow  the  pupils  out  of  the  School  mini 
beyond  the  limit  over  which  official  care  of  them  can  be  efficiently  enmised 
Wliere  Assistants  are  employed,  they  also  are  responsible  for  this  duty.* 

XII.  To  record  in  the  Report  Book  of  the  School  all  receipts  of  School-fees  (when 
chargeable).  Subscriptions,  &c.,  and  the  amount  of  all  grants  made  by  the  Board 
as  well  as  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made,  whether  for  salaries,  premiums, 
or  other  payments;  also  the  amount  of  school  Requisites,  whether  Free  Grants  or 
purchased  Requisites. 


XIII.  To  take  strict  care  of  the  Free  Grants  of  Requisites  made  by  the  Board;  to 
keep _the  School  .constantly  supplied  with  School  Books  and  other  Requisites  approval 
by  the  Commissioners ; also  to  preserve  for  the  information  of  the  Inspectors,  tie 
imoicesof  Requisites.  Teachers  are  strictly  prohibited  from  using  in  their  Scliws 
any  Books,  &c.,  not  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  and  from  making  any  advans 
on  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  for  Books  or  other  Requisites. 

. ^Y’  •^ot\ce  8h°l|ld  Be  given  some  days  previously  to  the  Inspector  of  (J 
intended  closing  of  a School  for  Vacation  or  for  any  other  purpose ; and  when  i 
teacher  intends  resigning  or  removing  to  another  School,  he  should  intimate  E 
intention  to  the  Inspector  a month  at  least  before  his  removal  or  resignation,  ii 
order  that  the  latter  may  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  School,  and  reportinf 
upon  the  state  of  the  Premises,  Free  Equipment , School  Accounts,  &c.,  &c. 

XV.  To  attend  to  the  Ventilation  of  the  School : — I.  Immediately  after  enterinr 
the  room  in  the  morning;  II.  at  the  time  of  Roll  call;  III.  about  an  hour befoit 
the  School  breaks  up.  The  Ventilation  can  best  be  effected  by  lowering,  when 
practicable,  the  upper  part  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  admit  a thorough  passaged 
a.r  through  the  room.  To  see  that  School-room  is  properly  heated  in  winter, 

* (See,  however,  Rule  G (el) 
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■ a*  in  t Every  Teacher  is  required  to  receive  courteously  visitors  of  Appendix. 

191.  W , Ilio  rl»at  0„.~rr 


ii  dominations,  and  to  have  the  School  records  lying  upon  liis  desk,  section  n. 
i . I,  ^itors  are  permitted  to  examine,  (see  Rule  39  (a)),  including  JL 
1 'Daily  Report  Book  in  which  they  may  enter  such  remarks  as  they  Visitor.. 

1 fit  (6.)  Such  remarks  as  may  be  made  are  not  to  be  altered  or 
e0°j . aud  the  Inspector  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners 
JI* . ’0f  gtt0h  remarks  as  he  may  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
2l«  known  to  them. 

iqO  (a.)  The  Commissioners,  as  a rule,  will  not  correspond  directly  Correspondence 
•ft  Teachers  of  National  Schools.  ( b .)  Official  forms,  however,  may  be  wlth  Tea<*era- 
forwarded  direct  to  Teachers  from  the  National  Education  Office. 

<qo  U.)  Should  a Teacher  have  any  well-grounded  cause  of  complaint  Teaclwr's  right 
, S the  Manager  of  the  School,  such  Teacher  may  submit  a statement  of  ppea ' 
cf  fte  case  to  the  Inspector,  who,  after  due  inquiry,  if  necessary,  will 
refer  it  to  the  Board  for  consideration. 

(} ) Should  any  Teacher  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Inspector,  he  can  make  his  appeal  through  the  Manager  of  the  School, 
and  it  will  receive  attention  from  the  Commissioners ; or 
(c ) If  the  matter  of  complaint  should  affect  both  the  Manager  and 
fte  Inspector,  the  Teacher  is  then  at  liberty  to  submit  his  case  in  writing 
to  the  Commissioners,  who  will,  if  necessary,  direct  one  of  the  Chief 
Inspectors  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  it,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners. 

194.  (a.)  The  “ classification  ” of  Principal  Teachers  and  ( save  as  here ■ 
inaftei'  provided ) of  Assistant  Teachers , is  abolished  in  the  case  of  Teachers 
mi  dossed  before  1st  April,  1900. 

(i.)  All  Certificated  Principal  and  Assistant  National  Teachers  (except  Gradation 
tkeTmcters  of  Monastery  and  Convent  Schools,  paid  by  capitation  rate) 
art  divided  into  three  grades— the  first,  or  highest  grade,  containing  two 
sections. 

(c.)  Teachers  recognised  for  the  first  time  on  or  after  the  ls£  April,  1900. 
rank,  on  appointment,  in  the  Third  Grade  only. 

(d.)  The  number  of  Teachers  recognised  in  each  grade  above  the  Third 
Grade,  and  in  each  section  of  the  First  Grade , is  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Commissioners. 

(e.)  The  Commissioners  periodically  fill  vacancies  in  the  First  and  Second 
Grades  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  conditions. 

195.  (a).  The  system  of  promotion  by  examination  and  service,  hitherto  Promotion  and 

j ■ i t j j s n m z.  Examination  of 

m force,  is  abolished  for  alt  1 eactiers.  Teachers. 

(6.)  Annual  examinations  of  Teachers  {except  King's  Scholars , pro- 
msionally  recognised  Teachers,  Pupil  Teachers , and  Monitors)  are 
abolished. 

(c.)  In  future  a Teacher , on  leaving  a Training  College  and  having 
passed  the  final  examination , will  have  no  further  examinations  to  undergo. 

The  Training  Certificate  will  set  forth  the  attainments  and  specify  in  detail 
the  qualifications  of  a special  character,  if  any,  possessed  by  the  Teacher. 

(d.)  No  Teacher  appointed  for  the  first  time , on  or  after  the  Isi  April , ^^ttonsof 
1900,  is  eligible  for  promotion  beyond  the  Third  Grade  if  not  trained  in  romo  10n- 
a recognised  Training  College , unless  under  exceptional  circumstances  and 
by  special  order  of  the  Commissioners. 

(e.)  Teachers  in  the  service  before  the  1$£  April,  1900,  who  under  the  rules 
hitherto  in  force  were  not  required  to  be  trained  as  a condition  of  pro- 
motion to  First  Class,  continue  to  enjoy  a similar  privilege  with  regard 
to  gradation,  but  must  qualify  for  promotion  in  other  respects  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  conditions, 
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Appendix.  Rule  195 — continued . 


Section  n., 
F. 


Conditions  of 

promotion 

(continued). 


(/.)  No  Teacher  appointed  for  the  first  time,  on  or  after  the  1 
1900,  trained  or  untrained,  is  eligible  for  promotion' beyond  tl  iZU’ 
Grade  while  recognised  as  an  Assistant,  unless  under  excentin  l • ,rd 
stances  and  by  special  order  of  the  Commissioners.  V mTmWr 

{g.)  Promotion  from  a lower  to  a higher  grade , and  from  tl, . „„„  , , 
first  section,  of  the  highest  grade,  depends  on( i.)  training  • \ mn.  fa 

school;  (iii.)  ability  and  general  attainments;  (iy.)  „‘00}i 
seniority.  ' J J service;  (vy 

(h.)  No  Teacher  of  a school  in  which  the  average  attendance  ft,  a 
calendar  year  is  under  thirty,  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  Secon/Z  7 
(i.)  No  Teacher  of  a school  in  which  the  average  attendance  fora 
calendar  year  is under  fifty,  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  First  r,  7 
(j.)  No  'Leacher  of  a school  m which  the  average  attendance  foZti 
calendar  year  is  under  seventy,  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  il  c 
section  of  the  First  Grade.  ' v'omolwn  l°  the  first 

(k)  A Teacher  promoted  from  a lower  to  a higher  grade  receives  m m 
motion,  the  salary  fixed  for  the  grade  to  which  promoted,  but  without™' 
immediate  addition  of  Continued  Good  Service  Salary.  Teachers  ™ ? 
as  a rule,  remain  three  years  on  the  maximum  of  a grade  before  becomZa 
eligible  for  promotion  to  a higher  grade.  1 C mn9 

Ee-empioyment  (*■)  * Principal  Teachers  out  of  employment  for  a time  retain  their  re. 

Of  Teachers.  tive  grades,  provided  they  obtain  re-etnp/oynjt  within  a yZlZSs 

If  not  re-employed  within  a year,  the  Commissioners  determine  uihetha 
when  re-employed  as  Principals,  they  can  retain  their  former  grades  J 
m what  lower  grades  they  may  be  recognised,  respectively.  This  rernh 
hon  does  not  apply  to  Principals  who  may  be  dismissed  from  their  s'chooh 
foi  irregularities,  breaches  of  rule,  die.  Principal  Teachers  if  re-emplmiei 
as  Assistants  come  under  the  rules  applicable  to  Assistants  P V 

(m.)  Principal  Teachers  do  not  lose  the  grades  to  which  they  have  attained 
on  account  of  decline  m the  average  attendance  at  their  schools  but  their 
salaries  may  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  Rules. 


(Rule  196  omitted.) 


197-  The  promotions  of  Teachers  date  from  the  1st  April  of  tie 
calendar  year  m which  granted,  but  no  such  promotions  are  war- 
ranted unless  the  average  attendance  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
granted,  or  for  the  calendar  year  immediately  preceding  is  sufficient 
If  this  condition  as  to  average  attendance  is  not  satisfied  the  jot- 
motion  must  be  deferred  until  the  1st  January  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  average  is  sufficient.  y 


(Rule  198  omitted.) 
(Rule  199  omitted.) 


Nature  of 
payments. 


Section  XVI. — Incomes  of  Teachers,  &c. 


200-  (I.)  (a.)  The  incomes  of  Certificated  Teachers  of  Lay  National 
the  Board°nS1St  ^ 7 °f  1<>0al  1)aIments’  but  mainly  of  payments  by 


(5.)  The  local  payments,  where  available,  comprise  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  endowments,  or  School  fees  from  pupils.  In  soms 
instances  residences  are  provided  rent  free 


See  also  Rules  177  fi.)  and  («.),  and  1.78, 
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Rule  200 — continued.  Appendix. 

Ic.)  The  scales  of  School  fees,  if  any  are  chargeable  to  the  pupils,  are  Section  n., 
fixed  by  the  Managers  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  and  — 
cannot  be  altered  except  with  their  sanction  [Irish  Education  Act,  School  Fee*, 
s 18(1)]*  Such  fees  are  payable  to  the  Teachers  as  part  of  their  emolu- 
ments m*  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  engagements.  (See  Rule  54). 

(IT)  (a-)  A sPec^  ra^e  °f  Salary  ( called  the  Grade  Salary ) is  fixed  for  Grade  Salaries. 
each  grade  of  Teachers.  The  Grade  Salary  in  every  case  includes  the  corre- 
sponding Class  Salary  as  fixed  under  the  Rules  in  operation  in  the  year 
1892  and  also  20  per  cent,  additional  to  such  Glass  Salary.  ( Irish  Edu- 
cation Act , 1892,  4 th  Schedule.) 

(6.)  A special  scale  of  C ontinued  Good  Service  Salaries  is  also  arranged  Continued 
for  each  Grade  of  Teachers.  The  Grade  Salary  may  he  supplemented  by  salaries™06 
periodic  awards  of  Continued  Good  Service  Salary , according  to  the  scale 
of  such  Continued  Good  Service  Salary  arranged  for  the  Grade.  Awards 
of  Continued  Good  Service  Salary  may  be  made  to  Teachers  of  schools  with 
an  average  attendance  of  twenty  pupils  or  above,  when  the  Commissioners 
are  satisfied  that  the  work  done  in  the  school  is  satisfactory,  and  that 
reasonable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 

(c.)  The  following  are  the  rates  of  Grade  Salary  and  scales  of  Continued 
Good  Service  Salary  for  Teachers  in  schools  having  an  average  attendance 
of  twenty  pupils  or  upwards * The  grant  of  Continued  Good  Service 
Salary  is  made  triennially.  The  date  from  which  any  award  of 
Continued  Good  Service  Salary  may  be  made  is  determined  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
alter  the  rates  of  Grade  Salaries  and  the  scales  of  Continued  Good  Service 
Salaries  from  time  to  time  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury. 


Grade. 

Grade  Salary. 

Continued  Good  Service  Salary- 
Triennial  Increments. 

Increments.  Sr“mentL 

Maximum 
Income  exclusive 
of  Residual 
Capitation 
Grant, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

in. 

56 

7 

3 

771 

ii. 

87 

10 

2 

107  1 

p. 

117 

10 

1 

127  f 

i1. 

139 

12 

3 

175  J 

hi. 

44 

7 

3 

65] 

ii. 

73 

8 

2 

89  I 

Is. 

97 

8 

1 

105  [ 

p. 

114 

9 

3 

141 J 

Rates  of 
Salaries  and 
Increments 
(Principal 
Teacher*). 


Males. 


Females. 


(d.) 

. { SJSif J “ f ”t5. 


(2.)  Assistants  entitled  to 
Bonuses  under  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892,  . 


Males,  from  £56  to  £86. 
Females,  from  £44  to  £72  10s. 


Rates  of 
Salaries, 
(Assistants'. 


For  payments  to  Teachers  of  Schools  with  average  attendance  less  than  20  pupils, 

See  Rale  212. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
F. 

Payment  of 
Bonus. 


Capitation 

Grant 


Remuneration 
for  work 
done  during 
school  hours, 
and  for  extra 
instruction  of 
Monitors. 


Rule  200 — continued . 

The  increments  of  Continued  Good  Service  Salary  are  at  the  same  rat 
as  for  III.  Grade  Principals.  The  Bonus  is  awarded  when  it  becomes 
due  in  addition  to  the  increments  of  Continued  Good  Service  Salary 

Assistant  Teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  a recognised  Traini 
College  rank  as  “ Classed  higher  than  Third  Class  ” for  the  purposes  of 
the  Second  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  the  Irish  Education  Art 
1892. 


( e .)  A portion  of  the  total  State  Grants  available  for  the  vav- 
ment  of  Teachers’  incomes  is  allocated  as  cm  Annual  Capitation 
Grant  in  accordance  with  the  4 th  Schedule  to  the  Irish  Education  Act  of 
^ ono  ' 


The  distribution  of  the  Capitation  Grant  as  between  Principals  and 
Assistants  is  made  according  to  a scale  indicated  by  the  following 
examples : — . 


Average 
Attendance  at 
School. 

(3-15.) 

Number 

of 

Assistants. 

Share  of. Residual  Capitation  grant. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

- 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

59 

59 

60 

i 

60 

Nil. 





79 

i 

60 

19 





85 

i 

60 

25 





95 

2 

60 

35 

Nil. 



100 

2 

60 

35 

5 





120 

2 

60 

35 

25 





130 

2 

60 

35 

35 





131 

2 

61 

35 

35 





135 

2 

65 

35 

35 





139 

2 

69 

35 

35 





140 

3 

70 

35 

35 

Nil 

__ 

141 

3 

70 

35 

35 

1 



170 

3 

70 

35 

35 

30 



175 

3 

70 

35 

35 

35 



176 

3 

71 

35 

35 

35 

_ 

179 

3 

74 

35 

35 

35 



180 

3 

75 

35 

35 

35 

(f. ) The  incomes  granted  to  Teachers  are  their  remuneration  from  tht 
State  for  all  work  done  during  “ school-hours as  defined  in  Rule  9, 
except  where  otherwise  provided.  In  the  case  of  schools  having  the 
privilege  of  paid  Monitors,  the  State  incomes  must  also  cover  the  necessary 
extra  special  instruction  of  such  Monitors. 

(g.)  The  time  during  which  a Teacher  is  out  of  employment  does  not  count 
as  service  on  which  an  award  of  Continued  Good  Service  Salary  may  be 
based. 
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Rule  200 — continued. 

(h.)  Teachers  of  the  First  Grade  shall  not  have  their  salaries  reduced  on 
account  of  decline  in  the  average  attendance , unless  the  average  is  below 
thirty-five  for  one  calendar  year. 

(i.)  Teachers  of  the  Second  and  Third  Grades  shall  not  have  their  salaries 
reduced  on  account  of  a decline  in  the  average  attendance , unless  the 
average  is  below  twenty  for  one  calendar  year. 

(/.)  Should  the  decline  in  the  average  attendance  appear  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  due  to  a Teacher's  inefficiency , or  neglect  of  duty,  the 
salary  is  liable  to  reduction  at  any  time  irrespectively  of  the  numerical 
extent  of  the  decline. 

(k.)  The  income  of  any  Teacher  may  be  decreased  for  inefficiency  or  other 
sufficient  cause  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners. 

(1.)  Assistants  on  promotion  to  Frincipalships  receive  an  initial  income  of 
(1)  Grade  Salary,  or  of  (2)  Grade  Salary  and  Continued  Good  Service  incomes. 
Salary  combined,  equal  to  their  incomes  as  Assistants  under  one  or  other 
of  these  heads,  as  the  case  may  be. 

♦HI.  (a.)  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  in  the  service  before  the  ls£  incomes  of^ 
April,  1900,  are  awarded  incomes  under  the  new  regulations,  at  least  the  service 
equal  to  their  average  emoluments  under  the  old  regulations  from  State  ^fril°1.900 lst 
sources,  for  the  three  years  ended  on  the  31s£  March,  1900.  The  portions  of 
these  incomes,  consisting  of  Grade  Salary,  or  of  Grade  Salary  and  Continued 
Good  Service  Salary  combined , as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  personal  to  the 
Teachers  concerned,  and  may  be  retained  on  change  from  one  school  to 
another,  provided  (1)  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  school  to  which  a 
Teacher  changes,  is  sufficient  under  the  rules  to  warrant  a payment 
equal  to  the  personal  portion  of  the  income,  and  (2)  provided  that  there  is 
no  alteration  in  the  rank  of  the  Teacher  from  Principal  to  Assistant,  or 
from  Assistant  to  an  inferior  position,  owing  to  the  change  of  school. 

(b.)  If  the  average  is  not  sufficient  under  the  new  rules  to  warrant  the 
Teacher  s former  salary,  or  if  the  Teacher  is  reduced  in  rank,  the  Teacher 
will  be  awarded  such  lower  income  as  the  average  attendance  may  warrant, 
or  such  as  his  or  her  position  may  warrant,  provided  the  latter  income 
does  not  exceed  his  or  hen'  former  income  as  Principal. 

(c.)  Should,  however,  the  income  of  any  Teacher  ( exclusive  of  Residual 
Capitation  Grant),  awarded  under  the  rules,  be  higher  than  the  maximum  * 

Grade  Salary  and  the  maximum  Continued  Good  Service  Salary  combined , 
as  fixed  in  the  scales  of  salaries,  such  income  can  be  retained  on  change  of 
school,  provided  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  to  which  the  Teacher 
changes  is  not  less  than  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  which  the 
Teacher  has  left,  and  also  provided  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
schools  are  similar  as  regards  the  emoluments  of  the  teaching  staff's  taken 
into  consideration  when  fixing  the  incomes  on  the  3is£  March,  1900,  and, 
further,  provided  that  the  Teacher  is  employed  in  a similar  capacity  in  the 
school  to  which  transferred  to  that  in  which  the  Teacher  was  employed  in 
the  school  from  which  the  change  has  been  made.  If  these  conditions  are 
not  fulfilled,  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the  Teacher  on  change  of  school 
will  be  specially  determined  by  the  Commissioners. 

*Note. — In  the  case  of  Teachers  who  were  Candidates  for  promotion  at  the  annual 
examinations  of  1900,  o?’  who  had  entered  as  King's  Scholars  into  Training  Colleges  for 
the  year  of  training , 1899-1900,  special  consideration  will  he  given  to  any  promotion  in 
Classification  to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled , when  fixing  their  future  incomes  from 
the  State.  - 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 
F. 

Reduction  of 
salaries. 
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Rule  200 — continued. 

Appendix.  Principal  Teachers  in  the  service  before  the  lsi  April,  1900  wi'i 

seotion  II.,  retaining  their  present  classification,  come  for  financial  purposes  under  the 


F. 


new  system  of  gradation  and  consequent  emoluments  in  accordance  with  a 
tor  jSnirathe  mnditions  laid  down  in  the following  Sections. 
new  Grades.  . . 

Principal  {e.)  lor  J nncipal  Teachers  who  were  in  the  service  as  Principal  Ten.i* 

eac  ers  before  the,  ls£  of  April , 1900,  the  following  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  joining  the  new  Grades  : — 


(1.)  Principal  Teachers  of  any  Class  in  Schools  with  an  average 
attendance  of  10  but  under  20,  having  incomes  {exclusive  of 
Residual  Capitation  Grant)  less  than  the  Grade  Salary  assigned 
for  Third  Grade  Teachers , receive  as  an  initial  salary  from  the  Is* 
April , 1900,  the  Grade  Salary  so  assigned  for  Third  Grade 
Teachers. 


(2.)  Principal  Teachers  of  any  Class  having  incomes  less  than 
the  maximum  income  {exclusive  of  Residual  Capitation  Grant ) 
assigned  for  Third  Grade  Teachers, , are  eligible  for  an 
increase  q/  income  by  an  increment  or  by  increments , as  Continued 
Good  Service  Salary , or  otherwise,  to  the  maximum  limit  of  the 
scale  of  income  so  assigned  for  Third  Grade  Teachers. 

Provided  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  calendar  year 
in  the  schools  of  such  Classed  Teachers  is  not  less  than  20. 

(3.)  Principal  Teachers  of  the  First  or  Second  Glass  having 
incomes  less  than  the  maximum  income  {exclusive  of  Residual 
Capitation  Grant)  assigned  for  Second  Grade  Teachers,  an 
eligible  for  an  increase  of  income  by  an  increment  or  by  incre- 
ments, as  Continued  Good  Service  Salary , or  otherwise,  to  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  scale  of  income  so  assigned  for  Second 
Grade  Teachers. 

Provided  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  calendar  year 
in  the  schools  of  such  Classed  Teachers  is  not  less  than  30. 

(4.)  Principal  Teachers  of  the  First  Class  having  incomes  less 
than  the  maximum  income  {exekisive  of  Residual  Capitation 
Grant)  assigned  for  Second  Division  of  First  Grade  Teachers , 
are  eligible  for  an  increase  of  income  by  an  increment  or  by 
increments,  as  Continued  Good  Service  Salary,  or  otherwise,  to  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  scale  of  income  so  assigned  for  Second 
Division  of  First  Grade  Teachers. 

Provided  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  calendar  year 
in  the  Schools  of  such  Classed  Teachers  is  not  less  than  50. 

(5.)  Principal  Teachers  of  the  First  Division  of  First  Class 
having  incomes  less  than  the  maximum  income  {exclusive  of 
Residual  Capitation  Grant)  assigned  for  Teachers  of  the 
First  Division  of  First  Grade,  are  eligible  for  an  increase  of 
income  by  an  increment  or  by  increments , as  Continued  Good  Service 
Salary,  or  otherwise,  to  the  maximum  limit  of  the  scale  of  income 
so  assigned  for  Teachers  of  the  First  Division  of  the  First  Grade 

Provided  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  calendar  year 
in  the  schools  of  such  Classed  Teachers  is  not  less  than  70. 
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Rule  200 — continued , 

(f.)  Assistant  Teachers  in  the  service  before  the  ls£  April , 1900,  while  Appendix, 
retaining  their  Classification,  come,  for  financial  purposes,  under  the  new  section  EL, 
system  of  gradation  and  consequent  emolument,  in  accordance  with  the  F- 
following  conditions  : — Assistant 

If  such  Teachers  have  incomes  {exclusive  of  Residual  Capitation  Grant ) 

Uqher  than  the  maximum  limit  of  the  scale  of  incomes  assigned  for 
Assistant  Teachers,  they  may  retain  such  higher  income  as  personal  so 
long  as  they  remain  Assistants. 

If  such  Teachers  have  incomes  {exclusive  of  Residual  Capitation  Grant) 
less  than  the  maximum  limit  of  the  scale  of  incomes  assigned  for  Assistant 
Teachers,  they  are  eligible  for  an  increase  of  income  by  an  increment  or 
ly  increments,  or  otherwise , to  the  maximum  limit  of  such  scale  of 
incomes. 

(g.)  The  cases  of  Assistants  highly  classed  under  the  rules  hitherto  in  force, 
but  not  receiving  full  class  Salary,  may  be  specially  considered  on  their 
'promotion  to  Principalships. 

fi.)  Cases  in  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  any  of  the  rules 
in  this  Section  would  operate  inequitably,  will  be  specially  considered. 


(Rule  201  omitted.) 

(Rule  202  omitted.) 

203-  (a.)  Tlie  salaries  of  National  Teachers  are  payable  and  will  Dates  of^  ^ 
be  remitted  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  inffiSes!  ° 
each  year,  in  cases  where  the  School  Returns  have  been  received  in 
due  time,  and  where  there  are  no  irregularities  to  be  specially  dealt  with 
before  payment.  Should  the  15th  of  the  month  fall  on  a Sunday  the 
salaries  will  be  issued  on  the  16th. 

(b.)  Where  salaries  are  paid  by  quarterly  payments,  the  computation 
for  a broken  period  of  a quarter  is  made  with  reference  to  the  number  quarter.0  a 
of  days  in  that  quarter. 

(c.)  The  Commissioners  are  very  desirous  that  the  appointment  of  Changes 
Teachers  should  be  made  from  the  first  day  of  a quarter,  and  they  date  from  fir8t 
therefore  request  Managers  to  discourage  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  day  of  quarter 
except  at  the  end  of  a quarter. 

(d.)  Should  the  first  or  last  day  of  the  month  fall  on  a Saturday,  for 

or  Sunday,  or  recognised  holiday,  salary  will  be  allowed  for  such  Sunday,  or 
days.  holiday. 


(Rule  204  omitted.) 

(Rule  205 — Transferred  to  page  111) — [Rule  136  II.  {1.)]. 

206-  {a.)  To  warrant  a grant  of  salary  to  a second  Teacher  (Assistant,  ^ 

Male  or  Female),  the  School  must  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  Assistants6  °r 
at  least  60  pupils.  Salary  to  additional  Assistants  may  be  granted 
according  to  Scale.  (See  Rule  103.) 
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Rule  206 — continued. 

Appendix  . (6.)  gy0  new  Assistant  can  be  recognised  ( except  in  the  case  of  schools 
Section  II.,  aided  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  first  time)  unless  the  avera 
]a_  attendance  for  the  calendar  year  ending  on  the  3 1 st  December 
N^wSSnte  i™med™tely  Preceding  the  date  from  which  recognition  is  sought  arid 
' also  the  average  attendance  for  the  quarter  in  which  recognition  is 
sought,  are  sufficient  under  the  rules.  But  should  the  average  attendance 
for  the  calendar  year  ending  on  the  31s<  December,  during  which  an 
Assistant  is  appointed,  prove  sufficient  under  the  rules,  recognition  of 
such  Assistant  may  be  granted  from  the  date  on  which  recognition  is 
sought,  provided  the  average  attendance  for  the  quarter  in  which 
recognition  is  sought  is  su  fficient,  or,  in  case  the  average  for  such  quarter 
is  not  sufficient,  from  the  first  day  of  any  subsequent  quarter  in  which 
the  average  is  sufficient. 

Withdrawal  of  (c.)  In  the  case  of  schools  having  an  Assistant  Teacher,  or  more  than 
Assistants!  onf  Assistant  Teacher,  the  grant  for  an  Assistant  Teacher  will  not  be 
withdrawn  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  average  attendance,  until 
the  end  of  two  consecutive  quarters  of  insufficient  average  attendance. 

(d.)  Should  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  that 
the  insufficiency  of  the  average  attendance  was  due  to  epidemic  disease  or 
other  exceptional  cause , the  Commissioners  may  continue  the  grant  for 
an  additional  period,  not  exceeding  two  consecutive  quarters,  even  though 
the  average  attendance  for  these  additional  quarters  is  also  insufficient. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  the  grant  for  an  Assistant  be  continued  for  a 
longer  period  of  insufficient  attendance  than  four  consecutive  quarters 
and  it  must,  be  then  assumed  that  the  services  of  such  Assistant  are  no 
longer  required. 

(e.)  Assistants,  from  whom  recognition  has  been  withdrawn  on  account 
of  insufficient  average  attendance , cannot  be  again  recognised  except  on 
the  same  conditions  as  laid  down  for  new  Assistants  in  section  (6). 

(/.)  Temporary  and  exceptional  causes  should  be  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  Manager’s  Return  for  the  second  quarter,  in  which  the  reduction  in 
the  average  attendance  appears,  and  the  claim  for  the  continuance  of 
aid  should  be  sustained  by  Medical  or  other  Certificates. 

{ff.)  The  Buies  relating  to  the  average  attendance  required  to  warrant  the 
appointment  or  retention  of  Assistants  shall  be  regarded  as  in  operation 
from  the  1st  April,  1900  but  decisions  on  questions  of  average  attendance 
that  were  provisionally  made  by  the  Commissioners , before  the  time  these 
Buies  received  the  final  sanction  of  the  Government  and  the  Treasury, 
under  the  Buies  hitherto  in  operation,  or  under  interpretations  of  the  Rules 
hitherto  in  operation,  and  which  were  deemed  equitable  during  the 
transition  from  the  old  system  of  payments  to  the  new  system  of  payments, 
shall  be  deemed  as  valid  decisions. 

(Rule  207  omitted.) 

Junior  208.  Junior  Literary  Assistants  and  Workmistr esses  now  recognised , 

Assistants  and  rece^ve  a consolidated  salary  in  lieu  of  all  their  former  emoluments  from 
mistresses.  State.  No  new  appointments  can  be  sanctioned. 

(Rule  209  omitted.) 
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210.  In  cases  where  Schools  having  the  services  of  Junior  Literary  Appendix. 

Assistants  or  Workmistresses  fail  to  command,  for  two  consecutive  quarters,  Section  ll., 
the  requisite  average  attendance , Managers  must  be  prepared  for  the  £• 
nthdrawal  of  salary  under  similar  conditions  to  those  laid  down  in  the  Withdrawal  of 
mss  of  Assistants.  {See  Note  to  Rule  187.)  jSio?f°r 

Literary 

211.  (a.)  In  a rural  School  which  maintains  an  average  attendance  work- ntS  °l 
in  certain  months  of  the  year  sufficient  for  the  employment  of  one  mistresses. 
Assistant,  but  not  sufficient  in  the  other  months,  it  shall  be  competent  Assistants, 
for  the  Manager  to  appoint,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  a suitable 

person  to  act  as  “ Temporary  Assistant  ” ; and  such  Temporary  Assistant 
will  be  paid  Third  Grade  Salary , without  Capitation , for  those  months 
in  which  the  average  is  sufficient. 

(&.)  No  person  will  be  recognised  as  Temporary  Assistant  who  is 
not  certificated. 

(c.)  No  new  appointments  of  “ Temporary  Workmistresses  ” will  be 
sanctioned. 

212-  ( a .)  Teachers  of  small  schools , situated  on  the  mainland,  with  an  teachers  of 
average  attendance  under  10,  are  paid  a Capitation  Grant  of  £1  15s.  and  small  Schools. 
Residual  Capitation  Grant,  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance.  If 
such  schools  are  on  islands  remote  from  the  mainland,  the  teachers  may 
receive  a Capitation  Grant  of  £3  10s.  and  Residual  Capitation  Grant, 
for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance. 

(b.)  Teachers  of  small  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  10  but  under 
20  pupils,  are  paid  uniformly,  in  lieu  of  all  emoluments  from  the  Stole, 
at  the  salary  fixed  for  Female  Teachers  of  the  Third  Grade,  with 
Residual  Capitation  Grant,  but  are  not  entitled  to  Continued  Good 
Service  Salary.  It  is  desirable  that  Teachers  of  schools  with  averages 
from  10  to  19  pupils  should  be  women. 

(c.)  In  small  schools  of  from  10  to  19  pupils  in  which  men  were  employed 
as  Teachers  before  the  ls£  April,  1900,  such  Teachers  are  paid  a 
personal  income  equal  to  the  salary  fixed  for  Male  Teachers  of  the  Third 
Grade,  with  Annual  Capitation  Grant,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  charge 
of  the  schools. 

(d.)  If  a School  aided  under  section  (a)  has  an  average  attendance  of 
10  or  over  for  any  quarter,  the  Teacher  is  eligible  for  payment  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  section  (b)  for  such  quarter  only.  No  claim  can 
be  made  in  these  schools  on  account  of  reduction  of  the  average  attendance 
owing  to  exceptional  causes. 

(e.)  The  Capitation  Grant  under  this  rule  includes  the  ordinary 
Capitation  Grant  as  computed  under  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners , 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Education  Act  of  1892, 
augmented  by  3s.  6d.  as  provided  for  by  the  First  Clause  of  the  4 th 
Schedule  to  that  Act. 

(Rule  213  omitted.) 


Section  SYII, — Examination,  Organization,  and  Programme 
of  Day  National  Schools. 

214.  (a.)  The  individual  examination  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  schools  in  Inspection  and 
each  subject  of  the  Programme  is  abolished,  except  in  very  special  cases,  examma'ionp‘ 
and  the  payments  based  on  such  examinations — hitherto  known  as  Results 
Fees — are  abolished  in  all  cases. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
F. 

Annual 

Examination. 


Examination 
by  Managers. 


Managers’ 

Reports. 


Progress 

Table. 


Organization. 


Curriculum. 


Ordinary 

Subjects. 


Programmes 
may  be 
arranged  to 
Buit  localities. 


Optional  or 

Extra 

Branches. 


Rule  214 — continued. 

(b.)  A ll  schools  are  examined  fully,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  at  least  onct 
a year , but  the  examination  is  not  necessarily,  or  in  ordinary  cases  a 
individual  examination  of  all  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  annual 
examination,  the  schools  are  visited  and  inspected  as  often  as  the  Inspector 
may  deem  necessary,  or  the  time  at  his  disposal  permits. 

(c.)  The  Commissioners  consider  it  desirable  that,  in  addition  to  tht 
regular  examinations  by  Inspectors , Managers  should  make  arrangements 
for  holding  periodic  examinations  of  the  pupils,  at  which  the  parents  of  tht 
children  may  attend. 

(d.)  It  is  open  to  Local  Managers  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  uearh 
a Confidential  Report  on  each  National  Sohool  under  their  jurisdiction. 

(e.)  The  Principal  Teacher  of  each  school  is  required  to  furnish  to  tht 
Inspector,  through  the  Manager,  every  year , immediately  prior  to  tht 
annual  examination,  a “ Progress  ” Table,  showing  the  progress  made 
during  the  year,  by  the  pupils  individually,  and  in  cases  ivhere  there  has 
been  no  progress,  specifying  the  reasons.  This  Progress  Table  is  considered 
by  the  Commissioners  along  with  the  Reports  on  the  schools. 

(/. ) The  systems  of  School  Organization  hitherto  in  operation  are  not  now 
insisted  on.  Managers  and  Teachers  have  freedom  of  organization  under 
systems  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 

(g.)  The  Results  Programme  is  abolished.  The  Revised  Programme  it 
substituted  therefor. 

(li.')  The  ordinary  Bay  School  subjects  are  (1)  English  (including  as  sub- 
heads, Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Grammar,  and  Composition ), 
(2)  Arithmetic,  (3)  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Instruction,  (4)  Draw- 
ing, (5)  Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  Science,  (6)  Singing,  (7)  School 
Discipline  and  Physical  Drill,  and  in  Girls’  Schools  in  addition,  (8) 
Cookery  and  Laundry  Work,  (9)  Needlework.  Detailed  Syllabuses  in 
each  Day  School  subject,  are  issued  by  the  Commissioners.  Geography  and 
History  are  not  specified  as  Day  School  subjects  ; but  during  the  Reading 
Lesson  the  Teachers  are  expected  to  convey  a sufficient  knowledge  of  these 
subjects,  by  the  use  of  Literary,  Geographical , and  Historical  Reading 
Books. 

(i.)  Within  the  limits  of  the  curriculum  Managers  can,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioners,  arrange  the  Programmes  of  their  schools  so  as  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  localities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated. 

(j.)  The  Commissioners  sanction  Irish,  French,  Latin , Mathematics,  and 
Instrumental  Music , as  optional  branches  that  may  be  taught  in  all 
National  Schools,  and  that  may  be  taught  in  these  Schools  during  tht 
ordinary  school  hours,  provided  the  adequacy  of  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  Day  School  subjects  is  not  impaired  or  hampered  thereby. 

(k.)  Payment  for  approved  Extra  Branches  taught  outside  School  hours 
will  be  made  under  the  following  conditions  and  at  the  rates  specified 

Where  systematic  instruction  has  been  given  before  or  after  the  regular 
school  hours  at  least  once  a week  during  the  school  year,  and  that  such 
weekly  instruction  is  of  at  least  one  hour's  duration,  or  where  similar 
instruction  is  given  twice  a week,  each  lesson  being  of  half-an-hours 
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Buie  214 — continued.  Appendix, 

duration,  the  teacher,  if  approved  as  competent  by  the  Inspector,  may  Sectfon  H. 
receive  a fee  for  each  pupil  who  has  been  in  bon&  fide*  attendance  throughout  — - 

(he  course  in  a class  which  has  passed  the  tests  applied  by  the  Inspector  at 
end  of  the  course. 

The  fees  are  as  under  ; — 

Irish  Language, 

French  „ 

Latin  „ 

Mathematics, 

Instrumental  Music, 

Not  more  than  two  Extra  Branches  can  be  paid  for  without  special 
sanction  of  the  Board. 

The  programmes  in  the  Extra  Branches  are  not  obligatory.  The 
Commissioners  will  consider  other  programmes  which  Managers  may 
arrange  in  conference  with  the  Board's  Inspector,  *but  such  programmes 
must  not  be  of  less  scope  than  the  present  official  programmes. 

(Rule  215  omitted.) 

School  Grant  ( Irish  Education  Act,  1892). 

216.  The  following  are  Rules  for  Administering  the  Parliament-  Rules  for 
ary  School  Grant  under  the  18th  Section  and  4tli  Schedule  of  the  Irish  a min18  er  ng' 
Education  Act,  1892,  55  and  56  Viet.,  ch.  42  : — 

1.  The  average  rate  of  school-fees  for  the  year  1891  is  com- 
puted  by  taking  the  school-fees  received  during  that  year  for  cs  or 
subjects  taught  either  wholly  or  partly  within  the  ordinary  school 
hours  from  pupils  of  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  and  dividing 
those  fees  by  the  average  daily  attendance  for  that  year  of  pupils 
within  those  ages. 

2.  In  Schools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-fees  received  Free  Schools, 
from  children  of  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  during  the 

year  1891,  was  not  in  excess  of  six  shillings  for  each  child  of 
the  number  of  such  children  in  average  attendance,  no  school- 
fee  is  chargeable  to  any  such  child  for  any  subjects  taught  either 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

3.  School-fees  may  be  charged  to  pupils  of  15  years  of  age,  and  School  Fees : 

upwards.  jgjj1  char«e- 

Fees  may  also  be  charged  to  children  under  15  years  of  age  for 
Extra  or  Optional  Subjects  taught  wholly  outside  the  ordinary 
school  hours  ; but  under  no  circumstances  may  fees  for  Extra  or 
Optional  Subjects  be  charged  to  such  children  even  though  the 
instruction  is  given  wholly  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours,  if 
the  payment  is  to  be  a condition  of  admission  to  the  School. 

School*^- ^1.  tendance  means  attendance  for  at  least  100  days  at  a Day  National 
RhIpb  t Unn^ . School  Year,  and  at  75  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  meetings  required  by  the 
0 con*htute  a course  in  an  Extra  Branch. 


10s.  per  pupil. 
5s.  „ 

5s.  „ 

10s. 

5s. 


Fees  for 

Extra 

Branches. 
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Section  IL, 
F. 

Average 
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with  approval 
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44  Third  Class 
Salary  ” to 
Teachers  of 
Schools  with  20 
pupils  (3-15). 

Payment  of 
Residuo. 


Rule  216 — continued. 

4.  In  Schools  where  the  average  rate'of  school-fees,  during  the 
year  1891,  was  in  excess  of  six  shillings  for  each  child  of  the 
number  of  children  between  3 and  15  years  of  age,  in  average 
daily  attendance,  fees  may  be  charged  to  such  children  ; but  the 
total  amount  of  fees  shall  not  be  such  as  to  make  the  average 
rate  of  fees  for  all  children  in  average  attendance  at  the  School, 
exceed  for  any  year  the  amount  of  the  said  excess.  Fees  for 
any  subjects  taught  either  wholly  or  partly  within  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  are  held  to  be  school  fees  for  purposes  of  this 
Rule,  and  must  be  included  in  determining  the  average  rate 
charged. 

5.  In  respect  of  school  fees,  no  scale  of  fees  shall  be  altered 
or  fixed  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners.  And 
should  the  application  of  the  scale  sanctioned  for  any  School 
result  in  the  levy  of  an  average  fee  in  excess  of  the  authorized 
limit,  such  excess  should  be  refunded  to  the  parents  or 
guardians. 

6.  All  Schools  brought  into  connexion  as  National  Schools 
on  or  after  the  1st  January,  1892,  shall,  if  receiving  the  school 
grant,  be  free  of  school-fees  for  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  years 
of  age. 

7.  Evening  Schools  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  school 
grant. 

8.  Payment  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  existing  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  to  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils,  as  provided  in  the  First  Clause  of  the 
Fourth  Schedule,  viz.  : — 

(a.)  In  augmenting  by  20  per  centum  the  existing  rate 
of  class  salaries  of  Teachers  and  of  salaries  of  Assistant 
Teachers,  and 

(6.)  In  augmenting  by  Three  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  the 
Capitation  Grant  to  Schools  receiving  such  grants  and  not 
having  Teachers  paid  by  class  salaries ; the  latter  augment- 
ation to  be  an  augmentation  of  the  ordinary  Capitation 
Grants  as  computed  under  the  Rules  of  the  Commissioners, 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  respect  to 
average  daily  attendance. 

9.  (a.)  The  Bonuses  for  Assistants  under  the  Second  Clause 

of  the  Fourth  Schedule  are  to  be  annually  granted  to  a 
Assistants  of  five  years’  standing  or  over  who  are  classed  hig  er 
than  third  class.  . , 

(6.)  In  case  of  interrupted  service  as  Assistant,  if  the  peno 
of  interruption  be  spent  as  Principal  Teacher,  such  service  nay 
count  for  Bonus. 

10.  Schools  that  have  an  average  daily  attendance  °j 
twenty  and  under  thirty  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  yea*’s, 
age,  are  recognised  and  aided,  under  the  Third  Clause  o 
Fourth  Schedule,  as  Schools  entitled  to  “ third  class  salary, 

11.  The  payment  of  the  Residue  under  the  Fourth  Claus 
of  the  Fourth  Schedule  is  to  be  made  oil  the  average  a 
attendance,  computed  on  attendances  of  pupils  over  a 
under  15  years  of  age. 
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12.  The  Unit  of  Distribution  of  the  Residue  shall  be  found 
by  dividing  the  estimated  Residue  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the 
aggregate  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  over  3 and  under 
15  years  at  Schools  receiving  the  School  Grants. 

Fractions  of  a penny  to  be  omitted. 

13.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  Schools  receiving  the 
School  Grant  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  residual  Capitation 
Grant,  be  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  periods  to 
which  the  payments  respectively  relate. 

14.  (a.)  The  twenty  per  cent,  increase  under  the  First  Clause 
of  the  Fourth  Schedule  shall  be  computed  on  the  class-salary 
portion  of  the  salaries  of  Principals  and  Assistants  of  Model 
and  Practising  Schools. 

(b.)  The  Bonuses,  under  the  Second  Clause  of  the  Fourth 
Schedule,  shall  be  annually  granted  to  all  Assistants  in  such 
Schools  of  five  years’  service  and  over. 

(c.)  The  general  Rules  determining  the  average  rate  of 
excess-fee,  if  any,  shall  be  applied  in  the  case  of  these  Schools. 

(d.)  The  school  fees  of  Model  Schools  are  distributed  on  a basis 
specially  determined  by  the  G ommissioners. 

(Rule  217  omitted.) 

218,  1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  empowered 
to  allocate  to  the  Teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools  the  interest 
accruing  from  the  Private  Bequests’  Fund  in  premiums,  to  be  called 
“The  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums.”  Teachers  of  Model  Schools, 
Uonvent  Schools,  or  other  special  Schools  are  not  eligible  for  these 
premiums. 

2.  The  interest  from  the  accumulated  funds  available  for  premiums 
now  amounts  to  £80  a year,  and  this  sum  will  be  distributed  in 
premiums  of  £5  each — three  for  the  most  deserving  Principal  Teachers 
in  each  of  the  Circuits  every  fourth  year,  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions : - 

(a.)  That  the  average  attendance  and  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  are  satisfactory. 

W That  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed  in  the  higher 
standards. 

(c.)  That,  if  a Boys’  or  Mixed  School , taught  by  a Master  in  a 
rural  district , the  elements  of  the  sciences  underlying  agri- 
culture are  fairly  taught  to  the  boys  of  the  senior  standards  ; 
and,  if  a Girls’  School  ( rural  or  town),  needlework  is  carefully 
attended  to. 

(d.)  That  the  state  of  the  School  has  been  reported,  during  the 
previous  two  years,  as  satisfactory  in  respect  of  efficiency, 
moral  tone,  order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  school  accounts, 
supply  of  requisites,  and  observance  of  the  Board's  rules. 

3*  No  Teacher  will  be  eligible  for  a premium  twice  in  succession, 

f*  "p10  names  of  the  Teachers  to  whom  premiums  are  awarded  will  be 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board. 

(Rule  219  omitted.) 

L 2 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 
F. 

School  Grant. 

Unit  of 
Distribution. 
Definition  of 
“ A verago 
daily 

attendance.'’ 


Model  Schools 

Mode  of 
computing 
20  pe  rcont. 
inorease. 

Model  Schools. 

Bonuses  to 
Assistants. 

Model  Schools. 

Excess  fee. 


Carlislo  and 

Blake 

premiums. 
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Appendix. 

Section  IL, 
F. 

Gratuities  on 
retirement  to 
Teachors  who 
did  not  join 
the  Pension 
Scheme. 


Paid  Monitor!. 

Monitors  are 
selected  by 
Competitive 
Examination. 


Inspector  not 
to  recommend 
Candidate  to 
whom  Manager 
objects  or 
Teacher 
reasonably 
pbjectB. 


Section  XVIII.— Teachers’  Retiring  Gratuities  and  Pensions. 
(a.)  Old  System. 

220-  (a.)  Teachers  who,  being  in  the  service  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  National  School  Teachers  Act  of  1879  (42  &,  43  Viet 
cap.  74),  declined  to  submit  to  deduction  from  their  Salaries  for 
Pensions,  are  eligible  for  Retiring  Gratuities  from  the  Commissioners 
when,  from  old  age  or  infirmity,  obliged  to  retire.  ( b .)  The  gratuity  is 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  year’s  salary  (old  regulations)  [ augmented 
by  20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers,  and 
also  by  the  amount  of  the  bonus  (if  any)  under  the  Irish  Education 
Act  of  1892,  in  the  case  of  Assistant  Teachers ] from  the  Board,  for  ten 
years’  service,  (c.)  This  rate  is  subject  to  reduction. 

. 221.  (a.)  In  each  case  the  Gratuity  is  paid  only  with  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury.  ( b .)  Should  the  Teacher  die 
before  the  Retiring  Gratuity  has  been  granted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  (subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioner's 
of  H.  M.  Treasury)  no  payment  thereof  can  be  made  to  his  or  her 
representatives. 

(b.)  New  System  (Pensions  Act,  1879). 

For  Rules , &c.,  under  the  Act , see  Appendix. 


Section  XIX. — Paid  Monitors. 

222*  Paid  Monitors  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Inspectors,  who  are  to  select  them  by  com- 
petitive examination,  and,  as  a rule,  from  eligible  pupils  of  the  Schools 
in  which  they  are  to  be  employed. 

223.  The  primary  object  of  the  employment  of  Monitors  in  National 
Schools  being  to  prepare  young  persons  for  the  office  of  National 
Teacher,  Inspectors  are  prohibited  from  recommending  Candidates  for 
appointment  in  Schools  in  which  there  are  not  clear  grounds  for  antici- 
pating that  they  will  not  only  be  efficiently  instructed  in  the  subjects 
laid  down  in  the  Monitors’  Programme,  bu,t  also  carefully  trained  in 
School  Organization,  and  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  Teaching. 

( 224«  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
Schoolroom  and  the  premises  generally,  the  Furniture  and  School  -Ap 
paratus,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  accommodation. 

225.  The  Inspector,  before  recommending  the  appointment  of  a 
Monitor,  is  bound  to  confer  with  the  Manager  of  the  School  as  to  the 
character  and  general  suitability  of  the  candidate  whom  he  has  selected) 
and  he  is  prohibited  from  recommending  any  candidate  to  whom  the 
Manager  of  the  School  objects.  He  should  also  be  careful  not  to  select 
any  candidate  to  whom  the  Teacher  of  the  School  entertains  a reasonable 
find  well-founded  objection. 
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226,  (a-)  Candidates  for  Monitorship  must  be  persons  of  a sound  and  Appendix. 
healthy  constitution,  and  free  from  any  physical  defect  likely  to  impair  Section  H„ 
their  efficiency  as  Teachers.  ( b .)  A Registrar’s  certificate  of  date  of  F- 
birth — no  other  evidence  will  be  accepted , where  this  is  procurable  —and  Satisfactory 
a medical  certificate  of  good  health  must  be  furnished.  Evidence  of 

° Age  and  of 

good  health 
required. 

227-  Inspectors,  as  a rule,  should  recommend  for  appointment  as  Prescribed  age 
Monitors  pupils  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their  course  (i.e.  on  of  Candidates, 
the  1st  of  July),  shall  have  completed  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  age, 

and  shall  not  have  passed  their  sixteenth  year.  (Pupils  under  1 6 years 
of  age  can  obtain  a Registrar’s  certificate  of  date  of  birth  for  6c?.) 

Candidates  must  have  answered  satisfactorily  at  the  last  Examination 
in  the  Standard  in  which  they  were  presented,  which  should  not  be 
lower  than  the  fifth  Standard. 

228-  A Female  Monitor  will  not  be  appointed  (a.)  in  a Male  School  Female 

(unless  it  is  a Male  Infants’  School  or  Male  Infante ’ Department  under  Monitor  iii  a 
n i m i . ^ * hciiooi  under 

Demale  teachers),  or  Male  Teacher. 

(6.)  In  a Mixed  School  under  a Male  Teacher,  unless  (1)  she  is  a 
near  relative  of  the  Teacher,  or  (2)  there  is  in  the  School  a Female 
Teacher  who  will  either  he  charged  with  the  Monitor’s  extra  instruction 
or  will  always  be  present  thereat,  or  (3)  other  Female  Monitors  or 
pupils  or  some  respectable  female  be  present  during  the  entire  time 
devoted  to  such  extra  instruction. 

(c.)  A Female  Monitor  cannot  be  appointed  to  any  School  in  which 
there  is  not  adequate  provision  for  instruction  in  Needlework. 

(d.)  A Male  Monitor  will  not  be  appointed  or  recognised  in  a 
School  under  a Female  Principal. 


229-  (a.)  A Monitor  is  appointed  only  for  a particular  School,  and  Transfer  of  “Z 
cannot  be  transferred,  even  temporarily,  to  another  School  without  the  SSsSwSlto 
express  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  which  will  be  granted  only  under  another, 
exceptional  circumstances;  but  (6.)  where  a Gilds’  School  or  a Mixed 
School  is  associated  with  an  Infants’  School  in  the  same  premises,  the 
Manager  may  allow  the  female  Monitors  of  each  department  to  devote 
a P01'tion  of  their  time  to  teaching  and  practising  in  the  other  depart- 


230.  (a.)  Save  in  case  of  death  or  resignation  of  a Monitor,  or  of 
a Monitor  becoming  disqualified — in  any  of  which  events  appointments 
p .^ccessors  may  be  sanctioned  within  six  months  from  1st  of  July — 
aid  Monitors  are  appointed  only  from  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year, 
^ a ^ appointments  of  Monitors  shall  be  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of 
e conditions  hereinafter  specified  as  regards  good  conduct,  efficient 
ruction,  and  maintenance  of  sufficient  average  attendance  of  pupils. 


,^e  total  number  of  Monitors  that  the  Commissioners  are 
orized  to  maintain  is  strictly  limited. 

the°  \ ^ana^erS  -National  Schools  are  accordingly  to  understand  that 
ml  110  c^aam  to  the  appointment  of  Monitors  merely  on  the 
1111  the  conditions  specified  in  these  Rules  have  all  been  fulfilled. 
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Appendix.  Rule  230 — continued . 

Section  IX,  ( d .)  In  large  and  important  Schools  and  in  such  other  Schools  as  may 
— be  specially  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  training  of  Monitors. 
Paid  Monitors,  the  maximum  number  that  can  be  recognised  is  set  forth  in  the 
Maximum  following  scale  ; but  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  even  in 
number  that  such  Schools,  the  right  to  determine  whether  this  maximum  should  be 
Spotted.  sanctioned 

Average  Attendance.  Monitors. 

40  but  under  85,  . . . .1 

85  „ 130,  . 2 

130  „ 175  ....  3 

1 75  „ 220,  ....  4 

220  „ 265,  ....  5 

265  „ 310,  ....  6 

310  „ 355.  ...  7 

and  so  forth. 

Date  of  Ap-  _ (tf-)  All  appointments  of  Monitors  shall  count  in  respect  of  the  ful- 
pointraem.  tilment  of  their  Monitorial  Course  as  from  the  1st  of  July  in  the  year  of 
appointment. 

Monitor  may  be  (J.)  After  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  such  1st  of  July,  a 
an^dditionai  Monitor  may  be  continued  for  an  additional  period  of  two  years  in 
period.  Ordinary  National  Schools,  as  a rule  conducted  by  First  or  Second 

Conditions  of  Grade  or  Trained  Teachers,  and  in  Model,  Practising , Convent,  or 
a^ecomfperiod1.  ^°Pas*;ery  National  Schools,  provided — (1)  that  the  Monitor  has  passed 
creditably  at  the  third  year’s  examination,  and  (2)  that  the  School  in 
which  he  is  serving  is  in  every  respect  efficiently  conducted,  and  main- 
tains a sufficient  average  attendance. 


Scale  of 
Salaries. 


Qualifying 
attendance  for 
Monitors. 


(ff‘)  The  following  is  the  Scale  of  Salaries  : — 


Year  of  Service. 

Males. 

Females. 

First, 

. £5 

£5 

Second, 

6 

6 

Third, 

8 

8 

Fourth, 

. 12 

10 

Fifth, 

. 18 

16 

231.  1 he  School  for  which  a Monitor  is  recommended  must,  as  a 
general  rule,  exhibit  an  average  daily  attendance  of  not  less  than  forty 
pupils  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  ended  on  the  31s£  December , 
immediately  preceding  date  of  appointment. 


tion  for  un-  232-  N o service  as  Monitor  can  be  recognised  unless  the  appointment 
ServfcliSeC*  *S  formally  mac^e  by  the  Commissioners.  Salary  cannot  be  continued 
to  a Monitor  for  any  period  after  the  termination  of  his  Course. 

drawn  tf11'1  233-  (a.)  Should  a School  in  which  a Monitor  is  recognised  fail  to  com- 

attendance  falls  maud  the  requisite  average  daily  attendance,  salary  will,  as  a rule,  be 
scribed^6'  withdrawn  from  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  in  which  the  falling  ofl 

minimum.  appears,  unless  there  is  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  that 

the  reduction  was  due  to  temporary  and  exceptional  causes,  when  it 
may  be  further  continued . (The  case  of  Monitors  whose  final  exarain- 
may°betinent  a?ion  ia  aPproaching  may  be  specially  considered.)  ( b .)  The  Commis- 
oanceiied.  sioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  cancelling  the  appointment  ot 
a Monitor  whenever,  for  sufficient  reason,  they  may  see  fit  to  do  so. 
(See  Rule  239.) 
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234.  The  Inspector  recommending  the  appointment  of  a Monitor,  Appendix. 
must  certify  that  he  has  taken  care  to  explain  to  the  Teacher — Section  H, 


(1)  That  the  Teacher  will  not  be  permitted  to  employ  the  Further  con- 
Monitor  in  teaching  for  more  than  three  horn’s  each  day  ; Appointment. 


(2)  That  the  Teacher  will  have  to  instruct  the  Monitor  carefully 
along  with  the  pupils  of  the  School  during  the  remainder  of  the 
daily  school  time  ; and 


(3)  That  the  Teacher  will  be  bound  to  give  the  Monitor  extra 
instruction  regularly  in  the  Monitorial  course  for  at  least  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour  each  day  on  not  less  than  five  days  of  the 
week,  before  or  after  ordinary  school-hours,  or  for  half  an  hour  a 
day  on  five  days,  and  two  hours  on  Saturdays. 

235.  («•)  Paid  Monitors  may  be  examined  as  pupils  of  the  Schools  in  Monitors  may 
which  they  receive  the  prescribed  extra  and  school  instruction.  pupi£mMied,U 


(6.)  The  attendances  of  Monitors  are  to  be  recorded  daily  on  the  Aft^“^t°°g8t0 
Rolls,  and  to  be  included  in  calculating  the  average  daily  attendance  be  recorded, 
of  pupils. 

236-  Paid  Monitors,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  other  unavoid-  £^nation 
able  cause,  must  undergo  a yearly  examination  in  the  prescribed  courses. 

(For  Programme  see  Appendix.) 


237-  (a)  The  annual  examination  of  Monitors,  including  their  Yearly 
Special  Courses  for  their  first,  second,  third , and  fourth  years  of  service, 
will  be  held  in  their  Schools  at  the  Annual  School  Examinations,  and  on  third,  and 
each  occasion  the  Monitors  will  have  to  exhibit  to  the  Inspector  all  the  d^n ^sSaooi 

exercise  books  written  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the 
females  must  also  exhibit  specimens  of  their  needlework,  to  afford  proof 
that  due  attention  lias  been  given  to  the  branches  of  needlework  suited 
to  their  capacity. 

(b.)  The  final  examination  of  fifth  year  Monitors  will  he  held  at  Easter  Examination 


238-  Monitors  who  pass  their  final  examination  in  Column  1 of  the  1 

Revised  Programme  satisfactorily , and  who  complete  their  five  years' 
service,  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  Certificated  Assistants  in  National 
Schools.*  The  certificate  will  he  forfeited  unless  the  Monitor  shall  have 
leen  appointed  to  a Teachership  in  a National  School,  or  shall  have  been 
admitted  as  a King's  Scholar  to  a Training  College , within  three  years 
from,  the  termination  of  the  period  of  service  as  Monitor. 


239.  The  salary  granted  to  a Monitor  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  Monitor's 
time,  should  want  of  diligence,  of  efficiency,  or  of  good  conduct  on  the  “J  be 
part  of  the  Monitor,  or  any  other  circumstance,  render  such  a course 

desirable. 


240-  When  a vacancy  in  a Monitorship  occurs,  whether  before  or  on 
t e expiration  of  a Monitor’s  term  of  service,  it  does  not  necessarily 
ollow  that  a successor  will  be  appointed. 

*mJfe?itor8i.  who  atLendod  their  final  examination  at  Easter,  1902,  are  also  eligible  for 
and  rn»-  . t as  Assistants,  but  must  qualify  in  Manual  Instruction,  Elementary  Scienco 
jeot  Lessons,  and  Physical  Drill  before  being  granted  a Certificate. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
F. 


Expenses  of 
Candidates  at 
Annual 
Examination. 


241-  Payments  are  made  for  travelling  and  lodging  to  uncertifi 
cated  Teachers,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  Monitors,  &c.,  attending  the 
Annual  Examination,  under  the  following  conditions  : 8 

(a.)  Where  there  is  no  Railway,  or  other  public  conveyance 
to  the  place  of  examination,  the  actual  expenses  may  be 
allowed,  provided  the  total  cost  for  the  entire  journey  each 
way  does  not  exceed  2d.  per  statute  mile. 


(b.)  Where  there  is  a public  conveyance  available,  the  fare 
payable  thereby  is  allowed,  provided  the  total  cost  for  tho 
entire  journey  each  way  does  not  exceed  2d.  per  statute  mile. 

(c.)  For  Railway  journeys,  third  class  fare  only  is  allowed 
to  Males,  but.  second  class  tare  may  be  allowed  to  Females 
when  they  have  paid  it;  but  where  a return  ticket  can  be 
availed  of  the  cost  of  such  ticket  only  should  be  charged. 

( d .)  The  Lodging  Allowance  may  be  estimated  at  2s.  per 
night  (for  each  day  of  the  examination),  with  one  night  addi- 
tional when  the  School  is  situated  at  an  inconvenient  distance 
from  the  place  of  examination. 

(e.)  No  expenses  are  payable  when  the  S chool  is  under  four 
statute  miles  from  the  town  where  the  examination  is  held. 

(/•)  Persons  who  have  already  been  examined  for  certifi- 
cates, either  as  Teachers  or  Monitors,  are  not  entitled  to  any 
allowance. 

(g.)  No  expenses  will  be  paid  to  Candidates  for  Certificates 
of  Competency  to  teach  extra  subjects,  and  to  Candidates  for 
admission  to  Training  Colleges. 

Reid  Prizes.  242-  The  Trustees  of  the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  of 
Bombay,  who  bequeathed  £9,435  towards  the  advancement  of  education 
m the  County  Kerry  (his  native  county),  have  authorized  the  following 
Scheme  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Bequest  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  (See  also  Rule  167) : — 

Part  I.  During  the  five  years’  service  of  a Monitor  there  are  two 
Pimcipal  Examinations,  viz. : — one  in  the  Monitor’s  Third  Year  and  the 
other  at  Easter  in  the  Fifth  Year.  After  each  of  these  Examina- 
tions the  Reid  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  Six  best  answerers  of  each 
degree  of  service  amongst  the  Male  Monitors  of  the  National  Schools 
of  the  County  Kerry,  provided  that  the  answering  in  every  case  shall  be 
of  a satisfactory  character.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prizes  : — 


Scale  of  Prizes 
to  Monitors. 


(a.)  AT  END  OP  MONITOR’S 
OF  SERVICE : — 

First  Prize  . 

Second  „ . 

Third  „ 

Fourth  „ 

Fifth  ,, 

Sixth 


YEAR 

(6.)  AT  END  OF  MONITOR’S  PIFTH  Y 

of  service: — 

£20 

First  Prize 

£25 

18 

Second  „ 

22 

16 

Third  „ 

20 

14 

Fourth  „ 

18 

12 

Fifth  „ 

16 

10 

£90 

Sixth  „ 

14 

£115 
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Section  XX. — Miscellaneous.  Appendix. 

Pupils  of  Industrial  Schools  (certified  under  the  Industrial  Sectl-pnIL’ 
Schools  Act)  ATTENDING  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  and  NATIONAL  Pu^0f 
Teachers  serving  in  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  ^ustriai 
243  (a.)  The  accounts  of  the  attendance,  &c.,  of  Industrial  School 
pupils  must  be  perfectly  separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  ordinary  Amounts  of 
pupils  of  the  National  School.  Separate  registers,  roll  books,  and  daily  Attendance, &c. 
report  books  must  always  be  used.  mU8t  be  ept 

v6.)  The  attendances  of  the  certified  Industrial  School  pupils  must  be  Separate 
returned  by  the  Inspector,  in  a supplemental  report,  and  by  the  Manager,  JjSSSanoes 
in  the  School  returns,  separately  from  the  ordinary  pupils,  so  that 
payment  may  not  be  made  by  the  National  Education  Board  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Industrial  School  pupils — such  payment  being  made 
directly  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Department. 

(c.)  It  seems  very  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  Indus-  p“d“,8gtrti”1be 
trial  pupils  attending  a National  School  should  be  instructed  in  precisely  instructed^ 
the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  day  pupils,  because  it  would  seriously  same  manner  as 
interfere  with  the  organization  and  working  of  the  School,  and  greatly  ordinaryI>upll?' 
embarrass  both  Teachers  and  Inspectors  if  the  former  class  of  pupils  were 
taught  according  to  a programme  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  case 
of  the  latter. 

(d.)  The  Industrial  School  pupils  are  to  be  examined  at  each  Arrangements 
inspection,  and  it  is  considered  desirable  that  such  pupils,  provided 
they  have  been  regularly  instructed  along  with  the  ordinary  day  pupils,  trial  Pupils, 
and  in  the  same  programme,  should  not  be  examined  separately  At 
the  examination  their  names  should  be  entered  on  a separate  Progress 
Table,  but  there  should  be  no  difference  made  in  the  actual  exam- 
ination. They  should  be  examined  simultaneously  with  the  day 
pupils. 

(e.)  Certificated  National  Teachers  serving  in  Reformatory  and  Reformatory 
Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland  are  regarded , and  have  the  same  pnvi-  and  Industrial 
as  Certificated  National  Teachers  serving  m Workhouse  Sadlers. 
national  Schools,  ‘provided  the  curriculum  in  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the  curriculum  in 
National  Schools. 


Half-time  Pupils  attending  National  Schools.  Hau-time 

244.  The  following  attendances  are  sufficient  for  pupils  who  attend  P“P*J8- 
-National  Schools  for  half-time,  viz. : — 

200  days  of  2 hours  a day.  ^ Attendances. 

135  days  of  3 hours  a day. 

100  days  of  4 hours  each  day.  1 
80  days  of  5 hours  each  day.  | 

66  days  of  6 hours  each  day.  J 

The  leachers  shall  adopt  such  a system  of  marking  half-time  pupils 
T 0 a^en(l  for  more  than  four  hours,  as  will  afford  a means  of  check  on 

tbe  accuracy  of  the  records. 

n case  °f  Schools  having  two  meetings  in  the  day  the  following  schools  having 
arrangement  applies  : two  meetings 

200  attendances  of  2 hours  each, 

# 135  attendances  of  3 hours  each, 

be  include,]16  mQ8t  be  two  or  more  complete  hours.  Fractions  of  an  hour  cannot 
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F. 

Provisions  of 
Factory  and 
Workshop  Act, 
1S78. 

Children 
employed  in 
Factories. 
Attendance  at 
School. 


Definition  of 
“an  attend- 
ance " in 
Factory  Act, 
1878. 


Employment  of 
young  persons 
in  Factories. 

Certificates  of 
proficiency  or 
previous  due 
attendance. 


Instructions  to 
Inspectors. 


Examination 
for  certificates 
of  proficiency. 


Rule  244 — continued. 

Note. — The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  provides  as  follows 

Section  23. — The  parent  of  a child  employed  in  a factory  or  in  a 
workshop,  shall  cause  that  child  to  attend  some  recognised  efficient 
School  (which  School  may  be  selected  by  such  parent)  as  follows 

(1.)  The  child,  when  employed  in  a morning  or  afternoon  set,  shall 
in  every  week  during  any  part  of  which  he  is  so  employed,  be 
caused  to  attend  on  each  work  day  for  at  least  one  attendance; 
and 

(2.)  The  child,  when  employed  on  the  alternate  day  system,  shall 
on  each  work  day  preceding  each  day  of  employment  in  the 
factory  or  workshop,  be  caused  to  attend  for  at  least  two 
attendances ; 

(3.)  An  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  an 
attendance  as  defined  for  the  time  being  by  a Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  and  be 
between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the 
evening. 

Section  106. — In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland 

(5.)  Any  act  authorized  to  be  done  or  consent  required  to  be  given 
by  the  Education  Department  under  this  Act  shall  be  done 
and  given  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland, 
acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland. 

On  the  1st  March,  1879,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Privy'  Council,  consented  to  and  approved  of  an 
order  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Assheton  Cross,  a Secretary  of 
State,  which  order  declared  inter  alia  that  “an  attendance  for  the 
purposes  of  the  23  rd  section  of  the  said  Act  shall  mean  and  is  hereby 
defined  to  be  an  attendance  for  instruction  in  secular  subjects  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  hours.” 

Children  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  Factory  Act. 

1.  The  26th  section  of  the  Factory  Act,  1878  (41  Vic.,  ch.  16), 

provides  that  when  a child  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  has  obtained 
from  a person  authorized  by  the  Education  Department  a certificate  of 
having  attained  such  standard  of  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  or  such  standard  of  previous  due  attendance  at  a certified 
efficient  school  . . . that  child  shall  be  deemed  a young  person  for 

the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

2.  Inspectors  are  required  to  see  that  Certificates  under  the  Act 
are  issued  in  the  cases  contemplated  by  the  26th  Section  above  re’ 
ferred  to. 

3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have 
issued  the  following  instructions  to  their  Inspectors,  viz. : — 

(a.)  That  they  take  care  that  the  Teachers  of  National  Schools 
in  localities  in  which  factories  are  situated,  shall  be  informed 
as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Education  Section  of  foe 
Factory  Act. 

(6.)  That  such  Teachers  be  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Inspector, 
at  least  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  date  appointed  for  tie 
Annual  Examination  of  their  Schools,  if  any  of  their  pupbj 
or  others  entitled,  have  signified  their  desire  to  be  Examined 
with  a view  to  obtaining  “ Certificates  ” under  the  Act. 
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( c .)  That  upon  receipt  of  this  information  the  Inspectors  shall 
transmit  to  them  forms  of  Notice  and  “ Examination 
Schedule.”  The  latter  should  be  prepared  by  the  Teacher,  in 
duplicate,  at  the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  Progress  Table , 
and  should  contain  the  names  of  all  those  referred  to  at 
par.  (b.) 

(d.)  That  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  had  given  the  necessary  number 
of  attendances,  their  names  should  also  be  entered  on  the  Progress 
Table , etc.,  and  the  Teacher  required  to  transcribe  on  the 
Progress  Table  the  proper  form  of  authorization,  which  should 
be  signed  by  the  Inspector  before  transmitting  such  Table 
to  the  National  Education  Office.  The  Duplicate  of  the 
“ Examination  Schedule ” should  be  returned  to  the  Teacher  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Progress  Table  is  transmitted  to  the 
Office. 

[e.)  That  Certificate  books  shall  be  supplied  to  Schools  through  the  c 
Inspectors,  as  occasion  may  require ; and  thaff  the  blocks  be  1 
preserved  by  the  Teachers  as  School  Records. 

The  Inspectors  of  National  Schools  are  required  to  co-operate  in  every  u 
way  in  their  power  with  the  Sub-Inspectors  of  Factories  in  Ireland,  I 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  are  ^ 
fully  complied  with.  o 

The  Inspector  after  his  yearly  visit  to  a School,  will  grant  such  certificates  I 
as  may  be  required  for  scholars  who  have  reached  the  standard  prescribed  by  or  C 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  Act  for  regulating  the  education  of  children 
employed  in  labour. 

Ihe  Inspector  may  depute  his  Assistant,  or  the  Certificated  Teacher  of  the 
school,  to  sign  these  certificates. 

ertificates  will  be  issued  for  those  scholars  only  who  pass  in  all  the 

ree  subjects  in  the  prescribed  standard,  or  in  a higher  standard. 

or  the  purpose  of  granting  these  certificates,  the  Inspector,  or  his 
Assistant.,  will  examine 

(«■)  Scholars  in  the  School,  whether  they  have  made  1 00  attendances  or  not. 

(k)  ^^er  children,  not  being  Scholars  in  the  School  (allowed  by  the  Manager 
to  attend")  on  the  day  of  Inspection. 

or![^erefS  no.  School  under  inspection  at  which  the  children  of  any  parish,  j 
tendf^  °* f°r  whom  certificates  are  required,  can  conveniently  at-  1 
anvn°r  exam‘natl0n’  application  for  a special  examination  may  be  made  by  c 
re^lafions111^1,68^^  ^ Procur*nS  suc^  certificates,  subject  to  the  following  jj 

I 

(“•)  The  application  shall  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  for  the  district  not  less  i 
than  14  days  before  the  date  at  which  it  is  desired  that  the  examin- 
ation should  be  held. 

' ^ aPphcant  must  specify  the  number  of  children  (not  less  than  15), 
to  be  presented  for  examination,  and  must  undertake — 

lhat  all  children  within  the  parish,  or  group  of  parishes,  for 
whom  certificates  are  needed,  will  be  summoned  to  and  allowed 
to  attend  the  examination  ; and 
That  a convenient  room  will  be  provided  for  the  examination 

The  at  SUCk  ant^  k°ur  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Inspector. 
wnducUhe^0*11^  ™USt  sa^fy  the  Inspector  that  he  is  a proper  person  to 
tion  the  cerPfi8  * mai7.  Proceedings,  and,  if  necessary,  to  receive  for  distribu- 
1 cates  which  may  be  granted  after  examination. 


Section  IL, 
F. 


Certificate 

Books. 


Issue  of 
Certificates. 
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Section  II., 
F. 

Boarded-out 

Pauper 

Children. 

Attendance 
at  National 
School. 

Attendance  at 
other  School. 


1 t EeS"Jation>  concerning  boarded-out  pauper  children,  ado»W 

TeaohprS  S,chool“h^rsj  and  a certificate  of  such  attendance,  signed  by S 
Teacher  and  showing  the  days  of  absence,  shall  be  given  to  the  Relieving  Officer 

shall  Ss°exam?rvded  if  the  TSoh°o1  be  not  a National  School  the  child 
Fd  ,c„t-  exa“lned  ann“aHy  V an  Inspector  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 

reported  tot:  Boa“  Sia^1^’  “nd 


Examination  of 
children  not 
attending  a 
National 
School. 


. , Commissioners  have  intimated  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  wrth^regard  to  boarded-out”  pauper  pupils  attending  Schools  that 
??e  ^atlonal.  their  Inspectors  will  be  prepared  to  examine  them  at 
the  W orkhouse  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  them 


■ iA1j°j  tta  -he  .InsPeotor  wiU  g^e  at  least  one  month’s  notice  of  his 
intended  examination,  when  it  will  be  for  tbe  Poor  Law  authorities  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  “boarded-out”  children;  and  that  the  In- 
sector  will,  in  each  case,  leave  an  abstract  of  the  answering  of  each  of 
the  chridren  with  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  in  which  the  cvnmin,. 
tion  is  held. 


^ •1f.arly  8111  tlM!  Workhouses  have  National  schools  attached  to 
„1S  PresurQed  that  in  many  cases  Inspectors  will  have  the  oppor- 
trinity  of  examining  the  children  referred  to  along  with  the  Workhouse 
pupils  at  the  Annual  Inspection. 

(Rule  246  omitted). 


A.  R.  HAMILTON, 1 
P.  E.  LEMASS,  / 


Secretaries. 


Office  of  National  Education, 

Marlborough-street,  Dublin, 
May,  1902. 
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Absence  Book  (pupil’s),  Leave  of — rule  as  to  use  [190  IV.  6.]. 

„ mark  (pupil’s) — not  to  be  erased  or  cancelled  [190  IV.  d.]. 

Absences  of  Teachers  from  School  (Illness,  &c.) — salary  regulations  [188]. 

„ ,,  „ Arrangements  should  be  made  to  prevent 

School  being  closed  [188  (6)]. 

Accounts — 

Attendances,  entering  of  [6  190,  IV.  a.]. 

,,  Incomplete;  not  counted  [19U  IV.  c.]. 

,,  Monitors’ — reckoned  with  those  of  pupils  [235  6.]. 

Average  attendance — calculation  of  [102  (e)]. 

„ ,,  excluded  days  [102  (A)]. 

Books  open  to  visitors  [39],  [191]. 

Industrial  Schools  Act  pupils— separate  records  [243  (a)] 

Manager  to  examine  and  certify  Quarterly  Returns  [58  (a)]. 

School-fees  and  Board’s  grants  to  be  recorded  [190  XII.]. 

' Training  College— audit  by  Financial  Assistant  Secretary  [164  (e)], 

Age. — King’s  Scholar  [161,  3 (a)]. 

•.Monitor — 13  to  16  at  appointment  [227]. 

,,  Registrar’s  Certificate  necessary  [226  (5)  and  227]. 

: l’upil — Limits  for  enrolment  as  Infant  [102  (a)]. 

„ Name  to  be  removed  from  Rolls  at  18  years  of  age  [102  (6)]. 

: Teacher — appointment  [177]. 

„ Evidence  required  [176  (a)]. 

Agreements — Caretaker’s  agreement  in  case  of  Official  Residence  [89]. 

„ Entered  into  between  Manager  and  Teacher  [54  and  55  (6)]. 

„ With  locum  tenens  Teacher— not  necessary  [175]. 

Applicant — original — recognised  as  Patron,  unless  he  otherwise  specifies  [43]. 
Application  for  aid  to  establish  a National  School  [95] 

Inspector  to  communicate  with  Clergymen,  «fcc.,  of  neighbourhood  [64]. 
Inspector  to  have  interview  with  Applicant  [64]. 

Appointment  of  Manager,  Teacher,  Monitor,  &c. — See  Manager,  Teacher, 
Monitor,  &c. 

Assistants : Age  [177]. 

: Bonus  [200,  II.  (dj,  216,  9 (a)]. 

: Female,  required  in  Mixed  School  with  principal  a Master  [186].^ 

: „ ineligible  for  Boys’ School,  unless  Infant  Boys’  School  [185  (c)]. 

: Graduate  of  University  may  be  appointed  [173  d] 

: Male  Assistant  not  appointed  where  Female  Principal  [185  (e)]. 

: Salaries  [200  II.  (d)],  and  [III.  (/)]. 

,,  in  Model  Schools  [115]. 

: School  Attendance — at  least  60  required  [206  (a)]. 

„ —if  insufficient,  grant  cancelled  [206  (c)  and  (d)]. 
„ „ — Scale  [103]. 

See  also  generally  under  word  Teacher. 

: Junior  Literary — appointments  now  discontinued  [208]. 

: Lay,  in  Convent  Schools— must  be  Certificated  Teachers  [133  (c)]. 

: „ unless  serving  before  July,  1890  [134]. 

: Temporary — conditions  of  grant  [211  (a)  and  (6)]. 

Attendance : 

Average  attendance — method  of  calculating  [102(e)]. 

„ „ Reduction  in — special  provision  as  to  payment  in  case  of 

Convent  Capitation  School  [136,  II.  (/)]. 

„ „ Affects  Grade  Salary  [200,  II.  (A),  (*)]. 

A minimum  of  20  general  rule  for  any  grants  [102]. 

Island  Schools  with  less  than  10 — Teachers’  Salaries  [212  («)]. 

Modified  Grants  for  less  than  20  in  certain  other  cases  [212]. 

Number  required  for  grant  ot  Salary  to 
Assistant  [206  (a)]. 

Evening  School  [139  (/)]. 

Monitor  [230  (d)]. 

Workmistress  [187]. 

when  insufficient— grant  cancelled  [206  (c),  210]. 

— Temporary  and  exceptional  depression,  epidemics,  &c.,  provided 
for  [136  II.  (0,  206  (d),  210]. 

Teaching  Staff  [190  IV.  (/)]. 

Pupils — Incomplete — not  to  be  taken  credit  for  [6  (c),  190  IV.  (c)]. 
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Attendance — continued. 

Pupils— Entering  of  [6  (5),  190  IY.  (a)]. 

” Regulations  as  to  going  home  for  Dinner  [6  (e)]. 

Bible  (reading  of,  in  School) — Rules  relating  to  [22,  23]. 

Board  of  Works.— See  Loans,  Residence,  Vested  School,  die. 

Bonus— Salaries  of  Assistants  with  [200,  II.  (d),  216,  9 fa)! 

Diploma  [163].  v J 

Books  : Aid  towards  supply  of  [92,  108,  137]. 

»>  ii  for  National  Schools  only  [107  (c)] 

» „ for  Workhouse  National*Schools  [1371. 

Transit  carriage  free  [108  (A)]. 

An  adequate  School  stock  to  be  kept  up  [107  (a)]. 

Teacher  to  charge  pupils  no  profit  on  Sale  of  [108  ( b .)  190  XIII.]. 
Board  List  Books — compulsory  [104  (a)]. 

Religious  Instruction — see  under  Religious  Instruction. 
Withdrawal  of,  from  Board’s  List— Lord  Lieutenant  first  com- 
municated  with  [5]. 

Building  Aid — See  Loans,  Residence,  Vested  School 
Capitation—  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools— Rates  of  [136,  II.] 

„ Residual  I.  E.  Act.  —See  under  Residual  Capitation  Grant. 

„ Special  provision  as  to  payment,  when  average  reduced  [136,11  (7)] 

„ Schools  with  small  attendance  [212  (a)]. 

Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums — Regulations  [2 1 8]. 

Catechetical  Instruction— comes  under  Religious  Instruction  Rules  [23]. 

Rule  when  Teacher  and  pupil  both  Protestant  [27]. 

Cleanliness  of  Pupils,  &c inculcated  [190,  VII.]. 

Clergy— Co-operation  with  Laity  desired  in  conducting  National  Schools  [2i. 
Clergymen — ineligible  for  Teachersliip  of  Day  National  Schools  [171], 

neighbouring,  to  be  communicated  with  by  Inspector  when 
application  made  for  aid  to  establish  National  School  [64]. 
Religious  Instruction  : access  to  Vested  School  [20]. 

» » Opportunity  in  Model  School,  separate 

apartment  [112]. 

’ / Rule  of  succession  to  Patronship  [51]. 

Commissioners  or  .their  Officers  may  visit  Schools  at  any  time  t3]. 

Committee  (School)— Possesses  powers  of  Patron  [45  (a)]. 

Should  appoint  a Manager  [52]. 

„ 4.  , „ Teacher  may  not  be  member  or  officer  of  [45  (&)]. 

Continued  Good  Service  Salary — Scales  of  [200  II  (c)]. 

Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools: 

: Capitation  Grant  or  Salary  System,  alternative  [136, 1.  and  II.], 

(but  Grants  to  new  Monastery  Schools  onl\'  on  latter 
. . principle  [136,  III.]). 

— Capitation  Grant  System : 

On  average  attendance  [136,  II.  (a),  &c.]. 

Adequate  Staff  required  [133  (5),  135,  I.]. 

^anoo<!r^*'Ca*;e^  Assistants  may  be  employed  by  Conductors 
[133  (o.)]. 

Rates  of  Capitation  Grant  [136,  II.  (c),  ( d ),  (e)]. 

— NaZary%T/cmPr°ViSi0naS  t0  payment  when  average  reduced  [136,  II.  (Z)]. 

Same  conditions  as  in  Ordinary  Schools  [1 36  (I.)]. 

—Ineligible,  like  Model  Schools,  &c.,  for  Carlisle  Premium  [218]. 
Correspondence  with  Commissioners— a duty  of  Manager  [44  (d)\ 

Day  School — subjects  that  may  be  taught  [214  ( A),  ( i ) (J)]. 

Deceased  Teachers— Payment  of  Salary,  &c.,  to  next-of-kin  on  Declaration  [58(A)]. 

” . u Retiring  Gratuities  [22 1 (6)]. 

Denominational  Emblems  and  Symbols— Nee  Emblems. 

„ Title  for  School  or  inscription  not  sanctioned  [12]. 

denominations— Co-operation  of  different  religious  denominations  desired  [2]. 

■p,.  » Modified  Grants  for  small  schools  in  certain  cases  [91  (a)], 

dinner— Regulations  as  to  allowing  pupils  home  for  [6  (e)l. 

Diploma. of  King’s  Scholar — See  Training  Colleges. 

Dismissal — See  under  Teacher  and  Monitor. 

Drawing — Equipment  Grants  for  [109]. 

Dressmaking  and  Cutting-out,  required  of  Female  Teachers  [1741. 

ec  ions  Teachers  must  not  take  part  in,  except  to  vote,  or  (being  employed 
by  Sheriff),  to  act  as  Presiding  Officer  at  Polling  Booth,  or  as 
Polling  Clerk  [181].  * 1 
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Elections — School-rooms  may  be  used  as  Polling  Booths  [36]. 

Elementary  Science — Equipment  Grants  for  [109].  ' n«n 

Emblems,  denominational — contrary  to  rule  during  united  instruct  [ ]• 

Lm  Diems,  u ^ ^ exterior  of  School  buildings— Commissioners  will 

not  in  future  grant  aid  [13]. 

„ political — prohibited  in  and  on  National  Schools  [37]. 

Epidemic,  &c.,  reducing  School  attendance  : . - . rioe  tt  ny\ 

Monastery  and  Convent  Capitation  Schools— Provision  for  [136,  II.  (OJ. 
Salary  of  Assistant  continued  [206  (d)].  r9im 

Salary  of  Junior  Literary  Assistant  or  Workmistresa  continued  [ 0], 

Equipment  Grants— regulations  as  to  [109]. 

Evening  Schools:  Regulations  as  to  [139,  140] . in  verv 

Examination  : Pupils— Individual  examination  abolished,  except 

special  cases  [214  (a)] 

: Schools— Fully  examined  once  a year  [214  (6)]. 

: Teachers— Examination  for  promotion  abolished  Lido  (a) j. 

(See  also  under  Monitor,  Training,  &c.) 

Extern  Class— Training  Colleges[162(6)J.  . ri28I 

Extern  Pupil  Teachers  (Model  Sebools)-allowanca for  board  Sc.  L12SJ- 
Extra  Branches— List  of,  and  conditions  of  grants  [214  (j),  WJ- 
Extra  Instruction  of  Monitor  provided  for  [234]. 

Factory  Act:  Educational  Regulations  [244], 

Fairs,  Meetings,  &c.  to  be  avoided  by  Teachers  [190  (111.)  J. 

Fees  (School)— part  of  Teacher's  emoluments  [200  I.  (c)  J. 

Hate  of, .determined  by  Manager  [200  I.  rl  nn 

Rate  of,  no  ground  for  keeping  apart  pupils  m School  [1U1J. 
Fine,  &c. — Inefficient  or  unsatisfactory  Teacher  liable  to  [183]. 

(See  also  Tbachicb). 

Free  Stock  of  School  Requisites— Scale  of  grants  [106]. 

To  be  kept  as  a School  Stock,  Icacner  re 

sponsible  [ 1 05  (<£)]• 

When  granted  [105]. 

French — An  Extra  Branch  [214  (j)  and  (&)]•  • tpnets 

Fundamental  principle  of  National  System— nohnterference  with  religions  tenets 
of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils  [1J. 

Furniture  and  Fittings  for  Vested  Schools— Aid  [66]. 

General  Lesson  : Rule  relating  to  [14]. 

Good  Service  Salary — Scales  of  [200,  II.  (c)]. 

Grading  and  Promotion  of  Teachers  [194,  i9o,  1J7J.  rlfl4 

Graduates  of  Universities  are  eligible  for  one  year's  course  of  fining  L1(W  ©] • 
,,  may  be  appointed  Assistants  [173  WJ* 

allowed  exemptions  in  Training  course  Ll°o  (J  )W J- 

trader  Books,  Gratuities,  Loads,  Residbkce,  Salaries,  Tbainino 
Colleges,  and  Vested  School.) 

Gratuities^  modkl  Soboom  (pOP1I.  Teachers),  and  Retiring  Gratuity. 

Half-time  pupils  : attendances  qualifying  for  Examination  [244], 

Hand  and  Eye  Training  : Equipment  grants  for  [l0°J- 
Illness  and  absence  of  Teacher  : Salary  Regulations  [188J. 

Incomes:  (See  Salaries.)  , ronA  Tr  , 

Increments  of  continued  Good  Service  Salary  Seale  of  [ 00,  . 1 

Industrial  Schools  Act  Pupils  attending  National  Schools i:  Regulations  idldj. 
Industrial  Schools— Certificated  Teachers  serving  in  -privileges  of  [243  (e)  I. 
Industrial  Teacher  : Regulations  as  to  contained  recognition  of  [lbo  (c),  ( ), 

(/).  K>.  W.  ©]■  , 

Infant — Age  limits  for  enrolment  as  [102  (a)J 

„ Boys  in  Girls’  School  [100].  , in 

Infants’  School  or  Department— Pupils  to  be  removed  on  reaching  age  of  10 
years  [102  (a)]. 

Inscription  “ National  School  ’’ : conspicuously  affixed  to  Schoolhouse  L9  J. 

Denominational  Title  in  Inscription  not  sanctioned 
Inspection  of  School — by  Commissioners  and  their  officers  [3J. 

Ditto — Workhouse  National  Schools  [137]. 
by  Inspector  [60]. 

,,  by  Manager  [44  (e),  57]. 

„ Teacher’s  Residence  (Loan  Aided)  [88  (£)]• 

Training  College— by  Chief  Inspector  [164  (c)  and  (d)J. 

Jnspeptor  : The  agent  of  the  Commissioners  [65], 
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Inspector  : Special  Injunctions  in  relation — 


(a.)— to  Board  [63,  191  (6)]. 

(b.)— to  Managers  and  Applicants  [59,  61,  64]. 

0 c.)—to  Schools  [59,  62,  65]. 

(d.)— to  Teachers  [58  (c),  176  (c),  222,  225]. 

Instruction  see  tinder  ‘ Kei.igious,’  ‘ Secular,’  ‘ Industrial,’  ‘ Monitor  ’ 
Instrumental  Music  : an  ICxtra  Branch  [214  (j)  arid  (it)]. 

Insurance  of  premises  charged  with  Loan  [85  ( g ) 87  (d)]. 

Irish  Language  : an  Extra  Branch  [214  ( j ) aud  (&)]. 

Island  Schools  with  small  attendance  : Salaries  [212  (a)]. 

Junior  Literary  Assistants  : No  new  appointments  made  [208]. 

Laity  to  co-operate  with  clergy  in  conducting  National  Schools  [2]. 

Latin  : an  Extra  Branch  [214  (j)  and  (A)]. 

Law  Adviser’s  opinion  taken  on  Lease  for  Vested  School  [75  (a)]. 

Lay  Certificated  Assistants  in  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools  [133  (c)l 
Lay  Teachers  alone  eligible  in  Day  National  Schools  [171] 

Leave  of  Absence  Book  (pupils)  : Rule  as  to  use  of  [190  IV.  (b) ']. 

Leave  of  Absence  to  Teachers  when  ill,  &c.  [188]. 

Limited  Owners— -power  of  granting  sites  [Note  to  67  (c)]. 

Literary  Instruction  (ordinary  Secular  business)  minimum  time  [6], 

See  also  Industrial,  Secular,  Religious. 

I-oans  for  Purchase,  Erection,  Enlargement,  &c. 

1.  Non- Vested  Schools,  Training  Colleges  [83,  84,  85]. 

2.  Residence  of  Teacher  of  Non-  Vested  or  Vested  School  [87,  88]. 

Local  Aid  : required  where  Building  Grant  obtained  [67  (d)]. 

,,  in  augmentation  of  Teacher’s  Salary  [67  (e)  90  (c2)]. 

Local  Government  Elections  : Schools  may  be  used  for  [36]. 

Locum  Tenens  for  Principal  Teacher:  when  sanctioned  and  paid  [175], 

Lord  Lieutenant : communicated  with  previously  to  withdrawal  of  Book 
from  Board’s  List  [5]. 

»»  » express  permission  required  for  Change  of  a Fundamental 

Rule  [4]. 

Manager  : Appointment— Rules  regarding  [44,  49,  50,  52]. 

See  also  under  Patron. 

Powers  and  Duties  in  regard — 


to  Correspondence  [44  (d),  55,  57  (c) 
■to  School  [35,  44  (d),  57.  214  (t£)]  ’ 


—to  School  Fees  [200,  I.  (c)]. 

—to  Teachers  [53,  54,  193  (5),  225]. 

: The  Commissioners,  Managers  of  Model  Schools  [113]. 

m • • „ ,,  _ °f  Marlborough-st.  Training  College  [159  (a)]. 

. r ining  College  (Local) — Manager  a Clergyman  or  other  person  of 
approved  social  position  [164  (6)]. 

Manual  Instructress  : Qualifications  required  and  rate  of  payment  [155]. 

•w-  , , » And  Assistant  not  recognised  [187(6)]. 

Marlborongh-st reet  Model  School  [116,  123].  L V U 

» Training  College  : ’Regulations  [160  to  167]. 

” »>  >»  Commissioners  manage  [159  (a)]. 

. See  Training. 

medical  Certificate  required  when  Teacher  absent,  ill  for  month  [188  (6)]. 

” » » Monitor  on  appointment  [226  (6)]. 

” » » King's  Scholar  at  entrance  [162  (3)]. 

w V , »>  _ » Teacher  on  appointment  [176(a). 

Meeting-house,  Church,  or  Chapel  Ground  for  School— site  not  favoured  [70]. 
Meetings,  political— prohibited  in  National  School-houses  [36]. 

» a11  to  lie  avoided  by  Teachers  [181  (a),  190,  III.]. 

Mixed  School— Male  or  Female  Teacher,  as  approved  by  Board  [185  (a)]. 

” » change  from  Male  to  Female  Teacher  or  vice  versa  [185  (6)]. 

» ” change  to  Male  or  Female  School,  or  vice  versa  [100]. 

” „ with  Master,  a Female  Assistant  desirable  [186]. 

” ” » continuation  of  Workmistress  [187  (a)]. 

Model  Schools  : 


Rules  as  to  [110  to  116,  123  to  129]. 

: Pupil  Teachers:  Rules  as  to  [125, 126,  127,  128,  129]. 

T[aiajng  Cost  to  be  refunded  if  he  enter  Civil  Service  [169]. 
Modified  Grants  [91,  212  (a)]. 

Monastery  Schools— now  aided  on  salary  system  only  [136  III.]. 

See  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools, 
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M„S,T°E-C™SZXre:gardtoCandidate:  [222.  226  (a),  2271-3 
in  regard  to  School : [228,  230,  240]. 

„ in  regard  to  Teacher  : [223,  225,  2^S]. 

Date  of  Appointment  : [230  (a)]. 

Mode  of  Appointment : [222,  225]. 

• Examination  and  Instruction  : 

(1.)  as  a Pupil  [234,  235]. 

(2.)  as  Monitor  [228,  234,  237]. 

Service  and  Salary  : [229,  230,  232]. 

Liability  to  dismissal  [233  (6),  239].  •' 

Conditions  as  to  Certificate  at  end  of  course  [238] . 

Music,  Instrumental : an  Extra  Branch  [214  ( j)  and  (*)]■ 

National  Education— Fundamental  principle  of  [1] . _ t 
Needlework— all  Female  Teachers  to  be  competent  in  [174]. 

an  Obligatory  Subject  where  a Female  Teacher  is  employed  [l°^J* 
Industrial  Teacher,  &c.,  special  conditions  as  to  continuance  of  L155J. 
Workmistresses"  continued  recognition  [208]. 

Night  School — See  ‘ Evening  Schools.’ 

Non-Vested  National  Schools  : 

General  Description  and  Conditions  of  Aid  [JO  to  9 JJ. 

Loans  (Board  of  Works)  for  providing,  improving,  &c.—{bee  Loans;. 
Property  of  local  parties  [33]. 

Religious  Instruction:  Managers’  powers  and  obligations  [21J. 

Repairs,  Furniture,  Rent,  &c. , at  local  cost  [81,  J JJ. 

Use  for  other  than  National  School  purposes  [35,  36]. 

Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  Science — Equipment  grants  for  [109J. 

Ordinary  Instruction — See  1 Secular.’ 

Ordinary  National  Schools : description  and  distinction  L131J. 

Ornamenting  of  Schoolhouses  not  allowed  for  in  Building  Grant  [80  (a)J. 
Out-offices — Schools  must  be  provided  with  [90  (e)]. 

PiTKO  Administration  (Local)  of  School  vested  in  Patron  or  Local  Manager  [42] 
Commissioners  recognise  as  such  the  original  Applicant,  if  he  do  not 
otherwise  specify  [43].  . . . 

reserve  the  power  to  withdraw  recognition  after  in- 
vestigation [50]. 

Has  right  of  managing  School  himself,  or  nominating  Local  Manager 

Joint  Patrons,  Trustees,  School  Committees,  should  nominate  Local 
Manager  [52]. 

Vacancies,  how  filled  [48,  49,  51]. 

: Schools — nim 

Model  Schools— Commissioners  are  Patrons  [!»'-»]♦ 

Under  School  Committee j the  Committee  are  Patrons  [45  (a)J. 

Vested  in  Commissioners  : Patron’s  name  in  Lease  [47J. 

„ „ Trustees : Trustees  are  Patrons  [46]. 

Non-Vested  Schools  [43].  ro 

Pauper  children  (Boarded-out)  attending  National  Schools  [24oJ. 

Examination  of  [245]. 

Placards  not  to  be  affixed  to  School-buildings,  unless  relating  to  School  business 

[37]." 

Plans  for  Schools,  Non-Vested  (Board  of  Works  Loans)  [83  (c)]. 

„ Vested  (Building  Grants)  : Instructions  furnished  by  Board 
” of  Works,  or  if  plans  furnished  by  Applicant,  they  must 

be  sanctioned  by  Board  of  Works  [79]. 

Plans  for  Teacher’s  Residence  [88  (./),  and  note]. 

Play-time  : Time  allowed  for  [6  ((£)]•  rq7-, 

Political  Emblems  prohibited  in  School-room  or  on  exterior  of  building » J 
„ Meetings  and  political  business  prohibited  in  all  National  Schools  [36J. 
n Teacher  not  to  attend  [18 L (a)]  [190  (III.)]. 

“ Practical  Rules  ” for  Teachers  [190].  riK7T 

Practising  School  in  connexion  with  Training  College  [157 J. 

„ Grants  on  same  conditions  as  to  other  National  Schools  [108]. 
Special  Salaries  for  Teachers  continued  in  certain  cases  [-68] . 
(See  Training). 

Premium  : Carlisle  and  Blake— Regulations  [218]. 

„ Reid  Bequest  [167  (e),  242J. 

„ Worship— Regulations  [167  (d)]. 
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Principal  Teacher — See  ‘ Teacher.’ 

Promotion  and  grading  of  Teachers  [194,  195,  197J. 

Public-houses  : Teachers  not  to  keep,  or  live  in  [180  (6) J. 

Public  meetings — Teachers  to  avoid  [181  (a),  190  III.]. 

Pupils: 

Age  : minimum  for  admittance  [102  (a)]. 

Boys  (Infant)  in  Girls’  School  [100]. 

Girls  : to  receive  instruction  in  Needlework  wherever  Female  Teacher 
employed  [154]. 

School-fee  rate,  or  social  grade,  no  ground  for  separation  in  School 

Pupil  Teachers  in  Model  Schools  : (See  under  Model  Schools). 

Recreation — see  1 Play- time.’ 

Reformator}'  Schools  : Certificated  Teachers  serving  in — privileges  of  [243  (e)] 
Register  of  Teachers  kept  in  Education  Office  [172  (5)].  J* 

Reid  Bequest  Fund— Prizes  and  Scholarships  [167,  242]. 

Religious  Instruction  : 

: Commissioners'  fundamental  principles  [1,  15,  16]. 

: Conscience  Clause  Regulations  [16,  25,  26,  27]. 

: Hours  for  Religious  Instruction  [8,  17,  18,  19,  24]. 

: Matter  of  Religious  Instruction : the  Boolcs — Religious  Exercises— 
Emblems : [13,  22,  23,  28,  29,  32]. 

: Schools. 

Model  Schools — Opportunities  for  Religious  Instruction  by  Pastors 
in  separate  Apartments  [112J. 

Modified  Grant  Schools — Such  Grants  to  small  Schools  where  other- 
wise means  of  Religious  Instruction  would  not  be  available  [911 
Non-Vested  Schools  [21]. 

Vested  Schools  [20,  22  (6)] 

: Training  College , Marlborough- street : 

Arrangements  for  Religious  Instruction  [167  (c)]. 

Visitor’s  privilege  does  not  extend  to  Religious  Instruction  hours  [41], 
Rent  of  School-house,  Non-Vested — Commissioners  do  not  contribute  [81]. 

>i  >,  „ must  not  devolve  on  Teacher  [90  (/)]. 

>,  „ Vested — must  be  nominal,  or  indemnified  [71]. 

Rent  of  Teacher’s  (Aided-)  Residence — Teacher’s  proportion  [88  (a)]. 

Repairs  : 

Non-Vested  Schools — [81,  99]. 

Schools  Vested  in  Commissioners — [81  J. 

„ ,,  Trustees — [82]. 

: Teacher's  (Aided)  Residence— certain  minor  repairs  by  Teacher  [89]. 
Report:  Inspector  to  furnish  to  Commissioners  after  each  visit  [63]. 

„ of  Inspector  upon  application  for  aid  to  School  [75  (a)],  [90  (A)]. 

„ Manager  may  furnish,  on  Schools  under  his  iurisdiction  [67  (r) 
214(d)].  L W. 

Requisites  for  Schools:  Books,  &c.  : 

(See  under  Books,) 

Residence  for  Teacher:  Aid. 

(a.)  Grant  System  : Vested  Schools  [86,  89]. 

(b.)  Loan  Sj-stem:  Non-Vested  or  Vested  Schools  [87,  88]. 

Residual  Capitation  Grant  [200,  II.  (e),  216  (11),  (12),  (13)]. 

i,  m Scale  of  Distribution  of  [200,  II.  (e)]. 

Retiring  Gratuity:  Awards  under  old  System  [220,  221]. 

,,  Recipients  of,  may  not  re-enter  service  [179]. 

Returns,  Quarterly  ; Instructions  regarding  [58], 

,,  Separate,  for  Industrial  Schools  Act  Pupils  [243  (6)]. 

Roll,  School,  &c.— Time  for  marking  [6  (b),  190  IV.  (a)[. 

Roll  or  Register  of  Teachers  kept  in  Education  Office  [172]. 

Salaries  of  Teachers  : 

According  to  grades — General  Regulations  and  Scales  [200,  II.]. 
Assistant — see  Assistants. 

Average  Attendance,  at  least  20  required  as  general  rule  [90,  102]. 
Continued  Good  Service  Salary  [200,  II.,  (6),  (c),  and  (d)]. 

Incomes  of  Teachers  in  service  before  1:4:  00 — Regulations  as  to 
[200,  III.].  . 

Occasional  absence  of  Teacher  from  reasonable  cause  allowed  [188  (a)]. 
One  Month’s  Sick  Leave  on  Medical  Certificate,  paid  for  [188  (6)]. 

One  to  Six  Months’  Sick  Leave  : Substitute  required  [188(c)].  See 
1 Substitutes.’ 
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Salaries  of  Teachers — continued. 

Over  Six  Months’  Sick  Leave  not  sanctioned  [188  (e)]. 

Payable  only  from  date  of  commencing  duty  [58  (<7)]. 

Residual  Capitation  Grant— [200,  II.  (e),  216  (11),  (12),  (13)]. 

Jt  „ Scale  of  distribution  to  Staff  [200,  II.  («)]• 

School  closed  without  reasonable  cause  : Salary  stopped  [56  (6)]. 


Special  Schools  : 

Convent  and  Monastery  Schools — see  Convent. 

Evening  Schools — see  ‘ Evening  School 

Island  School  Teachers  : exceptional  provisions  [212  (a)]. 

Model  School  Teachers’  Salaries,  &c.  [115,  116]. 

Modified  Grant  School,  Capitation  Rates  [212]. 

The  Commissioners  may  withhold  Grants  of  Salary  [98]  [239]. 
Mode  of  Payment-.  Instructions  and  Regulations,  &c.  [58]  [203]. 


Sale  Stock  of  School  Requisites  for  Pupils : 

Commissioners  supply,  carriage  free  [108  (A)]. 

Teacher  not  to  charge  a profit  on  [108  (6)]  [190,  XIII.]. 

„ to  maintain  an  adequate  Supply  [190,  XIII.] 

Schools  : Commissioners  or  their  officers  may  visit  and  examine  atany  time  [3]. 

,,  Enlargement  and  improvement  [82  (6).  83,  105]. 

Place  of  Worship,  conditions  [10,  11,  70]. 

Should  not  be  closed  on  account  of  Teacher’s  illness  if  suitable  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  [188  (ft)]. 

(See  under  Evening,  Mixed,  Model,  Non-Vested,  Practising,  Vested,  &o.) 
School-Committee  possesses  the  powers  of  Patron  of  School  [45  (a)]. 

„ should  appoint  a Manager  [52]. 

„ Teacher  may  not  be  member  or  officer  of  [45  (ft)]. 

School-days — 200  in  the  year  at  least  [102  (a)]. 

School  fees  appertain  to  Teacher  [200, 1.  (c)J. 

„ ,,  no  ground  for  separation  of  pupils  in  School  [101]. 

” ,,  Rates  fixed  by  Manager  [200, 1.  (c)]. 

,,  to  be  recorded  in  Report  Book  [190,  XII.]. 

School-hours : Definition  of  [9]. 

1}  4 hours’  Secular  Instruction  daily  required  [6  (a)]. 

Teachers  to  attend  half  an  hour  before  [190  IV.  (/)]. 
Schoolhouse  must  not  be  Teacher's  property  [90  (/)]. 

,,  ,,  use  of — see  Vested:  Non-Vested. 

School-Lease : ( See  Vested  School.) 

Schoolmaster : Schoolmistress — see  Teacher. 

School-Requisites—  see  Books. 

School- Vacation  [56  (a)]. 

“ Scripture  Lessons  ” and  “ Sacred  Poetry  Rules  relating  to  [29,  30,  62]. 
Scriptures,  Reading  of,  in  Schools  [22  and  23]. 

Secular  Instruction:  Each  school  open  to  all  Denominations  for  [1]. 

: Four  hours  on  five  week-days  the  minimum  [6]. 

: May  not  be  simultaneous  with  Religious  [8]. 

: Religious  Instruction  Books  to  be  laid  aside  [19]. 
Select  School,  as  part  of  National  School,  not  allowed  [101]. 

Sickness,  Epidemic,  &c.,  reducing  School  Attendance— Allowed  for  [136, 
II.  (Z),  206  (d),  210]. 


Site  for  School  (. Building  Grant ) ; 

Board  of  Works  to  approve  [69  (a)]. 

Church,  Chapel  ground,  &c.,  not  preferred  [70]. 

In  rural  parts,  not  closer  than  3 miles  to  existing  Vested  School  [68  j. 

, for  Teacher’s  Residence,  Loan — not  more  than  mile  from  School  [88  (6)]. 

„ to  be  distinct  fiom  School  ground  already 
leased  in  case  of  Vested  School  [88  (»)]. 


Sub-Inspector- Teachers  eligible  for  appointment  [172  (c)]. 

Substitutes— Regulations  as  to  employment  of  [160,  188.  (ft),  (c),  ( g ),  (h) j.  . 

,,  Salary paid  by  Commissioners  in  certain  cases  in  Schools  under  their 

direct  management  [189]. 

Sunday  School,  a permissible  use  of  National  Schools  [34]. 

Supplemental  Local  Income  for  Teacher  [90  (cZ),  200  I.]. 


Symbol — See  “ Emblems." 

Tablet  “ Religious  Instruction’  exhibited  at  time  thereof  [18]. 
Tablets— Certain  others  required  to  be  exhibited  in  Schoolroom  [190  I.] 

M 2 
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Teacher: 

(1)  Appointment. 

Age  Regulations  [177]. 

Certificates  of  Age  and  Health  required  [176  rail 
Class  of  persons  eligible  [173],  L v 

: D,te-app„intment  desirable  to  date  from  First  of  Quarter  [203  („)] 

Ineligible  for  appointment : 

" ®andlllatss  with  serious  physical  defect  [176  f6Y| 

” “eI,?,b!?  !n  D*y  National  School 

” Schoor^foa  S‘Me  f?r  Boy9’  Sci001-  unless  « be  Infants’ 
M l m .°r  under  exceptional  encumstances  [185  (cYl 
” JJa'eTeacher “eligible  m Girls'  School  [185  (cf)l  C 

„ Urban  Councillors,  &c.  [180  re'll  L ^ ^ 

: Manager  and  Teacher:  Agreement  [541. 

lanager  appoints  and  removes  Teacher  [44  (d)t  53], 

: Re-appointment  cases : ’ J* 

after  Ij  °°“m!®ioners’  right  to  sanction  [1841. 

(2 

(2)  Grading  and  Promotion  [194,  195  197] 

(3)  Dismissal,  Depression,  &c.  [53  (5),  54,  182  1831 

(4)  Emolument.  ’ ’ 

Nee  under  Salaries  of  Teachers 

(5)  Observances,  Dct.es,  and  General  Conduct 

A desenption  of  Qualities  desirable  in  National  Teachers  n 721 

SSaSSSSpaiMs^ 

“‘SSJtRfilaisyw 

= 8 S.-S,S,HS^  „„ 

nou°  [m C“y- 

to  aShaVl-w\Ifor°eh  sSue^  [$f ’ivT???  ^ 

to  avoid  Meetings,  fairs,  &c.  [190  III1  S L ’ IV’  </M- 

s [l05  w]- 

to  °r  close  Sci°01  C!90,  XIV.]. 

to  oases> “Local  Manager  T401 

^eS^SSf 1 ^ saw * 

See  also  under  ° Asshtontsf  kIndLtoiSeaTeachemPl7e?  [17°]' 

T 

Temporary  Assistants  in  Sural  ScSs  ,v,“th  fl'  ! ’.^0rkmistress' 

^ Smode 

Time-Table  to  be  constantly  exposed  in  School-room  m 

Titiel  , 

costof,  refunded  by  Teacher  who  enters  Civil  Service  [1G9], 
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Training  Colleges  : . . ricr»  /• 

Mo. rlborough-streel,  exclusive  control  by  the  Commissioners  [lo9  (a)]. 

„ Extern  Class,  provision  for  [162  (b)J. 

, ,,  Religious  Instruction,  arrangements  for  [167  (c)J. 

(lolleaes  under  Local  Management : 

C°  9 Conditions  of  Aid  [157,  158,  164]. 

Inspection  of  accounts  by  Financial  Assistant  Secretary  [lb4(e;j. 
Manager,  a Clergyman  or  other  person  of  approved  social  position 

Practising'' National  School  an  integral  part  [157]. 

Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  obligatory  [164  (j)]. 

Loans  for  establishing,  for  improving  [84].  t 

Maintenance  Grants  in  aid— detailed  Regulations,  Conditions, 

. Limitations  [163]. 

King’s  Scholars. 

Admission  to  College : 

Certificate  of  Age,  [161,  3]. 

„ „ Health  [162,  3(a)]. 

Declaration  of  bona  fides  [162, 3 (6)]. 

Examination  for  admission  each  Easter  [161,  1 and  2]. 

Heads  of  College  select  Candidates  for  admission  [162,  1]. 
Mode  of  selecting  Candidates  for  Marlboro’  Street  Training 
College  [167  (a)]. 

Teachers  already  certificated,  but  untrained,  may  be  admitted 
to  the  One  Year’s  Course  without  Examination  [162, 1 (6)J . 
Terms  of  admission  determined  by  authorities  of  each  College 
[162,  2]. 

Course  of  Training  : 

a One  Year  Course,  and  a Two  Years’  Course  [160]. 
Examination  at  close  of  each  training  year  [165]. 

Graduates  of  Universities  allowed  certain  exemptions  [164 
(e),  165  (/),  and  (</)]. 

Power  of  Principals  to  discontinue  King’s  Scholars  [164  (&)]. 
Session — Date  of  commencing  [164  (<?)]. 

Diploma:  . . .icci 

Probationary  service  after  Training,  2 years  [LbbJ. 

Refused  on  Student’s  breach  of  engagement  with  College 
[162,5]. 

Ineligible  for  employment  during  Studentship  [164  (t)]. 

Substitute  in  School  for  Teacher  in  Training— a condition  of  con- 
tinuance of  Salary  [160,  3 (a)]. 

Transfer  of  School-house  already  in  use  to  Commissioners  as  Vested  School— 
not  accepted  [80  (6)].  . _ 

Transfer  of  School  to  a place  of  Worship  not  sanctioned  [10J. 

Travelling  Expenses  allowed  to  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.  [129  (6),  241]. 

Trustees— are  Patrons,  if  School  Vested  in  Trustees  [46] 
are  to  appoint  a Manager  [52]. 
bound  to  keep  School,  &c.,  in  repair  [82(a)]. 

( See  V csted  School). 

Vacation  (Teacher)— Disallowed  during  operation  of  School  [188  (#)]. 

Vacations  (School) : Duration  of  [56  (a)]. 

}J  To  be  noted  on  Time-Table  [56  (a)]. 

Vested  School  ; 

,,  Building  Grants  and  Lease : [66  to  82]. 

„ Religious  Instruction  in  Vested  Schools — See  under  “ Religious  Instruc- 
tion.” 

„ Repairs:  [81  and  82]. 

„ Use:  for  Education  of  Pupils— exclusively  [34]. 

Visitors:  Regulations  as  to  [38  to  41  and  191], 

Workhouse  National  schools  [137]. 

Pauper  Children — Boarded  out  [245]. 

’ Average  Attendance  required  for  continuance  of  Grant  [187]. 

„ when  insufficient — Grant  cancelled  [210]. 

” employed  at  least  2 hours  on  five  days  of  week  [187]. 

„ No  new  appointment  will  be  made  [155  (a),  L87  (6)]. 

„ Paid  Consolidated  Salary  [208]. 

,,  (Temporary) — No  new  appointment  will  be  made  [211]. 

Worship  Bequest  Premiums — Regulations  [167  (d)]. 
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Census  Returns  as  to  Illiteracy. 

APPENDIX  G. 

CENSUS  RETURNS  AS  TO  ILLITERACY  » 

(a.)  Table  taken  from  the  Census  Commissioners’  Reports’  for  the  v 
1901,  showing  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  normlo+-  ?eai 
years  old  and  upwards,  who  could  neither  Read  S fe  fi!« 
each  Province,  County,  etc.,  in  Ireland  at  the  fwA  .lte># 
1841,  1851,  1861,  1871.  1881.  1891  Ll  l am  ^ 


Provinces,  OountieB, 

and 

County  Boroughs. 


IRELAND, 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  Popubtio, 
five  years  old  and  upwards  tlor 
who  could  neither  ReadJo?  fete 


PROVINCE6. 

Leinster, 

Munster, 

Ulster, 

Connaught,  ... 

Leinster. 

Carlow  Count}-, 

Dublin  County  Borough, 
n ' County, 

Kildare  „ 

Kilkenny 

King’s  ’ ,, 

Longford  „ 

Louth 

Meath  J} 

Queen’s  ,,  ”* 

Westmeath  „ ", 

Wexford  ,, 

Wicklow  ,, 

Munster. 

Clare  County, 

Cork  County  Borough, 
u County, 

Kerry  ,, 

Limerick  County  Borough 
>i  County,  ... 
Tipperary  , , 

Waterford  County  Borough, 

„ County,  ... 

Ulster. 

Antrim  County, 

Armagh  ,, 

Belfast  County  Borough , 

Cavan  County, 

Donegal  , , 

Down  ,, 

Fermanagh  County, 

Londonderry  Connty  and  County 
Borough, 

Monaghan  County,  ." 

Tyrone  ff 

Connaught. 

Galway  County, 

Leitrim 

Mayo 

Roscommon 

Sligo 


In 

1841. 

In 

1851. 

In 

1861. 

In 

1871. 

In 

1881. 

In 

1891. 

52*7 

46-8 

38-7 

33*4 

25-2 

18-4 

44-0 

39-0 

31  -1 

27-0 

20-3 

GO-6 

55-5 

46-1 

39-2 

28-5 

406 

35-3 

30-0 

26-4 

20  3 

72-1 

66-3 

57-1 

49-3 

37-9 

27-4 

38-0 

36*1 

29-3 

26-3 

19-8 

25-2 

24-9 

20-7 

19-5 

15-5 

34-9 

29-0 

22-2 

18-8 

13-1 

41'9 

38-2 

29-6 

26  0 

20-2 

50-2 

45-0 

36-3 

30-4 

22*0 

47-9 

43-1 

34-8 

29-9 

22-3 

61-2 

46  9 

36-7 

32-0 

23-1 

591 

51-6 

44-5 

38-0 

29-5 

54 -5 

47-5 

37-2 

32-1 

23-4 

41-6 

38  5 

30-6 

26-5 

20‘4 

52-1 

47-6 

38-1 

31-0 

23-4 

41-3 

38-9 

33-5 

31*7  i 

25-6 

41-3 

38-1 

33-0 

28-1 

21  -7 

16  7 

63-1 

59*6 

46-8 

37-9 

27-3 

19-2 

35-6 

35-7 

32-1 

29-4 

210 

15-9 

G5-6 

59-5 

50-7 

42-7 

30-3 

20-8 

704 

64-3 

55-3 

47-3 

35-1. 

24-6 

42-1 

37-6 

33-2 

29-4 

22-8 

17-6 

55 -3 

51-2 

396 

33-9 

24  3 

15-9  ] 

51-0 

46-7 

36-5 

30-8 

21-7 

15*1  i 

36-3 

39-4 

34-G 

32-4 

27  2 

21-8  ] 

70-6 

66-9 

58-8 

50-7 

39  3 

28-1  ] 

23-5 

19-9 

18-2 

15-6 

12  -2 

9-4 

42-8 

39*1 

34-1 

30-4 

22-6 

18-6  ] 

21-1 

20-4 

17-3 

15*7 

11-9 

8-7 

51-5 

45-0 

35-5 

30-1 

22*4 

16-1  1 

61*7 

57-3 

52-1 

48-5 

39-8 

81T  2 

27-5 

24-3 

2L2 

18-8 

14-3 

U'5 

45  8 

38-5 

31-6 

27 -6 

21-5 

15-4  1 

29-4 

29-5 

24-1 

22-3 

17-6 

14-3  1 

51*3 

42-0 

34-7 

30*7 

230 

17-8  1 

45-0 

38-2 

32-6 

29-0 

22'6 

17-4  1 

76-6 

70-1 

62-9 

56-4 

45-8 

33 '9  2 

67-3 

52-0 

41-2 

32-8 

22-5 

16-4  1 

79-0 

73-7 

65-5 

57-4 

44-8 

32-0  2 

65-0 

58-9 

47-1 

38-9 

27*3 

18-2  1 

68-7 

63-3 

53-2 

43-1 

30-9 

22-4  1 
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A-ppendix. 

Section  II. 
G. 


(c.)  Table  taken  from  the  Census  Commissioners’  Report  for  tL  v 
1901,  showing  for  Ireland  the  Number  of  Educational  EstaJ'T 
ments — Primary  and  Superior ; also  the  Number  of  p„J]  Usl' 
Students  in  attendance  thereat  during  the  week  enderl  1 ’ Ji  ni 

1901,  30th  May,  1891,  4th  May,  1881,  and  17th  June,  1871. 


and  Census  Periods. 


Primary  Schools. 


(1.)  Schools  under  Board 
of  National  Education. 


(2.)  Church  Education  ( 
Society  and  Parochial  { 
Schools.  I 

(30  Schools  under  Chris- 1 
tian  Brothers  and  other  ) 
Roman  Catholic  Com-  i 
munities.  (. 


1881, 

1871, 

1901. 

1891, 

1881, 

1871. 

1901, 

1891. 

1881, 


(4.)  Schools  under  other 
Societies  or  Boards. 


(5,)  Orphanages, 


(6.)  Private  Schools, 


Total  of  Primary  Schools, 


(7.)  Superior  Schools, 


1881, 

1871, 


I 1901, 

(8.)  Colleges  of  Universities  ) 1891, 
and  other  Colleges.  1 1881, 

(.  1871, 

( 1901, 

Total  Superior  Schools  and  J 1891, 
Colleges.  ) 1881, 

(.  1871, 


( 1901, 
) 1891, 
) 1881, 
(.  1871, 


Number  of  Establishments. 

Mixed 

Male. 

Female 

Male 

and 

Female 

Total. 

2,065 

1,598 

4,966 

8,500 

1,970 

1,584 

4.747 

8.301 

1,834 

1,568 

4,266 

7,668 

1,691 

1,657 

3,486 

6,834 

1 

2 

127 

130 

9 

6 

245 

260 

34 

24 

442 

500 

116 

106 

919 

1,141 

64 

16 

17 

97 

108 

13 

12 

109 

31 

30 

170 

115 

34 

21 

170 

37 

57 

156 

250 

44 

65 

226 

335 

81 

87 

339 

507 

129 

123 

450 

702 

5 

15 

6| 

26 

2 

16 

12 

30 

5 

19 

6 

30 

7 

22 

7 

36 

4 

4 

77 

85 

10 

- 

108 

118 

25 

16 

235 

276 

59 

26 

527 

612 

2,116 

1,692 

5.349 

9,157 

2,143 

1,684 

5.350 

9,177 

2,088 

1,745 

5,318 

9,151 

2,117 

1,968 

5,410 

9,495 

197 

111 

182 

490 

199 

91 

185 

475 

205 

117 

166 

488 

252 

162 

160 

574 

15 

_ 

5 

20 

12 

- 

3 

15 

15 

- 

1 

16 

13 

- 

- 

13 

212 

Ill 

187 

510 

211 

91 

188 

490 

220 

117 

167 

504 

265 

162 

160 

587 

2,328 

1,803 

5,536 

9,667  3 

2,354 

1,775 

5,538 

9.667  3 

2,308 

1,862 

5.485 

2,382 

2,130 

5,670 

10,082  3 

293,143 

310,407 

291,805 


1.158 

3,191 

7.200 
19,301 

12.807 

19,550 

24.873 

2G.812 

7.201 
8,130 

11,000 

15,911 


213 

392 

425 

776 

1,367 

.3,540 

11,080 


22,978 

13,913 

11,303 

11,990 

3,168 

3,473 

4,191 

2,945 

26,140 

17,386 

15,494 

14,935 


Female! 


309,006 

326,229 


247,795 


7.710 

18,858 


0.741 

9,750 

7, 

8,197 

11,495 

14,323 

797 


3,796 

7,750 

321,264 

342,156 

335,440 

299,442 


Total 


12,328 

10,358 

9,102 

9,235 

91 


12,419 

10,383 

9,199 

9,235 


21,633 

31,614 

36,562 

14.297 

10.3:7 

23,155 


1,794 


333,683 

352,539 

344,645 

308,677 


35.306 

24,271 


24,693 

24,170 
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ij\  Table  showing  for  the  Years  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  Appendix. 
respectively,  the  Population,  the  Number  of  Pupils  and  Students  Section  IL. 

attending  Primary  and  Superior  Schools,  and  the  proportion  per  1 

cent,  of  such  Pupils  and  Students  to  the  Population. 


Year. 

Population. 

Number  of  Pupils  and 
Students  attending 
Primary  and  Superior 
Schools. 

Proportion  per  cent, 
of  Pupils  and  Students 
to  Population. 

1871 

5,412,377 

639,955 

11-82 

1881 

5,174,836 

699,729 

13-52 

1891 

4,704,750 

712,843 

15-15 

1901 

4,458,775 

675.342 

15-14 

APPENDIX  H. — Teachers’  Pensions,  &c.  section  n., 

Statistics  of  the  National  School  Teachers’  (Ireland)  Pension  woruntot 
Fund,  under  the  Act  12  &,  43  Viet.,  cap.  74,  for  the  Year  Act?10" 
ended  31st  December,  1902,  as  furnished  by  the  Teachers’ 

Pension  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 

1.  The  twenty-third  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  ended  on 
the  31st  December,  1902. 

2.  The  number  of  Teachers  paying  premiums  in  the  various  classes 
on  31st  December,  1902,  was  : — 


150 

Females,  I’., 

130 

1,242 

„ I2-, 

837 

2,260 

„ II., 

1,856 

2,041 

„ in., 

3,302 

Total, 

5,693 

Total,  . 

6,125 

3.  The  Model  School  Teachers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
supplemental  privileges  conferred  under  Pule  21,  are  as  follows  : — 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

On  the  Books,  31st  December,  1901. 

54 

70 

124 

Joined  in  1902, 

1 

1 

Total,  . . . 

55 

70 

125 

Removed  from  Establishment  on  account 

of  Age,  or  on  receipt  of  Gratuity  or 

award  of  Pension  in  1902 

5 

5 

Died  in  190? 

Resigned  or  Dismissed,  1902,  . 

1 ! 

On  the  Books,  31st  December,  1902, 

55 

64 

119 

Maximum  Number  allowed,  . 

Supplemental  Pensions : 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Amount  payable  31st  Dec.,  1901,  . 

435  5 6 

1,001  3 11 

1,436  9 5 

Granted  in  1902, 

157  19  8 

157  19  8 

Ceased  in  1902 

Amount  Payable  on  31st  Dec.,  1902, 

435  5 6 

1,159  3 7 

1,594  9 1 
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Teachers’  Pennons. 
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The  “ Reid  ” Request. 
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Appendix. 

Seofcion  n., 
L 


APPENDIX  I. 


‘Reid" 
Be  iuest. 


(].)  The  “Reid”  Bequest. 


The  Trustees  of -the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d  0f 
Bombay,  who  munificently  bequeathed  £9,435  towards  the  advance 
ment  of  Education  in  the  County  Kerry  (his  native  county),  have 
authorized  the  following  Scheme  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Bequest,  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 


Part  I. 

Daring  the  Five  years’  service  of  a Monitor,  there  are  two  Principal 
Examinations,  viz.,  one  at  the  end  of  his  Third  year,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  his  Fifth  year.  After  each  of  these  Principal  Examinations' 
the  Reid  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  Six  best  answerers  of  each  degree 
of  service  amongst  the  Male  Monitors  of  the  National  Schools  of°tlie 
County  Kerry,  provided  that  the  answering  in  every  case  shall  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  Prizes  ; 

(a.)  At  end  of  Monitors’  Third  Year  of  Service  : — 


First  Prize, 

£20 

Second  „ 

18 

Third  „ 

16 

Fourth  „ 

14 

Fifth 

12 

Sixth  „ 

; end  of  Monitors’  Fifth  Year  of  Service  : — 

10 

£90 

First  Prize, 

£25 

Second  „ 

22 

Third  „ 

20 

Fourth  ,, 

18 

Fifth  „ 

16 

Sixth  „ 

14 

£115 

This  portion  of  the  Scheme  came  into  operation  at  the  Examination 
of  July,  1886. 


Part  II. 

The  Trustees,  also,  in  pursuance  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Testator,  propose  to  apply  £80  a year  to  the  maintenance  of  Two  Eeid 
Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  value  of  £40  each,  to 
enable  Students  of  the  County  Kerry,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
final  examination  at  the  close  of  their  Course  of  Training  in  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College,  to  matriculate  in  Trinity  College,  and- 
to  pass  on,  without  dropping  a year,  to  the  Degree  in  Arts. 

The  recommendation  of  Candidates  for  the  Reid  Exhibitions,  Trinity 
College,  will  be  made  by  the  Professors  of  the  Marlborough-street 
Training  College. 
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Part  I. — Result  of  the  Examinations,  1902.  Appendix. 

. . i Section  II. 

r accordance  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reid  Bequest  Scheme  I. 

, ^ advancement  of  Education  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  the  Commis- . Ee7JH 
. ners  0f  National  Education,  having  considered  the  answering  of  the  Bequest,. 
yle  Monitors  employed  in  the  National  Schools  of  that  county,  at  the 
Annual  Examinations  of  1902,  selected  the  six  best  answerers  amongst 
tie  Monitors  of  the  5tli  year,  and  the  six  best  amongst  those  of  the 
3id  year,  and  made  the  following  awards  : — 


Prize  Monitors  of  Fifth  Year. 


Dist.  * 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 

* 

57 

J 0045 

Lohar,  . 

. m. 

Patrick  O’Sullivan, 

25 

55 

1704 

Rathmore, 

. m. 

Charles  O’Leary,  . 

22 

39 

13041 

Knockbraclc,  . 

. m. 

Patrick  O’Connor,  . 

20 

54 

12875 

Douglas, 

. ni. 

John  Heffernan, 

18 

57 

8251 

Sneem, 

. m. 

Michael  Gallivsn,  . 

16 

57 

12701 

Filemore, 

• m- 

Eugene  O’Sullivan, 

14 

Prize  Monitors  of  Third  Year. 

Dist. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 

£ 

57 

10239 

Caherdaniel,  . 

. m. 

Maurice  F.  O’Connell,  . 

20 

39 

10908 

Dromlegach,  . 

Patrick  J.  M‘Carthy, 

18 

54 

10755 

Ferriter, 

. m. 

Michael  O’Counor, 

16 

58 

5480 

Lehud,  . 

Eugene  Downing,  . 

14 

57 

14025 

Rockfield, 

. m. 

Timothy  O’Leary,  . 

12 

54 

2118 

Brackluin, 

. m. 

Michael  Sheehan,  . 

10 

Part  II. — Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Iiublin. 

Under  the  conditions  of  Part  II.  of  this  Scheme,  an  Exhibition  of 
£40  per  annum  was  awarded  in  February,  1894,  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Buckley,  Principal  Teacher  of  Shandrum  National  School,  County 
Cork,  and  in  January,  1895,  an  Exhibition  of  a similar  amount  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Kennelly,  of  Moyola  Park  National  School, 
County  Londonderry — both  these  teachers  are  natives  of  the  County 
Kerry.  No  Exhibitions  were  awarded  during  the  year  1902. 
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Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums. 


[1902. 


(2.)  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums, 


The  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premium  Fund. 

(- Extract  from  Rules  and  Regulations , 1902.) 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  empowered  to 

allocate  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools  the  interest  acoru 
ing  from  the  Private  Bequests’  Fund  in  Premiums,  to  he  called  “ ' 

Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums.”  Teachers  of  Model  Schools,  Convent 
Schools,  or  other  special  schools,  are  not  eligible  for  these  premiums. 

2.  The  interest  from  the  accumulated  funds  available  for  premiums 
now  amounts  to  £80  a year,  and  this  sum  will  be  distributed  in 
premiums  of  £5  each — three  for  the  most  deserving  Principal  Teachers 
in  each  of  the  Circuits  every  fourth  year,  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions : — 

(«•)  That  the  average  attendance  and  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  are  satisfactory. 

(5.)  That  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed  in  the  higher 
standards. 

(c.)  That,  if  a Boys’  or  Mixed  School , taught  by  a Master  in  a 
rural  district,  the  elements  of  the  sciences  underlying  agri- 
culture are  fairly  taught  to  the  boys  of  the  senior  standards  • 
and,  if  a Girls’  School  (rural  or  town),  needlework  is  carefvlk 
attended  to. 

(d.)  That  the  state  of  the  School  has  been  reported,  durinv  the 
previous  two  years  as  satisfactory  in  respect  to  efficiency, 
moral  tone,  order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  school  accounts 
supply  of  requisites,  and  observance  of  the  Board’s  rules. 

3.  No  Teacher  will  be  eligible  for  a premium  twice  in  succession, 

4.  The  names  of  the  Teachers  to  whom  premiums  are  awarded  will  be 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board. 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 
L 

Carlisle 
and  Blake 
Premiums 


The  Teachers  who  secured  the  Prizes  for  1902  were 


Circuit. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Name  in  full  of  Teacher. 

Amount. 

Omagh, 

Longford, 

Galway, 

Waterford, 

Cork  (1), 

Killarney, 

11441 

11586 

15241 

12496 

15181 

856 

12903 

10888 

14633 

14990 

798 

5548 

13930 

12828 

12321 

12531 

14767 

11799 

Castle  Irvine, 

Sion  Mills,  . m. 
Teelin, 

Clonmorr  is,  . 
Gortletteragh, 

St.  Michael’s  (1),  . 
Caherlistrane,  f. 
Cappabane,  . f. 
Barnaderg,  . m. 
Passage  East,  . f. 
Graigue,  . . m. 

Ballymacart,  . m. 
Greencoat  Hospital, 
Cloyne,  . . f. 

Glashakinleen,  f. 
Clounloharde,  f. 
Aughacasla,  . 
Sneem,  . . f. 

Robert  Wilson,  . 

John  Watson, 

John  Boyle, 

John  Murphy, 

Michael  Griffin,  . 

Thomas  M'Kenna, 

Catherine  Morrissey,  . , 

Kate  M’Namara, . 

Patrick  Conroy,  . 

Margaret  Byrne, . 

Eugene  Doyle, 

Patrick  Delany,  . 

Maria  Good, 

Bridget  M.  Ryan,  ■ 

Maria  Murphy,  . . . 

Margaret  Wallace, 

Patrick  Rohan,  . 

AgneB  Carey, 

£ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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Compulsory  Education. 
APPENDIX  K. — Compulsory  Education. 


IRISH  EDUCATION  ACT,  1892. 


. jjames  of  Towns  in  which  School  Attendance  Committees 
existed  on  31st  December,  1902. 


Kilkenny. 

Killiney  and  Ballybrack. 


Rathmines  and  Rath  gar. 


^Maryborough. 


3 the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  not  enforced. 
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Compulsory  Education. 


[1902 


Appendix.  (J.)  Rural  Districts  in  which  School  Attendance  Commit 
SectgmlL  existed  on  31st  December,  1902. 


County. 

Name  of 
Rural  District. 

County. 

w Name  of 
Rural  District. 

Antrim,  . 

Antrim. 

Dublin, 

Celbridge  No  9 

” 

Ballymoney. 



Rathdown. 

«... 

Belfast. 

Fermanagh, 

Irvinestown. 

Bally  castle. 

.. 

Lisnaskea. 

” * 

•Ballymena. 

Kildare,  . " , 

BaltinglassNo  3 

«... 

Larne. 

•» 

Celbridge  No.  1 

..... 

Aghalee. 

Naas  No.  1. 

” 

Lisburn. 

,, 

^Edenderry  No  •> 

Armagh,  . 

Lurgan. 

King’s,  . 

Rosorea  No.  2. 

Clare, 

Ennistymon. 

Londonderry,  . 

Coleraine. 

Donegal  . 

Kilrush. 

.. 

Limavady. 

Strabane  No.  2. 

..... 

Londonderry  No.  l 

..... 

Londonderry  No.  2. 

Meath,  . 

Navan. 



Dunfanaghy. 

Tipperary  (N.  Riding). 

Rosorea  No.  1. 

Down, 

Castlereagh. 

..  (S.  Riding), 

Cashel. 

” 

Newtownards. 

Tyrone.  . 

Clogher. 

..... 

Moira. 

Wexford, 

New  Ross. 

Banbridge 

«... 

Enniscorthy. 

«... 

Hillsborough. 

,.  . . , 

Gorey. 

Dublin,  . 

North  Dublin. 

Wicklow, 

Naas  No.  2. 

» 

South  Dubbn, 
Balrothery. 

.. 

Dunlavin  Division 
of  BaltinglassNo.l 

* In  this  case  the  provisions  of  the  Act  wore  not  enforced 
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APPENDIX  L.— Equipment  Grants 


Made  during  Financial  Year  ended  31st  March,  1903. 
(a.) — Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing. 
COUNTY  ANTRIM. 


Dis- 

trict. 


4 

8a 

4 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8a 

4 

4 

Sa 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8a 

3 

8a 

4 

3 

4 

3 

7 

8a 

9 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

5 

8 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8 

4 

9 

9 

9 

3 

4 

8a 

8a 

8a 


N 


Name  of  Sohool. 


8 

32 

69 

92 

1529 

1757 

2224 

2462 

2497 

2500 

2503 

2508 

2510 

2558 

2570 

2571 
2574 
2579 
2593 
2647 
2649 
2651 
2674 
2683 

2720 

2721 
2764 
2921 
2923 
3074 
3090 
3140 
3592 
4164 
4224 
4564 
5353 
5430 
5663 
5817 
6898 

6963 

6964 

6965 
7095 
7284 
7556 
7589 
7752 


Crebilly,  . 

Albert  Road, 

Clinty, 

Hightown, 
Mullaghboy, 
Straidnahanna, 
Ballyrickardmore, 
Ba'lynarrv, 
Mullaghdoo, 

Brown’s  Bay, 

Little  Ballymena, 
Killygore, 

Kilcoan,  . 

Gulladuff, 

Glenhugh, 
Whapstown, 
Monaghan, 

Moyasset,  . 
Lisnalinchy, 

Seacon, 

Whiteabbey  M., 

Kells, 

Ballymoney  M., 
Lougliconnolly 
Ballynagashel 
Upper  Largy, 

Antrim  M., 
Eliza-streefc, 
Newtowncrommelin, 
Tullgarley, 

Dromore, 
Terrygowan, 

Guy’s  M., 

Harry ville  (1), 
Lisburn  Convent, 
Monkstown, 
Ballyuure, 

Cogry  Mills, 

Straid  F., 
Conway-street, 
Cullybackey  F., 
Belfast  Model,  M., 
Do.  F., 

Do.  Inf., 

Mark-street, 
Cloughwater, 
Byllynure  F., 
Whitehouse  Inft., 
Carrickfergus  Model, 


£ 8.  d. 


2 10 
6 10 
2 10 
1 16 


2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 
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(a.) — Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 
COUNTY  ANTRIM — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 


8 

4 

4 

8a 

4 

7 
4 

8 

8a 

3 

4 
3 

8a 

3 

3 

8a 

3 

4 
9a 
9 
8 

9a 

8 

3 

3 
8 

4 
8 
8 
8 
9 
8 
3 
11 
8a 
8a 
3 
8 

3 

5 
5 
9a 
9 
9 
8 
3a 
9a 
9a 
9*a 

4 
4 

4 

8 


Name  of  School. 


Amount 

of 

Grant. 


7867 

7967 

8113 

8130 

8201 

8270 

8278 

8616 

8566 

8583 

8606 

8814 

8842 

8915 

9033 

9063 

9082 

9364 

9403 

9415 

9479 

9776 

9792 

9982 

10144 

10398 

10506 

10596 

10619 

10620 
10737 
10806 
11073 
11618 
11712 
11.713 
11773 
11846 
12062 

12148 

12149 
12211 
12213 
12297 
12330 
12376 

12434 

12435 

12436 

12565 

12566 
12599 
12758 


North  Thomas-street  Senr 
Harryville,  No.  1,  F., 
Duneane  Pari., 

Glenarm  Inft.. 

Harryville,  No.  2,  F., 
Culnafay,  . 

Eden 

Ligoneil  Village, 

Straid  M., 

Carrowreagh 
Ballymena  F.. 

Dervock, 

Ballymoney  (2), 

Moyoraig,  . 

Ballymoney  F., 

Moasley,  . 

Wesley- place, 

Gracehill, 

Ashmore- street. 
Ballyfinaghy, 

Charters,  . 

St.  George’s, 

Trinity  Church  Inft., 
GarrydufF, 

Lisheegan, 

Argyle-place  Inft., 
Dunnghy  Parochial, 

St.  Paul’s  M., 

Currie  F., 

Do.  Inft., 

Blackstaff  Road,  , . 

St.  Matthew’s, 

Ballinlea, 

Brookfield, 

Ballyclare  M., 

Do.  F.  (2),  . 
Ballymoney  Inft., ., 
Charter’s  Memorial,  Inft., 
Ballintoy  (2), 

Ramoan  M., 

Do.  F., 

Grosvenor  Road,  . 

Currie  (2)  M., 

Linfield  Inft., 

Riversdal e-street  Senr., 
Millbrook, 

Queen  Victoria, 

Do.  Inft., 
Millfield  M., 

Ballymoney-street  F., 

Do.  Inft,, 

Do.  M., 

Snugville, 


4 10 
2 10 

1 15 

2 10 
8 10 
2 10 
2 10 
6 10 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
1 11 
2 10 
2 5 
2 10 
6 10 
2 3 
2 10 
6 10 
2 10 
8 10 
4 10 
4 10 
4 10 
2 3 
8 10 
2 2 
8 10 
8 10 
8 10 
6 10 
8 10 
2 10 
2 10 
8 10 
6 10 
2 10 
8 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
8 10 
4 10 
8 10 
2 10 
2 10 
6 10 
6 10 

| (Suppl.) 

2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
8 10  0 
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] Equipment  Grants. 

(ffl.)— Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing- 
COUNTY  ANTRIM — continued. 


-continued . 


Name  of  School. 


Broomhedge, 
Carrickfergus  Mixed, 
Mabel-street, 

Kilbride, 

Agnes-street  Mixed, 
Templepatrick  (5) 
Aenes-street  Central, 

Do.  Ir 

Seaview,  . 

The  Commons, 

St.  Stephen’s  M.,  . 
Sandy  Row  In  ft.  , 
Campbell-street, 
Tullynamullen, 
Knockagh, 

Mariner’s  Church  (2), 
Magdalene, 

Do.  Inft., 
Perth-street, 

Connor  and  Kells, 
BaJlysillan, 

St.  Columbki  lie’s, 

St.  Barnabas’  Inft., 

St.  Saviour’s  Senr., 
Dunseverick, 

Trinity, 

Mayo-street, 

Maorory  Memorial, 
Mount  Colly er  Av., 
Antrim-road, 

John  White, 
Woodvale, 

Hazelbank, 

Windsor, 


4 JO  0 
2 0 0 
8 10  0 
4 10  0 
8 10  0 
2 10  0 
8 10  0 
8 10  0 
4 10  0 
2 10  0 

4 10  0 
G 10  0 
2 10  0 

5 !0  0 
1 18  6 
G 10  0 

6 10  0 
G 10  0 
G 10  0 
4 10  0 
G 10  Q 
G 10  0 
8 10  0 
8 10  0 
4 10  0 
G 10  0 
8 10  0 
4 10  0 
G 10  0 
8 10  0 
8 10  0 
8 10  0 
4 10  0 
4 10  0 


COUNTY  ARMAGH. 


1229 

Meighfoner  M., 

2702 

Camlough  F., 

4286 

Ciadymore, 

5306 

Portadovn  (1), 

6439 

Balteer,  . 

7181 

Cro3sraore  Keady, 

7425 

Tullysaran,  . 

7508 

Newry  Convent,  . 

8024 

Derrycaw,  . 

8220 

Mount  St.  Catherine’s, 

8272 

Glassdrummond  M.,  . 

8103 

Tanderagee  M., 

8404 

Do.  F„  . 

8540 

Lurgan  Model  M., 
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Equipment  Grants. 

(a.) — Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing- 
COUNTY  ARMAGH — continued. 


[1902. 


■continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 


11 

11 

11 

16 

19 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

11 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

19 

11 

16 

16 

16  N 

16 

26 

16 

11 

11 

16 

11 

11 

16 

11 

15 

15 

16 
25 
25 
16 
11 
11 
16 
16 


Name  of  School. 


8541 

8542 
8935 
9025 
9420 
9895 
9977 

10187 

10490 

10872 

10873 

10874 
10939 
11149 
11457 
11478 
11491 

11684 

11685 
12065 
12185 
12333 
13003 
13061 
13061 

13181 

13435 

13443 

13490 

13497 

13531 

13628 

13629 
13813 
14060 
14662 
14854 
14962 

15130 

15131 
15178 
15183 
15310 
15458 
15637 


Lurgan  Model  F., 

Do.  Inft, 
Thoinas-street, 
Tullyroan, 
Meighfoner  F., 
Dr.unnaleg, 

Cr  inagill, 

Ardress, 

St.  Patrick’s  F., 
Callan-street  Inft. 
Mall  F.,  . 

Do.  Inft, 

Do.  M.,  . 

Seagoe, 

Derryscollop, 
Aughavilly, 
College-street, 
Drelincourt  M., 

Do.  F., 
Mullaghmore, 
Adavoyle, 
Curran-street  (2), 
Synge, 

Keady  (2), 

Do., 

Cassells,  . 
Cregganduff, 

Lisnalea,  . 
Edenderry, 

Edgars  town  (2), 
Mount  Norris, 
Corcrain  M., 

Do.  F., 

Tynan, 

Derrycarne, 

Cahara, 

Ballinary, 

Cope, 

Silverbridge  M., 

Do.,  F., 
Hamiltonsbawn,  . 
Church-place  Convent, 
Portadown  Convent, 
Cross  roads, 
Annaghmore, 


Amount 


£ 8.'  d. 


4 10 
4 10 
4 10 
4 10 
4 10 
2 3 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
1 18 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
1 1 

4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 0 

(Suppl.) 

2 10  0 
2 10 

1 9 

5 10 
4 10 

2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 

6 10 
8 10 
4 10 
4 10 


0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


23 

23 

23 


COUNTY  CAVAN. 


128  Druinlaney, 

133  Ballvha'se  M., 

134  Do.  F., 


2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
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Equipment  Grants. 


(a.) — Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 
COUNTY  CAVAN — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

23 

1230 

Shannon  M.,  .... 

£ 8.  d. 
2 8 0 

24 

1357 

Cootehill  M., 

4 10  0 

23 

1483 

Shannon  F., 

2 10  0 

23 

2187 

Keelagh, 

2 10  0 

23 

2763 

Ballinagh  F., 

2 10  0 

13 

3537 

Gubaveeney, 

2 10  0 

24 

3711 

Corlatty  Carroll,  .... 

2 10  0 

23 

4363 

Crosskeys  M., 

2 10  0 

24 

5162 

Virginia  M., 

2 10  0 

24 

5163 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

13 

5359 

Meenaslieve,  .... 

2 10  0 

23 

5759 

Greaghrahan,  .... 

2 10  0 

23 

7387 

Drumbrade,  .... 

2 10  0 

29 

7678 

Knocktemple  M.,  . 

2 10  0 

29 

7679 

Do.  F.,  . 

2 10  0 

23 

8468 

Carnasen*,  .... 

1 9 9 

29 

8488 

Bally durrow  M.,  . 

2 7 0 

23  • 

9350 

Larah  F.,  .... 

2 10  0 

23 

9505 

Legaginny,  .... 

Banaho  M.,  .... 

2 0 3 

23 

10128 

2 8 0 

23 

10129 

Do.  F., 

Drumavaddy  M.,  . 

2 3 9 

23 

10482 

2 10  0 

23 

10483 

Do.  F.,  . 

2 10  0 

23 

10513 

Raskall,  ..... 

2 3 9 

23 

1081 L 

Crossdoney,  .... 

2 10  0 

23 

11034 

Ballyhaise  (2),  .... 

2 3 9 

24 

11053 

Headfort,  .... 

2 10  0 

23 

11117 

Cloverhill,  .... 

2 9 0 

23 

11507 

Gartbrattan,  .... 

2 0 3 

23 

11508 

Clonegonnell,  .... 

2 2 0 

11509 

Deredis,  ..... 

1 1 0 

24 

11510 

Lisnagirl,  ..... 

1 16  9 

23 

11516 

Cavan  Infant,  .... 

2 7 0 

23 

11517 

Do.  Mixed,  .... 

2 10  0 

23 

11541 

Farnham,  .... 

2 10  0 

23 

11551 

Crosskeys  F., 

2 0 3 

13 

12009 

Moneygashel,  .... 

2 10  0 

12056 

Drumcoghill,  .... 

1 13  3 

12099 

Billis, 

2 10  0 

23 

23 

12108 

Killoughter.  .... 

2 10  0 

12919 

Wateraghy,  .... 

1 15  0 

12932 

Rassan.  ..... 

2 10  0 

12941 

Calffield,  ..... 

2 10  0 

23 

23 

23 

12992 

Ballintemple,  .... 

Cro3serlough*  .... 

2 5 6 

13058 

2 10  0 

13100 

Drumkelly,  .... 

2 7 0 

13227 

Druinrora  M., 

2 10  0 

23 

23 

23 

23 

33 

23 

13228 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

13340 

Kilderry,  ..... 

2 10  0 

13408 

Aghakes,  ..... 

2 8 0 

13477 

Drumcrow,  .... 

2 10  0 

13641 

Ballyjamesduff  M., 

4 10  0 

13641) 

Cormaddyduff  F.,  .... 

2 7 0 

14078 

Castletara,  .... 

2 10  0 
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Appendix.  ( a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 

Section  II.. 

L.  COUNTY  CAVAN — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount  . 
of 

Grant. 

23 

14240 

Inishmore, 

£ 8.  d. 
1 13  3 

31 

14796 

Car  rick,  ..... 

2 10  0 

23 

14836 

Stradone,  ..... 

2 10  0 

23 

14860 

Carrigans  M., 

2 10  0 

23 

14861 

Do.  F., 

2 6 6 

31 

14922 

Derrynananta, 

2 10  0 

23 

14927 

Keeny, 

2 10  0 

23 

16120 

Killyconnan  M.,  . 

2 10  0 

23 

16121 

Do.  F.,  . 

2 10  0 

COUNTY  DONEGAL. 


6 

1360 

Croagh,  .... 

2 10'  0 

5 

1361 

Castletown, 

2 10  0 

6 

1620 

Cooldawson, 

2 10  0 

6 

1621 

Fintra, 

2 3 9 

6 

1735 

Killybegs, 

4 10  0 

6 

2251 

Dooish, 

2 10  0 

6 

2252 

Donegal  M., 

2 3 9 

1 

3310 

Knockbrack, 

2 5 6 

6 

3978 

Ballymagrorty, 

2 10  0 

6 

4036 

Carnone, 

2 10  0 

2 

4143 

Crossroads, 

2 0 0 

(Suppl.) 

6 

436D 

Drumnahoul, 

2 10  0 

5 

4418 

Carrickboy, 

2 10  0 

6 

4420 

Ballyshannon  M., 

2 10  0 

1 

5004 

Dunfanagliy, 

2 10  0 

1 

5243 

Croaghan, 

1 10  9 

6 

6023 

Meenbane, 

2 2 0 

6 

6062 

I.etterfad, 

2 10  0 

6 

6064 

Glencoagh, 

2 10  0. 

2 

6164 

Terreroane, 

2 10  0 

5 

6639 

Legans, 

2 10  0 

2 

6806 

St.  Johnston, 

2 10  0 

6 

7137 

Drumavisk, 

2 3 9 

6 

7188 

Meencarregach, 

1 10  9 

6 

7593 

Ballyshannon, 

6 10  0 

2 

7626 

Urblereagh, 

4 10  0 

4 

8324 

Raphoe  (2), 

4 10  0 

6 

8433 

Ballinakillew,  .... 

2 10  0 

1 

8614 

Drumkeen,  .... 

2 10  0 

2 

8929 

Ardagh,  ..... 

4 10  0 

6 

9035 

Drumbeg,  .... 

2 10  0 

6 

9043 

Golard,  .... 

2 3 9 

1 

9128 

Aghevgalt  .... 

2 0 3 

5 

9389 

Donegal  F.  (2),  . . . 

2 10  0 

2 

9416 

Taughboyne,  .... 

2 3 9 

2 

9577 

Carro  wen  .... 
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(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued.  Appendix. 

Section  II., 

COUNTY  DONEGAL — continued.  L. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

6 

9748 

Clenmaquin,  .... 

£ 8.  cl. 

2 10  0 

5 

9955 

Lough  Eske,  .... 

14  6 

1 

9983 

Glentidaly,  .... 

1 15  0 

1 

10174 

Corrvvaddy,  .... 

2 5 6 

6 

10228 

Meenglass,  .... 

2 3 9 

5 

10372 

Tullymore,  .... 

2 10  0 

1 

10374 

Ratkmullen  Robertson, 

2 10  0 

1 

10424 

Letterleigue,  .... 

2 10  0 

5 

10558 

Lackrum,  .... 

2 2 0 

1 

10586 

Milford,  .... 

2 10  0 

5 

10595 

Kilbarron,  .... 

4 10  0 

5 

10688 

Mullinashee,  .... 

2 10  0 

1 

10744 

Glen  Alla,  .... 

2 3 9 

5 

10764 

Lacklum,  .... 

1 16  9 

5 

10938 

Carricknahorna  (1), 

1 15  0 

5 

11055 

Lettermore,  .... 

2 10  0 

1 

11342 

Arramore  Island  (2), 

4 10  0 

5 

11388 

Derries,  .... 

2 10  0 

5 

11554 

Bundoran,  .... 

2 10  0 

5 

11567 

Robertsons,  .... 

1 16  9 

5 

11651 

Laghey  Barr,  . . • 

2 10  0 

5 

11835 

Carntressy,  .... 

1 8 0 

5 

11843 

Nial  Mor,  .... 

4 10  0 

2 

11945 

Culdaff,  .... 

2 2 0 

5 

11988 

Aughinigue,  . 

1 16  9 

2 

12275 

Drumoghill,  .... 

2 10  0 

1 

12276 

Letterkenny  Robertson 

2 10  0 

2 

12498 

Ballyholey,  .... 

2 10  0 

5 

12682 

Tullynaught,  .... 

2 10  0 

1 

12851 

Drumlodge,  .... 

2 7 3 

5 

13170 

Urbal  .... 

2 0 3 

2 

13366 

Glencrow,  .... 

2 10  0 

6 

13367 

Stranorlar  M.,  .... 

2 10  0 

6 

13368 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

6 

13369 

Do.  Inft.,  .... 

2 8 0: 

5 

13382 

Nuala,  .... 

4 10  0 

5 

13405 

Inver,  .... 

1 18  6 

5 

13595 

Finner,  .... 

2 0 3 

5 

13724 

Munterneece,  .... 

2 10  0 

5 

13985 

Ballysaggart,  .... 

2 10  0 

1 

14194 

Termon,  . 

6 10  0 

6 

14247 

Four  Masters,  .... 

4 10  0 

2 

14353 

Moville,  .... 

4 10  0 

5 

14379 

Drumnaherk, 

2 10  0 

1 

14457 

Losset,  ..... 

1 5 0 

1 

14628 

Letterkenny  Mon., 

6 10  0' 

6 

14914 

Stranorlar,  ..... 

4 10  0 

1 

15208 

Stramore, 

2 10  0 

5 

15271 

Towna  willy,  .... 

4 10  0 

3 

15283 

Lettermacward,  .... 

12  9 

1 

15292 

Ray,  .... 

1 9 9 

2 

15474 

Alaghaderry,  .... 

2 10  0 

5 

15577 

Clar  Robertson,  .... 

2 10  0 
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Section  II., 

L. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Equipment J Or  ants. 

(®*)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 

COUNTY  DOWN. 


[1902. 


17 

190 

10 

214 

17 

234 

19 

243 

9 a 

1581 

10 

1597 

19 

2270 

10 

2513 

10 

2518 

9 

2560 

11 

2688 

9 

2723 

10 

3079 

19 

3094 

11 

3225 

17 

3619 

11 

3805 

9 

4042 

10 

4290 

10 

4343 

17 

4648 

10 

4657 

10 

4684 

17 

4744 

11 

4811 

10 

5023 

10 

5467 

10 

5704 

19 

5741 

9 

5996 

19 

6643 

10 

7045 

17 

7221 

9 

7576 

10 

7605 

10 

7/74 

10 

7775 

10 

7776 

11 

8053 

17 

8137 

10 

8169 

10 

81P0 

9 

8J70 

11 

8442 

19 

8677 

10 

8916 

11 

9151 

17 

10253 

10 

10408 

10 

10821 

10 

10847 

10 

10964 

11 

11079 

9 

11120 

Name  of  School. 


Balee, 

Tullycavey, 
Derryboy, 

St.  Clare’s  Convent, 
Crossmacreevy, 
Ballymalady, 
Ballyvarley, 
Ballyeasboro’, 
Conlig, 

Ednagonnell, 
Ballynagarrick, 
Drumlough, 
Loughriescouse, 
Emaale, 

Gilford  (1), 

Kilmore, 

Banbridge  M., 

— u?. 


Purdysburn, 
Duncio 


Jonald  M., 

Ballyphilip  F., 

Killyleagh  (Irish-street) 
Newtownards  (2) 

Comber, 

Bright, 

Gilford  Mill  M., 
Ballyhaskin, 

Carrowdore, 

Greyabbey, 

Clontifleece, 

Bally  vicknacally, 
Windsor  Hill  F., 

Kearney, 

Strangford, 

Hillsboro’, 

Ardquin,  . 

Newtownards  Model  M., 
Do.  F., 

. Do.  Inft, 

Banbridge,  J., 

Shanrod,  . 

Smyth’s  Ccmber, 
Ballyrogan, 

Lam  beg,  . 

Moyallen,  . 

Tuflyorior, 

Kirkstown, 

Ballydongan, 

Mount  St.  Patrick 


Ballywalter, 


oernacarrig, 

Ballywalter  Inft., 
Ballyphillip  Pari., 
Magherabeg, 
Bailylesson, 


F., 


Amount 

of 

Grant. 


£ «.  d. 


2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
8 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
4 10 
6 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 

2 10 
6 10 
2 10 
4 10 
4 10 
4 10 
4 10 
6 10 
6 10 
8 10 
1 18 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 0 
4 10 
2 10 
1 16 
4 10 
4 10 
4 10 
4 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
6 10 
4 10 
2 9 


4 10 
2 10 
8 10 
4 10 
4 10 
2 3 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 
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(a.) — Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued.  Appendix. 

COUNTY  DOWN — continued.  Section  II. 


Dis- 

trict. 

EoU  No. 

Name  ol  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

11 

11138 

Church -street  M.f 

£ 8.  <L 
6 10  0 

11 

11139 

Do.  Inft., 

2 10  0 

10 

11216 

Killinchy  M., 

2 8 0 

10 

11256 

Woburn,  . 

4 10  0 

10 

11302 

Killinchy,  . 

2 10  0 

9 

11436 

Ravarnette, 

2 10  0 

9 

11637 

Culcavey,  . 

2 10  0 

10 

11683 

Millisle, 

4 10  0 

10 

11753 

Balligan,  . 
Grovefieid, 

2 3 9 

10 

11785 

6 10  0 

11 

11829 

Castle  Hill, 

4 10  0 

9 

11854 

St.  John’s, 

2 10  0 

17 

11880 

Ardglass,  . 

2 10  0 

11 

12031 

Rathfriland-street, 

4 10  0 

19 

12032 

Bally  martin  R, 

2 5 6 

17 

12151 

Kilkinamurray, 

2 10  0 

10 

12191 

Castlegardens, 

6 10  0 

10 

12192 

Do.  Inft., 

4 10  0 

9 

12429 

Ballynafeigh, 

6 10  0 

12580 

Londonderry  M.,  . 

8 10  0 

12581 

Do.  R,  . 

8 10  0 

10 

12583 

Comber-street  Inft., 

8 10  0 

9 

12837 

Maze  (2), 

2 10  0 

19 

13129 

Aghaderg, 

2 10  0 

13596 

Victoria, 

2 10  0 

10 

13798 

Mount  Stewart,  . 

2 8 0 

10 

14373 

Dee-street, 

8 10  0 

10 

14417 

Ballyboley, 

4 10  0 

14551 

Lagan  Village, 

6 10  0 

10 

14947 

Ledley  Senior, 

2 0 0 

19 

15044 

Moneydarragh  R, 

(Suppl.) 

2 10  0 

15089 

Ravenhill-road, 

6 10  0 

15090 

Do.  Inft.,. 

6 10  0 

9 

15136 

Killoughy, 

4 10  0 

15200 

Rosario  R, 

4 17  6 

15267 

Saul, 

t- 

4 10  0 

15270 

Donard  View, 

2 10  0 

10 

10 

17 

15312 

15390 

Teconnaught, 

St.  Matthew’s  Convent, 

4 10  0 
8 10  0 

15415 

Lomond-avenue,  . 

8 10  0 

15582 

St.  Mary’s, 

6 10  0 

COUNTY  FERMANAGH. 


271 

Slee,  ..... 

1 13  3 

3267 

Grove,  ..... 

1 11  6 

3521 

Aghagaffert,  .... 

2 10  0 

3861 

Cairick  Agricultural, 

2 10  0 

4423 

Carrowkeel,  .... 

2 2 0 

4635 

Tatnamona,  .... 

1 15  0 

4717 

Lisnaskea,  .... 

4 10  0 
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Appendix.  (a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued 

Section  IL, 

L-  COUNTY  FERMANAGH  -continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

. 1 ~ ~ 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

£ 8.  d. 

14 

6136 

Fearney,  . 

G 

6493 

Drumskinny, 

G 

6999 

Moneyvriece, 

6 

8002 

Drumnaginahan  Island,  . 

13 

8785 

Mulnaburtlin, 

13 

9071 

Enniskillen  Model  M., 

13 

9072 

Do.  F., 

13 

9C73 

Do.  Inft.,  . 

13 

9467 

Lisblake,  . 

13 

9574 

Mary-street, 

13 

9913 

Tempo  (1), 

2 10  0 

6 

10405 

Banagh,  . 

13 

10467 

Clabby,  . 

2 10  0 

13 

10510 

Knocknaraven, 

13 

10779 

Bohoe, 

13 

10893 

Coolrakelly, 

2 10  0 

13 

11148 

Carrickapollin, 

2 10  0 

14 

11333 

Meenmore  M., 

2 5 6 

14 

11334 

Do.  F., 

1 15  0 

13 

11536 

Churchhill, 

2 10  0 

13 

11592 

Derryharney, 

2 10  0 

5 

11973 

Tullyvogy, 

2 10  0 

6 

11981 

Beleek  M. , 

2 10  0 

6 

11982 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

13 

12043 

Colebrook, 

2 10  0 

13 

12044 

Maguiresbridge, 

4 10  0 

13 

1208S 

Ballinamallard, 

2 10  0 

13 

12154 

Killalahard, 

1 2 9 

13 

12326 

Doneen,  . 

1 16  9 

13 

12377 

Derrygonnelly  Mills, 

2 10  0 

13 

12385 

Claddagh, 

2 0 3 

13 

12420 

St.  Michael’s  M.,  . 

6 10  0 

13 

12491 

Mullaghy, 

1 15  0 

13 

12500 

Marble  Arches, 

1 15  0 

13 

12657 

Lisbellaw  F., 

1 8 0 

13 

12660 

Littlemount, 

2 10  0 

13 

12725 

Lisbellaw  M., 

2 0 3 

13 

12760 

Drummal, 

2 10  0 

13 

12776 

Carroo, 

2 10  0 

13 

13092 

Wheathill, 

2 3 9 

13 

13312 

Forthill,  . 

4 10  0 

13 

13401 

Enniskillen  Convent, 

8 10  0 

13 

13669 

Drumlone, 

2 2 0 

13 

14168 

Stragowna, 

1 18  6 

13 

14521 

Stranafaley, 

2 9 0 

13 

16439 

Moughley,  .... 

2 10  0 

•) 

COUNTY  LONDONDERRY. 

7 

296 

Draperstown  F.,  . 

2 10  0 

2 

1242 

Cabry  (1),  .... 

1 6 3 

7 

1784 

Altayesky  M., 

2 5 6 
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(a.)  Hand  and  Bye  Training  and  Drawing — continued.  Appendix. 

COUNTY  LONDONDERRY — continued.  Section  n. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Eoll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

£ 8. 

d. 

7 

2135 

Tirkane,  . 

1 15 

0 

7 

2422 

Lisnamuck, 

2 10 

0 

3 

2598 

Ball  yn  ash  ane, 

2 10 

0 

3 

2603 

Ringsend, 

4 10 

0 

7 

2606 

Ballynenagh, 

2 10 

0 

7 

2668 

Ballyagan, 

2 10 

0 

7 

2895 

Lemnaroy, 

2 10 

0 

7 

3318 

Loop, 

2 10 

0 

4 

3782 

Faughanvale  (1),  . 

2 10 

0 

7 . 

5021 

Lissan  (1), 

2 10 

0. 

7 

5676 

Altayesky  F., 

2 10 

0 

7 

6152 

Tobermore, 

4 10 

0 

2 

6168 

St.  Eugene’s  Convent, 

8 10 

0 

6461 

Waterside  (2), 

2 a 

7527 

Faughanvale  (2),  . 

2 10 

0 

2a 

7889 

Glendermotte, 

2 10 

0 

2 a 

8255 

Oghill, 

2 10 

0 

7 

8519 

Castledawson, 

4 10 

0 

7 

9434 

Drumard, 

2 10 

0 

7 

9498 

Curran, 

2 10 

0 

7 

9609 

Keenaught, 

2 10 

0 

7, 

9687 

Garvagh  F., 

2 10 

0 

7, 

9727 

Dunmullen, 

2 10 

0 

7r, 

9978 

Ballymacpeake, 

2 10 

0 

7, 

10008 

Fallagloon, 

2 10 

0 

7; 

10442 

Magherafclt  Pari.  F., 

2 3 

9 

7, 

10567 

New  Row, 

2 10 

0 

7: 

10833 

Tamlaght, 

2 10 

0 

7, 

11464 

Bellaghy  M., 

2 10 

0 

7 

11594 

Buncran  M., 

2 10 

0 

7;.  . 

11595 

Do.  F., 

2 7 

3 

7 

11607 

Ballinderry, 

2 10 

0 

11645 

Droghead, 

2 10 

0 

11682 

Ballymulderg  (2), 

2 10 

0 

11826 

Reastown, 

2 10 

0 

2a 

11915 

Terryredmond, 

2 10 

0 

12058 

Culnady  M., 

2 5 

G 

12059 

Do.  F., 

2 10 

0 

l 

12109 

Maghera  F., 

2 10 

0 

12153 

Magherafelt  Pari.  M., 

1 16 

9 

12186 

Hall-street  M., 

2 10 

0 

12391 

Rallagh,  . 

2 10 

0 

12501 

Maghera  M., 

2 10 

0 

12637 

Anahorish  F., 

2 10 

0 

12980 

Glenvale,  . 

2 10 

0 

13069 

Kilcronaghan, 

2 10 

0 

13212 

St.  Patrick’s  Convent  (2),. 

8 10 

0 

13400 

Carndaisey  Glen,  . 

1 16 

9 

13472 

Roektown, 

2 10 

0 

13488 

St.  Malacby’s  M., 

2 10 

0 

13768 

St.  Joseph’s, 

2 10 

0 

14007 

St,  Mary’s  Convent, 

2 10 

0 

14062 

Tyrgan, 

2 10 

0 

14317 

St.  Columba’s  F., 

8 10 

0 
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Appendix. 


Section  II., 
L. 


Dis- 

trict. 


2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

3 

2a 


(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 
COUNTY  LONDONDERRY— continued. 


Roll  No. 


Name  of  School. 


14560 

14598 

14599 
14690 

14877 

14878 
14882 
14971 
15066 
15236 
15247 
15620 


I 


Lisnamuck  F.,  . , 

St.  Columb’s  Convent,  F.  Inft., 

, Do.  M.  Inft., 

St.  Columb’s  Hall. 

St.  Trea’s  M., 

Do.  F., 

Bally mulderg  (1), . 

Sixtowns, 

St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Inft., 
Tirgarvil,  . 

Portstewart, 

Ebrington, 


Amount 

of 

Grant. 


£ 8.  d. 

2 10  0 
6 10  0 
8 10  0 
4 10  0 
2 3 9 
4 10  0 
1 16  0 
1 18  6 
4 10  0 
2 10  0 
4 10  0 
6 10  0 


COUNTY  MONAGHAN. 


18 

342 

18 

355 

18 

359 

18 

369 

18 

373 

18 

1115 

18 

2020 

23 

2109 

18 

3837 

18 

4243 

18 

5796 

18 

5975 

18  ~ 

6365 

18 

8306 

18 

10104 

18 

10282 

18 

10349 

18 

10452 

18 

10718 

18 

10746 

18 

10751 

18 

10985 

18 

11427 

18 

12482 

25 

13396 

18 

13685 

24 

14072 

18 

14845 

18 

15041 

18 

15402 

18 

15491 

23 

15509 

Tlireo-mile-hou8e, 
Corcaghan  M, 
Monaghan  Con., 
Leitrim, 

Deravy, 

Drumgarley, 

Lappan  M*, 

Clonrye, 

Lappan  F., 
Castleblayney, 

Urcher, 

Corcaghan  F., 
Drumakill, 

Clones  Pari., 

Smithboro’, 
Drumacrutton, 
Classdough, 

Drumsheeny, 

Billis, 

Amacklin, 

Clontibret, 

Clones  Inft., 

Brownhill, 

Bragan, 

Inniskeen, 

Largy  M., 

Drumgossat  F., 

Clones, 

Clones  Convent,  . 
Monaghan  Convent  Inft., 
Clones  Convent  Inft., 
Clinooney, 


2 10 
1 16 
6 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
1 16 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 7 
1 8 
2 10 
2 9 
2 10 
1 16 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
1 11 
2 10 
4 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
8 10 
6 10 
2 10 
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(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 

COUNTY  TYRONE. 


Appendix. 

Section  IL, 


Dis- 

trict, 


Roll  No. 


Name  of  School. 


Amount 

of 

Grant. 


£ 


8.  d. 


14 


388  Killyclogher, 
388  Do., 


1 II  6 

0 18  G 


14 

6 

14 

6 

14 

6 

14 

7 

14 

15 
6 
14 

14 

15 
15 
6 
14 
2 
14 
6 
14 
14 


14 

15 
15 
14 
6 
6 
14 
6 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

15 
G 
6 
15 
6 
15 


6 

14 

15 


6 

15 


426 

430 

438 

1193 

2001 

2783 

3678 

3972 

4302 

4585 

4679 

4947 

5051 

5066 

5290 

5329 

5368 


Pomeroy  M., 
Kilcleen, 
Oreggan, 
Carrycoghan, 
Drumquin, 
Dergalt, 
Drumharvey, 
Upper  Belix, 
Killyclogher  F., 
Aughavey, 
Lisnacloon, 
Dervaghroy,  . 
Knocknagor, 
Aughnacloy  M., 
Do  F., 
Douglas, 
Mullaslin, 


5515 

5531 

5646 

6204 

6366 

6954 

7184 

7289 

7479 

7543 

7583 

7758 

7759 
7965 
8106 

8178 

8179 
8191 
8210 
8329 
8331 
8438 
8694 
8830 
9373 
9513 
9620 
9713 
9795 
9869 
9999 

10009 

10110 

10178 


Killenagh, 

Edenderry, 

Letterbratt, 

Dunmullan, 

Tyrcenan, 

Liscable, 

Gortin  M., 

Brackey  M., 

Coagh  (old), 

Cookstown, 

Omagh  Model  M., 
Newtownstewart  Model  M. 


Do. 

Derrabard, 
Glennoman, 

Omagh  Model  F., 
Do.  Inft., 
Mountfield, 

Corlea, 


do.  F., 


Drumakilly, 

M°y  (2), 

Castlederg  Edwards  M.,  . 
Newtownstewart  Model  Inft., 
Innismagh, 

Legfordrum, 

Donaghmore, 

Gortin  F., 

Eghsh  (3),  . \ 

Erganagh, 

Grannan, 

Derryfubble, 

Carrickbridge, 

Strabane  Convent, 

Benburb  Agrl., 


(Suppl.) 

2 9 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 5 

6 

2 10 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 5 

6 

1 13 

3 

2 3 

9 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 0 

3 

4 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 9 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 6 

3 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 18 

6 

4 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 3 

9 

2 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

1 8 

0 

2 5 

6 

2 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 16 

9 

4 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

2 8 

0 

8 10 

0 

2 10 

0 
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Section  IL, 
L. 


Dis- 

trict. 


(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 
COUNTY  TYRONE — continued. 


Name  of  School. 


Amount 

of 

Grant. 


15 

10179 

Benburb  F., 

14 

10237 

Corryglass,  .... 

15 

10267 

Coagh  (2),  .... 

15 

10283 

Newmills,  .... 

14 

10284 

Knockmoyle,  .... 

14 

10341 

Tyrcur,  .... 

15 

10694 

Castlecanlfield,  .... 

14 

10932 

Ballygawley  (2),  .... 

14 

11026 

Altinagh,  .... 

14 

11029 

Kilskeery,  .... 

16 

11060 

Caledon,  .... 

14 

11080 

Fintona  F., 

14 

11403 

Do.  Mixed,  .... 

14 

11547 

Rosscor  Male,  .... 

14 

11548 

Do.  Female, 

6 

11586 

Sion  Mills  M.,  . 

6 

11587 

Do.  F.,  . 

14 

11756 

Cloghfin,  .... 

14 

11897 

Dromore  (2),  .... 

14 

11941 

Fivemiletown  M., 

14 

11942 

Do.  F.,  ... 

6 

12069 

Liscreovagkan,  .... 

14 

12396 

Golan,  . 

15 

12440 

Lr.  Market,  . 

15 

12443 

Oldtown  M., 

15 

12460 

Tiillyhogue,  . 

14 

12704 

Beltiny,  . 

6 

12748 

Barrack-street,  . 

15 

12777 

Caledon-street,  . 

15 

12845 

Union-place  M.,  . 

14 

12885 

Augher  (2), 

15 

13256 

Gortgonis,  . 

14 

13377 

Trillick  (2), 

14 

13577 

Roughan,  . 

15 

13634 

Loughans,  . 

6 

14142 

Castlederg  Edwards  F.,  . 

14 

14264 

Tullvvar,  . 

14 

14272 

Omagh  Convent,  . 

14 

14372 

Clanabogan,  . 

6 

14731 

Gortnagross,  . 

6 

14814 

First  Strabane  M., 

6 

14815 

Do.  F.,  . 

7 

14918 

Abercorn,  . 

14 

14920 

Johnston  Memorial, 

15 

14932 

Stewartstown,  . 

14 

15119 

Trillick,  . 

6 

15190 

Beltrim  M., 

6 

15191 

Do.  F., 

COUNTY  CLARE. 

51 

3373 

Sallybank, 

51 

4548 

Clonlara  M., 

£ 8.  d. 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
4 10  0 

2 5 6 
1 18  6 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
1 18  6 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
4,10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
6 10  0 
6 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 
2 10 

4 10 
2 0 
2 10 

3 0 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 

2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
8 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 

4 10  0 
2 10  0 
4 10  0 
2 10 


2 10  0 
2 10  0 


4 10  0 
4 10  0 
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(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued.  Appendlv. 

COUNTY  CLARE — continued.  Section!!., 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  SchooL 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

-t  4 TV  I . ... 

£ d. 

51 

6527 

Clonlara  F., 

4 10  0 

42 

10183 

Killaloe, 

12  9 

45 

11714 

Bansha, 

4 10  0 

45 

11727 

Vandaleur, 

2 3 9 

42 

11813 

Furglan  M., 

2 10  0 

42 

11814 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

45 

13441 

Gurthbofarna  M., 

4 10  0 

42 

14658 

Killurin, 

2 10  0 

45 

15327 

Cahirmurphy, 

2 0 0 

COUNTY  CORK. 


48 

60 

68 

GO 


466 

467 
473 

1197 


Clonpriesfc  M.,' 
Ballinspittal  M., 
Fourmile water  M., 
Sunday’s  Well, 


59 

56 

56 

52 

52 

59 
52 
52 
56  . 
56 
56 
56 
56 

60 
60 
GO 


1267 

1268 
1269 
1271 
1273 
1392 
1501 
1541 
1598 
1692 
1874 
1878 
1884 
1949 
1989 
1989 


Ardfield  F., 
Clondulane  Mixed, 
Blarney  Old, 
Kilbolane  M., 
Charleville  M., 
Coolmountain, 
Kilbolane  F., 
Charleville  Con, 
Ratbcormac  M., 
Firmount  M., 
Kilworth  M., 
Rathcorniac  F., 
Kilworth  F., 
Innishannon, 

Bally  heady  F., 

Do.  F., 


55 

55 

55 

55 

59 
55 

55 

56 

60 

58 

59 
GO 
56 
56 
56 
56 
65 
55 


2016 

2017 

2157 

2158 

2159 
2162 
2163 
2258 
2267 
2373 
2705 
2707 
3431 

3438 

3439 
3548 

3588 

3589 


Knocknagown  M., 
Do.  F., 
Dromagh  M., 

Do.  F., 
Creagh, 

Lismire  M., 

Do.  F., 

Fermoy  Convent, 
Dunderrow’, 
Dunbeacon, 
Rathbarry  F., 
Sunday’s  Well  F., 
Kildinan, 
Ballygraddy  M.,  - 
Do.  F , 
Laharn, 

Aghabullogue  M., 
Do.  F., 


4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

(Suppl.) 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

(Suppl 

.) 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

5 

6 

2 

9 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0, 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0, 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 
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Appendix.  (a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 

W™  n-  COUNTY  CORK — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

GO 

3722 

Ballinora  M., 

£ ».  d. 
2 10  0 

GO 

3823 

Ballincollig  M., 

2 10  0 

48 

3828 

Youghal  Convent, 

8 10  0 

60 

3872 

Ballincollig  F., 

2 10  0 

59 

3885 

Abbey  M., 

2 10  0 

56 

3997 

Ballyhooly  M., 

4 10  0 

56 

3998 

Do.  F.,  . 

6 10  0 

56 

4054 

Ballindangan  M., 

2 10  0 

48 

4058 

Clonpriest  F., 

2 10  0 

56 

4129 

Skehanagh,  .... 

2 10  0 

60a 

4250 

Ballintemple,  .... 

4 10  0 

59 

4444 

Doneen  M., 

2 10  0 

59 

4445 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

55 

4446 

Boherbee  M., 

4 10  0 

55 

4447 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

56 

4453 

Gortroe  M., 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 

2 10  0 

60 

4572 

8 10  0 

56 

4630 

Mallow  Convent, 

8 10  0 

56 

4755 

Glantane  M.,  ... 

2 10  0 

56 

4756 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

58 

4843 

Castletown  M., 

4 10  0 

56 

4953 

Ballyhass  M., 

2 10  0 

56 

4954 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

52 

5093 

Newtown  Ballyhea  M., 

4 10  0 

59 

5140 

Skibbereen  M., 

6 10  0 

56 

5147 

Clashbee,  .... 

4 10  0 

58 

5565 

Trafrash  M., 

4 10  0 

58 

5566 

Do.  F., 

4 10  0 

58 

5568 

Adrigole  F.,  .... 

4 10  0 

59 

5637 

Dunmanway  Model  F., 

2 10  0 

58 

5656 

Goleen  M., 

2 10  0 

58 

5657 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

60a 

5708 

Upper  Gian  mire, 

2 10  0 

58 

5710 

Derrinard,  . 

4 10  0 

58 

5726 

Kilthomas,  . 

2 10  0 

60a 

5904 

Brooklodge,  . 

Cahir  Mixed,  . 

2 10  0 

58 

6069 

4 10  0 

58 

6138 

Gortalassa,  . 

4 10  0 

58 

6403 

Gulladoo,  . 

2 10  0 

59 

6424 

Kilcolman,  . 

4 10  0 

58 

6693 

Kealkil,  .... 

4 10  0 

55 

6717 

Colthurst  M., 

2 10  0 

55 

6718 

Do.  F., 

55 

6824 

Coolea,  . 

56 

7006 

Ballyclough  M.,  . 

2 10  0 
2 10  0 

56 

7007 

Do.  F.,  . 

58 

7066 

Kilcrohane  M., 

4 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
4 10  0 
4 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 

58 

7101 

Inchiclough,  . 

60 

7156 

Knocknavilla  F.  . 

55 

7450 

Derrinagree  M.,  . 

55 

7461 

Do.  F.,  . 

55 

7491 

Slieveragh,  . 

60 

7566 

Innishannon,  . 

58 

7697 

Drumclough,  . 

68 

7802 

Maughnaclea,  . 
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(a.)  Hand  and  Bye  Training  and  Drawing- 
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Appendix. 


Section  IK 

L. 


Dis- 

triofc. 


Name  of  School. 


Amount 

of 

Grant. 


60 

.56 


56 

56 


55 

55 

56 
56 

56 

59 

56 

58 
60a 

59 


7833 

7957 

8230 

8393 

8450 

8544 

8707 

8889 

8924 

8972 

9054 

9067 

9144 

9161 

9162 
9248 
9448 
9563 
9610 
9649 
9677 

9787 

9788 
9815 
9818 

9829 

9830 
9870 
9959 

10073 

10090 

10232 

10361 

10362 
10523 
10548 
10565 

10651 

10652 
10666 
10703 
10747 
10808 
11076 

11155 

11156 
11249 

11249 

11250 
11283 
11332 
11382 
11462 
11676 


3), 


Crookhaven, 

Borlimo, 

St.  Nicholas  M-, 
Rathduff, 
Fourmilewater, 
Cappaboy, 

Ballinora  F., 
Ballindangan  F., 
Coomleigh, 

Castlehack, 

Ballydehob  (No. 
Rathbarry  M., 
Curraghs, 

Ban  try  Con., 

Belgooley, 

Ardglen  F., 

Glenogue, 

St.  Michael’s, 
Kilmalooda, 

Old  Head  of  Kinsale; 
Lissalohorrig, 
Derrygallon  M., 

Do.  F., 
Tullilease, 

Umeraboy  F., 
Ballygarvan  M., 

Do.  F., 
Hollymount  M., 
Rockwood, 
Queen-street, 

Burrin, 

Kanturk  Convent, 
Drominarigle  M., 

Do.  F., 
Fermoy  Adair, 

Bantry  (No.  3),  . 
Meenies, 

Tragumna  M., 

Do.  F., 

Carron  M., 

St.  Edmund’s  Agrl., 
Glanmire, 

Claddagh, 

Castletownsend  No.  2, 
Ballyvourney  M., 

Do.  F., 
Burnfoot  M., 

Do.  M. 

Do.  F., 

Bealad  F., 
Longueville,  . 
Scart, 

Upper  Glanmire  F., 
Abbey  F., 


£ a. 
2 10 
1 18 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 


2 10 

0 

2 2 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 15 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

2 8 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 15 

0 

2 7 

3 

2 5 

6 

2 3 

9 

2 10 

0 

2 2 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 17 

6 

4 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

(Suppl.) 

4 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 3 

9 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 
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Appendix. 

Section  IX. 

L. 


(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued 
COUNTY  CORK — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Eoll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

56 

11681 

Kingstown, 

£ t.  d. 

60 

11728 

Kilbrittain  F., 

58 

11743 

Coomhola  F., 

56 

11922 

Buttevant  Convent, 

60 

11997 

SS.  Peter’s  and  Paul’s  F., 

60 

11998 

Do.  M.  Inlb.  . 

60 

11999 

Do.  F.  Inft.,  . 

56 

12004 

Mallow, 

60 

12011 

Ballymodan, 

48 

12026 

Little  Island  M., 

48 

12027 

Do.  F.,  . 

48 

12041 

Midleton, 

60 

12053 

Gurraneasig  M.,  . 

60 

12054 

Do.  F.,  . 

59 

12147 

Ardfield  M., 

59 

12160 

Kilmeen, 

58 

12227 

Lissigriffin  M., 

58 

12261 

Ardgroom  M., 

2 10  0 

60 

12264 

Goggin’s  Hill  F., 

1 16  9 

48 

12281 

Walterstown  M., 

55 

12293 

Canovee  F., 

59 

12362 

Lough  Ine  F., 

2 0 0 

60 

12380 

Ballymodan  F.,  . 

(SuppL) 
2 10  0 

59 

12383 

Union  Hall  M., 

59 

12384 

Do.  F.,  . 

55 

12399 

Bardinchy, 

4 10  0 

60 

12416 

Ballingairy, 

2 10  0 

46 

12446 

Glenahulla  F., 

56 

12447 

Ballydanicl, 

2 10  0 

58 

12451 

Schull  (3), 

60 

12456 

Timoleague  M., 

4 10  0 

58 

12469 

Ballydevlin, 

2 1 5 6 

56 

12519 

Mallow  Mony  , 

8 10  0 

60 

12595 

Goggin’s  Hill  Inft., 

1 13  3 

59 

12598 

Ardagh  M., 

4 10  0 

58 

12611 

Morrogh, 

2 5 6 

48 

12661 

Rostellan, 

60 

12676 

Clogheen  M., 

2 10  0 

58 

12685 

Rossnacahara  M., 

2 10  0 

58 

12686 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

60 

12697 

Baurleigh, 

2 10  0 

56 

12700 

Grange  (2), 

2 10  0 

60a 

12770 

Clogheen  F., 

2 10  0 

56 

12791 

Mitchelstown  Con., 

8 10  0 

59 

12849 

Baltimore  M., 

2 10  0 

59 

12850 

Do.  F.,  . 

2 10  0 

59 

12853 

Myross, 

1 2 9 

60 

12921 

Raharoon, 

2 10  0 

58 

12976 

Derrincorrin, 

2 10  0 

58 

13023 

Durrus, 

2 8 0 

52 

13031 

St.  Joseph’s  Inft., 

8 10  0 

58 

13082 

Whiddy  Island,  . 

2 10  0 

58 

13095 

Dromore  M., 

4 10  0 

58 

13096 

Do.  F 

4 10  0 
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Equipment  Grants. 

(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  aud  Drawini 

COUNTY  CORK — continued.. 


r — continued. 


Dis- 

trict 


Boll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

13159 

Lisavaird  M., 

13160 

Do.  

13372 

St.  Patrick’s  M.  Inft., 

13375 

Crossmahon,  • 

13412 

Killeenleagh  M.,  . 

13422 

Rosscarbery,  • 

13542 

St.  Joseph’s  Pres.  Con.,  . 

13647 

Castlemartyr  M., 

13648 

St.  Luke’s  M., 

13652 

Do.  F., 

13663 

Lower  Glanmire  M., 

13728 

Castletownsend  M., 

13729 

Do.  __  F., 

13762 

Castletownbere  Con., 

13779 

Dromore  M., 

13780 

Do.  F„  . 

13828 

Douglas, 

13890 

Shanbally  F., 

13904 

St.  Patrick’s  Inft.,  . • • 

13910 

Crosshaven  Con., 

13930 

Oreencoat  Hospital. 

13976 

Ballydehob  (2)  ■ . 

13980 

Togher,  • • • 

14022 

Clontead  M., 

14023 

Do.  F.,  • 

14024 

St.  Mary’s  (Eason’s  Hill). 

14052 

Kanturk  M.  (1). 

14053 

Do.  M.  (2), 

14107 

Castletownroehe  M., 

14108 

Do.  F., 

14116 

Kilbrittain  M., 

14139 

Rincurran, 

14226 

Ballydehob  F., 

14235 

Direenlamane. 

14246 

Bawnakeane, 

14299 

Passage  West  Convent, 

14403 

St.  John’s, 

14430 

Derrycreha, 

14459 

Lisheenereagh, 

14594 

St.  Finbar’a  M.  Inft., 

14610 

St.  Francis  M., 

14611 

Do.  F., 

14687 

Bandon  M., 

. 14687 

Do.  M. 

14692 

Coppeen  M.t 

14721 

Schull  M., 

14722 

Do.  F.,  • 

14726 

St.  Multose, 

14839 

Gurrane  M., 

14901 

Glasheen  M.  • • • 

14955 

Warner’s-lane  M., 

15010 

Blarney  Colthurst  M., 

£ 

8 

d. 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

3 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

0 

19 

3 

8 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

S 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

(Suppl.) 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

(Suppl.) 

8 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 
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Equipment  Grants. 


[1902. 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 
L. 


(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 
COUNTY  CORK — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

59 

15059 

Baltimore  Fishery, 

£ a.  d. 

6 10  0 
1 9 9 
0 10  0 
4 10  0 
4 10  0 

53 

15081 

Horse  Island, 

58 

15135 

Bantrv,  M. 

58 

15151 

Dunmanus, 

60 

15182 

Central  District  Inft., 

59 

15440 

Lough  Ine  F., 

60 

15464 

Courtmacsherry  (No.  2),  . 

1 13  3 

60a 

154S5 

New  Glanmire  F., 

58 

15716 

Kilcrohane  F., 

2 10  0 

COUNTY  KERRY. 


57 

536 

Caherciveen  M.,  . 

57 

1583 

Glownaguillagh,  . 

4 10  0 

57 

1600 

Fossa  M., 

39 

1601 

Tiernaboul  M. 

0 16  8 

54 

1859 

Miltown  Con., 

(SuppI,) 

4 10  0 

57 

2198 

Spunkane  F.,  . , 

2 10  0 

57 

2708 

Cullina  F., 

4 10  0 

57 

3784 

Imlaghmore  M.,  . 

2 10  0 

57 

4458 

Ballinakilla, 

4 10  0 

54 

4461 

O’Dornev  M., 

4 10  0 

67 

4463 

Masterguihy, 

4 10  0 

67 

4858 

Imlaghmore  F., 

2 10  0 

54 

5169 

Castlemaine  M.,  . 

4 10  0 

54 

5170 

Do.  F.,  . 

6 10  0 

57 

5481 

Kilbonane  M., 

2 10  0 

57 

5482 

Do.  F.,  . 

2 7 0 

58 

5484 

Shelbourne  (2), 

2 10  0 

54 

7990 

Ballyfinano  M., 

4 10  0 

54 

7991 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

57 

8147 

Glen  Mixed, 

4 10  0 

57 

8148 

Kills  Mixed,  ^ . 

2 10  0 

57 

8349 

Ballinskelligs  M., 

4 10  0 

57 

8350 

Do.  F., 

4 10  0 

57 

8687 

Coars  Mixed, 

4 10  0 

54 

9209 

Castledrum  M., 

2 10  0 

54 

9338 

Do.  F.,  . 

2 10  0 

57 

9876 

Kinnego, 

4 10  0 

57 

9878 

Aghatubrid  M., 

2 10  0 

57 

9879 

Do.  F.,  . 

2 10  0 

54 

10016 

Fibough  M., 

4 10  0 

54 

10017 

Do.  F., 

4 10  0 

57 

10050 

St.  Gertrude’s,  .... 

2 10  0 

57 

10663 

Kilmakerin  M., 

2 10  0 

57 

10721 

Corobeg  M.,  . . 

2 5 6 

57 

10722 

Do.  F., 

1 18  6 

57 

10819 

Bally hearney  M., 

2 10  0 

57 

10820 

Do.  F.,  ... 

2 10  0 

54 

11084 

Tralee,  .... 

2 10  0 

57 

11313 

Portmagee  M., 

4 10  0 
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Equipment  Grants. 

U.)  Hand  and  Bye  Training  and  Drawing 
COUNTY  KERRY — continued. 


— continued. 


— 

1 

Amount 

Dis- 

trict. 

Boll  No.  J 

Name  of  School. 

1 l 

of 

Grant. 

1 
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11419 

12198 

12701 

12702 
12717 
12823 
12825 
12832 
12875 

13123 

13124 

13288 

13289 
13481 
13530 
13796 

14025 

14026 
14988 
15473 


Portmagee  F., 

Tyromayle  M., 

Filemore  M., 

Do  F, 

Water  ville, 

Glencullane  F., 

Dungeel  F., 

Killorglin  M., 

Douglas  M., 

Knockeens  M., 

Do.  F., 

Ooonana  M., 

Do.  F., 

Cullinafercy, 

Moydenvell  Convent, 
Kilmakerin  F., 

Rockfield  M., 
do.  F., 

Kilrelig, 

Killarney  Convent  Inft. 


51 

51 

46 

51 

51 

52 
52 
51 
51 
51 

51 

52 
52 
46 
46 
46 
51 
51 
46 
51 


£ 

4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
8 10 
4 10 
4 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
8 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
8 10 


1 

COUNTY  LIMERICK. 

1282 

Rathkeale  (1)  M., 

4765 

Patricks  well  F.,  . • • 

5143 

Pery  Sq.  Con.,  . . • • 

5195 

Knockainey  M,  • « 

5547 

Sexton-street  Con., 

5881 

Murroe  F., 

6032 

St.  Catherine’s  Con.,  • 

6569 

St.  Anne’s  Con.,  . 

6936 

St.  John’s  Sq.  Con.,  . • 

6970 

Limerick  Model  M.r 

6971 

Do.  F.,  • 

6972 

Do.  Inft., 

8572 

Bruree  M.,  . • • • 

9702 

St.  James’  (Cappagh), 

9916 

Martinstown  F.,  . • • 

10263 

Anglesboro’  F.,  . . • 

10991 

Garrydoolis  M., 

13480 

St.  Mary’s  Con.  M.  Inft.,  . » 

14199 

St.  John’s  Con.  Inft., 

14231 

Nicker  M., 

14596 

Sexton-street  F.  Inft., 

6 10 
2 7 
8 10 
2 10 
8 10 
4 10 
8 10 
8 10 
8 10 
4 10 
2 10 
4 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
8 10 
8 10 
6 10 
8 10 


COUNTY  TIPPERARY. 


36 

2133 

Air  Hill  Con.,  . 

43 

2443 

Templetuohy,  • 

51 

4066 

Newport  M., 

51 

4067 

Do.  F., 
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Appendix. 


Section  1L 

L. 


Equipment  Grants. 


[1902. 


'(a)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing —continued. 
COUNTY  TIPPERARY — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Nate 

61 

4133 

Clogheen  Con., 

53 

6633 

Clonmel  Model  M., 

53 

5634 

Do.  F., 

53 

6789 

Lisronagh, 

53 

6918 

Powerstown, 

36 

9549 

Newtown, 

63 

10154 

Rathkeevin, 

36 

11543 

Cloughjordan, 

63 

12349 

Morton-street  Con., 

63 

12667 

Clerihan  M., 

43 

13210 

Ballingarry  M., 

63 

13231 

Cloneen  F., 

63 

14081 

Coleman, 

61 

14725 

Newport  Inft., 

46 

14970 

Monard  (2), 

63 

15134 

Ballyporeen  M.,  . 

63 

15635 

Skanrahan, 

Name  of  School. 


Amount 
„ of 
Grant 


£ t.  d. 


4 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
4 10  0 
1 11  6 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
8 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 7 0 

4 10  0 
1 8 0 
6 10  0 
1 9 9 


COUNTY  WATERFORD. 


48 

1 

— 

1179 

1 Glencairne, 

48 

1207 

Bally  duff, 

63 

1577 

Russellstown, 

53 

1857 

Clonea, 

48 

1936 

Cappoquin  M., 

48 

2889 

Clash  more  M., 

48 

3228 

Cappoquin  Con.,  . 

48 

3491 

Kilcalf, 

53 

4690 

Rathgormuck, 

4 10  0 

48 

6233 

Grange  M., 

4 10  0 

48 

5385 

Kilwatermoy  M., 

2 10  0 

48 

5911 

Do.  F., 

48 

6388 

Ballymacart  F.,  . 

2 10  0 

49 

6974 

Waterford  Model  M., 

49 

6975 

Do.  F., 

4 10  0 

48 

7311 

Mount  Mellary, 

4 10  0 

48 

7880 

Ballinvella  Mixed, 

48 

8131 

Piltown  M., 

2 10  0 

53 

8132 

Touraneena  M.,  . 

4 10  0 

63 

8133 

Do.  F.,  . 

4 10  0 

48 

8192 

Claskmore  F., 

2 10  0 

48 

9528 

Piltown  F , 

4 10  0 

48 

9825 

Affane, 

4 10  0 

48 

9889 

Modeligo  M., 

4 10  0 

48 

9890 

Do.  F., 

4 10  0 

48 

10138 

Grange  F., 

2 10  0 

49 

11614 

Faithlegg  M., 

2 10  0 

49 

11615 

Do.  F., 

4 10  0 

49 

11944 

Waterford  Con.,  . 

8 10  0 

53 

11969 

Carrickbeg  M., 

2 10  0 

49 

120(7 

Ferry  bank,  .... 

6 10  0 
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jgQ2]  Equipment  Grants. 

(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing—  continued. 
COUNTY  WATERFORD — continued. 


53 

49 

48 

49 

48 

49 
49 

48 

49 
49 
49 
49 

48 

49 
49 
49 
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L. 


COUNTY  CARLOW. 


Soil  No. 

Name  of  School. 

12180 

Clonmel  Con.,  .... 

12578 

Dunmore  E.  Con., 

12911 

Lismore  Con.,  .... 

13901 

Clonegam,  .... 

14164 

St.  Catherine’s,  .... 

14535 

Bellake  Mixed,  .... 

14568 

Killea  M.,  .... 

14627 

Cappoquin  Con  Inft., 

14989 

Passage  E.  M., 

14990 

Do.  F.,  . 

14999 

Ferry  bank  M., 

15046 

St.  Stephen’s  Mony., 

15129 

Camphire,  .... 

15173 

Dunmore  E., 

15295 

St.  Alphonsus’  Con., 

15388 

Tramore,  • • • • j 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 


£ «.  d. 


8 10 
6 10 
8 10 

1 15 
1 1 

2 10 
2 10 
6 10 
4 10 
4 10 
G 10 
8 10 
2 10 
2 2 
6 10 
2 0 


47 

651 

Borris  M., 

652 

Do.  F.,  .... 

44 

662 

Ballinabranna  M., 

47 

670 

Leighlinbridge  M., 

47 

671 

Do.  F.,  ... 

44 

683 

Tinryland,  .... 

47 

1116 

Ballinkillen  M., 

47 

1117 

Do.  F.,  ... 

47 

1215 

Newtowndunleckney  M.,  . 

44 

1290 

Ballinabranna  F.,  ... 

47 

1438 

Newtowndunleckney  F.,  . 

47 

1926 

Bagnalstown  Con., 

47 

2124 

Old  Leighlin  M.,  . 

47 

2125 

Do.  F.,  ... 

47 

3235. 

Bawnree  M., 

47 

7068 

Killoughternanc,  - • • ■ 

47 

9333 

Inch  F.,  .... 

47 

11045 

Feuagli,  , . . • 

47 

11090 

Killedmond,  , . . • 

47 

11135 

Bagenalstown,  - 

44 

11325 

Carlow,  «• 

44 

12170 

Hacketstown  (2), 

47 

13105 

St.  Bridget’s  Many.,- 

47 

14186 

Ridge  F.,  . 

44 

14942 

Cloydah,  - 

44 

15245 

Carlow  Presn.  Con.,. 

49 

15403 

Drummond  M., 

COUNTY  DUBLIN. 

30 

687 

Baldoyle,  .... 

37 

693 

Clondalldn  M.,  .... 

4 10 
4 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 3 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
8 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 0 
2 10 
1 6 

0 19 
2 10 
4 10 

1 16 
6 10 
2 10 
1 2 
8 10 
2 10 


2 10 
4 10 
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Section  IT. 
L. 


Equipment  Grant). 


[1902. 


(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing- 
COUNTY  DUBLIN — continued. 


continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Name  of  School. 


Amount 

of 

Grant 


30 

40a 

39 
37 
30a 
30a 
30 
30 
40a 
40a 
30 
30a 

40 
40a 
30 
37 
30 
30  a 
40 
30 
30 
30 
30 
37 
40 
37 
30 
30 
30 
30a 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
40 
30a 
40 
37 
37 
40a 
40 
30 
40 
40 
30 
30 
30 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
30a 


714 

Lucan, 

729 

Loretto  Con.  (Ratkfarnham), 

737 

St.  Catherine’s  M., 

739 

Harold’s  Cross  M., 

752 

Central  Model  M., 

753 

Do.  F., 

1147 

Skerries, 

1149 

King’s  Inn-street  Con., 

1167 

Dundrum  M., 

1168 

Do.  F., 

1295 

Ballybohill, 

1795 

Central  Model  Inft., 

1984 

St.  John  the  Baptist  M.,  . 

2472 

Stillorgan, 

3007 

St.  Mi  chan’s  M.,  . 

3603 

St.  Nicholas’  F.,  . 

4660 

Portrane  M., 

4817 

Crumlin  M., 

4992 

Glasnevin  Model, 

6469 

St.  Laurence  O’Toole’s  Inft., 

6495 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  F., 

6596 

St.  Laurence  O’Toole’s  F.  (2), 

6664 

Denmark-street  (1). 

6888 

St.  Nicholas’  Inft., 

6980 

Inchicore  Model  Inft., 

7546 

Golden  bridge  Con., 

7624 

Rush  M., 

7625 

Do.  F., 

7718 

St.  Michan’s  M.  Junr., 

9642 

Burrow, 

9707 

St.  Patrick’s  (2)  Inft,, 

9888 

St.  Mary’s  Inft.,  . 

9932 

Stanhope-street  Con., 

10139 

Denmark-street  M.  (2),  . 

10140 

Do.  F.,  . 

10461 

Donnybrook, 

10653 

Chapehzod  (2), 

10998 

Kilmashogue, 

11196 

Inchicore  M.,  • ' M • 

11525 

St.  Patrick’s  (1), 

11578 

City-quay  M.  Inft., 

11638 

Whitechuroh, 

11776 

St.  Laurence  O’Toole’s  Inft.  M.,  . 

11832 

Mount  Anville  Con., 

11873 

Rathmichael, 

12327 

Damastown, 

12408 

St.  Mary’s  Con.,  . . 

12448 

Gardiner-street  Con., 

12471 

Our  Lady’s  Mount  Con., 

12508 

Dolphin’s  Barn,  . 

12756 

Kildare-place  F., 

12804 

Kingsland  Park,  . 

13088 

St.  Mary’s  Inft.,  . 

13169 

Raheny  (2),  . « 

£ 8. 

d. 

4 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

2 7 

3 

8 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

2 3 

9 

2 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

2 10 

0 
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2 -j  Equipment  Grants. 

(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing 
COUNTY  DUBLIN — continued. 


— continued. 


Dis* 

trilt 


37 

37 

37 

30 

30 

30 

30 

37 

30 

30 

30 

30 

37 

40 

30 

<40 

30 

40 


Roll  No. 


13224 

13612 

13693 

13694 

13695 

13815 

13816 

13935 

13936 
14044 
14143 
14324 

14514 

14515 
14529 
14536 
14564 
14586 
14630 
14639 
14665 
14667 

14768 

14769 
14916 
15087 
15604 
15618 
15621 


Nama  of  School. 


Ballintemple, 

Terenure  Presn.  Con., 
Mrs.  Wray’s  Inft., 

St.  Peter’s  M., 

Do.  F.,  . 

Howth-road  M.,  . 
Do.  F.  . 

St.  Peter’s  F., 

Do.  Inft.,  . 

St.  Catherine’s, 

St.  Joseph’s  Prep.  F., 
Phibsboro’  M., 

East  Wall  M., 

Do.  Con., 
Adelaide-road, 
Booterstown, 
Howth-road  Inft., 
Blackrock  Con.,  . 
Greenlanes, 

St.  Andrew’s  M., 

St.  Joseph’s  Senr., 
Do.  Inft., 

St.  Patrick’s  (2),  . 
Do.  M.  (3), 

Josephian  F., 
York-street, 

St.  Thomas  M., 
Sandford  Mixed,  . 
St.  Andrew’s, 


Amount 

of 

Grant. 


£ s.  d. 


1 18 
8 10 
8 10 
6 10 
4 10 
4 10 
0 16 
(SuppL ) 
8 10  0 
8 10 
8 10 
4 10 
2 10 
8 10 
8 10 
6 10 
2 10 
2 10 
8 10 
2 10 
8 10 
8 10 
8 10 
4 10 
2 10 
8 10 
4 10 
2 10 
4 10 
4 10 
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L. 


COUNTY  KILDARE. 


44 

768 

Suncroft,  .... 

37 

779 

Maynooth  Presn.  Con., 

42 

782 

Monasterevan  F., 

37 

1515 

Ballymore  Eustace  F., 

37 

1812 

Ardclough,  ...» 

37 

1972 

Kill  M., 

37 

1973 

Do.  F.,  . 

29 

2169 

Derinturn  M., 

30a 

2344 

LeixUp  M., 

44 

6126 

Castledermott  M., 

37 

10829 

Kilmeague,  . 

41 

11336 

Rathangan  Con.,  . 

44 

11745 

Gt.  Connell  Con., 

41 

12182 

Monasterevan  (2), 

44 

12747 

Kildare  Mony.,  . 

44 

13328 

Newbridge  (2), 

41 

13782 

Monasterevan  Inft., 

44 

14201 

Castledermott  F , 

2 10 
8 10 
6 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
4 10 
2 9 
8 10 
6 10 
2 10 
6 10 
2 2 
2 10 
4 10 
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Equipment  Grants. 


[1902. 


Appendix.  (a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 

Section  n.,  COUNTY  KILKENNY. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

49 

792 

Dunkitt  M., 

£ *.  d. 
2 10  0 

47 

800 

Goresbridge  M.,  . 

2 10  6 

47 

807 

Bonafea, 

2 10  0 

48 

1288 

Tallow  M., 

47 

1301 

St.  John’s  M., 

4 10  6 

49 

1855 

Dunkitt  F., 

2 10  6 

47 

1915 

Paulstown  F., 

2 10  0 

49 

1916 

Inistioge  M., 

4 10  0 

47 

2181 

Thomastown  Con., 

4 10  6 

49 

3369 

Rosbercon, 

2 10  6 

47 

3808 

Thomastown  M.,  . 

4 10  0 

47 

3839 

Desart, 

2 10  0 

49 

4477 

Brownstown  M.,  . 

2 10  0 

49 

4478 

Do.  F.,  . 

2 10  0 

47 

5053 

Kells  M., 

2 10  0 

49 

5219 

Inistioge  F., 

4 10  0 

49 

5251 

Woodstock  M., 

1 15  0 

44 

5469 

Chatsworth, 

2 10  0 

49 

6621 

Ringville  M., 
Do.  F., 

2 8 0 

49 

6622 

1 15  0 

49 

7763 

Woodstock  F., 

2 5 6 

43 

8084 

Urlingford  M., 

4 10  0 

47 

8244 

Paulstown  M., 

2 10  0 

47 

9134 

Goresbridge  F., 

6 10  0 

47 

10835 

Castlecomer  Con., 

8 10  0 

47 

11163 

St.  John’s  F., 

2 10  0 

47 

11164 

Do.  Inft.,  . 

4 10  0 

47 

11175 

Thomastown  Inft., 

G 10  0 

47 

11312 

Paulstown  Inft., 

2 10  0 

49 

11492 

Inistioge  (2), 

1 15  0 

47 

12085 

Kells  F., 

2 10  0 

49 

12476 

Slieverue  M., 

2 10  0 

49 

12477 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 

49 

13449 

Harris!  own  Mixed, 

2 10  0 

47 

13539 

Newtown, 

2 3 9 

47 

13675 

Callan  Con., 

8 10  0 

49 

14648 

Tullogher, 

2 10  0 

KING’S  COUNTY. 


41 

812 

Clonbullogue  M., 

2 10  0 

41 

813 

Do.  F 

2 10  0 

41 

1426 

Edenderry  M., 

6 10  0 

41 

1719 

Cloneygowan,  .... 

2 10  0 

41 

1721 

Killeigh,  .... 

4 1,0  0 

41 

4080 

Killurine,  .... 

2 10  Q 

41 

5158 

Brackna  M., 

2 ;2  0 

41 

5203 

Meelaghans,  .... 

2 10  0 

41 

5204 

Ballinagar,  .... 

2 10  0 

36 

5913 

Frankford  Con.,  .... 

8 if>  0 
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1g02  ] Equipment  Grants. 

(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 
KING’S  COUNTY — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 


36 

41 

36 

41 

41 

41 


Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

8262 

Boher  M.,  . . • • 

8681 

Do.  F.,  . • • 

9225 

Longford,  ...» 

10515 

Trimblestown,  . 

10767 

Pullock,  . 

13118 

Clara  Con.,  . 

14583 

St.  Bridget’s  M.,  . 

14674 

Gorteen,  * 

£ s.  d. 


2 3 
2 10 
2 7 
2 10 
2 10 
8 10 
8 10 
1 4 
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Appendix. 


Section  IL, 
L. 


Amount 

of 

Grant. 


COUNTY  LONGFORD. 

28 

28 

28 

856 

13734 

13846 

St.  Michael’s  M., 

Casliel,  ...» 

Granard  Con.,  . . • • 

6 10  0 
1 2 9 
6 10  0 

COUNTY  LOUTH. 


843 

Boycetown  M., 

25 

844 

Do.  F.,  . 

25 

851 

Drogheda  Presn.  Con., 

25 

853 

Termonfeckin  M., 

25 

854 

Tullyallen,  . 

25 

855 

Meel  (Drogheda), 

25 

1434 

Dysart  F., 

25 

1576 

Cartown,  . • 

25 

2094 

Ardee  Mony.,  . 

25 

2138 

Aclint  Mixed,  . 

19 

2322 

Carlingford  M., 

25 

2793 

Mullabuoy,  • 

25 

3407 

Aghameen,  • 

25 

3630 

Dromiskin,  . 

25 

3787 

Walshestown,  . 

25 

4206 

Termonfeckin  F., 

25 

5387 

Dundalk  Con.,  . 

25 

6576 

Dromin,  . 

25 

9100 

Philipstown,  . 

25 

10185 

Muckrange  M., 

25 

10465 

Tullyallen  F., 

25 

10475 

St.  Vincent’s  M.  Junr.,  . 

25 

10537 

Belpatrick,  . 

25 

12799 

St.  Nicholas  M.,  . 

25 

12800 

Do.  F.,  . 

25 

13083 

Newtown,  . 

25 

14069 

Dundalgan  M., 

■25 

14070 

Do.  F.,  ••• 

25 

14252 

Callystown  M., 

25 

14253 

Do.  F,  . 

2 10  0 
2 10  0 
8 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
4 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 

1 16  9 
4 10  0 

2 10  0 
4 10  0 
8 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
8 10  0 
1 11  6 
2 9 0 
2 3 9 
2 8 0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
4 10  0 
4 10  0 
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[1902. 


(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing— continued. 
COUNTY  LOUTH — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

25 

15102 

Knockbridge, 

£ s.  d. 
2 10  0 

25 

15260 

St.  Malachy’s  Inft., 

25 

15275 

Point-road, 

25 

15286 

Blackrock  F., 

2 10  d 

1 

COUNTY  MEATH. 

29 

867 

Kildalkey  M., 

1 15  0 

29 

880 

Moynalty  M., 

2 10  0 

29 

881 

Do.  F., 

29 

883 

Navan  Con.  (1),  . 

29 

884 

Carlanstown  M.,  . 

30 

885 

Ratoath  M., 

30 

887 

Ashbourne, 

29 

1309 

Stackallen  M., 

29 

1421 

Kilskyre  M., 

2 10  0 

29 

1563 

Do.  F., 

29 

1726 

Castletown, 

29 

1814 

Carnisle, 

29 

3113 

Cortown, 

29 

3115 

Bohermeen  M., 

29 

3554 

Do.  F.,  . 

29 

3922 

Stackallen  F., 

29 

4523 

Moyaugher, 

2 10  0 

29 

4852 

Slane  F., 

25 

5052 

Heronstown  M.,  . 

29 

5281 

Gehanstown, 

29 

6488 

Loughcrew, 

2 10  0 

29 

6746 

Carlanstown,  F.,  . 

41 

7252 

Castlejordan  F.,  . 

4 10  0 

29 

7940 

Carnacross  F., 

2 10  0 

25 

8052 

St.  Mary’s  Con.,  . 

8 10  0 

29 

8091 

Ballinlough  F., 

2 10  0 

29 

9238 

Do.  M.,  . 

29 

9380 

Ballivor  M., 

25 

9696 

Monknewtown, 

29 

9759 

Rathdrinagh, 

2 10  0 

29 

11039 

Kilbeg  M., 

2 5 6 

29 

12488 

Oldcastle  M., 

29 

12493 

Dunshaughlin, 

2 10  0 

29 

12780 

St.  James’  F., 

24 

12897 

Ughtyneill, 

2 10  0 

29 

13285 

Boyerstown, 

4 10  0 

29 

13573 

Earl  of  Darnley,  . 

2 10  0 

24 

14348 

Carrickleck, 

29 

14766 

Frame  F., 

29 

15104 

Cannistown,  .... 

2 10  0 
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Equipment  Grants. 

(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Brawing- 
QTJEEN’S  COUNTY. 


- continued . 


Dis- 

trict 


44 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

43 
41 

44 
44 
41 
44 
44 
44 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
44 
41 
44 
44 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
44 
41 
41 
41 


Boll  No. 


Hume  of  School. 


894 

900 

903 

907 

918 

922 

924 

1157 

1178 

1312 

1879 

1906 

3256 

4776 

4777 
5208 
6450 
7183 
7636 
8095 
8749 
9137 
9751 

11321 

11331 

12231 

12271 

12979 

13343 

13386 

13741 

13937 

14013 

14243 

14385 

14486 

15197 


Ballyadams, 

Oak, 

Ballyfin, 

Clonaslee, 
Castletown  Mony. 
Mountmellick  M., 
Reary, 

Rathdowney  F., 
Clonad, 

Arles  M., 

Do.  F., 

Heath, 

Rushes, 

Fairymount  M., 

Do.  F., 
Briscoli, 

Kilbricken, 
Mountmellick  Con. 
Coote-street  Mony. 
Killanore, 
Castiecuffe, 
Ardough, 
Mountmellick  Pari. 
Tolerton  M., 

Bilbo, 

Rush  Hall  M., 
Knockarue, 
Ballyroan  F., 
Coote-street  Con., 
Maryboro’  Con., 
Rath  M-, 
Stradbally  Con., 
Ballybrittas, 
Mountrath, 
Clonaslea, 

Timahoe  F., 
Barnashome, 
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Appendix 


Section  IL, 

Ifc 


Amount 

of 

Grant. 


£ ». 

2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
2 10 
6 10 
2 10 
6 10 
2 2 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
8 10 
6 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
4 10 

1 9 

2 7 
4 10 
2 10 
6 10 
4 10 
2 10 
8 10 

1 13 

2 9 

1 4 

2 8 
1 13 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 


41 

15446 

Trummera,  . • • 

COUNTY  WESTMEATH. 

33 

1314 

Coralstown  M.« 

2 10  0 
2 10  0 

33 

1527 

Do.  F., 

33 

2093 

Castle  Geoghegan, 

33 

3937 

Coole  F., 

30 

4087 

Mullingar  Pari.,  . 

2 10  0 

33 

4332 

Moate  M., 

33 

7249 

Moyvoughly, 

2 10  0 

33 

8037 

Tang  M., 

2 10  0 

36 

8646 

Ballinahown  M.,  . 

33 

9003 

Kilcleigh  M., 
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Appendix. 

Section  IL, 
L. 


(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 


COUNTY  WESTMEATH — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

33 

9430 

Kilcumreragh, 

£ s.  d 

35 

10850 

Northgate-street, 

41 

12179 

Kilbeggan  Con.,  . 
St.  Mary’s  Mony., 

8 10  0 
6 10  0 
8 10  0 

35 

12904 

35 

33 

13417 

13743 

Do.  F.,  . 

Tyrellspass,  .... 

St.  Mary’ 8 Prep., 

35 

13756 

33 

14363 

Kinnegad  F., 

35 

14661 

Athlone, 

33 

14700 

Kilcleigh  F., 

2 10  0 

COUNTY  WEXFORD. 


50 

945 

Rath  gar  ogue  M., 

50 

959 

Month  eld, 

50 

960 

Kilmore  M., 

50 

963 

Glynn  M., 

49 

967 

New  Ross  Con.  (1). 

48 

970 

Ballykelly, 

50 

1123 

Mayglass, 

50 

1316 

Galbally, 

50 

1427 

Castleb  ridge  M.,  . 

50 

50 

1910 

1920 

Tomhaggard, 
Ballycullane  M.,  . 

49 

2096 

Temple  town  M.,  . 

50 

3258 

Ballycullane  F., 

50 

3634 

Newtownbarry  Con., 

50 

3754 

Cullenstown, 

50 

3755 

Adamstown  M.,  . 

50 

3756 

Do.  F.,  . 

50 

3902 

Ballindaggan, 

50 

4555 

Sion, 

50 

4602 

Glynn,  F., 
Clongeen  M., 

50 

4652 

50 

4990 

Piercestown  M.,  . 

50 

5015 

Clongeen  F., 

50 

5070 

Bally  mu  rn. 

50 

5145 

Taghmon  F., 

50 

5687 

Rathgarogue  F., 

50 

5919 

Bannow, 

50 

5926 

Castlebridge  F.,  . 
St.  Joseph’s  Con., 

50 

6058 

50 

6353 

Camolin  M., 

50 

6559 

Kilrane, 

50 

6598 

Castledockrall, 

50 

7037 

Black  water  F., 

50 

7785 

Enniscortky  Model  F. 

50 

8221 

Templeshannon  Con., 

40 

8535 

Castletown  M., 

50 

8782 

Newbawn, 

50 

9579 

Screen  F., 

2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 9 0 
2 10  0 
8 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
1 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
6 10  0 
2 8 0 
r;  2 10  0 
2 10  0 
4 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 0 0 
2 10  0 
8 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
8 10  0 
2 8 0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
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Equipment  Grants. 

(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 
COUNTY  WEXFORD— continued. 


50 

49 

50 
49 

49 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
49 
49 


Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

9717 

Park,  • 

10230 

Barntown,  .... 

10780 

Ballyoughter, 

11361 

Faythe  Con.,  .... 

11659 

Fethard,  .... 

11951 

Killanne,  .... 

11995 

Loftus  Hall,  .... 

12328 

Tullicanna,  .... 

12372 

Michael-street  (New  Rosa), 

12609 

Grange,  .... 

12610 

Rathnaspick,  .... 

12741 

Marshalstown,  .... 

12925 

St.  Bridget’s  M.,  . 

13266 

Ferns  M.,  .... 

Do.  F.,  .... 

13299 

Clonbrain  M., 

13335 

Court,  .... 

13707 

Murrintown,  .... 

13795 

Boolavogue,  .... 

13999 

Kilnamanagh,  . 

14117 

Raheen,  .... 

14130 

Taghmon  (2),  .... 

14170 

Camolin,  F., 

14492 

Curracloe,  .... 

14644 

St.  Joseph’s  Con., 

14755 

Ballyhack  Con.,  .... 

14785 

Fintern,  .... 

14900 

Gusserane  M., 

14904 

St.  Joseph’s  M.,  . 

14905 

Do.  F. 

14909 

St.  Leonard’s,  • 

14958 

St.  Mary’s,  Rosslare, 

15167 

Gusserane  F., 

15282 

Old  Ross,  .... 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 


£ s.  d. 


4 10 
4 10 
2 10 
8 10 
1 18 
2 8 
2 10 
2 10 
6 10 

1 13 

2 10 
2 10 
6 10 
4 10 
4 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
4 10 
2 10 
4 10 

1 4 

2 10 
2 10 
8 10 
4 10 
1 1 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
2 10 
1 16 
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Section  II., 
L. 


COUNTY  WICKLOW. 


40 

979 

Newbridge  M., 

40 

987 

Wicklow  M.,  ...• 

40 

4669 

Parkbridge,  .... 

4 10 

40 

5791 

Tinahely,  .... 

40 

6005 

Newcastle,  .... 

40 

7074 

Kilcool,  - 

40 

7246 

Ravenswell  Con., 

40 

8480 

Wicklow  Inft.,  .... 

40 

10162 

St.  Michael’s  Con., 

40 

10418 

Wicklow  Con.,  .... 

40 

11649 

Nun’s  Cross,  .... 

40 

11678 

Bray  Bridge  JVf.,  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Equipment  Grants. 

(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing— continued. 
COUNTY  MAYO. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

£ a.  d. 

20 

20 

20 

21 

20 

20 

26 

1750 

5215 

9040 

9239 

12961 

14258 

14358 

Ballina  M.,  • 

Do.  Con.,  . 

Newtown  White,  . 

Tumgesh,  • 

Ballina  Con.  Inft., 

Kilmore  Erris,  . • • • 

Christ  Church,  • 

8 10  0 
6 10  0 

1 16  9 

2 10  0 
8 10  0 
4 10  0 
2 10  0 

COUNTY  ROSCOMMON. 


22 

6298 

Callow  M.,  • 

2 9 0 

22 

6299 

Do.  F.,  • 

22 

6682 

G reaghacarra, 

22 

35 

7287 

7722 

Bridge  Cartron  M., 

St.  Peter’s  Con.  (Athlone), 

8 10  0 

22 

7853 

Dangan  F., 

22 

8876 

Knockroe, 

4 10  0 

35 

9217 

Cloonakilla,  . • • 

22 

10334 

Bella  M.,  • 

22 

10335 

Do.  F.,  ■ ■ • • 

27 

11242 

Don  M., 

22 

11414 

Ardcarne, 

27 

11905 

Castlerea  (2), 

35 

11948 

Cloonfad, 

8 io  0 

35 

12754 

St.  Joseph’s  Con., 

22 

12778 

Tawnytaskin, 

22 

12959 

Corrigeenroe  M , . 

22 

12960 

Do.  F., 

22 

13114 

Cloonmagunane,  . 

22 

13979 

Ballyfarnon  F.,  . 

22 

14925 

Ballinameen  M.,  . 

22 

14926 

Do.  F.,  . 

1 13  3 

22 

15012 

Kilty creighton  M., 

22 

15013 

Do.  F., 

8 10  0 

22 

15043 

Abbeytown  Con., 

22 

15086 

St.  Joseph’s  Mony., 

4 0 0 

22 

15086 

Do.  • 

(Suppl.) 

22 

15091 

Cloonfad, 

2 10  0 

COUNTY  SLIGO 


22 

1097 

Greyfort, 

2 7 0 

22 

1414 

Gurtalough  F., 

21 

2996 

Tubbercurry  Con.  F., 

22 

8013 

Coolback, 

12 

8206 

Sligo  Model  M.,  . 

12 

8207 

Do.  F.,  • 

12 

8208 

Do.  Inft., 

p 
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Equipment  Grants. 


[1902. 


Appendix. 

Seotion  Lu, 


(a.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training  and  Drawing — continued. 
COUNTY  SLIGO — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

£ 8.  d. 

22 

9466 

Cloonagh, 

2 10  0 

22 

9580 

Ballinafad  M., 

22 

10844 

Cloghogue, 

2 0 3 

21 

11460 

Tubbercurry  Con.  Inft.,  . 

4 10  0 

12 

11769 

Ballysodare  (2),  . 

1 18  6 

12 

11779 

Collooney, 

2 10  0 

22 

12767 

Cloonloo  M., 

22 

13630 

Annagh, 

2 5 6 

22 

14527 

Keash, 

12 

15374 

St.  Vincent's  Con., 

12 

15384 

Leyny,  .... 

2 2 0 
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APPENDIX  L. — Equipment  Grants 
Made  during  Financial  Year  ended  31st  March,  1903. 
(b.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons. 
COUNTY  ANTRIM. 


Dis- 

trict 

Boll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

3 

23 

Cloughcorr,  . 

£ s.  d, 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 

8a 

26 

Carnmoney  (2),  . 

8a 

83 

Toreagh,  .... 

8 

1979 

Crumlin,  .... 

4 

2014 

Mullindreen,  . 

4 

2572 

Cully backey  M.,  . 

9 

2J2I 

Eliza-street,  .... 

3 

3023 

Sineral,  . 

7 10  0 

8a 

3531 

Larne  and  Inver, 

10  0 0 

4 

3592 

Guy’s  M.,  . 

9 0 0 

8 

4224 

Lisburn  Con.,  . 

10  0 0 

4 

5621 

Ballymena  Mod.  M , 

7 10  0 

8 

5817 

Conway-streot,  . 

8 

5817 

Do.  . 

3 

6219 

Drumadoon,  . 

(Suppl.) 

7 10  0 

3 

6737 

Bally  money  Mod.  M., 

7 10  0 

3 

6738 

Do.  F., 

8a 

6855 

Larne  (2),  . 

7 10  0 

3 

6856 

Stranocum,  . 

8a 

6963 

Belfast  Mod.  M., 

10  0 0 

17 

7084 

Cabragh,  . 

7 10  0 
9 0 0 

3 

7095 

Mark-street,  . 

9a 

7262 

Milford-street  F., 

10  0 0 

9 

7632 

Hutchinson-street  (2), 

9 0 0 

8a 

7753 

Carrickfergus  Mod.  M., 

9 0 0 

9 

8056 

St.  Malachy’s  Con., 

8a 

8842 

Ballymoney  (2), 

9 0 0 

8 

8896 

Duncairn  (F.), 

3 

8915 

Moycraig,  . 

5 0 0 

3 

9270 

Armoy  (1), 

9a 

9403 

Ashmore-street,  . 

9a 

9776 

St.  George’s,  . 

7 10  0 

3 

9982 

Garryduff,  . 

7 10  0 

9 

10142 

Montgomery,  . 

9 

10142 

Do.,  . 

3 

10291 

Vow,  . 

(Suppl.).  \ 
7 10  0 

8 

10397 

Argyle-placo,  . 

10  0 0 

8 

10566 

St.  Catherine’s,  . 

10  0 0 

8 

10596 

St.  Paul’s  M., 

10  0 0 

8 

10619 

Currie  F.,  . 

10  0 0 

9 

10737 

Blaclcstaff-road,  . 

9 0 0 

9 

10921 

Upper  Dervock,  . 

7 10  0 

11703 

St.  Andrew’s  M., 

7 10  0 

9 

11704 

Do.  F.,  . 

7 10  0 

4 

12148 

Ramoan,  . 

7 10  0 

9a 

12211 

Grosvenor-road,  . 

10  ft  0 

12213 

Currie  (2)  M.,  . 

7 10  0 

12269 

Church-street,  . 

9 0 0 

12418 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

10  0 0 

p 2 
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Appendix.  (6.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 

Section  It.,  COUNTY  ANTRIM — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

8 

12758 

Snugville, 

£ s.  d. 
9 0 0 

8 

12838 

Edenderry  M., 
Mariners’  Church  (1), 
Fountainville, 

7 10  0 

8 

9 

12839 

12982 

1 10  0 

8 

13269 

Seymour-street, 

10  0 0 

9a 

13329 

Agnes-street  Mixed, 

10  0 0 

8 

3 

13484 

13589 

Do.  Central, 

Causeway, 

10  0 0 
7 10  0 

9 

13723 

St.  Stephen’s  M., 

7 10  0 

4 

13785 

Tullynamullen, 

10  0 0 

8 

8 

13843 

13888 

Star  of  the  Sea  Con., 
Mariners’  Church  (2), 

10  0 0 
1 10  0 

9 

14092 

Magdalene, 

(Suppl.) 
9 0 0 

9 

3 

14155 

14499 

All  Saints,  «... 

Ballyveely, 

10  0 0 
7 10  0 

8 

4 

9 

14504 

14541 

14574 

Perth-street,  .... 

Connor  and  Kells, 

Malone, 

9 0 0 
7 10  0 
5 0 0 

8 

14885 

St.  Barnabas, 

(Suppl.) 
10  0 0 

8 

9a 

3 

14892 

14905 

14977 

Crumlin-road,  .... 

St.  Saviour’s  Senr., 

Ballintoy  Pari., 

9 0 0 
10  0 0 
7 10  0 

8 

15061 

Mayo-street, 

10  0 0 

8 

15064 

Macrory  Memorial, 

7 10  0 

8 

15084 

Antrim-road,  .... 

9 0 0 

COUNTY  ARMAGH. 


49 

120 

19 

1229 

18 

4022 

19 

4139 

25 

4414 

25 

4415 

25 

5097 

25 

5172 

19 

6236 

19 

7301 

25 

8272 

11 

8344 

11 

8540 

15 

9272 

19 

9420 

11 

11149 

11 

13423 

11 

13423 

19 

13457 

11 

13490 

11 

13516 

Robinstown  M.,  . 
Meighfoner  M., 
Middletown  M.,  . 

Jonesboro’  F., 
Crossmaglen  M.,  . 

Do.  F., 
Ballinaclosha, 
Annamar, 

Bessbrook, 
Dromantee  M., 
Glassdrummond  M., 
Portadown  Mixed, 
Lurgan  Mod.  M., 
Tartaraghan  (1),  . 
Meighfoner  F., 
Seagoe, 

Hill-street, 

Do., 

Lower  Adavoile,  . 

Edenderry, 

Academy, 


7 10  0 
7 10  0 
5 0 0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
9 0 0 
9 0 0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
1 10  0 
(Suppl.) 

7 10  0 
10  0 0 
9 0 0 
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(6.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 

COUNTY  ARMAGH — continued. 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 
L. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

£ s.  d. 

16 

14962 

Cope,  .... 

2 10  0 

25 

15130 

Silverbridge  M.,  . 

25 

15131 

Do.  F.,  ... 

25 

15414 

Clonalig,  .... 

COUNTY  CAVAN. 


23 

12108 

Killoughter,  .... 

5 0 0 

24 

13440 

Cabra,  .... 

24 

14320  1 

Cor  lea  M., 

5 0 0 

24 

14764 

Kingscourt  F., 

7 10  0 

23 

15120 

Killyconnen  M.,  . 

COUNTY  DONEGAL. 


1595 

3310 

5579 

6583 

6806 

8092 

8104 

8343 

8614 

8786 

9128 

10424 

12276 

12851 

13366 

13985 

14353 

14457 

14628 


Toohan, 

Knockbrack, 

N e wto  wncunningham, 
Churchill, 

St.  Johnston, 
Templedouglas  F., 
Castletown, 

Letterkenny  (2), 
Drumkeen, 

Rashedoge, 

Agheygalt, 

Letterleigue, 
Letterkenny  Robertson, 
Drumlodge, 

Glencrow, 

Ballysaggart, 

Movill, 

Lossett, 

Letterkenny  Mony., 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 10  0 
(Suppl. ) 

7 10  0 
7 10  0 
5 0 0 
9 0 0 


COUNTY  DOWN. 


17 

1246 

Annsboro’  M.,  . 

7 10  0 

9a 

1581 

Crossmacreevy,  . 

7 10  0 

3171 

Drumaghlis,  . 

(Suppl.) 

10 

4290 

Dundonald  M., 

7 10  0 

4684 

9 0 0 

17 

5178 

Gransha,  . 

7 10  0 

5450 

Warrenpoint  M., 

7 10  0 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
L. 


(b.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued, 

COUNTY  DOWN — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No, 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

£ s.  d. 

19 

5624 

Newry  Model  M., 

19 

5741 

Clontifleece, 

47 

7053 

Knocktopher, 

19 

7919 

Glassdrummond,  . 

10 

8886 

Hollywood  1\  (SuUiran), 

9 

11120 

Ballylessnn, 

19 

11224 

Ballykeale, 

9 

11637 

Ci'lcavey, 

10 

11683 

Millisle, 

10 

11785 

Grovefieid, 

10 

12311 

Saunders-street,  . 

9 

12429 

Ballynafeigh, 

9 0 0 

17 

13000 

Katesbridge, 

7 10  0 

10 

13798 

Mountstewart, 

10 

14551 

Lagan  Village, 

10 

14612 

Ravenscroft, 

19 

14678 

Moneygarragh, 

7 10  0 

10 

14947 

Ledley  Senior, 

10 

15089 

Ravenhill-road, 

10 

15096 

Roslyn-street, 

10 

15136 

Killaughey, 

7 10  0 

9 

15200 

Rosario  F., 

10 

15415 

Lomond-avenue,  . 

9 0 0 

COUNTY  FERMANAGH. 


13 

1742 

13 

2865 

13 

3145 

13 

3267 

13 

3494 

13 

4423 

13 

4717 

13 

9071 

13 

9072 

13 

9913 

13 

10448 

13 

10467 

13 

10510 

13 

11031 

13 

11233 

13 

11257 

13 

11536 

13 

11592 

13 

11702 

13 

12019 

13 

12044 

14 

12060 

14 

12299 

13 

12332 

13 

12377 

Lisded, 

Coa, 

Immarue, 

Grove, 

Garrison, 
Carrowkeel, 
Lisnaskea, 
Enniskillen  Model 
Do. 

Tempo  (1), 
Moyglass, 

Clabby, 

Knockarravan, 

Ballyreagh, 

Moat, 

Innisrooske, 

Church  Hill, 
Derryherney, 
Moybane, 

Countess  of  Erne, 
Maguire’s  Bridge, 
Coolaness, 
Irvinestown  M.,  . 
Knoclcnashangan, 
Derrygonnelly  Mill, 


7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

6 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

7 10 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

M., 

7 10 

0 

F., 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

7 10 

0 

5 0 

0 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

5 0 

0 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 
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(6)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 
COUNTY  FERMANAGH — continued. 


Appendix. 

Section  XL, 
L. 


Dis- 

trict. 

KollNo. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

£ s.  d. 

13 

12420 

St.  Michael’s, 

9 0 0 

13 

12464 

Derrykeighan, 

7 10  0 

13 

12657 

Lisbellaw  F., 

6 0 0 

10 

12660 

Littlemount, 

7 10  0 

13 

12725 

Lisbellaw  M., 

5 0 0 

13 

13401 

Enniskillen  Convent, 

10  0 0 

13 

13466 

Mulnaskea, 

7 10  0 

13 

13669 

Drumlone, 

5 0 0 

13 

13737 

Florence  Court, 

7 10  0 

13 

14931 

St.  Molaisse’s, 

5 0 0 

13 

15235 

Lisnaskea  (2), 

7 10  0 

13 

15238 

Magheracross, 

7 10  0 

13 

15439 

Moughley, 

COUNTY  LONDONDERRY. 


2a 

1159 

Ballynarrig,  .... 

5 0 0 

2a 

1160 

Carrymena,  .... 

6 0 0 

3 

2598 

Ballyrashane,  .... 

3 

2603 

Ringsend,  .... 

7 

2692 

Moneydig,  .... 

7 10  0 

2 a 

2950 

Main-street  (Limavady), 

3 

3869 

Kiltinny,  .... 

5 0 0 

2 

4143 

Crossroads,  .... 

5 0 0 

2 

4143 

Do.,  .... 

2 10  0 
(Suppl.) 

7 

4191 

Drumeen  .... 

7 10  0 

3 

5618 

Coleraine  Model  M., 

7 10  0 

3 

5619 

Do.  F., 

7 10  0 

6 

5827 

Garvagh,  .... 

7 10  0 

2 a 

7690 

Londonderry  Model  M.,  . 

10  0 0 

2 a 

7691 

Do.  F.,  . 

9 0 0 

2a 

7889 

Glendermot,  .... 

5 0 0 

3 

8525 

Killeague,  .... 

7 10  0 

8527 

Mullahinch,  .... 

5 0 0 

3 

8531 

Articlave,  .... 

7 10  0 

3 

10044 

Cranagh  Hill,  .... 

7 10  0 

10439 

Bennett-street,  .... 

9 0 0 

3 

11645 

Droghead,  . 

5 0 0 

12006 

Agkerton,  .... 

7 10  0 

12186 

Hall-street,  .... 

7 10  0 

7 

12636 

Anahorish  M., 

7 10  0 

13488 

St.  Malachy’s  M., 

7 10  0 

13489 

Do.  F.,  ... 

7 10  0 

13518 

Richardson  Memorial, 

7 10  0 

3' 

14318 

First  Derry  Male, 

7 10  0 

15247 

7 10  0 

2a 

15620 

Elrington,  . . . 

9 0 0 
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Appauitx.  (i.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons— continued. 

Section  II., 

L.  COUNTY  MONAGHAN. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant 

18 

4243 

Castleblayney  M. 

£ s.  d. 

24 

5617 

Carrickmacross  Indl. 

18 

7761 

Monaghan  Model  M. 

18 

8306 

Clones  Parish 

24 

8824 

Ballynagearn 

24 

10695 

Magheross, 

24 

10726 

Lossetts, 

7 10  0 
7 10  0 

25 

11100 

Magoney, 

18 

12378 

Hall-street, 

9 0 0 

25 

13396 

Enniskeen, 

24 

14072 

Drumgossat, 

7 10  0 

24 

15143 

Lisdoonan, 

24 

15329 

Carrickmacross  Convent,  . 

10  0 0 

COUNTY  TYRONE. 


14 

426 

Pomeroy  M., 

5 0 0 

14 

10237 

Corryglass, 

7 10  0 

14 

10932 

Ballygawley  (2),  . 

7 10  0 

6 

11836 

Castlederg  E., 

7 10  0 

15 

12443 

Oldtown  M., 

14 

14264 

Tullyvar, 

7 10  0 

15 

14858 

St.  Patrick’s  Convent, 

6 

14874 

Castlederg  M , 

7 10  0 

COUNTY  CLARE. 


45 

10309 

Maghera, 

7 10  0 

45 

10568 

Querrin, 

7 10  0 

45 

13826 

Lacken,  M., 

9 0 0 

45 

14686 

Gortglass, 

7 10  0 

45 

15042 

Ennis  M., 

9 0 0 

45 

15301 

Kildysart  M., 

7 10  0 

45 

15327 

Cahirmurphy, 

7 10  0 

42 

15370 

Killaloe  M., 

9 0 0 

45 

15461 

Harmony  Hall,  .... 

7 10  0 

COUNTY  CORK. 


466 

Clonpriest  M., 

7 10  0 

529 

Myrtleville, 

7 0 0 

1-269 

Blarney  Old  M.,  . 

7 10  0 

1271 

Kilholane  M., 

7 10  0 

1273 

Charleville  M., 

9 0 0 

1692 

Firmount  M., 

7 10  0 
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(6.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 
COUNTY  CORK — continued. 


Appendix, 

Seotion  IL, 
L. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

56 

1874 

Kilworth  M., 

£ 8.  d. 
7 10  0 

60 

1949 

Innishannon  M.,  . 

7 10  0 

60 

3823 

Ballincollig,  .... 

7 10  0 

48 

4058 

Clonpriest  F., 

7 10  0 

60a 

4250 

Ballintemple,  .... 

7 10  0 

56 

4453 

Gortroe  M., 

7 10  0 

52 

5093 

Newtown  Ballyhea  M., 

7 10  0 

48 

5258 

Killeagh  F., 

7 10  0 

59 

563(5 

Dunmanway  Model  M.,  . 

7 10  0 

60a 

5708 

Upper  Glanmire  M.f 

7 10  0 

58 

6069 

Caher  Mixed,  .... 

7 10  0 

48 

6137 

Clonmult  M., 

5 0 0 

58 

6403 

Gulladoo,  .... 

7 10  0 

60 

8231 

St.  Nicholas  F.,  . 

7 10  0 

56 

8393 

Rathduff,  .... 

7 10  0 

48 

8696 

Killeagh  M.,  .... 

7 10  0 

60a 

8951 

Cork  Model  M.,  . 

9 0 0 

60a 

8952 

Do.  F.,  ... 

7 10  0 

69 

9067 

Rathbarry  M., 

7 10  0 

60 

9336 

Summerhill,  .... 

7 10  0 

60a 

9563 

St.  Michael’s,  .... 

7 10  0 

52 

9815 

Tullalease  M., 

7 10  0 

59 

10037 

Ardfield  M., 

9 0 0 

55 

10047 

Macroom  Convent, 

10  0 0 

60 

10073 

Queen-street  (Cork), 

7 10  0 

55 

10471 

Coolavokig,  .... 

7 10  0 

66 

10523 

Fermoy  Adair,  .... 

7 10  0 

60 

10605 

St.  Finbar’s,  .... 

7 10  0 

60a 

10643 

Monkstown,  .... 

7 10  0 

48 

11106 

Corkbeg,  .... 

5 0 0 

59 

11283 

Bealad  M., 

7 10  0 

60a 

11462 

Glanmire  Upper  F., 

7 10  0 

60 

11997 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  F., 

10  0 0 

60a 

12189 

Glenbrooke,  .... 

5 0 0 

60 

12204 

Ballinlough  F., 

7 10  0 

60 

12263 

Goggin’s  Hill  M., 

5 0 0 

48 

12281 

Waltcrstown  M.,  . 

5 0 0 

GO 

12380 

Ballymodan  F., 

7 10  0 

55 

12505 

Kilbarry  M., 

7 10  0 

66 

12519 

Mallow  Mon.,  .... 

10  0 0 

60a 

12676 

Clogheen  M., 

7 10  0 

58 

12685 

Rosnacahara  M., 

5 0 0 

66 

12700 

Grange  (2), 

7 10  0 

12857 

Newcestown  M.,  .... 

7 10  0 

60 

12921 

Riiharoon,  .... 

5 0 0 

58 

12976 

Derrincorrin,  .... 

7 10  0 

60a 

13512 

Carrigaline  M., 

7 10  0 

13647 

Castlemartyr  M., 

7 10  0 

13648 

7 10  0 

60 

13652 

Do.  F., 

7 10  0 

60a 

13663 

Lower  Glanmire  M., 

7 10  0 

60a 

13664 

Do.  F., 

5 0 0 

60 

13713 

Blackpool  F., 

10  0 0 

60a 

13747 

Riverstown  M., 

7 10  0 
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Appendix. 


(b.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 

COUNTY  CORK — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Ron  No. 

Name  of  School. 

'' 

Amount 

of 

1 

Grant. 

£ s.  d. 

60a 

13889 

Shanbally, 

7 10  0 

60 

j 13930 

Greene  oat  Hospital, 

7 10  0 

60 

1408  » 

Central  District  F., 

7 10  0 

6) 

14403 

St.  John’s  Mon.,  . 

10  0 0 

50 

14433 

Abbeystrewry, 

7 10  0 

50 

14692 

Coppeen  M., 

7 10  0 

60a 

14710 

Ringaskiddy  M.,  . 

7 10  0 

60a 

14711 

Do.  F., 

7 10  0 

60 

14912 

Glasheen  F., 

7 10  0 

55 

14993 

Renaninree, 

9 0 0 

56 

15010 

Blarney  Colthurst  M., 

7 10  0 

50 

15059 

Baltimore  Fish.  Indl., 

9 0 0 

58 

15187 

Rooska, 

5 0 0 

58 

15410 

Kilcrohane  M., 

7 10  0 

59 

0 

15440 

Lough  Ine  F., 

7 10  0 

COUNTY  KERRY. 


0 

39 

| 

542 

Killury  M., 

7 10  0 

54 

545 

Tralee  F.  (1), 

10  0 0 

54 

1139 

Blennerville,  .... 

7 10  0 

57 

1199 

Cullina  M , 

7 10  0 

57 

2979 

Clashnagarrane  M.  (2), 

2 10  0 
(Suppl.) 

54 

4461 

O’Dorney  M., 

7 10  0 

57 

4762 

Glenbeigh  M., 

9 0 0 

54 

5169 

Castlemaine  M.,  . 

7 10  0 

54 

5170 

Do.  F.,  ... 

9 0 0 

39 

5382 

Kilflynn,  . 

Keelnabrack  M.,  .... 

7 10  0 

57 

5735 

7 10  0 

39 

7735 

Killahan,  .... 

7 10  0 

57 

7887 

Knightstown  M., 

5 0 0 

54 

7990 

Ballyfinane  M., 

7 10  0 

54 

11084 

Tralee,  .... 

5 0 0 

57 

11363 

Anabla  M., 

2 10  0 
(Suppl.) 

57 

11364 

Do.  F., 

2 10  0 
(Suppl.) 

39 

12410 

Ballinclougher  M., 

7 10  0 

39 

12462 

Cappagh  M., 

5 0 0 

39 

12463 

Do.  F.,  ... 

5 0 0 

54 

13167 

Ardrahan  M., 

7 10  0 

64 

13530 

Moyderwell  Convent, 

10  0 0 

54 

13615 

Tralee  Convent  (2), 

57 

14509 

Gortbee, 

7 10  0 

54 

14767 

Aughnacashla,  .... 

10  0 0 
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(6.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 
COUNTY  LIMERICK. 


Appendix. 

Section  IL, 
L. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant 

£ aj.  d. 

51 

570 

SS.  Mary  and  Munchin’s, 

10  jo  0 

52 

1282 

Rathkeale  (1)  M., 

9 0 0 

46 

5195 

Knockainey  M.,  . 

7 10  0 

51 

5547 

Sexton-street  Convent, 

io  !o  o 

52 

G569 

St.  Anne’s  Convent, 

10  0 0 

51 

G970 

Limerick  Model  M., 

7 10  0 

51 

6971 

Do.  F., 

7 10  C 

46 

9915 

Martinstown  M.  . 

7 10  0 

46 

10991 

Garrydoolis  M.,  . 

7 10  0 

52 

12912 

Drumcollogher  M., 

7 10  0 

46 

14231 

Nicker  M., 

9 0 0 

COUNTY  TIPPERARY. 


43 

A .1 

13210 

Ballingarry  M.,  .... 

7 1 

0 0 

COUNTY  WATERFORD. 

49 

619 

49 

636 

49 

1830 

53 

1857 

48 

1936 

49 

2761 

53 

4134 

49 

4638 

49 

4868 

48 

5548 

48 

6388 

49 

6621 

49 

6974 

49 

6975 

49 

7225 

53 

8132 

53 

8133 

48 

9889 

49 

11461 

49 

11614 

53 

11969 

49 

12007 

49 

12087 

49 

13602 

49 

13635 

49 

13901 

49 

14679 

49 

15295 

49 

15388 

Ballygunner, 

Newtown, 

Mulnahorna, 

Clonea  Male, 

Cappoquin, 

Ballylaneen, 

Coolnasmear  M.  . 
Dunhill  M. 

Finor  M., 

Ballymacart  M. 

Do.  F.  . 
Ringville  M., 

Waterford  Model  M. 

Do.  F. 

Mayfield, 

Tournaneena  M.  . 

Do.  F. 

Modeligo  M. 

Dungarvan  Convent, 
Faithlegg  M. 

Carrickbeg  M. 

Ferry  bank  Convent, 
Dungarvan  (2)  Convent 
Quay 

Ballyduff  M. 

Clonegam, 

Butlerstown  M. 

St.  Alphonsua  Convent, 

; Tramore 


7 10  0 
6 0 0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
6 0 0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 io  0 
7 0 0 
5 ;0  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
9 0 0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
9 0 0 
7 10  0 
5 0 0 
7 10  0. 
5 0 0 
7 10  0 
1 10  0 
(Suppl. ) 
5 0 0 
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Appendix. 

Section  n., 
L. 


(6.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 
COUNTY  CARLOW. 


* 

Dis- 

trict. 

EoU  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

49 

674 

Rathvilly  M. 

£ s.  d. 
7 10  0 

49 

15403 

Drummond  M. 

5 0 0 

49 

15403 

Do.  .... 

2 10  0 

COUNTY  DUBLIN. 


30 

687 

Baldoyle  M. 

7 10  0 

30a 

714 

Lucan  M.  .... 

7 10  0 

40a 

729 

Loretto  Convent 

9 0 0 

37 

737 

St.  Catherine’s  M. 

10  0 0 

37 

739 

Harold’s  Cross  M , 

9 0 0 

30a 

752 

Central  Model  M., 

10  0 0 

30a 

753 

i>o.  f.,  ; 

10  0 0 

30 

1149 

King’s  Inn-street  Con. 

10  0 0 

40a 

1167 

D undrum  M. 

7 10  0 

40 

1168 

Do.  F. 

9 0 0 

37 

1839 

St.  Audeon’s  M.  ... 

9 0 0 

40 

1984 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

9 0 0 

30 

3007 

St.  Michan’s  M. 

9 0 0 

30 

3712 

Malahide  F. 

7 10  0 

30 

4660 

Portrane  M. 

7 10  0 

40 

4992 

Glasnevin  Model 

7 10  0 

30 

5599 

Malahide  M. 

7 10  0 

40 

5640 

West  Dublin  Model  M. 

10  0 0 

40 

5641 

Do.  F. 

7 10  0 

30 

6495 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s 

9 0 0 

30 

6664 

Den  mark-street  M.  (1) 

7 10  0 

40 

6978 

Inchicore  Model  M. 

9 0 0 

30 

7339 

St.  Columbkille’s  Prep. 

7 10  0 

37 

7546 

Goldenbridge  Con. 

10  0 0 

43 

8522 

Irishtown  M. 

7 10  0 

30a 

9642 

Burrow  .... 

7 10  0 

30 

9705 

St.  Patrick’s  F.  . 

9 0 0 

30 

10139 

Denmark-street  (2)  . . 

10  0 o 

37 

11525 

St.  Patrick’s  .... 

9 0 0 

30 

11583 

St.  Andrew’s  .... 

7 10  0 

37 

12755 

Kildare-place  M.  ... 

9 0 0 

37 

12756 

Do.  F.  . 

10  o o 

30 

12916 

St.  Joseph’s  F. 

7 10  0 

40a 

13086 

St.  Mary’s  M. 

10  o o 

30a 

13169 

Raheny  (2)  . . . 

7 10  0 

30 

13273 

North  Strand  M.  ... 

7 10  0 

37 

13694 

St.  Peter’s  M. 

9 0 0 

30 

13815 

Howth-road  M. 

5 0 0 

30 

13815 

Do.  .... 

2 10  0 

(SuppL) 

30 

13816 

Do.  F.  ... 

7 10  0 

30 

13935 

St.  Peter’s  F. 

10  0 o 

30 

14010 

St.  Columbkille’s  Senr.  F. 

7 10  0 

37 

14043 

St.  Catherine’s  West 

7 10  0 

30 

14084 

Finglas  M. 

7 10  0 

40 

14586 

Blackrock  Con..  .... 

10  o o 
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(b.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 
COUNTY  DUBLIN — continued. 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 
L. 


Dis- 

trict 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

£ 8.  d. 

30 

14630 

Greenlanes.  .... 

7 10  0 

37 

14768 

St.  Patrick’s  (2) 

7 10  0 

37 

14769 

Do.  (3)  . 

7 10  0 

40 

14771 

Christ  Church  .... 

7 10  0 

37 

14880 

Mount  Jerome  .... 

7 10  0 

30 

15087 

York-street  .... 

7 10  0 

30 

If  315 

Balbriggan  M. 

5 0 0 

40 

15618 

Sandford  Mixed  .... 

7 10  0 

COUNTY  KILDARE. 


37 

786 

Staplestown  M.,  . . 

7 10  0 

30 

2344 

Leixlip  M., 

7 10  0 

37 

10829 

Kilmeague,  .... 

5 0 0 

44 

12747 

Kildare  Mon.,  .... 

9 0 0 

37 

12998 

Timahoe,  .... 

7 10  0 

COUNTY  KILKENNY. 


49 

792 

Dunkitt  M., 

7 10  0 

49 

1840 

Rosbercon  M.,  .... 

5 0 0 

47 

6981 

Kilkenny  Model  Mixed,  . 

7 10  0 

49 

12476 

Slieverue  M., 

7 10  0 

47 

13265 

St.  Patrick’s  M., 

7 10  0 

49 

13449 

Harristown  M., 

7 10  0 

49 

15160 

Rower  M., 

7 10  0 

49 

15161 

Do.  F.f  .... 

7 10  0 

KING’S  COUNTY. 


41 

1426 

Edenderry  M., 

9 0 0 

7949 

Parsonstown  Model  M.,  . 

7 10  0 

37 

8262 

Boher  M.,  .... 

5 0 0 

36 

8681 

Do.  F.,  .... 

7 10  0 

36 

9225 

Longford,  .... 

5 0 0 

10353 

Charleville,  .... 

7 10  0 

13060 

Bloom  Hill,  .... 

7 10  0 

14222 

St.  Managhan’s,  .... 

7 10  0 

COUNTY  LONGFORD. 

28 

856 

St.  Michael’s  M., 

9 0 0 

7739 

Carrickboy,  .... 

5 0 0 

14472 

Ennybegs,  .... 

7 10  0 
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Appendix.  (5.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 

Section  II., 

L.  COUNTY  LOUTH. 


Dis- 

trict. 

IBoll  No. 

Name  of  School, 

Amount 

of 

Grant 

1 

25 

851 

Drogheda  Convent, 

£ s.  d, 

10  0 0 

25 

1575 

Ballinfull  M., 

7 10  0 

25 

2081 

Kilcurry  M., 

7 10  0 

25 

2094 

Ardee  Monastery, 

9 0 0 

25 

2138 

Aclint  Mixed, 

7 10  0 

19 

2322 

Carlingford  M., 

7 10  0 

25 

2746 

Tallanstown  F.,  . 

7 10  0 

25 

5387 

Dundalk  Con., 

10  0 0 

25 

25 

7177 

9475 

Kilcurry  R, 
Kilcurley, 

7 10  0 
7 10  0 

30 

10185 

Muchgrange  M.,  . 

KM.'  >.  > 

7 10  0 

25 

25 

12266 

12267 

Slielagh  M., 
Do.  R, 

7 10  0 
7 10  0 

25 

12799 

St.  Nicholas  M.,  . 

5 0 0 

19 

13582 

Carlingford  R, 

7 10  0 

25 

14069 

Dundalgan  M., 

7 10  0 

25 

14070 

Do.  R,  . 

7 10  0 

25 

14327 

Faughart, 

7 10  0 

25 

14540 

Courtbane, 

7 10  0 

25 

14641 

Castletown-road  Mon., 

10  0 0 

25 

14651 

Castletown  Convent, 

9 0 0 

25 

15259 

St.  Malachy’s  F., 

9 0 0 

25 

15275 

Point-road, 

7 10  0 

COUNTY  MEATH. 


30 

1494 

Dunboyne  F., 

7 10  0 

29 

5630 

Trim  Model  M.,  . 

9 0 0 

29 

10359 

Heronstown  F.,  . 

7 10  0 

25 

10950 

Donacarney,  .... 

7 10  0 

29 

12493 

Dunshaughlin  F., 

7 10  0 

24 

14348 

Carrickleck,  .... 

7 10  0 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY. 


44 

1157 

Rathdowney  F.,  . 

7 10  0 

41 

13741 

Rath  M.,  .... 

7 10  0 

COUNTY  WESTMEATH. 

33 

4332 

Moate  M., 

7 10  0 

33 

6283 

2 10  0 

(Suppl.) 

33 

7249 

Moyvoughly,  .... 

7 10  0 

33 

7443 

Ballymone  M., 

7 10  0 

33 

8037 

Tang,  .... 

7 10  0 
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lb.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continue 


COUNTY  WESTMEATH — continued 


Dis- 

trict. 

, Roll  No. 

Name  of  SehooL 

Amount 
• of 

Grant. 

36 

8646 

Ballinahowen  M., 

£ 8.  d 
7 10  0 

33 

9003 

Kilcleigh,  . . . - 

7 10  0 

35' 

10850 

Northgate-street, 
St.  Mary’s  Mon., 
St.  Mary’s  F., 

7 10  0 

35 

. 12904 

9 0 0 

35 

i 13417 

7 10  0 

33 

13571 

Drumraney  M., 

5 0 0 

33 

13571 

Do.,  .... 

2 10  0 

S3 

13572 

Do.  F.,  . 

(Suppl.) 
5 0 0 

33 

13572 

Do.,  .... 

2 10  0 

33 

14742 

Kilcleagh  (2), 

(Siippl.) 
7 10  0 

Appendix. 

Section  II., 
L. 


COUNTY  WEXFORD. 


50 

945 

60 

960 

50 

963 

50 

965 

49 

967 

49 

970 

60 

1123 

50 

1908 

50 

1910 

50 

1920 

49 

2096 

50 

3258 

50 

3634 

50 

3755 

50 

3756 

50 

3824 

50 

4555 

60 

4602 

50 

4652 

50 

4990 

50 

5015 

50 

5034 

50 

5687 

50 

6919 

50 

5926 

50 

5990 

50 

6058 

50 

6353 

60 

6559 

60 

6598 

50 

6624 

50 

7036 

60 

7052 

50 

7784 

60 

7785 

50 

8221 

60 

8690 

(i). 


Rathgarogue  M, 
Kilmore  M., 

Glynn  M., 

Mulrankin, 

New  Ross  Convent 
Ballykelly, 

Mayglass, 

Tacumshane, 
Tomhaggard, 
Ballycullane  M., 
Templetown  M., 
Ballycullane  F.,  . 
Newtownbarry  Con, 
Adamstown  M., 

Do.  F., 

Gorey  Convent, 

Sion, 

Glynn  F., 

Clongeen  M., 

Pierces  town  M., 
Clongeen  F., 

Hilltown, 

Rathgarogue  F., 
Bannow, 

Castlebridge  F., 

Tagoat  M., 

Enniscorthy  Con., 
Camolin  M., 

Kilrane, 

Castled  ockrell, 

Kilturk  Convent, 
Blackwater  M., 

Lady’s  Island, 
Enniscorthy  Model  M., 
Do.  F. 

Ternpleshannon  Con., 
Piercestown  F 


7 10 
5 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 
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Appendix.  (6.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 


COUNTY  WEXFORD — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

£ 8.  d. 

50 

8782 

Newbawn,  .... 

7 10  0 

50 

9579 

Screen  F.  .... 

7 10  0 

50 

9683 

Davidstown  .... 

7 10  0 

49 

9717 

Park  .... 

7 10  0 

50 

10230 

Barntown  .... 

7 10  0 

49 

11659 

Fethard  .... 

5 0 0 

50 

11986 

Summerhill  .... 

9 0 0 

49 

11995 

Loftus  Hall  .... 

7 10  0 

49 

12372 

Michael-street 

7 10  0 

50 

12524 

Wexford  .... 

7 10  0 

50 

12609 

Grange  .... 

5 0 0 

50 

12610 

Rathnaspeck 

5 0 0 

49 

12830 

Horeswood  M. 

7 10  0 

50 

12925 

St.  Bridget’s  M.  ... 

9 0 0 

50 

13266 

Ferns  M.  .... 

7 10  0 

50 

13299 

Glanbrain  M. 

7 10  0 

50 

13707 

Murvintown  .... 

7 10  0 

50 

13999 

Kilnamanagh  . . 

7 10  0 

50 

14117 

Raheen  .... 

7 10  0 

50 

14130 

Taghmon  (2) 

5 0 0 

50 

14170 

Camolin  F. 

7 10  0 

50 

14255 

Danescastle  F. 

7 10  0 

50 

14492 

Curracloe  .... 

7 10  0 

50 

14668 

Ballaghkeene  .... 

7 10  0 

49 

14755 

Ballyhack  Con.  .... 

7 10  0 

49 

14785 

Fintern  .... 

5 0 0 

50 

14900 

Gusserane  .... 

7 10  0 

50 

14909 

St.  Leonard’s  .... 

7 10  0 

50 

14958 

St.  Mary’s  .... 

6 0 0 

49 

14999 

Ferrybank  M.  .... 

9 0 0 

50 

15282 

Old  Ross  .... 

5 0 0 

49 

15360 

St.  Aloysius  Mon. 

7 10  0 



COUNTY  WICKLOW. 


40 

975 

Bray  M.  ... 

10  0 0 

40 

4669 

Parkbridgo  . 

40 

13597 

St.  Andrew’s , Bray 

40 

14994 

St.  Patrick’s  Con. 

(SuppM 

COUNTY  GALWAY. 



34 

1013 

Rakoon  Convent 

10  0 0 

34 

1016 

Galway  Mon.  . 

7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 

35 

2174 

Portumna  M. 

42 

5754 

Craughwell  . 

34a 

6212 

Galway  Model  M.  . 

32 

9058 

Ballinderry  . 

34a 

12954 

Lackagh  M.  . • 
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(b.)  Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons — continued. 
COUNTY  GALW  AY — continued. 


Appendix, 

Section  EL, 
L. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

34 

13378 

Spiddal  M. 

£ 8.  d. 

9 0 0 

34 

14709 

Annadown  .... 

7 10  0 

34 

15316 

Nun’s  Is.  Mon.  .... 

9 0 0 

34 

15331 

Newtown  .... 

7 10  0 

34 

15331 

Do.  .... 

1 10  0 

(Suppl.) 

COUNTY  LEITRIM. 


28 

12496 

Clonmorris  .... 

9 0 0 

28 

13656 

Annaduff  M. 

7 10  0 

COUNTY  MAYO. 

26 

1674 

Mulrany  .... 

7 10  0 

20 

12568 

Inver  .... 

7 10  0 

21 

13302 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s 

10  0 0 

26 

13347 

St.  Patrick’s  Mon. 

10  0 0 

20 

13631 

Ballina  M.  (2) 

9 0 0 

20 

14258 

Kilmore  Erris  .... 

7 10  0 

COUNTY  ROSCOMMON. 


6908 

St.  Mary’s  Convent 

10 

0 

0 

7238 

Do.  Roscommon 

10 

0 

0 

7722 

St.  Peter’s  Convent 

10 

0 

0 

8240 

Clonown  F. 

7 

10 

0 

9217 

Cloonakilla  .... 

7 

10 

0 

10520 

Abbeytown  Con. 

10 

0 

0 

11414 

Ardcarne  .... 

7 

10 

0 

11948 

1 Cloonfad  .... 

7 

10 

0 

12754 

St.  Joseph’s  Con. 

10 

0 

0 

12917 

Greaghnafarna  .... 

7 

10 

0 

13198 

St.  Anne’s  Con. 

10 

14352 

Druminardly  .... 

7 

10 

0 

15139 

, Abbeycartron  Con., 

9 

0 

COUNTY  SLIGO. 

27 

27 

35 

35 

36 
22 
22 
.35 

35 

22 

27 

28 
27 


20 

12 

12 

12 

20 

12 


3924 

Owenbeg,  .... 

8206 

Sligo  Model  M.,  . 

13240 

St.  Patrick’s  Con., 

13277 

Ballinacarrow,  .... 

14051 

Stokane,  . 

15384 

Leyny,  .... 

7 10  0 
7 10  0 
10  0 0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
5 0 0 


Q 
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Appendix. 

Section  IJ.; 

M. 


Afpbncix  M. — Pupils  on  Rolls  on  31st  DeceubJ 
Table  A.— Showing  the  Ages  and  sj 


PROVINCES 

AND 

Counties. 

Over  3 
but  under 
5 years  of  age 

5 years 
but  under 

6 years. 

6 years 
but  under 

7 years. 

7 years 
but  under 
9 years. 

9 years 
but  under 
11  years. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Female 

Males. 

Females 

Males 

Female 

Males 

Fvv. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Cavan 

Donegal, 

Down,  . 

Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  . 

Tyrone, 

Total, . 

Percentages, 

Munster. 

Clare,  .... 
Cork,  .... 
Kerry,  .... 
Limerick, 

Tipperary,  . 
Waterford,  . 

Total,  . 

Percentages, 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s,  .... 
Longford, 

Louth,  .... 
Meath,  .... 
Queen’s, 

Westmeath, . 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

Total,  . 

Percentages, 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo,  .... 
Roscommon, 

Sligo,  .... 

Total,  . 

Percentages, 

3,808 

1,2(30 

741 

1,211 

2,499 

306 

970 

629 

1,066 

3,917 

1,214 

733 

1,196 

2,408 

290 

965 

689 

1,160 

3,794 

1,119 

732 

1,281 

2,556 

411 

1,152 

607 

1,060 

3,614 

1,119 

670 

1,192 

2,407 

351 

1,033 

563 

1,088 

4,547 

1,160 

829 

1,494 

3,006 

489 

1,256 

688 

1,247 

4.268 
1,182 

833 

1,444 

2,760 

484 

1.268 
660 

1,211 

8,873 

2,367 

1,814 

3,274 

5,782 

1,159 

2,578 

1,208 

2,511 

8,478 

2,461 

1,700 

2,969 

5,658 

1,102 

2,485 

1,283 

2,529 

8,414 

2,243 

1,817 

3,226 

5,450 

1,171 

2,543 

1,204 

2,516 

m 

1.713 

i-:; 

1.011 

ill.1 

1211 

2.4(f 

12,490 

12,662 

12,712 

11,937 

14,716 

14,110 

29,566 

28,666 

23,5111  Mil 

94 

9-2 

lOtf 

2P7 

200  1 

098 

2,914 

913 

1,130 

1,169 

716 

932 

3,101 

1,170 

1,328 

1,483 

872 

868 

3,022 

1,250 

1,030 

1,132 

541 

940 

2,988 

1,322 

1,073 

1,235 

669 

1,078 

3,291 

1,562 

1,136 

1,192 

572 

1,034 

3,429 

1,570 

1,222 

1,325 

681 

2,103 

6,954 

3,363 

2,303 

2,533 

1,145 

2,196 

7,091 

3,254 

2,434 

2,705 

1,361 

2,189 

6,625 

3.276 

1,947 

2,241 

979 

22 

6K 

m 

2L 

27.4 

Ml! 

7,570 

8,886 

7,843 

8,227 

8,831 

9,261 

18,401 

19,041 

17,257 

1?~ 

8 

89 

87 

9'8 

20'2 

19 

273 

3,050 

402 

663 

361 

296 

380 

530 

371 

464 

591 

445 

272 

2,942 

409 

697 

424 

319 

536 

572 

403 

526 

564 

407 

274 

2,873 

362 

607 

421 

300 

446 

498 

430 

449 

539 

454 

251 

2,823 

345 

545 

395 

332 

504 

514 

351 

469 

575 

367 

329 

3,139 

434 

674 

510 

364 

503 

554 

429 

518 

672 

549 

314 

3,024 

442 

613 

449 

408 

540 

541 
389 
479 
719 
475 

665 

5,767 

842 

1,380 

1.060 

825 

969 

1,134 

897 

1,006 

1,531 

1,065 

650 

6,230 

917 

1,260 

1.048 

714 

1.029 

1.132 

854 

1,060 

1,607 

945 

546 

4,724 

875 

1,289 

1,016 

789 

902 

1.084 

926 

1,030 

1,414 

1,071 

£ 

13 

S 

s 

IK 

Lis 

i 

!' 

If 

t 

~1V  ' 

7,826 

8,071 

7,653 

7,471 

8,675 

8,393 

17,141 

17,476 

15,1* 

98 

9'4 

106 

2P4 

20 

a 

1,625 

560 

1,275 

736 

572 

1,671 

562 

1,503 

922 

624 

1,583 

560 

1,564 

834 

664 

1,519 

583 

1,547 

781 

620 

1,780 

668 

1,897 

997 

758 

1,781 

678 

1,861 

887 

703 

3,831 

1,448 

4,088 

2,036 

1,628 

3,767 

1,312 

3,974 

1,984 

1,535 

3.682 

1,451 

4.134 

1,973 

1,586 

3771 

137i 

101 

20H 

Iff 

12,5 

4,768 

5,282 

5,205 

5,050 

6,100 

5,910 

13,031 

12,572 

12,826 

82 

8A 

9-9 

2L0 

2W  1 

Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 

12,490 

7,570 

7,826 

4,768 

12,662 

8,886 

8,071 

5,282 

12,712 

7,843 

7,653 

5,205 

11,937 

8,227 

7,471 

5,050 

14,716  j 
8,831 
8,675 
6,100 

14,110 

9,261 

8,393 

5,910 

29,566 

18,401 

17,141 

13,031 

28,665 

19,041 

17,476 

12,572 

28,584 

17,257 

15,696 

12,826 

19371 

r.is 

125 

All  Ireland, 

Percentages  to  Total 
on  Rolls, 

32,654  | 34,901 

33,413 

32,685 

38,322 

37,674 

78,139 

77,754 

74,363  j^.l 

67,555 

92 

66^098 

75^996 

155', 893 

151, 

IS 

J 

90 

103 

■ 

212 

20 
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Appendix, 
Section  II. 


Provinces 

AND 

COUNTIES. 


14  years 
but  under 

15  years. 


11  years 
but  under 
11  years. 


Total. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


ULSTER. 

Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Donegal. 

Down. 

Fermanagh. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone. 


79,815 

21,994 

16,941 


39,469 

11,097 

8,277 

13,777 

25,615 

4,801 

11,331 

6,131 

11,665 

132,163 


40,346 

10,897 

8,664 

15,028 

26,276 


Percentages. 


MUNSTER. 

Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 


21,925 

67,767 

32,827 

24,067 

26.058 

12,507 


Total. 


96,911 


Percentages. 


LEINSTER. 

Carlow. 

Dublin. 

Kildare. 

Kilkenny. 

King’s. 

Longford. 

Louth. 

Meath. 

Queen’s. 

Westmeath. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 


5,971 

54,746 

8,122 

12,542 

9,655 

7,740 

9,398 

10,984 

8,483 

10,299 

14,154 

9,545 


Percentages. 


CONNAUGHT. 

Galway. 

Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 


36,191 

13,638 

37,102 

19,907 

15.129 


18,268 

6,712 

18,555 

10,156 

7,600 


Total. 


Percentages. 


ULSTER. 

MUNSTER. 

LEINSTER. 

CONNAUGHT. 


268,329 

185,151 

161,639 

121,967 


132,163 

96,911 

84,645 

61,291 


136,166 

88,240 

76,994 

60,676 


362,076 


12,444 


10,501 


175,735 


18,207 


Percentages  to  Total 
on  Polls. 


i 15  years 
and  above. 

Males. 

i’emales. 

276 

560 

109 

249 

254 

281 

379 

281 

176 

357 

147 

127 

156 

204 

129 

180 

251 

292 

1,877 

2,531 

16 

495 

420 

849 

1,164 

650 

718 

496 

612 

384 

623 

111 

200 

2,985 

3,737  ^ 

3 6 | 

58 

91 

160 

671 

38 

99 

87 

166 

92 

150 

134 

142 

81 

112 

102 

153 

87 

162 

72 

149 

57 

202 

81 

123 
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Table  B.— Showing  Pdpils  on  Eolu 


Provinces 

AND 

Counties. 

Under 

50 

Attendances. 

50  but  under 
75 

Attendances 

1 75  but  under 
100 

Attendances. 

100  but  unde 
125 

Attendances 

125  but  under 

. 150 
Attendances.! 

Males.  jFemale 

Males 

Femal 

sj  Males 

Female 

Males 

Female 

Males 

iFemiln  1 

ULSTER. 

Antrim,  . 

, Armagh, . 

Cavan, 

Donegal,  . 

Down, 

Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 

Tyrone,  . 

Total, 

Percentages,  . 

MUNSTER. 

Clare,  . 

Cork,  . . . . 

Kerry,  . . . . 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

Total,  . . 

Percentages, . 

LEINSTER. 

Carlow,  .... 
Dublin,  . 

Kildare,  .... 
Kilkenny, 

King’s,  .... 
Longford, 

Louth,  .... 
Meath,  .... 

Queen’s 

Westmeath,  . 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

Total, 

4,945 

1,234 

1,225 

2,711 

3,082 

619 

1,549 

804 

1.866 

5,008 

1,255 

996 

2,180 

3,053 

440 

1,343 

831 

1.567 

2,790 

1,023 

981 

1,869 

1,880 

505 

1,087 

694 

1,282 

2,894 

1.C0S 

872 

1,698 

2,042 

457 

1,013 

652 

1,234 

3,229 

1,276 

1,188 

1,978 

2,318 

639 

1,252 

869 

1,475 

3.507 

1,330 

1,094 

1,864 

2,467 

556 

1,259 

803 

1,391 

4,075 

1,516 

1,412 

2,167 

2,817 

761 

1,351 

1,043 

1,564 

4.515 

1,482 

1,372 

1,984 

2,825 

68G 

1,399 

1,024 

1,681 

4,874 

1,558 

1,428 

2.044 

3,479 

857 

1,697 

1.026 

1,708 

^ 18,035 

16.673 

12,111 

11,871 

14.224 

14,271 

16,706 

16,968 

18,671 

19.09! 

12-9 

| 89 

10-6 

12-6 

j 

1,028 

2,854 

1,271 

948 

1,085 

524 

1,024 

2,960 

1,313 

1,196 

1,309 

656 

950 

2,458 

1,203 

838 

983 

425 

878 

. 2.622 
1,272 
922 
1,194 
512 

1,234 

3,161 

1,607 

1,096 

1,288 

523 

1.162 

3.321 

1,721 

1,174 

1,436 

575 

1,613 

4.158 

2,444 

1,423 

1,636 

656 

1,605 

4,493 

2,323 

1,633 

1,771 

830 

1,876 

5,466 

3,025 

1,942 

2,086 

853 

2.007 

6027 

3149 

2,1(9 

2*S 

1.16.' 

7,710 

8,458 

6,857 

7,400 

8,909 

9,389 

11,9  0 

12,655 

15,248 

16.® 

87 

77 

13  3 

m J 

271 

3,525 

388 

575 

529 

582 

485 

499 

438 

473 

667 

627 

244 

3,725 

366 

513 

445 

521 

539 

493 

409 

413 

706 

500 

263 

2,257 

354 

519 

497 

474 

397 

493 

386 

422 

461 

497 

232 

2,539 

346 

520 

413 
391 
393 
419 
361 
366 
538 

414 

307 

2,375 

435 

666 

580 

514 

522 

579 

512 

559 

619 

611 

311 

2,584 

404 

679 

538 

560 

504 

516 

499 

562 

726 

535 

457 

2,487 

457 

814 

747 

609 

565 

713 

651 

708 

855 

696 

453 

3,160 

548 

879 

729 

647 

642 

709 

622 

800 

1,001 

595 

502 

3,248 

638 

1,031 

813 

584 

703 

866 

682 

793 

1,162 

763 

fij 

4.11! 

IB 

1.111 

83! 

0 

78 

&S 

iil 

M 

lev 

J 

9,059  1 8,874 

7,023 

6,932 

8,279 

8,418 

9,762  10,790 

11,785 

1341; 

Percentages,  . 

Connaught. 

Galway 

Leitrim,  .... 
Mayo,  .... 
Roscommon,  . 

Sligo,  .... 

Total,  . 

Percentages,  . 

Ulster, 

Munster, 

Leinster. 

Connaught, 

111 

86 

103 

12-7 

156  | 

2,418 

888 

2,938 

1,412 

999 

2,124 

776 

2,517 

1,258 

838 

2,145 

788 

2,327 

1,244 

886 

1,881 

746 

2,156 

1,164 

829 

2,548 

994 

2,761 

1,354 

1,049 

2,376 

900 

2,761 

1,411 

1,051 

2,876 

1,167 

3,250 

1,679 

1,201 

2,896 

1,081 

3,375 

1,574 

1,191 

2,908 

1,177 

2,966 

1,556 

1,187 

3.030 

1.105 

3,175 

1,629 

1,210 

8,655 

7,513 

7,390 

6,776 

8,709 

8,499 

10,173 

10,117 

9,794 

10.146 

133 

11-6 

141 

16-6  1 

16-3 

18,035 

7,710 

9,059 

8,655 

16,673 

8,458 

8,874 

7,513 

12,111 

6,857 

7,023 

7,390 

11,871 

7,400 

6,932 

6,776 

14,224 

8,909 

8,279 

8,709 

14,271 

9,389 

8,418 

8,499 

16,706 

11,930 

9,762 

10,173 

16,968 

12,655 

10,790 

10,117 

18,671 

15,248 

11,785 

9,794 

15095 

16565 

13413 

10146 

all  Ireland, 

43,459 

41,518 

33,381 

32,979 

40,121 

40,577 

48,571 

50,530 

55,498 

Percentages  to  Total 
on  Rolls. 

84,977 

66,360 

80,698 

99,101 

114,722  ■ 

11*5 

90 

110 

134 

J 

— 
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31st  December,  1902,  according  to  Attendances. 


175  but  under 
200 

Attendances. 


lilbnt  under 
175 

Attendance-. 
Miles.  | Females 


Provinces 

and 

Counties. 


Attendances 
and  above. 


Females. 


Males. 


Males. 


Females 


Males.  Females 


ULSTER. 


Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh. 

Londonderry 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone. 


Percentages. 


Munster. 


Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 

Total. 

Percentages. 


LEINSTER, 


Carlow. 

Dublin. 

Kildare. 

Kilkenny. 

King’s. 

Longford. 

Louth. 

Meath. 

Queen’s. 

Westmeath. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 


Total. 


Percentages. 


CONNAUGHT. 


Galway. 

Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 


Total. 


Percentages. 


ULSTER. 

Munster. 
LEINS'J  er. 
Connaught. 


All  Ireland. 


| Percentages  to  Total 


7,374 

5,011  3,795 

40,346 

39,469 

79,815 

1,601 

832  923 

10,897 

11,097 

21,994 

878 

984 

319  351 

8,664 

8,277 

16,911 

1.574 

1,478 

774  689 

15,028 

13,777 

28,805 

4,914 

4,627 

3,203  2,605 

26,276 

25,615 

51,891 

677 

693 

356  312 

5,281 

4,801 

10,0S2 

1,852 

1,688 

1,181  988 

11,807 

11.331 

23,138 

620 

652 

234  309 

6,087 

6,131 

12,218 

1,480 

1,535 

686  749 

11,780 

11,665 

23,445 

22,055 

20,632 

12,596  18,721 

136,166 

132,163 

268,329 

15  9 1 

87 

ioo-o 

- 

1,636 

1,765 

517  660 

10,799 

11,126 

21,925 

6,000 

6,318 

2,299  2,274 

32,822 

34,945 

67,767 

2,502 

2,853 

780  929 

15,979 

16,848 

32,827 

2,075 

2,489 

627  826 

11,266 

12,801 

24,067 

1,923 

2,463 

743  1,110 

11,928 

14,130 

26,058 

992 

1,324 

454  572 

5,446 

7,061 

12,507 

15,128 

17,212 

5,420  6,371 

88,240 

96,911 

185,151 

17 

4 

6‘4 

1000 

- 

451 

556 

120  100 

2,894 

3,077 

5,971 

4,971 

5,888 

1,670  2,050 

25,112 

29,634 

54,746 

637 

747 

214  259 

3,880 

4,242 

8,122 

1,021 

1,039 

417  380 

6,237 

6,305 

12,542 

611 

737 

240  284 

4,802 

4,853 

9,655 

418 

381 

123  176 

3,826 

3,914 

7,740 

697 

954 

223  413 

4,300 

5,098 

9,398 

905 

1,007 

354  547 

5340 

5,644 

10,984 

630 

647 

261  293 

4.207 

4,276 

8,483 

833 

962 

285  311 

4,918 

5,381 

10,299 

1,028 

1,288 

370  492 

6,507 

7,647 

14,154 

704 

731 

279  232 

4,971 

4,574 

9,545 

12,906 

14,937 

4,556  5,637 

76,994 

84,645 

161,639 

172 

6'3 

1000 

- 

1,830 

2,169 

691  905 

17.923 

18.268 

36,191 

769 

274  327 

6,926 

6,712 

13,638 

1,458 

1,503 

575  603 

18,547 

18,655 

37,102 

1,151 

270  500 

9,751 

10,156 

19,907 

874 

332  503 

7,529 

7,600 

15,129 

5,735 

6,456 

2,142  2,838 

60,676 

61,291 

121,967 

100 

41 

1000 

- 

22,055 

20,632 

12,596  10,721 

130,166 

132,163 

268,329 

15,128 

17,212 

! 5,420  6,371 

88,240 

96,911 

185,151 

12,906 

14,937 

4,556  5,537 

76,994 

84.C45 

161,639 

5,735 

6,456 

2,142  2,838 

60,676 

01,291 

121,967 

55,824 

59,237 

24,714  25,467 

362,076 

375,010 

737,086 

115,061 

50,181 

737,086 

- 

166 

68 

1000 

- 
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Pupils  on  Rolls 


Appendix.  Table  C.— Showing  Pupils  on  Romo 


Provinces  and  Counties. 

1st  Standard. 

2nd  Standard. 

3rd  Standard.  1 

Males. 

j Females 

Males. 

| Females 

Males. 

Female-. 

ULSTER. 

Antrim,  . 

Armagh,  . 

Cavan,  . 

Donegal,  . 

Down,  . 

Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  . 
Tyrone,  . 

19,223 

6,515 

3,759 

7,245 

12,848 

2,343 

5,371 

2,740 

5,411 

18,163 

5,400 

3,414 

6,348 

12,127 

2,018 

4,964 

2,639 

5,209 

5,055 

1,335 

1,221 

2,059 

3,214 

719 

1,535 

712 

1,523 

4,966 

1,341 

1,057 

1,871 

3,197 

655 

1,505 

767 

1,530 

4,910 

1,272 

1,137 

1.986 

3,106 

694 

1,391 

767 

1,466 

4S78 

UN 

1,03 

1-872 

3,138 

645 

1.(10 , 
122  1 
1,365 

Total,  . 

64,455 

1 60,282 

17,373 

16,889 

16,729 

16,425  1 

Percentages,  . 

4G'5 

12‘8 

Munster. 

Clare,  ..... 
Cork,  ..... 
Kerry,  .... 

Limerick,  .... 
Tipperary,  . 

Waterford,  .... 

4,415 

14,390 

6,845 

4,997 

5,456 

2,750 

4,405 

14,875 

6,887 

5,240 

5,830 

3,283 

1,412 

3,981 

2,078 

1,361 

1,565 

712 

1,378 

4.325 

2.187 

1,567 

1,788 

841 

1,332 

4,156 

1,809 

1,263 

1,292 

605 

1373 

4.061 

2.1(8 

1503 

1,716 

8)1 

Total,  . 

38,853 

40,520 

11,109 

12,086 

10,462 

11569 

Percentages,  . 

429 

12-5 

IPS 

Leinster. 

Carlow,  .... 

Dublin,  .... 

Kildare,  j 

Kilkenny,  ... 
King’s,  .... 

Longford,  .... 

Louth,  .... 

Meath,  . . . \ 

Queen’s  .... 

Westmeath,  .... 

Wexford,  .... 

Wicklow,  .... 

1,365 

14,185 

1,977 

3,044 

2,277 

1,609 

2,150 

2,475 

1,995 

2,293 

3,268 

2,391 

1,308 

14,307 

1,873 

2,752 

2,033 

1,664 

2,346 

2,487 

1,800 

2,371 

3,277 

2,136 

412 

3,447 

519 

869 

608 

549 

630 

713 

607 

596 

915 

732 

422 

3,929 

601 

774 

627 

520 

608 

654 

540 

697 

1,050 

572 

329 

2,689 

494 

823 

606 

491 

501 

633 

477 

651 

846 

578 

3J0 

35:1 

5!! 

115, 

K 

50! 

fci 

633 

510 
692 

1,05 

511 

Total,  . 

39,029 

38,404 

10,597 

10,994 

9,118 

10531 

Percentages,  . 

479 

13d 

122 

Connaught. 

Galway,  . . 

Leitrim,  » . . . 

Mayo,  .... 

Roscommon, 

Sligo,  .... 

8,157 

2,918 

8,114 

4,238 

3,400 

7,825 

2,721 

7,893 

4,062 

3,190 

2,446 

970 

2,767 

1,363 

927 

2,444 

858 

2,580 

1,283 

932 

2,426 

889 

2,526 

1,288 

992 

21! 

846 

2583 

1.235 

<63 

Total,  . 

26,827 

25,691 

8,173 

8,097 

8,121 

7292 

Percentages,  . 

431 

13'G 

m ___  I 

Ulster, 

Munster,  . 

Leinster,  . 
Connaught,  . *. 

64,455 

38,853 

39,029 

26,827 

60,282 

40,520 

38,404 

25,691 

17,373 

11,109 

10,597 

8,473 

16,889 

12,086 

10,994 

8,097 

16,729 

10,462 

9,118 

8,121 

16125  l 
ltfo*  1 

I 

All  Ireland, 

169,164 

164,897 

47,552 

48,066  1 

44,430 

10  I 

334,061 

95,618 

90,946 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls,  . 

453 

130 

124 

— — 

L 

1 
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December,  1902,  according  to  Standards. 


6th  Standard. 


jth  Standard. 


(feh  Standard. 


Provinces 
and  Counties. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Females 


ULSTER. 


79,815 

21,994 

16,941 

28,805 


Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Donegal. 

Down. 

Fermanagh. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone. 

Total. 

Percentages. 


268,329 


Munster. 


Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 


Total. 


Percentages. 


Leinster. 


Carlow. 

■Dublin. 

Kildare. 

Kilkenny. 

King’s. 

Longford. 

Louth. 

Meath. 

Queen’s. 

Westmeath. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 


Percentages. 


Connaught. 


36,191 

13,638 

37,102 

19,907 

15,129 


Galway. 

Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 


Total. 


Percentages. 


11.072  13,749 
9,780  11.161 

6,630  8.780 


ULSTER. 

Munster. 

Leinster. 

Connaught. 


All  Ireland. 


Percentage  to  Total  on 
Rolls. 


40,346 

10,897 

8,664 

15,028 

26,276 

5,281 

11,807 

6,087 

11,780 

39,469 

11,097 

8,277 

13,777 

25,615 

4,801 

11,331 

6,131 

11,665 

136,166 

132,163 

1000 

10,799 

32,822 

15,979 

11,266 

11,928 

5,446 

11,126 

34,945 

16,848 

12,801 

14,130 

7,061 

88,240 

96,911 

1000 

! 2,894 

1 25,112 

1 3,880 

1 6,237 

1 4,802 

! 3,826 

1 4,300 

5,340 
1 4.207 

i 4,918 

1 6,507 

! 4,971 

3,077 

29,634 

4,242 

6,305 

4,853 

3.914 

5,098 

5,644 

4,276 

5,381 

7,647 

4,574 

1 76,994 

84,645 

1000 

i 17,923 

) 6.926 

5 18.547 

L 9,751 

' 7,529 

18,268 

6,712 

18,555 

10,156 

7,600 

1 60,676 

61,291 

1000 

I 13li,166 

88,240 
! 76,994 

1 60,676 

132,163 

96.911 

84,645 

61,291 

> 362,076 

375,010 

737 

m 

1000 

Males. 

■■einales. 

4,277 

993 

971 

1,333 

2.740 

574 

1,310 

685 

1,189 

4,073 

1,029 

977 

1.311 

2,622 

550 

1,228 

704 

1,255 

14,072 

13,749 

m 1 

1,210 

3,664 

1,787 

1,328 

1,286 

505 

1,269 

3,994 

1,970 

1,535 

1,569 

814 

223 
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1 able  D. — Classification. 

Section  II., 

M. 


by  Provinces,  of  the 
Ages. 


Pupils  on  the 


Rolls  of  Nation; 


6 years 
but  under 

7 years. 


7 years 
but  under 
9 years. 


9 years 
but  under 
llyeais. 


Males.  Females 


Males.  Fomaloi 


Ulster, 

Percentage  to  Total 
on  Bolls. 

Monster,  . 

Percentage  to  Total 
on  Rolls. 

Leinster,  . 

Percentage  to  Total 
on  Rolls. 

Connaught, 

Percentage  to  Total 
on  Rolls. 

all  Ireland, 

Percentage  to  Total 
on  Rolls. 


29.5GG 


32,654  | 31,901 


Attendances. 


Standards, 


3rd 

Standard. 
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Provinces. 

1st 

2nd 

Standard. 

Standard. 

Ulster, 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls,  ! 1 * 

124,737 

465 

34,262 

128 

Munster, 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls,  .' 

79,373 

42-9 

23,195 

12-5 

Leinster, 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls,  .' 

77,433 

47'9 

21,591 

13-4 

Connaught, 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls,  ! ' *. 

52,518 

431 

16,570 

136 

All  Ireland, 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls,  ! 

334,061 

453 

95,618 

130 

PROVINCES. 

Over  3 but 
under  5 years 
of  ago. 

5 years 
but  under 

6 years. 

Males.  jFemalos 

Males.  jFemalos 

Provinces. 

Under  50 
attendances. 

50  buti| 
under  75 
attendances. 

75  but 
under  100 
attendances. 

100  but  , 

under  125 
attendance 

Ulster,  ..... 
Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls,  ' \ 

34,708 

12-9 

23,982 

89 

28,195 

106 

33,671 

126 

Munster, 

Percentage  to  Toial  on  Rolls,  .’ 

16,108 

87 

14,257 

77 

18,298 

99 

21,535 

m 

Leinster,  .... 
Percentage  io  Total  on  Rolls.  ! 

17,933 

11-1 

13,955 

80 

16,697 

103 

20,552 

127 

Connaught,  . 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls,  ! 

16,168 

13-3 

14,166 

116 

17,208 

14-1 

20,290 

166 

all  Ireland,  . 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls,  ! 

81,977 

11-5 

66,3'JO 

90 

80,698 

110 

1ST 

134 

according  to  Ages , Attendances , and  Standards. 

tt  3isr  DacBMBBR,  1902,  according  to  Ages,  Attendances,  and  Standards. 

Section  EL 

a M. 


14  years 
but  under 

15  years. 

15  years 
and  above. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

PROVINCES. 

Males.  jPcmales. 

Males.  1 Females 

3,738  1 3,594 

! 

1,877  i 2,531 

186,166 

132,163 

268,329 

ULSTER. 

27 

16 

Percentage  to  Total 
on  Rolls. 

3,921  1 4,470 

2,985  3,737 

88,240 

95,911 

185,151 

MUNSTER. 

4r5 

343 

. 

— . 

— 

Percentage  to  Total 

on  Rolls. 

2,100  1 3,009 

1,049  1 2,220 

76,994 

84,645 

161,639 

LEINSTER. 

3"2 

2"0 

- 

- 

- 

Percentage  to  Total 
on  Rolls. 

2,685  1 2,028 

1,795  | 2,013 

60,676 

61,291 

121,967 

CONNAUGHT . 

4-4 

31 



— . 

Percentage  to  Total 

on  Rolls. 

12,441  i 13,701 

7,703  1 10,501 

362,076 

375,010 

737,036 

all  Ireland. 

35 

2-5 

1000 

1 

Percentage  to  Total 
on  Rolls. 

Attendances. 


150  but 
unler  175 
attendances. 

175  but 
UDder  200 
attendances. 

200 

attendances 
and  above. 

Total. 

PROVINCES. 

43,67 

la-3 

42,687 

159 

23,317 

8-7 

263,329 

1000 

ULSTER.  „ „ 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls. 

35,891 

13-4 

32,340 

17-4 

11,791 

64 

185,151 

1000 

MUNSTER.  , „ „ 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls. 

23,356 

182 

27,843 

17-2 

10,093 

6'3 

161,639 

100-0 

LEINSTER.  „ „ 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls. 

17,024 
140 

12,191 

100 

4,930 

41 

121,907 

ioo-o 

Connaught. 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls. 

125,930 

17-1 

1 

115,061 

15-6 

50,181 

6-8 

737.085 

1000 

All  Ireland. 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls. 

6th 

Standard. 


Standards. 

1 , Totals. 


UL8TER.  _ . , _ „ 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls, 

MUNSTER. 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls. 
LEINSTER, 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls. 
CONNAUGHT. 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls. 

Ai«i*  Ireland.  „ , 

Percentage  to  Total  on  Rolls. 
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Spottj&woopk,  East  Hardmg  Street,  E.C.  mK88R**  Em*  AJIC 

For  Hydrographical  Works  of  the  Admiralty  :_Mr.  J.  D Porraa  , , - - . . 

Patent  Office  Publications  are  sold  at  the  Patent  Office  ’ 1 ’ Sl*norie«,  E.C 


For  S^!;li,?ati?ns  excepting  the  Hydrographical  Works  of  ih„  i ■ • , 
jw  SC< ) ‘wt,0I>!’  A"d  0rdnance  and  Geological  Maps  m‘ra,t>''  P“tail 

iRirr  awn®  ^ 0iIVEIi  & B°™.  Edinburgh. 

IN  IRELAND  :_Mr.  E.  Pousonbt,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


1 he  Publications  of  the  OnDNANCE  Suhvet  and  of  the  Geologicii- 
chased  from  Agents  in  most  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  United  IiS-  S“BVBV““  he  ptt. 
seller  or  from  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survev  Somham,  ,throuSl1  any  Book, 
of  Ireland,  from  the  Officer  in  Charge,  Ordnance  Survey  ifublin  In  P«ddv°‘’  ^ 1,10  Mf 
be0btllined  thr°Ugh  Head  Offices  in 


_ ° 

PubuL7ons^ecentIy  feuedf:I°me  °f  the  m°re  important  P»rii*">entary  anj  0ffici , 

Parliamentary  t 
Statutes— 

4* 

“ell&r  Jj*"-*"**  subsequent  iepeaf.  effeefeJ 

T^>  195*>  be,ng  “**  PrfidSriE 

in  force.  Vols.  I.  to  VIIl’  TomPorarJ-  Character,  issued  prior  to  189C,  and  now 

"ch^t^^a^r^^hr  °f • L<rai-  p— 

Chara.her,  arranged  in  clasL  and  f„  ?1PrtantnStatUt0I'y  0rdera  - . J 
the  years ‘890,  1891,  I8M,  ,393,  ,894,  189^8^8^8^ 

fi,rSe vo)"  Vv40  xi-  pnitpd  ■- 

(V^.I.montofpZr  C0U,“r'eS  °f  the  W'  • ^ 

^ICmnmission.  ^ 
Committee  on,  with  Appendices  obkshops.  First  Report  o(  I cmcntsl 

[Cd.  14860  Srwabe  DisiSsTr  Third  . t r>  . ~ te« 

[Cd.  ISO",  1608.1  Phtocal  r «?0rt  °f  “T1  Con>“‘®on  Price  4}4, 

Evidence  and  Appendices.  ' ' ^corLAyD'  Report  from  Royal  Coni:  ion,  with 

^ birtrfct'statutlq*8  ^ QuAI1E,ES'  General  Report  and  Statistics,  p ...  p!rt'h 

fCd.'  1016.']  loSS  Detailed  Report.  1902.  Pri~ujj*  ] 

tCd.  1666.]  HoAnn  oa  EDOca„o^Trai^  RegulLv?" ““  j 

[Cd.  1667.J  Do.  fin  q .n  i , T.  „ ;Vice2U  | 

Syllabuses  and  Lists  of  Apparatus  for  oolsand  j 
[Cd.  16G8.J  Do  v L. lasses  other  than  Elementary.  190  iVice  \ 

[Cd.  1669.J  Do’  Jin  Secondary  Schools.  Regulations.  19c  . rriceM. 

Cassus,  England  and  Wales  .1901.  >oDuh^:F»wi°lS'  .ReSullltio"8',  1»?J  Price  & J 
i opuiation  lables,  &c.,  in  separate  Count!  . 

Carnes,  Scotland,  1901.  Ponnlatinn  T.i  u s IV-  dd.a.  8ji  j 

Census,  Ireland  1901  pZS"^0!**',  ^ 7s.  & 

Ceases.  Islands  in  the  Rri.;S*'°  ',£a.blea&c-'  ‘"gyrate  Counties.  Price  . ;3s.4W. 
[Cd.  1590  ami  I.  to  XII  CV  r]  , t r,  „ r rice  U 

of  the  Statistical  portion  under  n^epoit?  .of  H.M.  Inspectors  for  1902,  ™V..  ;. 'nmaries 

Metalliferous  Mines  £l?}  f P^o4Kn°f  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  . ..  1887;  5 

Districts  Nos,  1 to  III  ^Complete  GtS’  872~*875  » ^)fce  Mines  (Gunpowde-  ,1882,  j 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1902. 


King's  Scholars,  Pupil  Teachers. 
Monitors  in  their  last  year  of  Service, 
Candidates  for  Training,  and 
Candidate  Pupil  Teachers. 

Col.  3.  [ 

Col.  2. 

Col.  1.  j 

D. 

King's  Soholars. 

Pupil 
Teachers, 
Monitors 
in  their 
last  year 
of  service, 
and  Can- 
didates for 
Training. 

Subject. 

1 

At  the  | 
close  of 
their 
Course. 

Two 
Year 
Students 
at  the 
close  of 
their 
first  year 
of  resi- 
dence. 

Candidate 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

■ 

Page. 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Algebra,  . • • • • 

5 

29 

49 

70 

Arithmetic 

* 

27 

48 

68 

Book-keeping,  • 

- 

31 

51 

71 

Composition, 

2 

25 

45 

" 

Cookery,  

39 

39 

“ 

“ 

Dictation, 

22 

22 

43 

65 

Domestic  Economy  and  Hygiene  . 

- 

_ 

59 

“ 

Drawing,  . .... 

8 

34 

55 

74 

Elementary  Science  (Males),  . 

17 

40 

- 

(Females),  . 

18 

41 

- 

- 

Course  1, 

| - 

- 

61 

“ 

2,  . . 

- 

- 

02 

“ 

„ 3,  • • 

" 

- 

63 

..4,  . 

- 

- 

64 

- 

English  Literature,  .... 

3 

26 

i 47 

75 

French,  

11 

_ 

46 

i 67 

Geography, 

a 2 
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EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1902— continued. 


Subject. 

_ 

King  s Scholars,  Pupil  Teachers 
Monitors  in  their  last  year  of  Service 
Candidates  for  Training,  and 
Candidate  Pupil  Teachers. 

Col.  3. 

Col.  2. 

i Col.  1. 

D. 

King’s  Scholars. 

Pupil 
Teachers, 
Monitors 
in  their 
last  year 
of  service, 
and  Can- 
didates for 
Training. 

Candidate 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

At  the 
close  of 
their 
Course. 

Two 
Year 
Students 
at  the 
close  of 
their 
first  year 
of  resi- 
dence. 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Geometry,  .... 

6 

30 

50 

69 

Geometry  and  Mensuration,  . 

- 

- 

. - 

69 

Grammar 

I 

23 

44 

66 

Historv 

9 

34 

58 

- 

Irish, 

12 

- 

- 

. 

Latin, 

,0 

- 

_ 

Manual  Instruction, 

ID 

42 

60 

- 

Music  (Staff), 

10 

38 

57 

- 

„ (Tonic  Sol-fa),  .... 

15 

35 

66 

Needlework, 

20 

37 

54 

72 

Penmanship, 

22 

22 

43 

65 

Spelling  Exercises  (6ee  also  Dictation), 

22 

22 

43 

43 

Theory  of  Method 

7 

33 

53 

74 
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questions  peoposed  at  examinations  or  ^ 

9 KING'S  SOHOLAES  HELD  IN  JULY,  1902,  AND 

OF  PUPIL  TEACHEES,  MONITOES,  CAND1-  — 
DATES  FOE  TRAINING,  AND  CANDIDATE 
PUPIL  TEACHEES,  HELD  AT  EASTEE,  1902. 


Questions  set  to  King’s  Scholars  at  the  close  of  their 
Course. 


GRAMMAB— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


j n —In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis, 
namely.  Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory 
only  three  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The.  Lx 
aminer  will  read  only  the  Parsing  and  Analysis  and 
the  first  three  other  answers  left  uncance  led.  Ihe 
questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve 
marks  being  allowed  for  each.  # 


Mr.  Pedlow,  Senior  Inspector. 
Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Miranda.  O,  I have  suffered 

With  those  that  I saw  suffer ; a brave  vessel, 
Who  had,  no  doubt  some  noble  creature  in  ner, 
Dashed  all  to  pieces.  0,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  heart.  Poor  souls,  they  perished. 
Had  I been  any  god  of  power,  I would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow  d and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Prospero  Be  collected , 

No  more  amazement;  tell  your  piteous  heart 
There’s  no  harm  done. 

Miranda.  O,  woe  the  day. 


Parse  the.  words  in  italics . 

2.  Analyse — 

Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease, 

I fit  thy  form  with  similes, 

And  many  a fond  and  idle  name 
I give  to  thee  in  praise  or  blame. 
While  I am  gazing. 
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Examination  Questions,  1902. 


andWFmmU  3-  Explain  giving  full  particulars  why  each  of  the  folln™ 
words  is  called  a hybrid  uncivil,  misconduct,  senseless,  aufe? 


King's 

Scholars. 


Ool.3 

-.Papers. 


car. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  etymology  and  grammatical  use  nf 
—but,  save,  near,  alms.  ot’ 

f u Jure* t ense)!6S  “ *°  USe  °f  SkM  “d  wW  (in  tmm™S  the 

Criticise— 


(a.) 
( b .) 


Will  I go  to  see  you  to-morrow?  Yes,  you  shall 
Dr.  Smith  will  attend  me,  and  I hope  I will  soon 


6.  How  do  you  distinguish  the  “Direct”  from  the  “Tn 
urrect  object?  What  is  the  case  of  each?  Give  three  es 
amples  of  verbs  having  at  the  same  time  a direct  and  an  indirect 


7.  Write  out  complete  notes  of  a lesson  to  a class  on— 

(a.)  The  Extension  of  the  Predicate ; 

(b.)  The  Completion  of  the  Predicate. 

8.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify 

(a.)  You  would  find  three  or  four  whom  you  would  sat 
passed  the  time  very  agreeably. 

(6.)  The  conditions  of  the  sale  are  as  follows. 

(c.)  Nought  save  the  gurglings  of  the  rill  were  heard. 
(d.)  If  a man  have  built  a house  , the  house  is  his. 

9.  Give  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following  words  — 
calico,  port,  dimity,  sherry,  cambric,  damask. 

10.  Name  the  measure  and  mark  the  accented  syllables  of  - 
(a.)  The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old. 

(b.)  She  saw  the  dew  of  eve  besprinkling. 

(c.)  On  the  holy  mount  of  Ida. 

(d.)  Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch  dog’s  honest  barb. 


Con.  3. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 60  Marks 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 
N-B  — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 


Mr.  Smith,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cbomie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Bilingual  Education. 

‘ ‘ One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a name.” 

8.  “ Woes  cluster;  rare  are.  solitary  woes; 

The}7  love  a train,  they  tread  each  other’s  heel.” 
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Examination  Questions , 1902. 

Col.  3. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  papei. 

-a  Onto  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  aUeastfrom 

H'B-  <tertion  A B,  0.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 

efhe  fire’ answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
l tlL  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marhs  being 
allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Beatty,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wyse,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1 State  what  you  know  of  the  dramatists,  Massinger  and 
Webster  showing  in  what  particular  subjects  each  excelled. 

A What  are  the  names  and  leading  characteristics  of  the 
chief  [days  of  Shakespeare  belonging  to  the  period  from  1600 

t0  Eh*  Give  a brief  account  of  the  “ metaphysical  ” poets  of  the 

"l  Name  and  describe  briefly  the  shorter  poems  of  Milton. 

Section  B. 

5 Quote,  or  give  the  substance  of,  Macbeth’s  speech  on 

hearing  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  death. 

6 Describe  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

7'  Name  the  speaker,  and  give  the  context  of  the  following 
passages 

(a.) 


Male 

and  Female 
Kina's 
Scholars. 

CoTs 

Pape;  s. 


(b.) 


( c .) 

8.  Wr 
(a.) 

( b .) 
(c.) 
(d.) 

(e.) 


“ Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root, 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

“ He  wants  the  natural  touch  : for  the  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  right,  „ 

Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

“ Then  fly,  false  thanes, 

And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures.” 
cite  notes  on  the  following  lines  . 

“ Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will.’’  ,, 

“ And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  ot  hell. 

“ Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves  are  clept. 
“ Carried  to  Chlmekill,  „ 

The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors.  ,, 

“ And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeoii  gouts  of  blood. 


Section  C. 

9.  Explain  the  devices  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Atlantis  made  themselves  acquainted  with  European  affairs, 
without  allowing  their  country  to  become  known  m foreign 

108’  Describe  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out, and  record- 
ing  the  experiments  and  observations  made  in  ► ° 0 
House.” 
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Male 

and  Female 
King's 
Scholars. 


Examination  Questions,  1902. 
Col.  3. 


£tT  ARITHMETIC  AND  MEN SURATION. — 100  Marks 

Papers.  a'UiS- 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  Only  fine  questions  to  be  attempted.  The 

lull  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelbJ 
The  questions  are  all  of  equal  value.  Brief  exvlanafn' 
notes  of  the  work  should  be  given.  1 expUmaton 

Male  Candidates  are  not  to  attempt  any  questions  h 
Section  G.  They  may  attempt  not  more  than 

Section. Bm  A’  ”'S  more  than  **  k 

Female  Candidates  may  attempt  not  more  tin,,, 
three  questions  m Section  A,  and  not  more  than  two  of 
the  eight  questions  in  Sections  B and  G.  ’ 

Mr.  Dewab,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McG-lade,  District  Inspector. 

Sf.ction  A. 


1.  What  is  the  unit  of  superficial  measure  in  the  Melik 
System  ? Show  how  it  may  be  derived  from  the  met, -I  and 
express  as  a decimal  of  it,  4'625  x '027  of  10  square  metres. 

2.  A person  sells  an  estate  worth  £1,200  per  annum  for  op 
years  purchase  and  after  deducting  1J  per  cent,  for  expenses 
of  sale  invests  the  remainder  in  North-Eastern  7 per  cent 
Consols  at  172|,  What  will  be  the  difference  in  his  net  t 

WmVnPP0ST  fhimanaff“ent  of  Ws  estate  to  have  cost 
him  10  pel  cent,  of  the  rental? 

3.  Simplify  — 

TT  ~ T °f  i of  | + 1 of  5 

fir  + tV  of  H - (i  of  Jfl  i ) ' 9 r V.  i | 

rnlp  fnr  tlf  ancl  llla?trat?  *he  principle  from  which  the  ordinal* 
pltr^f  t fwa°  wi°f  *he  square  root  of  a numbel' is  derived. 

mh  square  root  o£  12321  ■ and  account  for 
tiie  amerent  steps  in  the  process. 


5.  Find,  by  the  rules  of  Progressions,  the  value  of  : — 

'(*■)  3*75  + 3*5  + 3*25  . . . to  16  terms. 

(ii.)  -212121  ...  to  infinity. 

6.  When  wheat  was  75 s.  a quarter  the  4 lb.  loaf  was  sold  for 
/a7>  but  ?h®n  wheat  rose  5s.  a quarter  the  price  of  the  6 lb, 
loaf  was  raised  to  Is.  Suppose  the  cost  of  converting  wheat  into 

lead  be  at  the  rate  of  2s.  4 d.  per  cwt.,  how  much  would  the 
bakers  lose  or  gam  on  every  £1  of  their  receipts  by  the  altera 
tion  of  prices? 
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Examination  Questions , 1902. 
Section  B. 


, The  diagonal  of  the  base  of  a pyramid  on  a square  base 
i'  tie  diameter  of  the  base  of  a cone  are  each  16  feet  then 
*u  iwlps  are  equal,  but  the  volume  of  the  cone  exceeds  that 
altitudes  an e eq  , altitude  of  each. 

W IS  of  metal  whose  diameter  is  two  feet  is 
8'  \ into  a hollow  right  cylinder  (of  uniform  thickness,  and 
Tat  ends)  wTse  internal  diameter  is  14  inches  and  whose 
feugth  is  4 inches.  Find  the  exterior  curved  surface  of  the 

T The  sides  of  a triangular  field  are  32  13  33  96  and 
/w  drains  respectively.  Find  the  area  of  the  field  m 

acres:—  .7^76996  - log  2-328  = -3669830  ; ■ 

log  8-85  =-9469433  ; 

° log  5-4417  = '7357346; 
log  5-4418  = -7357426. 

10  A man  borrows  .£500  from  a money  lender ; the  bil  is 
taken =2  -050000.) 

Section  C. 

n find  the  product  of  16  in  the  nonary  scale  and  8t3  in 
the  duodenary  scale,  and  reduce  the  result  to  the  octary  sea  . 

“id.  The  simple  interest  on  a sum  of  money  for  3 months i at 
4 per  cent,  per  annum  exceeds  the  discount  by  one  farthing. 

P13  Give™' ort  methods  of  reducing  d)  shillings,  (2)  pence 
to  the  decimal  of  £1.  Convert  by  them  17s.  4Jrf.  into  decimal 

“4 5 If  I lay  out  £1,911  in  the  purchase  of  3 per  cent.  Consols, 
when  they  are  at  791.  at  what  price  should  I sell  out  my  stock 
a (rain  in  order  to  realise  on  the  whole  a gain  of  £lo0  after 
having  paid  Jth  per  cent,  for  brokerage  on  each  transaction  . 

Col.  3.— MALES. 

ALGEBEA,— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allow-ed  for  this  paper . 
ft  B —Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
win  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  u™“™f  ed- 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  four- 
teen marks  beinff  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Dalton,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A and  B run  a race  of  one  mile  (statute  measure).  In  the 
first  heat  B gets  a start  of  12  seconds,  \nd  is  beaten  by  44 
yards.  In  the  Second  heat  B gets  a start  of  16o  yards,  and 
reaches  the  winning  post  10  seconds  before  A.  Find  the  time 
in  which  each  can  run  a mile,  the  two  heats  being  run  a 
same  rate. 


Male 

and  Female 
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Scholars. 

Col.  3 
Papers. 
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2.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form — 


(a2  + x1')*  + ( a 3 - z2)* 


3.  Express  {4.r2  - (4a-  2 y)  Vixy-y*}*  in  the  form  of- 
X + VY  where  X and  Y are  rational  expressions  in  x and  y 


i.  Solve 


Via  + b - ix  - Vb 


b ^ /a  + b- 

t,  = V a 


Via  + b-ix  + Vb 
5.  Find  x and  y from  the  following  equations 

x i y = 5. 

(a2  + y2)  (as  + 2/3)  = 455, 

6 When  is  one  quantity  said  to  vary  as  two  others  jointly? 

, * , 2/~the  sum  three  quantities,  of  which  the  first  varies  as 
x , the  second  varies  as  x,  and  the  third  is  constant ; and  when 

a "and  3/  3’  2/=6’  J1’  18  reePectiveIy  5 find  the  equation  between 

?•  If  a;  &>  c>  he  in  Geometrical  progression,  and  x he  the 
Arithmetical  mean  between  a and  b,  and  y the  Arithmetical  mean 

between  b and  0,  prove  that  |=-+-,  and  also  that  2 = 

8.  Solve—  * V X V 

xV  1 - yl  — yV  1 — X-  = i 

X1J~  ^(1-a2)  (1  - f)  = l" 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  the  following  series — 

(a.)  11  + 10f  + 94  + 9i+  . . . to  36  terms. 

(b.)  A - + -±_-  _ to  infinity. 

10  If  the  coefficients  of  the  (r+l)a  and  (r  + 3Y*  terms  of 
(1  + x)  are  equal,  n being  a positive  integer;  find  r. 


Col.  3. 

GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  fiv?  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  three 
must  be  in  Section  A,  and  two  in  Section  B.  The  Ex- 
aminer  will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncan- 
celled. The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  eaml 
value,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Ross,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kelly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

A Equiangular  parallelograms  have  to  one  another  the  ratio 
w“°h  is  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  their  sides.  Prove. 

. * Describe  a rectilineal  figure  which  shall  be  similar  to  one 
given  rectilineal  figure  and  equal  to  another  given  one. 
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3 About  a given  circle  describe  a triangle  equiangular  to  a .wfrLm, 

. Scholars. 

to  a diameter  of  a 


.liven  triangle.  . . 

~ 4 The  straight  line  drawn  at  right 

1 -1 ...  "Polio  XT71 


< Thp.  straiaiii*  jauc  uiaiwxi  cau  - . . 001.3 

■lie"1  through  its  extremity,  falls  without  the  circle;  but  any  roper, 
other 'straight  line  drawn  through  that  point  cuts  the  circle. 

Prf  Prove  the  following  theorems  . 

j Two  similar  segments  of  circles  which  do  not  coincide 
Jnot  be  constructed  on  the  same  chord,  and  on  the  same 

“0 j Similtr’segments  of  circles  on  equal  chords  are  equal 

t0r Construct  a parallelogram  equal  to  a given  pentagon,  and 
having  an  angle  equal  to  a given  rectilineal  angle. 

Section  B. 

7 The  common  chord  of  two  circles  which  intersect  each 
vther  at  A and  B is  equal  to  the  radius  of  one  of  them,  and  to 
f diameter  of  the  other.  Through  A a line  is  drawn  meeting 
the  smaller  circle  in  P and  the  other  m Q ; prove  BQ  2 BP. 

8 From  the  corner  D of  a rectangle  a perpendicular  DP  is 
let  fall  on  the  diagonal  AC,  and  produced  to  meet  the  side  AB 
in  Q.  Prove  that  the  circumscribing  cmcles  of  the  tnamgles 

HTTP  BDO,  touch  each  other.  . .,  . „ 

0 If  any  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circumscribing 
circle  of  an  equilateral  triangle  be  joined  to  its  three  vertices, 
show  that  one  of  these  lines  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other 

% if  a variable  chord  of  a circle  subtend  a right  angle  at  a 
fixed  point,  prove  that  the  locus  of  its  middle  point  is  a circle 
whose  centre1  is  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  the  fixed 
point  to  the  centre  of  the  given  circle. 


Col.  3. 


THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N B - Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
' ' will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
twenty  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Eabdley,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  or  modes  of  functional  activity  in  the  mmd  of  a 
child,  and  state  what  are  the  principal  factors  -in  thm  develop- 
ment, and  what  natural  divisions  of  early  life  afford  some 
guidance  in  it, 
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2.  Define  and  illustrate  sensation,  perception,  and 

ception,  and  show  how  they  are  related.  *"er' 

3.  Discuss  the  relations  of  psychology  to  the  science  of  cl 

cation,  and  state  what  other  sciences  are  ancillary  to  it  ami  ■ 
what  way.  ’ ua  ® 


4.  What,  m your  opinion,  is  the  best  method  of  teachiiw 

young  children  the  meaning  and  construction  of  numbers  m 
to  100,  and  of  substituting  adding  for  counting?  up 

5.  Compare  the  uses  and  values  of  analysis  and  parsim> 
teaching  English  grammar. 

6.  “ Regarded  as  practical  arts,  reading,  writing,  and  arith 
metic  have  no  right  to  be  classed  together  as  co-ordinate  ele 
ments  of  education.”  Discuss  this  statement;  and  show  how 
the  educational  values  of  the  subjects  lead  to  its  modification 

7.  Considering  the  frequent  statements  made  about  “ cram 
mmg,”  state  to  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  possible  and 
prevalent,  and  in  what  subjects  and  to  what  extent  it  is  im 
possible. 


8.  Define  memory,  and  show  how  it  may  be  best  trained  in 
school.  What  exercises  are  useful,  and  what  injurious? 

9.  What  is  reasoning?  Which  of  our  school  subjects  are 
most  useful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers  and  in 
what  way? 


10.  Having  regard  to  the  health  of  his  pupils,  what  con- 
siderations should  influence  the  teacher  in  the  matter  of  the 
school-room,  the  time-table,  and  the  playground? 


Col.  3. 

DRAWING.— 60  Marks.— Blackboard,  20  Marks. 

This  paper,  40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N .B.  Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted,  two  of  which  must 
be  Nos.  land  2.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
four  answers  left  uncancelled. 

For  first  question,  20  marks;  for  second  question,  ID 
marks;  for  each  of  remaining  questions,  5 marks 
allowed. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Bbvis,  Head  Organiser. 

1.  Make  a freehand  drawing  of  the  model  of  the  dog-kennel 
supplied,  from  any  position  from  which  two  sides  can  be 
viewed.  (The  drawing  should  not  be  less  than  3 in  height.) 

2.  Draw  two  parallel  lines  2-J"  apart,  and  draw  a third  line, 
cutting  these  two  lines,  so  that  the  length  of  the  line  between 
the  two  points  of  intersection  shall  be  3J"  long;  Draw  a circle 
touching  the  three  lines. 
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, consider  the  sketch  (Fig.  1)  o£  the  towel-horse  the  cube 
if  stick  lying  at  right  angles  against  the  centre  o£  top  J 
Sd  the  horse  to  be  the  work  of  a child,  and  correct  the  mis- 

*®kes Give^fi  ve*  important  laws  in  perspective  that  are  helpful 

t05  toMtract  a^tnangl”' having  the  angle  at  the  apex  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  other  two  angles,  the  base  3|  long,  and  one 

-fttr#. is  6"  ; draw  the  flan  an,d  el®yatl0U  o£  the 

“T  Mak^^persp^tiv?1  sketch  ^/two  bricks  placed  in  any 

aS.  t?'  The  centres  of  the 
two  arcs  are  in  a line  \ below  the  base  line  a,  b. 

Col.  3. 

HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 
(from  1588  to  1619).— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N B -Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
^ will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  of  equal  value,  ten  marls 
being  assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Mob  an,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 

(Dates  are  to  be  given  in  all  cases.) 

1.  Write  a short  account  of  the  policy  pursued  in  Ireland  by 

mi1nmac?  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford.  _ , A 

2,  Account  for  the  first  English  occupation  of  Maryland, 

I.Whar  was  S'  self-renouncing  Ordinance?  When  was 
I.3  Give  an  account  of  . the  arbitrary  methods  adopted  by 

Charles  the  First  for  raising  revenue  without  the  help  ot 

^“'parliamentary  right  that  had  slept  since  the.reign 
of  Edward  the  Third  did  the  House  of  Commons  revive  in  the 

tSSSliSi.  M Ctarlo.  the  Fi„.  to 

3d  Ch,,l«  th.  First  or*,,  ,h,  irapoaolr- 

ment  of  the  “ Five  Members  ? . , , „ 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Petition  of  Right. 

9 Name  the  four  parties  in  Ireland  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  state  the  aims 

10° When  was  Episcopacy  formally  abolished  m Scotland? 
what  form  of  Church  government  replaced  it ! 

* Sketch  supplied  to  CawHdatfs. 
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LATIN. — 30  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

- Only  three  questions  are  to  he  attempted,  of  which  the 
translation  into  Latin  must  he  one.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  translation  and  the  first  two  other 
answers  left  uncancelled. 

Mr.  Stbonge,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Connelly,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

Between  the  two  camps  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  there  was  only 
a river,  the  Apsus,  and  the  soldiers  frequently  talked  witli  one 
another ; nor  were  any  missiles  by  common  consent  of  those 
who  were  conversing  thrown  across  during  the  interval, 
Caesar  sent  his  lieutenant,  P.  Vatinius,  to  the  river  side  with 
instructions  to  discuss  those  matters  which  seemed  most  essen- 
tial to  peace,  and  to  persistently  call  out  in  a loud  voice,  “were 
citizens  entitled  to  send  ambassadors  to  fellow  citizens  to  treat, 
of  peace,  and  in  particular  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent 
citizens  from  contending  with  each  other.”  In  a tone  of 
entreaty  he  said  much,  as  was  proper,  about  their  own  wel- 
fare as  well  as  the  welfare  of  all,  and  was  listened  to  in  silence 
by  the  soldiers  of  both  parties.  Those  on  the  other  side  replied 
that  A.  Varro  announced  he  would  come  over  to  the  conference 
from  the  opposite  bank,  and  that  ambassadors  from  both  par- 
ties could  meet  together  in  perfect  safety  and  set  forth  what 
proposals  they  wished. 

2.  Conjugate  and  give  the  meaning  of  the  following  imper- 
sonal verbs  : — 

Dedecet,  licet,  miseret,  piget,  paenitet,  pudet,  taedet,  ningit, 
pluit,  vesperascit. 

3.  Write  out  the  present  Indicative,  present  and  future  Im- 
perative, and  future  perfect  of  fero  (in  the  active  voice). 

4.  Give  a list  of  Prepositions  that  govern  the  Ablative  ease 
only ; and  at  least  one  example  of  the  use  of  each  preposition. 

5.  — (a.)  Decline  respublica,  vis,  jusjurandum ; (6.)  compare 
parvus,  nequam,  vetus ; and  (e.)  give  the  Latin  for  "295 
soldiers.” 


Male 

and  Female 
King's 
Scholars. 

Col.  3 
Papers. 

_ N.B.— 
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Examination  Questions,  1902. 


FRENCH.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

NB—Onlv  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least 
from  each  Section-A,  B,  G.  The  Examiner  mil  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  1 lie  ques- 
tions in  the  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  eight  marks 
being  allowed  for  each. 


Male 

and  Female 
King's 
Scholars. 

OdL3 

Papers. 


Mr.  Dam,  Senior  Inspector. 
Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English 

Pendant  ces  inutiles  sollicitations  a,  la  cour  de  Portugal 
l’infortund  Colomb  avait  perdu  sa  femme,  l’amour,  la  confla- 
tion et  l’encouragement  de  ses  pensees.  Sa  fortune,  negligee 
pour  ses  perspectives  de  decouverte  dtait  ruinee ; ses  creanciers 
s’acharnaient  sur  les  fruits  de  ses  travaux,  saisissaient  ses 
globes  et  ses  cartes,  et  menaqaient  meme  sa  liberty.  Jdeaucoup 
d’annees  avaient  etd  perdues  ainsi  dans  l’attente  ; son  age  mui 
s’avancait,  son  enfant  grandissait ; les  extremites  de  la  misere 
etaient  le  seul  patrimoine  qu’il  envisageait,  au  lieu  d un  monde 
qu’il  avait  entrevu  pour  lui.  II  s’dvada  nuitamment  de  Dis- 
bonne,  b,  pied,  sans  autre  ressource  que  l’hospitalitb  sur  sa 
route. — Lamartine. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Lorsqu’ils  parvinrent  au  premier  village,  Kascambo,  plus 
malade  encore  de  chagrin  que  de  fatigue,  parut  a ses  gardiens 
si  faible  et  si  ddfait,  qu’ils  eurent  des  craintes  pour  sa  vie  et 
le  traiterent  plus  humainement.  On  lui  donna  quelque  repos 
et  un  cheval  pour  la  marche ; mais  afln  de  detourner  les 
Russes  des  recherches  qu’ils  pourraient  faire,  et  de  mettle  le 
prisonnier  lui-meme  hors  d’dtat  d’apprendre  & ses  amis  le  lieu 
de  sa  retraite,  on  le  transporta  de  village  en  village,  et  d une 
vallde  a l’autre,  en  prenant  la  precaution  de  lui  bander  les  youx 
& plusieurs  reprises.  II  passa  ainsi  une  riviere  considerable, 
qu’il  jugea  etre  la  Sonja. — De  Maistre. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  French  : — 

Croesus  asked  Solon  one  day  if  he  had  met  in  Jiis  travels  a 
man  who  was  perfectly  happy.  “ I knew  one,  replied  the 
philosopher.  “ He  was  a citizen  of  Athens  named  I ellus,  a 
worthy  man,  who  spent  all  his  life  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  who  saw  his  country  prosperous.  This  happy 
mortal  left  children  who  were  universally  esteemed ; he  lived 
to  see  his  children’s  children  and  died  gloriously  fighting  tor 
his  country.” 
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4.  Translate  into  French  : — 

In  our  school  there  are  twenty  desks.  Each  is  two  metres 
long.  There  is  a blackboard  with  a duster  to  clean  it,  and 
chalk  for  the  teacher  to  write  with.  Maps  are  hung  from  the 
walls.  We  have  plenty  of  slates,  copybooks,  pencils,  pens, 
and  ink-bottles.  Our  copybooks  are  clean.  You  won’t  find 
blots  in  them.  Our  teacher  is  most  careful  to  correct  our 
exercises.  We  learn  to  read,  to  cipher,  to  write,  and  to  draw. 
You  ought  to  hear  us  sing,  we  can  do  that  well.  Every  year 
we  have  an  examination.  The  inspector  is  very  hard. 


Section  C. 

5.  Draw  up  notes  for  class-teaching  of  the  various  usages  of 
ce. 

6.  Give  the  feminine  form  of  menteur,  inventeur,  supirieur, 
vengeur,  and  give  with  each  one  other  word  forming  its  femi- 
nine in  the  same  manner. 

7.  (a.)  Write  in  full  the  present  tense  of  vaincre  and 

mourir. 

( b .)  Give  the  past  participles  of  vttir,  eonfire,  moudre, 
vivre. 

8.  Form  sentences  in  French  illustrating  the  use  of  (Us,  a 
moins  gue,  chez,  gare  (interjection).  Append  translations. 

9.  Write  out  in  full  the  French  equivalents  for  : — 1st  July 
1902,  21st  inst.,  1900  soldiers,  80  or  81  pupils,  and  give  brief 
notes  explaining  the  rule  applicable  in  each  case. 

10.  State  clearly  (a)  w'hen  the  past  participle  of  a verb  is 
inflected  ; ( b ) when  it  is  invariable.  Frame  sentences  to  illus- 
trate your  answer. 


IRISH.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least 
from  each  section — A,  B,  G,  D.  The  Examiner  will 
read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 

The  Questions  in  this  Paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Cox,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

1 have  a cold,  but  I am  not  hungry,  I am  thirsty,  give  me 
a drink. 

Mary  has  a toothache,  and  she  is  lonely.  Her  mother  died, 
and  her  sister  and  brother  went  to  another  country. 

Alas ! the  winter  is  cold,  woe  has  come  upon  the  land,  the 
night  is  dark,  and  there  is  no  light  in  the  sky. 

There  was  a heavy  fog  outside  on  the  water,  and  I did  not 
see  the  boat. 
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Section  B. 


Male 

and  Female 
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2 Name  the  Possessive  Pronouns.  How  does  each  of  them  Coi.s 
affect  the  initial  consonant  of  the  word  following  it?  Give  p?£!.rB' 
examples  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

3.  Decline  the  nouns  peampog,  uppa,  anl*  caop-0, 

4.  What  forms  of  the  verb  buadim  (I  strike)  are buad,  buadpmn, 
biiadecroap,  and  buadimfp  ? 


Section  C. 

5.  Translate  into  English 

Ip  bpeag  an  lot  b po,  acc  hero  pe  pliuc  a mdpac.  Of  occ  gcopa 
05  an  gclap  agup  Bf  neic  paoipi  v&  beunum. 
beip  pfop  pice  abapc,  agup  pag  pice  cacb&pp  fuap. 
bf  an  pi  ah  agup  an  "oaiii  p.uab,  an  luc  liac,  0511  p an  mac  ah 
nub. 


6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

lp  tiom  an  cobap,  na  bpoga,  an  peuab,  a 5 up  an  can.  CCn  teaepa 
on  t-aipgea'D  agup  an  pfon  neopg? 

lid  llialt  agup  peaaap  05  nut  pfop  no’n  cobap  anoip,  agup  acd 
lotap  mop  aca. 

Ed  capall,  apal,  t&ip,  nan,  lolap  agup  eun  ede  annpan  leuna. 

lift  peagab  ag  pdp  ap  an  mbdeap  ace  and  coipce  agup  eopna 
antipan  pgiobdl. 

7.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Cuoxo  an  bean  aipceac  ap  an  uopap ; bf  peapg  uippi.  lift  pf 
aipnj  anoip,  aca  pf  amuig  apfp,  acd  pf  pop  05  an  cobap. 

Dd  dcap  mop  ap  an  c-acaip,  cainig  a niac  a bade  mce,  agup  aca 
pd  aipcig  annpan  ceac  in  a puroe  ag  an  ceine. 

hi  paca  mb  an  bean  aipcig  nd  amuig,  agup  bf  imnroe  opm. 


8.  Translate  into  English  : — - 
hd  cuip  an  gual  nub  un  ap  an  ceine. 

Cuip  an  bpeac  mop  annpan  mala,  acc  cuip  an  bpeac  beag  fro 
annpan  abamn. 

lidmig  an  peap  6g  po  a bade  anoip,  bf  pc  in  CCbbam.  Ilf  paca  mb 
an  cfp  pm  piam,  nf  paib  me  in  CClbain  pdp. 

Puaip  me  an  -oiaUaro  po  annpan  piopa. 
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Section  D. 

9.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Do  gbuaipeanap  pompa  lap  fin  5°  pdnganap  gpiandti  na 
banncpacca  agup  po  puib  Copmac  ap  cobba  na  h-iomban  agup  na 
h-dipnbeapta  a Bpocaip  jpdinne,  agup  po  baBaip,  agup  ip  e po 
paiti:  “CGg  pm  a gpdmne,”  ap  pe,  “Dip  no  muincip  pmn  mic 
Cumaibb  ag  ceacc  non  lappainpe  map  rimaoi  agup  map  Baincdibe  bo, 
agup  cpeun  an  ppeagpab  no  b’dib  lean  no  caBaipc  opca  ? ” 


10.  Translate  into  English  : — 

“TTlaipea'6,  cisea*  name  agaiB  pd  gac  bemn  nom  Bpacpa,”  bo 
pdin  CCongup,  “ agup  beiippanpa  biom  pib  ap  an  die  pin  a Bpinlcf 
gan  piop  gan  aipiuga'o  n’lpionn  ind  n’piannaiB  §ipeann.”  “ beippe 
Spainne  tear,”  no  pain  Diapmum,  “ acc  ni  paepanpa  bean  50  bpac; 
gineab  ma  Blmpe  am  Beacain  no  Ideal  p.  bean  pan  cu,  agup  mini  at 
mbean,  cuippe  ^painne  cum.  a h-acap  agup  neunab  pe  ole  no 
main  nl.” 


IRISH  (Supplementary  Paper). 

Only  five  questions  in  Irish  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least 
from  each  section — A,  B,  G and  D.  In  case  two  questions 
are  attempted  in  section  D,  the  two  should  be  either  9 
and  10  or  9 (a)  and  10  (a). 

Section  D. 

9.  (a.)  Translate  into  English  : — 

Do  peip  bbpeapaib  Hi  Dhpeapaig,  an  can  no  poinmob  an  ITlbfliiia 
’n-a  cdig  mlpiB,  no  Bion  cuig  aicme  pan  mlp,  agup  cfiig  Buinne  pan 
aicme,  ago p cuig  cen  peap  peanma  pan  m-buinin.  CCgup  na  meapoop 
neape  ©ipionn  uite  an  can  pom,  ap  eigcneapoa  bapamaib  na 
npuinge  no  paoil  50  B-peunpan  an  Roriidnac  be  beigion,  no  be  nd 
beigiori,  Gipe  no  cop  pa  giongai  agup  cboinim,  agup  Gipionnaig  no 
plop  lona  n-naoiniB  gaipgeamba. 

10.  (a.)  Translate  into  English  : — 

Tllap  no  conaipc  Dia,  lomoppo,  pbiocc  Sdic  ag  nob  cap  a cionma 
pein,  map  no  aicm  nioB  gan  cumupg  na  cbeamnup  no  neunarii  pe 
pbiocc  Chain  cobaig,  a gup  nap  couiteio  plan  an  pdgp.a  pm,  no  cuip 
nibinn  no  Bdcan  na  n-naome  uibe,  acc  Moe  agup  a Bean  napB  amm 
Coba,  agup  a n-cpiap.  mac,  Sem,  Cam  agup  lapech,  agup  a n-cpiup 
ban,  Obba,  ObiBa  agup  ObiBana, 
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Col.  3. 

VOCAL  MUSIC.-TONIC  SOL-FA.-25  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


M ale 

and  Female 
King’s 
Scholars. 

Col.  3 
Papers. 


M B _ Only  hve  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  of  which  must 
' be  either  Question  No.  1 or  No.  2.  The  Examiner  will 
read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  1 he 
questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  five  marks 
being  assigned  to  each. 


Mr.  Hbaden,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 


1.  Translate  the  following  passage  into  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Notation : — 


2.  Write  the  following  in  the  bass  clef  in  Staff  Notation, 
using  the  crotchet  for  the  pulse  : — 


Key  D. 


{d  : m 

: s | 1 

: — : f | r 

id'  : 

: | s 

: r : t,  | in 

:d  .1,  } 

t|'  =- 

: fe,  | s, 

= - = | 

3.  State  the  mental  effect  of  each  of  the  tones  found  in  the 
chord  on  the  Mediant  of  the  Doll  mode. 

4.  Name  all  the  augmented  intervals  you  can  find  in  the 
hah  mode,  harmonic  form. 

5.  Draw  a Modulator  of  three  columns,  the  middle  column 
extending  from  s,  to  m1 . Attend  to  proper  spaomg  and  to  octave 
marks,  and  add  chromatic  tones  in  centre  column. 

6.  What  are  the  keys  one  remove  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
°f  the  following  keys  : — 

E.  B\>.  F.  D\).  C? 

7.  Describe  (as  major,  minor,  &c.)  the  Chord  or  Triad  formed 
on  each  note  of  the  Lah  mode. 
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m/Aak  8-  («•)  &ive  the  time  names  of  the  following  passage;  and 
re-wnte  ln  mne-pulse  measure,  preserving  relative  dura- 
— tion  and  accent  : — 

Ool.  3 

Parras.  j|d  . ? | 1(_(S  . f,_(|n  . r,m,f  | . Sl  t . ,j  j| 

9.  Explain  the  terms  -.—Andante,  Legato,  Stringenio 
Allegro  assai,  Con  fuoco. 

10.  Sketch  a plan  of  a half-hour  lesson  to  singing  class, 
stating  the  subjects  you  would  introduce,  and  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  given  to  each. 


Col.  3. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  (STALE  NOTATION).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
five  marks  being  _ allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Headen,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 

1.  Write  in  treble  and  bass  clefs,  prefixing  key  signature, 
the  major  and  the  minor  scales  having  the  note— 


as  Leading  Note. 

2.  Write  the  tonic  and  relative  minors  of  BJi  major. 

3.  Name  the  following  intervals,  and  state  what  each  be- 
comes on  inversion  : — 


to-  (*)  (»•)  (d.)  (e.) 


4.  Write  below  the  note — 


the  following  intervals: — (1)  diminished  seventh;  (2)  dimi- 
nished fourth  ; (3)  major  third  ; (4)  major  sixth  ; (5)  augmented 
fourth. 


5.  Add  key  and  time  signatures  and  bars  to  the  following  : 
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6 Re-write  the  following  passage  in  | time,  preserving  accent 
and' relative  duration:—  Scholars. 


7.  Write  ascending  and  descending  the  chromatic  scale, 
commencing  with  this  as  first  note 


8.  Transpose  the  following  an  augmented  fourth  up.  Prefix 


I 



— 

-r 

o- 

f-  .^i— ] 

2 

•p-u 

£ 

9.  Give  the  sol-fa  syllables  you  would  use  in  singing  the 
above  passage  (No.  8). 

10.  What  is  the  easy  range  of  (1)  trebles ; (2)  altos . 


Col.  3.— MALES. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE.— 40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
eight  marks  being  alloioed  for  each. 

Wherever  possible  illustrate  your  answers  by  careful  diagrams. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Senior  Inspector.  . 

Mr.  Heller,  Head  Organiser  of  Elementary  Science. 

1-  Briefly  describe  the  experiments  that  should  be  made  in 
investigating  the  “ Principle  of  Archimedes. 

2.  What  is  Boyle’s  Law?  Sketch  and  describe  the  appa- 
ratus employed  in  verifying  the  law . 

3.  Describe  any  experiments  on  vapour  pressure  you  ave 

made  or  seen  made.  , , , , . _ 9 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  latent  heat  of  steam  r 
How  would  you  measure  it  approximately  ? 

Kve  grams  of  steam  are  passed  into  a copper  vessel  contain- 
ing 150  grams  of  •water  at  10°  C.  What  rise  of  temperature 
"ill  occur  if  the  heat  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  10  calories  / 
(Assume  Latent  Heat  of  Steam  to  be  540  calories.) 


Male 

King’s 

Scholars. 
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King's 

Scholars. 

Ool  3 
Papers 


Female 

King's 

Scholars. 


Examination  Questions,  1902. 


im'/fT11  lead  ball  is  dropped  down  the  well  of  a staircase 
100  feet  deep  How  long  will  it  take  to  reach  the  bottom? 
describe  exactly  how  you  would  make  the  experiment. 

(Acceleration  due  to  gravity  = 32  feet  per  sec.  per  sec.) 

6j  By^bat  different  processes  may  carbonic  acid  gas  be 
produced  ! What  experiments  would  you  perform  to  illustrate 
the  chief  properties  of  this  gas  ? 

7.  Sand  is  practically  unaffected  by  heat  or  acids.  How 
would  you  ascertain  the  percentage  of  chalk  in  a mixture  of 
sand  and  chalk? 


8 Describe  the  experiments  you  would  perform  in  order  to 
explain  the  nature  of  Flame. 

9.  How  may  hydrogen  gas  be  prepared?  What  evidence 
cun  you  adduce  to  show  that  hydrogen  gas  is  a constituent  of 
water? 


10.  What  are  acids  and  alkalis  ? For  what  purpose  are  they 
often  employed? 


Col.  3.—  FEMALES. 

ELEMENTABY  SCIENCE.- 40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  eight 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Wherever  possible  answers  should  be  illustrated  by  careful 
diagrams. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Helleb,  Head  Organiser  of  Elementary  Science. 

1.  How  would  you  ascertain  which  of  two  salt  solutions  con- 
tained the  more  salt  dissolved  in  it? 

2.  Explain  how  you  would  endeavour  to  make  clear  to  a 

class  the  difference  between  ‘ ‘ temperature  ’ ’ and  ‘ ‘ quantity 
of  heat.”  ^ 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  change  of  state?  By  what 
effects  are  these  changes  always  accompanied  ? Illustrate  your 
answer  by  familiar  examples  of  change  of  state. 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  hardness  in  water?  How  may  it  be 
detected,  measured,  and  removed? 
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5.  State  the  chief  characteristics  of  acids  and  alkalis,  and 
of  their  reactions  on  one  another.  What  familiar  substances 
belonging  to  these  two  classes  are  used  in  the  household? 

6.  What  are  the  chief  constituents  of  a fuel  ? What  changes 
take  place  during  combustion,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
products  of  combustion? 

7.  Describe  briefly,  with  diagrams,  the  principal  organs  of 
the  digestive  system,  stating  the  function  that  each  plays  in 
preparing  the  food  material  for  assimilation. 

8.  What  are  the  principal  changes  effected  by  plant  and 
animal  life  respectively  on  the  air? 

9.  Suggest  experiments  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  one  of  the  following  substances  : — 

(a)  flour ; 

(b)  eggs; 

(a)  milk ; 

( d ) baking  powder. 

10.  Describe  the  making  of  a loaf  of  bread,  explaining,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  changes  that  take  place  at  each  stage  of  the 
operation. 


Col.  3. 

MANUAL  IN STEU CTION . — 20  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  Four  marks 
allowed  for  each  question.  Two  at  least  of  the  first  five 
questions  must  be  attempted,  and  not  more  than  three. 

Mr.  Stbonge,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Bevis,  Head  Organiser. 

1.  Describe  the  six  steps  performed  in  bending  wire  to  gauge, 
and  the  10  steps  in  bending  to  measurement. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  right-angle  development  of  an 
acute-angle  design? 

9.  Give  a drawing  of  any  design  suitable  for  an  exercise  in 
wire-work,  and  insert  measurements. 

4-  Give  some  suggestions  as  to  how  wire-work  may  be  made 
Useful  in  teaching  model  drawing. 


Female 

King's 

Scholars. 

OoL  3 
Papers. 


Male 

and  Female 
King's 
Scholars. 
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«»/?<■![  5-  What  are  the  chief  points  that  you  would  look  to  in  ex- 

saZm.  amimng  an  exercise  in  wire- work? 


Col.  3 
Papers. 


6.  Draw  a design  suitable  for  an  exercise  in  cutting  out  a 
stencil  (6-m.  square  cardboard). 

7.  (a.)  When  is  a ruler  allowed  to  be  used  as-  a guide  for  the 

knife  ? 


(b.)  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  lines  used  in  card- 
board work,  and  for  what  purpose  have  they  beer 
adopted  ? 


8.  Give,  a drawing  of  the  development  of  a 
be  made  in  cardboard  work. 


simple  model  to 


9.  Fully  dimension  the  drawing  in  Question  8. 

10.  G-ive  suggestions  for  a lesson,  showing  how  cardboard 
vvork  may  be  used  to  furnish  suitable  exercises  in  scale-  I 
drawing. 


Female 

King's 

Scholars. 


Col.  3. 

NEEDLEWORK— 90  Marks. 


Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  TIynes,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast.  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to 
execute,  on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen 
or  each  of  the  following  : — hemming,  top-sewing  (one  seam 
top-sewn  and  felled),  a buttonhole,  rounded  at  each  end;  sew- 
ing on  gathers  (also  known  as  “ stocking  on  ”),  one  buttonhole 
and  one  inch  of  each  of  these  stitches  will  suffice  as  samples, 
and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  this  amount,  as,  by 
increasing  it,  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  required  for 
.^r  „^ranc^es  ^his  subject.  A small  gusset  is  to  be  set  in, 

ar;  if  for  a man’s  shirt,  top-sewn  (from  the  wrong  side)  along 
the  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  stitched  across  its  fold,  and 
hemmed  down  at  back.  This  gusset  is  to  be  inserted  at  end 
ot  seam,  which  should  be  worked,  for  the  purpose,  some  way 
trom  the  edge  of  the  material. 

Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked 
upon  an  un worked  portion  of  the  specimen. 
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Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate  is  to  be  prepared  with  suitable  wool  and  knitting 
needles,  with  which  she  will  produce  a Penelope  bodice  of 
miniature  size  (to  fit  a small  doll) , completely  finishing  it. 

She  will  be  supplied  by  Superintendent  with  a small  piece 
ot  stocking-web , which,  for  convenience  in  working,  she  can 
tack  (right  side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
darn  upon  the  right  side,  as  she  works  from  the  wrong.  She 
is  to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller  than  a threepenny  piece  or 
larger  than  a sixpence,  running  the  darn  in  each  direction  to 
about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for 
shrinkage. 

Specimens  of  fancy  knitting  and  darning  are,  when  finished, 
to  be  attached,  by  a few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of 
sewing. 

Cdtting-out  (30  Marks). 

Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  a night-dress  for  grown 
person.  The  night-dress  should  be  made  to  the  following 
measurements,  which  are  half  the  full  size  : — Length  of  yoke, 
9(  inches ; front  shoulder,  31  inches  ; length  of  body,  27  inches  ; 
width  (exclusive  of  gores),  18  inches;  length  of  sleeve  (includ- 
ing cuff),  11J  inches.  Paper  for  cutting-out  will  be  provided. 
Hight-dress  is  to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ; 
no  pins  are  to  be  left  in  it.  It  is  to  be  marked  with  examina- 
tion number. 

Candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  bodice  and  sleeves  to  the 
following  measurements  : — Neck,  13  inches;  bust,  34  inches; 
waist,  22J  inches;  front  length,  12J  inches  (if  this  measure 
be  taken  from  back  of  neck  it  will  be  18  inches,  side  measure 
wllbe  8 inches,  and  under  arm,  7J  inches) ; back-length,  15 
inches;  cross  back,  5£  inches  ; hip,  38  inches  ; length  of  sleeve, 
22 inches ; length  of  elbow,  13J  inches;  bend,  Hi  inches;  top 
of  sleeve,  15J  inches;  cuff,  8 inches.  Pattern  is  to  be  tacked 
together.  One-half  of  bodice  and  one  sleeve  will  be  taken  as  a 
sufficient  test. 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with 
nil  requirements  mentioned  above,  as  neglect  of  any  of  these 
instructions  may  lessen  the  value  of  her  work. 


Female 

King's 

Scholars. 

Col.  Z 
Papers. 
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and  female  11.  -Questions  set  to  King’s  Scholars  (Two  Year  Students)  at 
Scholars.  the  close  of  their  Erst  Year  of  (Residence. 

Ools.  2 and  3 

Papers.  


Cols.  2 and  3. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  A.  J . McElwaine,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  H.  Wobsley,  District  Inspector. 

Write  : — 

(a.)  As  a headline  in  large  hand. 

(b.)  As  a headline  in  small  hand. 

(c.)  and  (d.)  In  a neat  legible  hand. 

(a.)  Employment. 

(6.)  Pull  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

(c.)  Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

(a.)  But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a place  for  medi- 
tation ! There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole 
history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments 
lavished  upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
intimacy — there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the 
solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene. 

Ikving. 


SPELLING-  AND  PUNCTUATION. 

Cols.  2 and  3. 

Passage  fob  Dictation. 

N.B. — The  Superintendent,  when  reading  this  passage,  will 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  candidate  is  expected  to  punc- 
tuate it  properly,  the  various  stops  should  not  be  named. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bbown,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Riobdan,  District  Inspector. 

What  they  wanted  however  of  the  sublime,  they  endeavoured 
to  supply  by  hyperbole  ; their  amplification  had  no  limits  ; they 
left  not  only  reason , but  fancy  behind  them ; and  produced 
combinations  of  confused  magnificence,  that  not  only  could 
not  be  credited,  but  could  not  be  imagined. 
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Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilities,  is  never  wholly 
lost : if  they  frequently  threw  away  their  wit  upon  false  con- 
ceits,  they  likewise  sometimes  struck  out  unexpected  truth ; ^ ' 

if  their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  often  worth  the  0°pjp™sd3 
carriage.  To  write  on  their  plan,  it  was  at  least  necessary  to  — 
read  and  think.  No  man  could  be  bom  a metaphysical  poet, 
oor  assume  the  dignity  of  a writer,  by  descriptions  copied  from 
descriptions,  by  traditional  imagery,  and  hereditary  similes, 
by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and  volubility  of  syllables. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors,  the  mind  is 
exercised  either  by  recollections  or  inquiry ; either  something 
already  learned  is  to  be  retrieved,  or  something  new  is  to  be 
examined.  If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their  acuteness 
often  surprises ; if  the  imagination  is  not  always  gratified,  at 
least  the  powers  of  reflection  and  comparison  are  employed ; 
and  in  the  mass  of  materials  which  ingenious  absurdity  has 
thrown  together,  genuine  wit  and  useful  knowledge  may  be 
sometimes  found  buried  perhaps  in  grossness  of  expression, 
but  useful  to  those  who  know  their  value ; and  such  as  when 
they  are  expanded  to  perspicuity,  and  polished  to  elegance,  may 
give  lustre  to  works  which  have  more  propriety  though  less 
copiousness  of  sentiment. 


Col.  2. 

GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 


Ool.  2 
Papers. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis, 
namely,  Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory , only  three 
questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Parsing  and  Analysis  and  the  first-  three  other 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

!•  Parse  the  words  in  italics : — 

If  this  were  the  whole  function  of  Parliament  we  might  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  each  year  the  number  of  members  who 
nave  a right  to  cherish  this  ambition  grows  larger.  It  seems 
a paradox  to  say  that  the  level  of  House  of  Commons  oratory 
as  risen,  when  the  giants  of  debate  are  so  much  fewer  and  the 
occurrence  of  a really  great  speaker  so  much  rarer.  But  it  is 
probably  true — to  speak  with  certainty  is  difficult — that  there 
ore  not  nearly  so  many  absolute  failures  as  there  used  to  be. 
jet  us  take  London  alone,  and  observe  what  immense  oppor- 
unities  tor  oratory  have  arisen. 
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ani  2-  Analyse 

To  discuss  the  origin  of  these  tendencies  is  plainly  the  pro- 
vince of  the  antiquarians,  and  distrusting  our  own  information, 
we  may  safely  leave  it  to  them. 

3.  Distinguish,  giving  the  meanings  in  each  case,  between 
the  root,  prefix,  and  affix  in — 

introductory ; 
atheist ; 
perceptible. 

1.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify — 

(a.)  All  songsters  save  the  hooting  owl  was  mute. 

(b.)  You  shall  find  the  remark  on  the  second  or  third 
pages. 

(c.)  Whom  do  you  think  she  is? 

(d.)  Suspecting  somebody,  I know  not  who,  in  the 
country. 

5.  G-ive  (a)  three  examples  of  adjectives  which  form  their 
superlative  degree  by  adding  most  to  the  comparative,  (b)  three 
which  add  most  to  the  positive. 

6.  Write  out  the  following  parts  of  the  verb  move: — 

(a.)  1st  sing.  Pluperfect  Progressive  Active. 

(6.)  1st  sing.  Pluperfect  Progressive  Passive. 

(c.)  2nd  plural  Imperative  Passive. 

( d .)  3rd  plural  Imperative  Passive. 

(e.)  Present  Participle  Passive. 

(/.)  1st  Pers.  sing.  2nd  Future  Passive. 

7 . Define  ellipsis  and  give  an  example  of  the  ellipsis  of— 
(a.)  a noun ; 

(6.)  a pronoun ; 

(c.)  an  adjective. 

8.  Distinguish  with  examples  between  (a)  “few”  and  “a 
few,”  ( b ) “ several  ” and  “ some.” 

9.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words  : — suds,  nostril, 
nightingale,  gospel,  wizard,  uncouth. 

10.  Correct  the  grammatical  errors  in  the  following  letter, 
giving  (briefly)  reasons  : — 

I write  you  those  few  lines  to  say  how  I do  be  getting  along. 
I am  in  fifth  standard,  and  goes  to  school  regular  enough- 
Next  year  I expect  to  have  passed  and  then  I will  be  in  six 
standard.  The  master  learns  us  grammar,  geography  and  to 
read. 


King's 

Scholars. 

Col.  2 
Papers. 
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Col.  2. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B.— Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Smith,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cbomie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Physical  Drill. 

2.  “ Variety’s  the  very  spice  of  life 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.” 

3.  " Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 

and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.  ’ ’ 


P.5 


Male 

and  Female 
King’s 
Scholars. 

Col.  2 
Papers. 


Col.  2. 

GEOGRAPHY.- 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In 
addition  to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted. 
The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map- 
drawing question  and  the  first  four  other  answers  left 
uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of 
equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

[Neatness  and  accuracy  in  the  drawing  of  maps  and  diagrams 
will  be  taken  into  account.] 

Mr.  Murphy,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

k Draw  a map  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  from  the  mouth 
ol  the  Dee  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  mark  on  it  the  position  of 
three  English  and  four  Scotch  rivers. 

■k  On  the  map  supplied  to  you  mark,  as  accurately  as  you 
cm,  the  boundaries  of  British  Burmah,  the  Punjaub,  and  the 
orth-West  Provinces;  also  the  positions  of  Trincomalee, 
Madras,  Rangoon,  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Cape  Negrais, 
ouths  of  the  Indus  and  Godavery. 

• Describe  three  of  the  best  known  rainless  districts  of  the 

world. 

A ®ve  a description  of  Ceylon  or  of  Cape  Colony,  with  re- 
® 5 SJjAysical  features,  chief  towns,  and  produce. 
l,„  ' Ae  notes  for  a lesson  on  tides,  and  illustrate  your  notes 
'V  suitable  diagrams. 
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6.  What  are  the  chief  industries  carried  on  in  Worcestershire 

and  Durhamshire?  Mention  the  towns  devoted  to  each  in- 
dustry. . 

7.  Describe  the  river  system  of  South  America. 

8.  Where  are  the  following  ports  situated Kingston, 
Leith,  Great  Grimsby,  Dundee,  Port  Elizabeth,  Rockhamp- 
ton,  Newport?  Mention  the  trade  in  which  each  is  chiefly 
engaged. 

9.  Discuss  fully  the  industrial  resources  of  Canada. 

10.  In  what  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  lead,  tin,  and 
salt  found? 


Col.  2. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 70  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  'one  at  least  from 
each  section  A,  B,  0,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Beatty,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wyse,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 


1.  Describe  the  general  character  of  Shelley’s  poetry, 

naming  his  chief  poetical  works.  , „i,n 

2.  State  what  you  know  of  the  chief  Irish  novelists, 
wrote  within  the  period  prescribed  for  study. 

3.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  works,  and  give  some 
account  of  any  two  of  them  : — 

(a.)  Italy. 

(b.)  Vanity  Pair. 

(e.)  Imaginary  Conversations. 

( d .)  The  Prelude. 

(e.)  Lalla  Rookh. 

(/.)  Vathek. 

(g.)  Sartor  Resartus. 

4.  Contrast  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  that  of  Lor 
Byron,  in  respect  of  subject,  treatment,  and  versihcatio  • 


of  the  Ancient 


Section  B. 

5.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  story 
Mariner’s  return  home  after  his  voyage.  „„rPqqions 

G.  Write  notes  on  the  following  words  and  expr: s 
charnel-dungeon,  ivy-tod,  vespers  nine,  silly  bucKets,  / 
ing , bassoon,  death-fires, 
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Section  C. 


1 “ The  day  broke,  the.day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
India.”  Give,  as  fully  as  y°u  can,  Macaulay’s  account  of  the 

events  of  that  day . - 

8 Who  were  the  “ class  of  Englishmen  ” styled  “ Nabobs,” 
and  why  were  they  unpopular? 


Male 

and  Female 
King's 
Scholars . 

Ool.  2 
Papers. 


Section  D. 

9.  Quote  the  lines  in  Morte  d' Arthur,  in  which  the  barge 
and  its  occupants  are  described. 

10.  Explain  the  expressions  : — 

'(a.)  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills  ; 

(0.)  and  takes  the  flood 

With  swarthy  webs ; 

(c.)  And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash’d  with  drops 
Of  onset ; 

(d,)  the  light  that  led 

The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 


Col.  2. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  MENSURATION. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

HIB.— Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  are  all  of  equal  value.  Brief  explanatory 
notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Male  Candidates  are  not  to  attempt  any  questions 
in  Section  O.  They  may  attempt  not  more  than  three 
questions  in  Section  A,  and  not  more  than  two  in  Sec- 
tion B. 

Eemale  Candidates  may  attempt  not  more  than 
three  questions  in  Section  A,  and  not  more  than  two  of 
the  eight  questions  in  Sections  B and  C. 

Mr.  Dewae,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McG-lade,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Assuming  that  a metre  = 39f  inches,  show  that  metres  may 
be  converted  into  yards  by  multiplying  by  1+jA +v.y,  and  apply 
the  method  in  reducing  38  metres  4 decimetres  to  yards. 

2.  Simplify  ^1277289^ 

3.  A person  sells  i66,000  4 per  cent,  stock,  and  invests  the 
proceeds  in  4J  per  cent,  stock  at  108.  Eind  the  price  of  the 
I per  cent,  stock,  if,  by  the  change  of  investment,  his  income 
is  increased  by  £5  per  annum.  (Neglect  brokerage.) 

c 
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aniF^maU  4 Find  the  value  °f— 

sSlk  f2i  400 

u#  & 


Col.  2 
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¥ 


q of  5ij-6T\  + |0f  1^  + 5^ 


5.  A student  in  calculating  by  the  Unitary  method  the  intere  t 
on  £500  for  146  days  at  3 per  cent,  per  annum,  gets  the  follow 
ing  expressions : — 

(i.)  JL  fill  3 3 x 500  \ 3x500x146 

V ' 100’  ^ ; 100  x 365’  { ' 100  x 365’  ' ’>  ~T()0ir365~’ 


Explain  what  (i.),  (ii.),  and  (iii.)  represent,  and  from  (iv.)  deduce 
the  rule  for  calculating  interest,  in  which  the  constant  73000  is 
used. 

6.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  the  division  of  a given  num- 
ber or  quantity  into  Proportional  Parts. 


Section  B. 

7.  The  chord  of  a quadrant  of  a circle  measures  35  chains; 
find  the  area  of  the  circle,  and  the  area  of  the  smaller  segment 
standing  on  the  chord. 

8.  A sector  of  a circle  whose  radius  is  100  feet  has  an  angle 
of  114  -54  degrees  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Determine  the 
area  of  the  sector  and  the  length  of  its  arc. 

9.  Find  the  number  of  square  perches  in  a roadway  5 yards 
wide  round  a circular  pond  120  yards  in  diameter. 

10.  Two  arcs  of  circles  lie  on  the  same  side  of  their  common 
chord.  Given  that  the  chord  = 100  feet,  and  the  heights  of 
the  arcs  above  it  = 60  and  30  feet  respectively,  find  the  area  of 
the  lune  or  space  between  the  arcs. 


Section  C. 

11.  Reduce  of  1 },  + 1 1 — 8‘8)  of  20  decalitres  to  the  decimal 
of  a kilolitre. 

12.  Show  that  a farthing  is  equal  to  one-thousandth  of  £1 
plu*s  Afth  of  ODe-thousandth  of  £1,  and  deduce  a rule  for  reducing 
mentally  pence  and  farthings  to  the  decimal  of  £1. 

13.  A grocer  has  two  kinds  of  tea  ; selling  the  first  at  2s.  2d. 
per  lb.,  he  gains  30  per  cent.,  and  selling  the  second  at  2s.  6 d. 
per  lb.  he  gains  20  per  cent.  What  per  cent,  will  he  gain  if  he 
mix  the  two  kinds  in  equal  quantities,  and  sell  at  3s.  ljd.  per 

14.  A number  is  divisible  by  9 if  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divi- 
sible by  9.  Prove  this. 
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Col.  2.— MALES. 


ALGEBRA. — 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

fl-g  —Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
fourteen  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Dalton,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 


1.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  dividing  one  fraction  by 
another. 


2.  Simplify— 


bx  + a(a~  — 62)®2| 
+ ax  b‘‘(b  + ax)  i 
_ (a2  - b2)x  ■)  . 
b(b  + ax)  i 


3.  Find  x from  the  following  equation 


a + b ( ' abx  ) 


2 

ab' 


4.  A man  pays  1310  for  a certain  number  of  shares  in  an 
enterprise.  He  succeeds  in  selling  two  less  than  the  half  of 
them  at  a profit  of  100  per  cent.  ; but,  the  price  suddenly  fall- 
ing, he  is  forced  to  sacrifice  the  rest  at  3s.  4 d.  each.  If  he 
neither  loses  nor  gains  on  the  whole  transaction,  what  was  the 
original  number  of  shares  purchased? 

5.  If  any  two  quantities,  partly  rational  and  partly  quad- 
ratic surds,  be  equal  to  one  another,  prove  that  the  rational 
parts  of  the  two  are  equal,  and  also  the  irrational  parts. 


6.  If  * varies  as  the  square  of  y,  and  if  *=144  when  y= 3, 
find  the  value  of  y when  *=324. 

i-  -p..  . , a?  2a  ac  be  c2  , a c 

7.  Divide  + 


8.  Solve  the  equation — 

(1  - a26  V - 2a  (1  + b2)x  + a2  - b2  = 0. 

9.  Define  a ratio  of  greater  inequality.  How  is  a ratio  of 
greater  inequality  affected  by  adding  a positive  quantity  to  both 
its  terms?  Prove  your  answer. 

10.  If  (x  + yzf  : (y  + zxf  • ; 1 - y2  : 1 - x2, 

prove  that  x2  + y2  + «2  + 2 xyz  = 1. 

c 2 
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Col.  2.— MALES. 

GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

JST.B.  - -Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  three 
must  be  in  Section  A,  and  two  in  Section  B.  The 
Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  leftun- 
cancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal 
value,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Ross,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kelly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  In  a given  circle  inscribe  a triangle  equiangular  to  a given 
triangle. 

2.  Inscribe  a circle  in  a given  regular  pentagon. 

3.  If  from  a point  without  a circle  there  be  drawn  two 
straight  lines,  one  of  which  cuts  the  circle  and  the  other  meets 
it ; and  if  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  which  cuts 
the  circle,  and  the  part  of  it  without  the  circle,  be  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  line  which  meets  it,  the  line  which  meets  the 
circle  touches  it. 

4.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  described 
in  a circle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

5.  If  a straight  line  be  bisected  and  produced  to  any  point, 
the  squares  of  the  whole  line  thus  produced,  and  of  the  part 
of  it  produced,  are  together  double  of  the  square  of  half  the 
line  bisected,  and  of  the  square  of  the  line  made  up  of  the  hall 
and  the  part  produced. 

6.  If  two  angles  of  a triangle  be  unequal,  the  greater  angle 
has  the  greater  side  opposite  to  it. 

Section  B. 

7.  Prove  that  the  extremities  of  either  of  the  parallel  sides 
of  a trapezoid  whose  non-parallel  sides  are  equal,  are  equally 
distant  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  its  diagonals. 

8.  If  the  centre  P of  a circle  touching  the  side  BC  and  the 
diagonal  AC  of  a square  lie  in  the  side  AB,  prove  AP2=2BP!. 

9.  Prove  the  equality  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  the 
diagonal  AC  of  a rectangle  from  the  middle  points  of  the  sides 
AB,  AD. 

10.  If  from  the  vertex  A of  an  equilateral  triangle  ABC  i 
line  be  drawn  to  any  point  P in  BC,  prove 

AP2  = BP2  + CP2  + BP  -PC, 
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Col.  2. 

BOOK-KEEPING.— 40  Marks. ' 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 
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•i-n Onlv  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  of  which  must 

be  either  No.  1 or  No.  2.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  m 
this  paper  are  alt  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 


Mr.  Cbaig,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  District  Inspector. 


Assets  and  liabilities  of  John  Ward 
1902.  Assets. 

Jan.  1.  Cash  on  hands, 

Ditto  at  Bank, 

Debt  due  by  H.  Pierce,  . 
Goods,  . • • • 

Warehouse  and  offices,  . 


£ s.  d. 
200  0 0 
2,500  0 0 
500  0 0 
2,000  0 0 
500  0 0 


Liabilities. 

Due  to  A.  Wilson  for  goods  bought, 

2.  Sold  goods  to  H.  Pierce,  . • 

” Eeceived  his  acceptance,  due  5th 

March, 

And  cash,  . 

3.  Discounted  at  bank  H.  Pierce’s  ac- 

ceptance, receiving  cash,  . 

And  being  charged  discount,  . 
, 5.  Paid  cash  into  Bank, 

” 6.  Paid  A.  Wilson  by  cheque,  . 

Being  allowed  for  discount, 

,,  10.  Bought  goods  and  paid  for  them  by 

cheque,  

„ 15.  Beceived  from  H.  Pierce  cash, 

20.  Paid  cash  for  repairs  of  warehouse,  . 
” 28.  Sold  goods  to  H.  Pierce, 

,,31.  Goods  on  hand  valued  at, 

” 81.  Warehouse  and  offices  valued  at,  . 


800  0 0 
300  0 0 

200  0 0 
100  0 0 

198  0 0 
2 0 0 
400  0 0 
775  0 0 
25  0 0 

450  0 0 
300  0 0 
60  0 0 
1,100  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
520  0 0 


1.  Journalise  the  foregoing. 

2.  Post  into  the  Ledger,  and  balance  and  close  the  Accounts. 

3.  Explain  as  you  would  to  a class  the  information  to  be 
obtained  from  the  balance  of  each  Account. 

4.  Give  the  Journal  entries  which  should  be  made  by  H. 
Pierce  and  A.  Wilson  respectively  for  the. transactions  ot  the 
2nd  and  6th  January  above. 
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Hale 

and  Female 
King's 
Scholars. 

Ool.  2 
Papers. 


5.- 

April  1.  Accepted  J.  J.  Wilson’s  draft  on 
me  at  one  month, 

„ 5.  Handed  to  Henry  Jones  in  pay- 

ment of  his  account  my  accept- 
ance at  two  months,  . 

May  4.  Paid  to  J.  J.  Wilson  my  accept- 
ance due  this  day,  . 


When  the  Ledger  has  been  closed  show  the 
Account  representing  the  above  transactions. 


£ s.  d. 
100  0 0 

50  0 0 

100  0 0 
Bills  Payable 


6.  The  balances  of  the  following  Accounts  on  31st  December 
are  : — Cash,  £50  ; Goods,  £ 800 ; Bills  Payable,  £200 ; Bills  Be- 
ceivable,  £180;  Purniture  and  Fittings,  £500.  Give  the 
Ledger  entries  for  those  items  in  a new  set  of  Books  on  the 
1st  January. 


7.  What  conclusion  would  you  draw  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing statements  ; — 

(a.)  The  debit  side  of  my  Cash  Book  is  equal  to  the  credit 
side ; 

( b .)  The  debit  side  of  my  Cash  Book  is  greater  than  the 
credit  side ; 

(c.)  The  credit  side  of  my  Cash  Book  is  greater  than  the 


debit? 

8-  _ £ s.  d. 

Oct.  1.  Received  from  Sandeman  & Co.,  to 
be  sold  on  their  account,  4 chests 

tea, 60  0 0 

,,  2.  Paid  carriage  on  above  consignment,  2 0 0 

,,  3.  Sold  to  Williams  & Co.,  2 chests  of 

above,  and  received  cash,  . . 35  0 0 

,,  4.  Sold  to  Andrews  & Co.,  2 chests  of 

above, 37  10 ' 0 

,,  10.  Sent  to  Sandeman  & Co.,  Account 
sales  of  their  consignment,  show- 
ing gross  proceeds,  . . . 72  10  0 

,,  ,,  My  commission  at  2 per  cent,  being  19  0 

,,  Remitted  Sandeman  & Co.,  cheque 

for  net  proceeds,  . . . 69  1 0 


Show  my  Ledger  Account  representing  the  above  consign- 
ment. 

9.  John  Merchant  pays  into  the  Ulster  Bank  £50  to  the  credit 
of  William  Davis,  and  he  advises  him  that  he  does  so  at  the 
request  and  on  account  of  James  Smith.  Give  the  Journal 
entries  for  these  transactions  of  (a)  John  Merchant,  ( b ) Ulster 
Bank,  (c)  William  Davis,  and  (d)  James  Smith. 

10.  I posted  the  entry  Henry  James  Dr.  to  Wine  £5  to  the 
debit  side  of  both  Accounts.  Assuming  that  no  entry  is  to  be 
made  in  the  Ledger  except  as  a post  from  a Journal  entry, 
show  how  the  error  is  to  be  corrected. 
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Col.  2. 

THEORY  OE  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Male 

and  Female 
King's 
Scholars. 

Ool.  2 
Papers. 


Nr  jj  —Only  five  questions  to  tie  attempted.  The  Examiner 
1 ' ’ will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
twenty  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 


Mr.  Eabdley,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1 Give  a brief  account  of  the  three  main  functions  of  the 
mind,  and  say  how  far  the  teacher  is  concerned  with  each. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  Deductive  and  Inductive  teaching, 
and  show  how  far  each  is  employed  in  teaching  Arithmetic  and 
English  Grammar. 

3.  Write  notes  of  a lesson  on  Cases  of  Nouns  and  Bronouns, 
taking  care  to  include  all  instances  known  to  you. 

4.  Discuss  the  advice  to  walk  behind  a class  engaged  in  read- 
ing, and  to  require  the  children  to  point  to  the  words  with  a 
finger;  and  state  other  methods  of  securing  the  attention  of  a 
class,  with  an  estimate  of  their  relative  efficiency. 

5.  Give  a short  account  of  our  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  show  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sub- 
stituting  a decimal  system. 

6.  Show  clearly,  as  you  would  to  a class,  the  method  of  find- 
ing the  volume  of  a room  20  ft.  6 in.  long,  15  ft.  10  in.  wide, 
and  12  ft.  9 in.  high. 

7.  What  are  the  differences  between  Empirical  and  Scien- 
tific knowledge?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to  some 
6chool  subject. 

8.  Compare  the  extent  to  which  the  eye  and  the  hand  the 
perceptive  and  the  active  agents  of  the  mind  are  trained  by 
(1)  Kindergarten,  (2)  other  school  subjects. 

9.  Name  the  senses,  and  show  how  they  can  be  improved  by 
school  training  ; also  how  ideas  are  derived  through  their  opera- 
tion. 

10.  Characterise  good  questioning  and  good  answering,  illus- 
trating your  answer  by  examples. 
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Col.  2. 

DRAWING. — 60  Marks. — Blackboard,  20  Marks 
This  paper,  40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N-B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted,  two  of  which  mi ut 
be  Nos.  1 and  2.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  tint 
four  answers  left  uneancelled.  1 

Dr.  Alexander,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Bevis,  Head  Organiser. 

1.  Draw,  by  the  aid  of  instruments,  a hexagonal  frame  8” 
across  the  angles,  and  lightly  rule  in  the  diagonals ; within  this 
frame  draw  in  freehand  the  design  shown  in  Big.  1,  and  line 
shade,  or  wash  in,  in  colour,  the  shaded  portion. 

2.  Draw  correctly,  to  the  scale  of  J full  size,  the  two  eleva- 
tions  in  Big.  2,*  from  the  dimensions  given. 

3.  Make  a simple  straight  line  design  on  dotted  paper  in 
mk,  suitable  for  Second  Standard.  (The  pencilling  in  of  the 
design,  first,  is  not  permissible.) 

4.  Construct  a scale  of  2§  .=  1 mile,  to  read  furlongs  and 
fourths  of  a furlong. 

5.  Give  a freehand-dimensioned  sketch  suitable  as  an  exer- 
cise in  scale  drawing  for  Bifth  Standard. 

6.  Draw  an  oblong  1J  " long  and  f " wide ; assume  this  oblons 

to  have  been  drawn  to  a scale  of  J”  =--  1 " , and  re-draw  it  to 
scale  of  1J-  =1". 

7.  Make  a simple  border  pattern  on  plain  paper,  suitable  for 
Bourth  Standard. 

8.  What  are  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  when  intro- 
ducing Design  to  children? 


Col.  2. 

HISTORY  (European— from  1789  to  1815).— 50  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examine r 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uneancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  of  equal  value,  ten 
marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 

(In  all  cases  dates  should  be  given.) 

1.  Who  were  the  sovereigns  in  England,  Austria,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  respectively  in  1789? 

2.  Give  a short  account  of  the  insurrections  or  revolutions  of 
Thermidor,  Vendemiaire,  Fructidor,  and  Brumaire  in  France. 

* Diagram  supplied  to  Candidates. 
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Male 

and  Female 
King's 
Scholars. 

Col.  2 
Papers. 
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Scholars. 

Ool.  2 
Papers. 


3 Explain  Napoleon’s  foreign  policy  before  and  after  1808.  andM$%mle 

4 What  changes  took  place  in  the  territories  of  Sweden  by  „»"/* 
the  Treaty  of  Kiel? 

5.  State  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Lundville. 

6 With  what  object,  and  with  what  results  did  Napoleon 

in\  gtate  what  you  know  of  the  establishment  of  the  Batavian 
Bemiblic.  When  was  it  turned  into  a kingdom  ? 

8.  Assign  dates  to  the  following  events  : — (1)  the  Coronation 
nf  Naooleon  Bonaparte  as  Emperor ; (2)  the  final  partition  of 
Poland ; (3)  the  Battle  of  Jena ; (4)  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit ; (5)  the 

Battle  of  Trafalgar.  „ ,,  _ . , ,.  , 

9.  State  what  yon  know  regarding  the  Confederation  of 

^lOWWhat  were  the  objects,  and  what  the  effects  of  the 
Decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan? 


Col.  2. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  (TONIC  SOL-EA).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

jj  B Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 

will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  five 
marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Mr.  Headen,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 

1 Write  the  following  in  the  Key  of  Bb,  so  as  to  have  it  sound 
a major  second  lower  than  as  here  given; — 

Key  C. 

1 1 n'.f1  :r'.t  | d1 .1'  : s'  .f1  | m1  .s  : r1  .m1  | d1  || 

2.  State  the  mental  effect  of  each  of  the  tones  forming  the 
interval  of  the  Tritone  in  the  Doh  mode. 

3.  Write  out  the  following  passage  in  three-pulse  measure. 
Begin  with  a strong  pulse.  The  figures  show  duration  in 
pulses  or  fractions  of  a pulse  : — 

H 1 f i 2 i iiliijii1  1 1 

m d r f m best  d r m f s f in  r m best  d 

4.  (a.)  Ke-write  the  following  in  two-pulse  measure,  and 
(b  ) add  the  time  names  : — 

| j in  : — ; r | d : r : m | f : — : — I ti  : — : s j 

j 1 : — : — | : s : f | m : — : — I : : | 

5.  (a.)  In  which  two  of  the  following  Keys  will  the  Leading- 
note  of  the  Scale  be  highest ; and  ( b .)  in  which  two  lowest  : 

EJj.  A.  Bb.  Oj.  Gb.  T>.  F. 
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and  Female  tli6  following'  Intervals,  and  state  what  each  KP 

Scholars  comes  on  Inversion  : — e' 

Ool.  2 (“•)  (&•)  (c-)  W («•) 

Papers.  f £ e t |tl  f 

t,  r d 1,  s, 

7.  (a.)  Arrange  the  following  words  in  order  of  speed 

placing  the  slowest  first,  and  (b.)  add  their  meaning  : ’ 

Andante;  Allegro;  Largo;  Prestissimo ; Adagio. 

8.  Explain  the  terms — Minor  Chord  ; Tones  of  Eirst  Impres- 
sion;  M.M.  90  twice;  Leaning  Tones;  Great  Step. 

9.  How  would  you  pitch  Keys  B.b  and  At  from  a C1  Tuning 

Fork  ? 6 

10.  Name  the  Dissonant  Intervals  of  the  Scale. 


Col.  2. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled, 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fin 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Headed,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 


1.  Write  the  following  in  the  treble  clef  (adding  key  signa- 
ture) so  as  to  sound  (a.)  one  octave  and  (b.)  two  octaves 
higher  : — 


2.  Write  the  signatures  of  the  following  major  keys  in  the 
treble  and  bass  clefs 


Gb.  Eb.  F$.  D.  B. 

3.  Write  in  treble  and  bass  clefs  the  major  scales  which  have 
the  notes  B and  Gb  for  Subdominant. 

4.  Name  the  following  intervals  : — 


W <2-)  (3-)  (4.)  (S.) 


%=3s= 

h— in 

W-— — 
(8.) 

Q 

(7-1 

T — : 

(8.) 

in 

— g4= 

(9.) 

n 

(10.) 

—rfm 

5.  Write  pel 

feet  fifths  a 

)ove  and  bel 

ow  the  follov 

— f® — 

ring  notes 

^ 

*7^  > 



— bo 

: 
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. , j mate 

Add  bars  and  time  signature  to  the  following  melody 
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signature 
1- 

7 Re-write  the  following  (a)  in  f time,  and  (6)  in  i time,  pre- 
serving accent  and  relative  duration 


3£EE=fsq 


PS 


3 Transpose  the  following  into  the  key  of  if  . 


9.  Write  two  bars  in  each  of  the  times  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing time  signatures : — f | t f • 


10  Write  out  in  full  the  words,  of  which  the  following  are 
abbreviations,  and  give  their  meaning  -.-Ad  lib. ; Bit. ; Accel. , 
String. ; m.f. 


Col.  2. 

NEEDLEWORK.-  -90  Marks. 


Female 

Kino's 

Scholars. 

Ool.  2 
Papers. 


Time  allowed,  seven  hours.  - 


Mr.  Hvnes,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 


Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to 
execute,  on  material  supplied  by  the  Superintendent,  a speci- 
men of  each  of  the  following  -.-hemming,  top-seivmg  (a  seam, 
top  sewn  on  one  side  and  hemmed  down  on  the  other)  , stitch- 
ing, running  (a  tuck),  a buttonhole,  barred  at  each  enc  > 9 

on  gathers  (also  known  as  ‘'stocking  on”);  one  bu ttonhole 
and  one  inch  of  each  stitch  will  suffice  as  samples,  and  candi- 
date will  do  well  not  to  exceed  the  amount  mentioned,  as,  by 
increasing  it,  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  required 
other  branches  of  this  subject.  A small  patch  (about  1 inch 
and  a half  square)  is  to  be  tacked  on  and  sewn  ™und 
quarter  of  the  outer,  and  one  quarter  of  the  inner  side, 
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Female 

King's 

Scholars. 

CoL  3 
Papers. 
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to  complete  one  quarter  of  the  patch,  and  include  one  corner 
Also,  a small  gusset  is  to  be  set  in,  as  if  for  a man’s  shirt  tori' 
sewn  (from  the  wrong  side)  up  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
stitched  across  its  fold,  and  hemmed  down  at  back. 
gusset  is  to  be  inserted  at  end  of  seam,  which  should  be  worked* 
for  the  purpose,  some  way  from  the  edge  of  the  material.  Can- 
didate’s examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  on  an" 
unworked  portion  of  the  specimen. 


Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting 
in  progress,  viz.  : — the  leg  of  a grown  person’s  stocking,  ^ 
thickened  heel  commenced  (which  stocking  may  be  of  reduced 
size,  if  preferred)  is  required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in 
presence  of  Superintendent,  picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and 
knitting  three  or  four  rounds  of  it,  beginning  the  narrowing  for 
instep.  The  stocking  should  have  securely  sewn  to  it  a label 
about  one  inch  wide  and  one-and-a-half  inches  long,  clearly 
marked  with  candidate’s  examination  number.  Before  begin- 
ning to  turn  the  heel  of  the  stocking,  candidate  will  present  it 
to  Superintendent,  to  be  marked  by  him.  She  should  be 
specially  careful  not  to  neglect  doing  this. 

Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece  ot 
stocking-web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can  tact 
(right  side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
darn  upon  the  right  side  as  she  works  upon  the  wrong.  She 
is  to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller  than  a threepenny  piece, 
or  larger  than  a sixpence,  running  in  each  direction  to  half-an- 
inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for  shrinkage. 

Specimens  of  knitting,  and  darning,  are,  when  finished,  to 
be  attached,  by  a few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing, 


Cutting-out  (30  Marks). 

Paper  for  cutting-out  will  be  supplied.  Cutting-out  speci- 
mens are  to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ; no 
pins  are  to,  be  left  in  them.  Candidate  will  be  required  to  cat 
out  a man  s shirt  (half-size).  The  man’s  shirt  is  to  be  cut  to 
the  following  measurements  : — Neck,  inches ; length  of 

yoke,  10J  inches;  length  of  front  shoulder,  inches;  sleeve 
(including  cuff),  13 J inches;  half -size  of  armhole,  5 inches; 
back-length,  20  inches;  front-length,  19  inches.  Each  article 
is  to  be  marked  with  examination  number. 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with 
all  requirements  mentioned  above,  as  neglect  of  these  instruc- 
tions may  lessen  the  value  of  her  work. 
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Cols.  2 and  3. 
COOKE  BY.— 20  Marks. 


Female 

King's 

Scholars. 

Ools.2and3 

Papers. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


JJ.B. 


—Orilv  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  four 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 


Mr.  Hogan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Fitzgerald,  Organiser  of  Cookery 
tion. 


and  Laundry  Instruc- 


1 Why  is  milk  a perfect  food?  Describe  various  methods 
by  which  milk  can  be  kept  sweet  in  warm  weather. 


2.  What  is  frying? 
of  frying-pan  adapted? 
vantages  of  frying. 


For  what  purposes  are  the  two  kinds 
Describe  the  advantages  and  disad- 


3  What  advantages  arise  from  the  use  of  condiments? 
Name  three  condiments,  and  explain  why  they  should  not  be 
used  too  freely. 


4 What  flesh-forming  foods  are  supplied  by  the  animal 
kingdom  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  respectively?  Compare 
the  value  as  flesh-formers  of  any  three  of  them. 

5 What  are  Soups  and  Broths?  Why  are  they  both  eco- 
nomical and  nutritive?  Mention  important  points  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  preparing  them. 

6.  Give  recipe  and  method  of  making  either  Yorkshire  Pud- 
ding or  Melted  Butter. 

7.  Describe  the  medical  value  of  vegetables  as  a diet. 

8.  What  are  Arrowroot  and  Tapioca?  Give  a method  of 
preparing  Arrowroot  for  use. 

9.  Name  the  common  kinds  of  edible  fruits.  Give  recipe 
for  making  any  one  of  tfie  following  Bed  Currant  Jelly, 
Gooseberry  Tart,  Apple  Pie. 

10.  Explain  how  Potatoes  should  be  boiled, 
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Male 
King  s 
Scholars. 


Col.  2.— MALES. 


Ool.  2 
Papers. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE.— 40  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  eight 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Head  Organiser  of  Elementary  Science. 


Answers  should  wherever  possible  be  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

1.  Give  notes  of  lessons  on  “ Area  ” ; suggest  exercises  in 
drawing  on  squared  paper,  that  would  serve  to  make  clear  to  a 
class  of  children  the  relations  between  the  units  of  the  British 
square  measure  table. 

2.  Eind  on  centimetre  squared  paper  the  areas  of  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  and  square  whose  perimeter  (boundary  line) 
is  24  centimetres  long. 

3.  A piece  of  lead  was  weighed  in  air  and  water;  the  lead 
was  then  attached  to  a piece  of  teak,  and  the  two  together 
weighed  first  in  air  and  then  in  water.  Erom  the  following 
numbers  calculate  the  density  of  lead  and  teak  : — 

Weight  of  lead  in  air  = 40  '72  grams; 

Weight  of  lead  in  water  = 37  -11  grams. 

Weight  of  lead  and  teak  in  air  = 79  '74  grams. 

Weight  of  lead  and  teak  in  water=28  '63  grams. 

4.  Explain  the  action  of  a siphon.  Could  the  siphon  be 
used  for  bringing  water  from  a low  to  a higher  level ; give  full 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Describe  fully  how  you  would  determine  the  expansion 
of  1 cubic  centimetre  of  air  for  1°  C.  rise  of  temperature. 

6.  Describe  a series  of  weather  observations  that  could  be 
roade  from  day  to  day  in  a National  School.  How  would  you 
keep  a record  of  these  observations  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between  chemical  and  physical  change;  de- 
scribe two  simple  experiments  to  illustrate  each  kind  of  change. 

8.  By  what  methods  may  the  active  constituent  of  the  air 
(oxygen)  be  prepared  ? Describe  experiments  to  illustrate  its 
chief  properties. 
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q describe  the  changes  that  occur  when  wood  is  strongly 
, Lj  in  a test  tube ; why  does  the  charcoal  not  burn  in  the  Scholars. 

8 , „ Col.  2 

tllber  Papers. 

10  Suggest  a series  of  experiments  that  you  would  make  in 
investigating  one  of  the  following  subjects 
(a.)  Floating  bodies ; 

(b.)  Principle  of  Archimedes  ; 

(c.)  Busting  of  Iron. 


Col.  2.— FEMALES. 

ELEMENTABY  SCIENCE.— 40  Marks 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

^fB—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  eight 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Answers  should,  wherever  possible,  be  illustrated  by 
diagrams. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Head  Organiser  of  Elementary  Science. 

1.  Describe  briefly  a series  of  exercises  in  measurement  of 
length  that  you  would  give  a third  standard  class,  having  in 
view  the  double  object  of  teaching  them  to  measure  accurately 
and  to  learn  the  use  of  the  decimal  notation.. 

2.  A jar  is  filled  with  water  up  to  a definite  mark  ; a piece  of 
wood,  36  cubic  centimetres  in  size,  is  put  into  the  water,  and 
in  order  to  bring  the  level  of  water  back  to  original  mark,  27 
cubic  centimetres  have  to  be  drawn  off.  What  is  the  density 
and  weight  of  the  piece  of  wood  ? 

3.  Explain  fully  how  you  would  ascertain  either  (a)  whether 
a milk  supply  had  been  diluted  with  added  water ; or  (b) 
whether  some  eggs  purchased  were  fresh. 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  “Pressure  of  the  Atmos- 
phere ”?  Describe  any  experiments  illustrating  the  effects  of 
this  pressure,  or  showing  how  it  may  be  measured.  ^ 

5.  Distinguish  between  “ dissolving  ” and  melting. 
How  would  you  find  the  melting  point  of  butter  ? 

6.  By  what  means  could  you  ascertain  that  the  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  varies  from  day  to  day?  What  domestic  use 
could  be  made  of  this  information? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  conduction,  convection,  and 
radiation  of  beat?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples, 
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A Desfibe  experiments  that  have  led  you  to  "a  knowKW 
of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  air.  Be  careful  to Zl 
what  conclusions  are  justified  by  the  results  of  each  experiment 

J'  ExPlaiP  fully  the  meaning  of  the  term  "combustion" 
What  experiments  would  you  show  a class  of  children  in  n S' 

term?d  *hem  t0  ^ Correet  knowledge  of  the  meaning  0f  the 
10.  G-ive  full  notes  of  a lesson  or  lessons  on  “ ventilation  ” 


Male 

and  Female 
King's 
Scholars. 

Col.  2 
Papers. 


Col.  2. 

MANUAL  INSTRUCTION.—  20  Marks. 


N.B. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

-Not  more  than  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted 
Four  marks  allowed  for  each  question.  Two  at  least  of 
the  first  five  questions  must  be  attempted,  and  not  marl 
than  three. 


Mr.  Stbonge,  Senior  Inspector. 
Mr.  Bevis,  Head  Organiser. 


L Make  drawings,  on  dotted  paper,  of  the  necessary  plans 
.or  folding  an  equilateral  triangle,  or  a hexagon,  or  a pentagon 
rrom  a square.  L 8 ’ 

2.  Make  drawings  of  a simple  border  fold,  and  show  also  br 
the  plans  one  method  of  folding  it  so  as  to  carry  the  border 
round  a right-angle  corner. 


3.  Make  the  drawings  of  all  the  folds  necessary  to  convert  an 
°?J°nS  8 inches  by  6 inches  into  a triangle  of  one-third  the  area 
oi  the  oblong. 


4 Give  some  suggestions  as  to  how  paper-folding  may  be 
made  useful  iri  teaching  design. 

5.  In  examining  a class  in  paper-folding,  to  what  points 
would  you  give  special  attention? 

6.  Draw  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a brick  lying  on  its  face, 
the  length  placed  from  right  to  left.  Mark  on  this  drawing  a 
point  A at  the  top  right-hand  front  corner,  and  a point  B in 
the  middle  of  the  left  end. 


-^escrik®  in  words  the  position  of  three  bricks  placed  in  as 
difficult  a position,  relative  to  one  another,  as  you  can. 

8.  Give  an  outline  sketch  of  any  lesson  on  brickwork. 

9.  Draw  the  plan  and  elevation  of  10  bricks  placed  in  as 
difficult  a position,  relative  to  one  another,  as  you  can. 

10.  In  examining  a class  in  brickwork  to  what  points  would 
you  give  most  attention?  (Give  the  points  in  order  of  their 
importance.) 
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III.  — Questions  set  to  Pupil  Teachers,  Monitors  in  their  last 
year  of  service,  and  Candidates  for  Training. 

Col.  1. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  A.  J..  McElwaine,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  H.  Worslet,  District  Inspector. 

Transcribe 

(a.)  The  Rainbow. 

Triumphal  arch,  that  fill’st  the  sky, 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 

I ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art. 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood’s  sight, 

A mid- way  station  given 
Eor  happy  spirits  to  alight, 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. — Campbell. 

(6.)  Chbistmas. 

It  is  a beautiful  arrangement,  derived  from  days  of  yore, 
that  this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announcement  of 
the  religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  made  the  season  for 
gathering  together  family  connections,  and  drawing  closer 
again  those  bands  of  kindred  hearts , which  the  cares  and  plea- 
sures and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  continually  operating  to  cast 
loose. 

Irving. 


Col.  1 and  D. 

SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION.— 40  Marks. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  J.  O’Riordan,  District  Inspector. 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment,  that  we  are 
always  impatient  of  the  present.  Attainment  is  followed  by 
neglect,  and  possession  by  disgust.  Pew  moments  are  more 
Pleasing  than  those  in  which  the  mind  is  concerting  measures 
j°r  a new  undertaking.  Prom  the  first  hint  that  wakens  the 
aney,  to  the  hour  of  actual  execution,  all  is  improvement  and 
Progress,  triumph  and  felicity.  Every  hour  brings  additions 
o the  original  scheme,  suggests  some  new  expedient  to  secure 
Wccess,  or  discovers  consequential  advantages  not  hitherto 

D 
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Papers. 


Cols.  1 and 
D Papers. 
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and  Female  foreseen.  While  preparations  are  made  and  materials  accu- 
an  puptia  e mulated,  day  glides  after  day  through  Elysian  prospects,  and 
Teachers,  heart  dances  to  the  song  of  hope. 

coisTTand  Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting  that  many  content  them- 
p Papers.  gelves  with  a succession  of  visionary  schemes,  and  wear  out 
their  allotted  time  in  the  calm  amusement  of  contriving  what 
they  never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination  with  pure  ideas, 
advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  grossness  of  action,  with  great 
diligence  collect  whatever  is  requisite  to  their  design,  and  after 
a thousand  researches  and  consultations,  are  snatched  away  by 
death,  as  they  stand  waiting  for  a proper  opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find  some  adequate 
solace  for  every  day,  I know  not  whether  any  condition  could 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  man  who  involves  himself  in  his 
own  thoughts,  and  never  suffers  experience  to  show  him  the 
vanity  of  speculation ; for  no  sooner  are  notions  reduced  to 
practice,  than  tranquillity  and  confidence  forsake  the  breast. 


Con.  1. 

Col.  1 

Paaoeia  GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis, 
namely , Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory , only  three 
questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Parsing  and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  : — 

Thrice  welcome , darling  of  the  Spring ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me. 

No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A voice,  a mystery  ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 
I listened  to  ; that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a thousand  ways 
In  bush  and  tree  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green , 

And  thou  wert  still  a hope,  a love ; 

Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

2.  Analyse—  , 

The  time  being  propitious,  Csesar,  the  Roman  geneia  , 

determined  to  enter  Italy  with  all  his  army. 
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3.  Give  the  meanings  and  one  English  word  derived  from 

each  of  the  following  TF“hl 

salio,  caro,  nomos,  monos,  munus,  trepo.  eaxr‘rs’ 

4.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify 

(a.)  Steady  application,  as  well  as  genius  and  abilities,  are  Papas, 
necessary. 

(6.)  The  river  had  Overflown  its  banks. 

(c.)  The  books  which  you . see  are  John  as  well  as 
• William's: 

(d.)  For  pity  sake,  hear  me. 

5.  Conjugate  the  following  verbs  : — 

tread,  wring,  ring,  lie,  lay,  forbear. 

6. — (ff.)  Trust  in  me  who your  friend. 

(b.)  I will  trust  in  you  who my  friend. 

(e.)  Trust  in  him  who your  friend. 

( d .)  I will  trust  in  thee  who  — - my  friend. 

Write  out  these  sentences,  filling  up  the  blanks  with  the 
proper  parts  of  the  verb  to  be  in  the  Present  Indicative. 

7.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  following  prefixes  and  the 
language  to  which  each  belongs  : — 

se,  ob,  sine,  un,  meta,  hypo. 

8.  Parliament  is  sitting. 

The  jury  were  divided. 

Give  the  rule  which  determines  the  number  of  the  verb  jn 
these  sentences. 

9.  Give  the  plurals  of  the  following  words,  and  say  to  what 
language  each  belongs  : — 

genus. 

hypothesis. 

phenomenon. 

seraph. 

radius. 

bureau. 

10.  Give  an  example  of  each  of  the  following  : — 

(a.)  Nominative  Absolute. 

. (6.)  Infinitive  Absolute. 

(c.)  Participle  Absolute. 


Col.  1. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Smith,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr,  Cromib,  District  Inspector. 

Write  a short  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : - 
1-  A frosty- morning. 

2.  “ The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 

P 3 
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Col.  1. 

GEOGRAPHY.— 70  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In 
addition  to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted. 
The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map- 
drawing question  and  the  first  four  other  answers  left 
uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of 
equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

[Neatness  and  accuracy  in  the  drawing  of  maps  and  diagrams 
will  be  taken  into  account.] 


Mr.  Murphy,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  and  mark  on  it  the 
course  of  the  rivers  Bann,  Barrow,  Shannon  and  its  principal 
tributaries ; the  Nephin,  Blackstairs,  and  Silvermine  moun- 
tains. 

2-  On  the  accompanying  map  of  North  America  mark  the 
position  of  the  rivers  Ohio,  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and  Mac- 
kenzie; the  cities  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  San 
Erancisco,  Quebec,  and  New  Westminster;  capes  Sable  and 
Ilatteras ; Fundy  Bay,  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  Vancouver  Island. 

3.  Explain  fully  how  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  has  been 
determined. 


4.  Write  notes  for  an  introductory  lesson  on  the  shape  of  the 
earth. 

5.  In  what  counties  are  Chatham,  Wrexham,  Walsall, 
Stroud,  Blackburn,  Norwich,  and  Coventry  situated?  What 
is  the  chief  industry  carried  on  in  each  town? 

6.  State  what  you  know  " of  the  industries  of  Belgium. 
Name  four  of  its  principal  manufacturing  towns. 

7.  Name  the  maritime  counties  of  Scotland  in  order  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Moray  Firth,  with  the  rivers  tra- 
versing these  counties. 

8.  Give  the  position  and  geographical  description  of  Draken- 
berg,  Reunion,  Trieste,  Magdalena,  Hayti,  Dago,  and  Oxus. 

9.  Describe  the  climate  and  the  products  of  Queensland  and 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

10.  Describe  the  physical  features  of  Asia  with  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  plateaux  and  mountain  ranges. 
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Col.  1. 

ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE.— 80  Marks. 
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pi-  • VKM.  1 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  Paper.. 

N ,B.—0nly  five  questions  to  he  attempted,  of  which  at  least 
one  must  he  selected  from  each  Section  A,  B,  Q.  The 
Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  un- 
cancelled. The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal 
value,  sixteen  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Beatty,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wyse,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1.  Mention  some  prominent  differences  between  the  oldest 
English  poetry  and  the  poetry  of  the  present  day. 

2.  Write  a short  life  of  Spenser,  with  a brief  description  of 
his  greatest  poem. 

3.  Describe  the  merits  and  defects  of  Pope’s  style.  . 

4.  Give  a short  account  of  the  principal  events  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  life. 


Section  B. . 

5.  (a.)  “ In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear ; 

Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here.” 

(b .)  “ Creation’s  mildest  charms  are  there  combin’d  : 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master’s  mind.” 

What  countries  are  referred  to  in  each  of  these  passages? 
Explain  fully  the  poet’s  meaning  in  each  case. 

6.  Write  notes  on  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following 
lines : — 

(a.)  “ With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep.” 

(6.)  “ Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train.” 

( c .)  “ When  I behold 

Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw.” 

( d .)  " The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade.” 

7.  Quote  from  “ The  Traveller  ” the  lines  in  which  the  poet 
recalls  the  incidents  of  a Erench  country  dance. 

Section  C. 

S.  Describe  what  occurred  at  the  supper  given  by  Macbeth 
to  the  thanes. 

9.  Some  writers  think  that  Shakespeare  meant  to  represent 
Hamlet  as  being  mad.  What  view  does  Lamb  take? 

10.  "A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  ” Lamb  tells  us  that 
this  expression  was  used  on  three  separate  occasions.  With 
reference  to  each  case,  detail  the  circumstances  which  gave 
nse  to  the  exclamation  and  give  the  name  of  the  speaker. 
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Col.  1. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  -Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
mil  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty 
marks  being  assigned  to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes 
of  your  work  should  be  given. 


Mr.  Dewar,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McGlade,.  District  Inspector. 


1.  (a.)  Eind,  by  practice,  the  rent  of  25  acres  3 roods  15  sq. 
perches  at  £2  15s.  per  acre. 

(5.)  Calculate  the  cost  of  15  hectares  2 ares  2 centiares  at 
£1  • 125  per  acre. 

2-  A field  is  in  the  form  of  a trapezoid  ; its  parallel  sides  are 
10  chains  30  links  and  7 chains  70  links  respectively  in  length, 
and  the  perpendicular  distance  between  them  is  7 chains  50 
links.  Find  the  area  of  the  field  in  acres. 


3.  Simplify  j1  1Ss-  6d  + '356481  cubic  feet. 

1078<A  1078  cubic  inches. 

4.  Solve  by  the  unitary  method  the  following  exercise  : 

Tf  6 horses  plough  21  acres  in  5 days,  in  how  many  days  will 
16  horses  plough  98  acres? 

5.  (a.)  Show  how  the  adoption  of  the  Metric  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures  would  affect  the  Arithmetical . opera- 
taons  (1)  Reduction,  (2)  Compound  Rules,  (3)  Practice. 

(b.)  Multiply  5 dekametres  5 metres  3 centimetres  by  36, 
and  express  the  result  in  dekametres. 

6.  A Turkey  carpet,  measuring  11  feet  6 inches  by  10  feet 
is  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  a room  measuring  14  feet  by  12  feet 
6 inches.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  covering  the  remainder  of 
the  floor  with  Brussels  carpet,  J yard  wide,  at  35.  9 d.  per 
(linear)  yard? 


7.  Determine  the  prime  factors  of  273,  286,  and  385,  and 
from  them  deduce  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  those 
numbers. 


8.  A person  holds  £4,675  stock  in  Five  per  cents.  What 
sum  must  he  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of  Four-and-a-Half  per 
cents,  at  102J,  so  that  his  income  from  both  sources  may  to- 
gether^ be  £843  10s.  ? (Neglect  brokerage.) 

9.  The  problem  of  determining  the  true  present  worth  of  a 
bill  is  equivalent  to  a problem  in  Simple  Interest.  Show  this. 

10.  A square  garden  is  bordered  all  round  by  a path  3 yards 
wide,  the  garden  and  path  together  occupying  2-J  acres.  Find 
the  cost  of  covering  the  path  with  gravel  at  Is.  6d.  per  square 
yard. 
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Col.  1. 

ALGEBRA.— 80  Marks.. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

wr — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
■ The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  sixteen 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Dalton,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 


Mak 
Pupil 
Teacher ?, 
&c. 

Col.  1 
Papers. 


1.  The  expression  ax2  + bx  — 80  is  equal  to  240  when  x 
equals  5,  and  is  equal  to  100  when  x equals  — 2 ; find  the  values 
of  a and  b. 

2.  Solve  the  following  equations 

fa.)  a(x  — a)  — b(x  -+-  b)  - 'lab. 

(b.)  3*  - | = 5 ; | + | = 3. 

3.  Resolve  each  of  the  following  expressions  into  three  fac- 
tors, showing  clearly  the  reason  of  the  process  employed  m 
each  case 

(a.)  xs  + x2  -4x-  4. 

(6.)  (x-l)(x-2){x-3)  + (x-  l)(x-2)-x+\. 

4 Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  x 4 — 3*1  + 6*'  — 12a+8, 
and  4a;1  - 15»s  - 4 ; and  write  down  in  factors  the  least  common 
multiple  of  the  same  expressions. 

5.  Solve  the  equation  37®a-  57£c=34. 

6.  A certain  number  of  sovereigns,  shillings,  and  sixpences 
together  amount  to  s68  6.9 . 6 d.  The  amount  of  the  shillings  is. 
a guinea  less  than  that  of  the  sovereigns,  and  a guinea  and  a 
half  greater  than  that  of  the  sixpences.  Emd  the  number  of 
each  of  the  three  kinds  of  coin. 


„ 4v?  )■ 

2 n / 

m + n 


9.  Solve  the  following  equation  : — 

6*  + l 2x- 4 _2x-l 
TIT  lx- 16  5 

10.  Two  boys  (A  and  B)  spent  2s.  3d.  in  apples  and  oranges  ; 
each  got  the  same  number  of  fruits,  though  the  one  boy  (A)  go 
three  times  as  many  apples  as  the  second,  and  the  second  boy 
(B)  got  twice  as  many  oranges  as  A.  If  every  four  apples  cost 
3d.  and  each  orange  cost  Id.,  how  much  money  did  each  boy 
spend? 


7.  Simplify 

C 


3 n ' 9 n2  - 2m2 

m m1  + 2 mn 


> ( 


8.  Find  the  square  root  of — 

2 6a;  _ 2 a t 


9a;2 


a 3a;  9a;a 
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Col.  1.— MALES. 
GEOMETRY. — 80  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


TS.B,-  Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  three 
must  be  m Section  A,  and  two  in  Section  B The 
Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  un- 
cancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal 
value,  sixteen  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 


Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Boss,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kelly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  one  respectively  equal 
to  two  sides  of  the  other,  but  the  contained  angle  of  one  greater 
than  the  contained  angle  of  the  other,  the  base  of  that  which 
has  the  greater  angle  is  greater  than  the  base  of  the  other. 

2.  If  the  square  on  one  side  of  a triangle  be  equal  to  the  sum 
ol  the  squares  on  the  remaining  sides,  the  angle  opposite  to 
that  side  is  a right  angle. 

3.  To  a given  right  line  apply  a parallelogram  which  shall  be 

equal  to  a given  triangle,  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a 
given  angle.  ^ 

, ^ a bne  be  bisected  and  divided  externally  in  any  point, 

. rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  made  by  the  external 
point,  together  with  the  square  on  half  the  line,  is  equal  to  the 
square  on  the  segment  between  the  middle  point  and  the  point 
ol  external  division. 

5.  Construct  a square  equal  to  a given  rectilineal  figure. 

6.  If  a line  be  divided  into  two  segments,  the  rectangle  con- 

tained by  the  whole  line  and  either  segment  is  equal  to  the 
square  on  that  segment,  together  with  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  segments.  ' 


Section  B. 

7 .  If  two  isosceles  triangles  stand  on  the  same  base  and  on 
the  same  side  of  it,  prove  that  if  the  line  joining  their  vertices 
is  produced  it  bisects  the  base. 

^ i?r?7e  the  extremities  of  any  side  of  a rectangle  are 
equally  distant  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  its  diagonals. 

9.  If  a quadrilateral  be  bisected  by  one  of  its  diagonals,  that 
diagonal  bisects  the  other  diagonal.  Prove. 

10.  If  a line  AB  be  divided  in  C so  that  ABfefrBt?=2AB,  AC, 
prove  AO’=2CB!. 
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Col.  1. 

BOOK-KEEPING-.— 50  Marks. 


MaU 

and  Female. 
Pupil 
Teachers , 

„ &c. 

Col.  1 
Taper*. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


mi.— Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  of  which  must 
be  either  No.  1 or  No.  2.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled,  or  the  first  four 
only  if  the  condition  as  to  Question  1 or  Question  2 be 
not  fulfilled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of 
equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 


Mr.  Ceaig,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  District  Inspector. 


1902.  £ 

Jan.  1.  Cash  in  hand,  ......  2,000 

Cash  in  bank, 1,000 

Goods  in  stock,  .....  1,000 

John  Woods  owes  me  ....  500 

I owe  Robert  Benson  ....  200 

„ 2.  Bought  goods  from  Robert  Benson,  . . 1,500 

And  gave  him  cash,  .....  800 

„ 4.  Sold  John  Woods  goods,  ....  550 

„ 7.  Paid  cash  for  carriage  of  goods,  . . 5 

„ 16.  Received  cash  from  John  Woods,  . . 600 

„ 29.  Paid  Robert  Benson,  by  cheque,  . . 850 

„ 81.  Goods  on  hand  valued  at  . . • • 2,050 


1.  Journalise  the  foregoing. 

2.  Post  entries  into  the  Ledger,  and  balance  and  close  the 
Accounts. 


3.  After  balancing  your  books  you  find  the  entries,  By 
Balance  £500  in  the  Goods  Account,  and,  To  Balance  £100  in 
John  Reid’s  Account.  What  do  you  infer  from  each  of  these 
entries? 


4-  Construct  a Cash  Book  from  the  following  items  and  show 
®e  Balance  on  the  31st  March  : — 


1898.  " £ 

Mar.  1.  Cash  on  hands,  ......  250 

» 3.  Paid  wages,  ...  ..  • .10 

n 6.  Received  for  Sales  this  day,  Cash,  . . 50 

ii  10.  Paid  taxes, 20 

ii  15.  Received  from  James  Wilson  £30,  . . 30 

ii  31.  Paid  John  Ryan, 25 
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andpul'nale  5'  Merchant,  owe  Henry  James  £500,  and  at  bis 

Teachers , rf  I Pay  this  sum  to  John  North.  What  Journal  entries 
should  Henry  James,  John  North  and  I make  respectively? 

Papers.  „ . 

b.  Cjjve  the  Waste  Book  entries  corresponding  to  the  follow- 
ing Journal  entries 


Dr.  Cr. 


Jan.  1.  James  Brown,  . . . .15 

To  Cash,  ....  15 

,,  8.  Bank, 200 

To  Cash,  ....  200 

,,  9.  Cash,.  ......  70 

To  Wine,  ....  75 

,,  30.  Wine,  ......  150 

To  John  Hall,  ...  150 


7.  John  Merchant  received  from  W.  Black  and  Co.  £389 10s. 


£ s. 

Being  amount  of  Account,  . . . . 394  10 

Less  Discount, 5 0 


®ve  the  Journal  entries  to  be  made  by  John  Merchant  and 
W.  Black  and  Co.,  respectively. 

8.  Explain  how  Goods  and  Personal  Accounts  respectively 
are  balanced. 


9.  The  total  of  the  amounts  on  the  Dr.  side  of  my  £ 
Ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  . . . 6,408 

The  Credit  side  of  my  Stock  Account  is  . . 295 

And  the  Debit  side  is  .....  187 

The  Credit  side  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  . 115 

And  the  Debit  side  is 180 


(<X.)  Am  I solvent  or  insolvent,  and  by  how  much? 

(6.)  What  was  my  net  gain  or  loss  in  the  year? 

(c.)  What  was  the  total  of  the  amounts  on  the  Cr.  side  of  my 
Ledger  ? 

10.  I have  posted  from  the  entry  : — 

John  Smith,  Dr.  to  Goods  £20,  whereas  the  Journal  entry 
should  have  been  : John  Smith,  Dr.,  to  Goods,  £30. 

How  is  the  error  to  be  rectified  ? 
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THEOBY  OE  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

b _ Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
twenty  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Eardlev,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Write  out  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  shape  and  motions  of 
the  Earth,  and  state  how  you  would  use  your  notes  in  teaching. 

2.  Give  a summary  of  the  steps  that  you  think  should  be 
taken  to  teach  Spelling,  at  the  different  stages  of  a pupil  s 
school  life. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  a lesson  in  Subtraction  in  Arithmetic, 
illustrating  it  by  an  example  of  four  places  of  figures. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘ 1 heuristic  method  of 
instruction.  Describe  its  advantages ; and  give  an  example  of 
it. 


53 


Male 

and  Female 
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5.  Describe  how  you  would  proceed  to  give  an  Object  Lesson 
on  “ Chalk  ” to  Third  and  Fourth  Standards  combined. 

6.  Describe  any  system  of  Organisation  which  you  have 
observed  in  a school,  stating  the  lessons  taught,  and  the  work 
done,  in  each  position. 

7.  Describe  briefly  any  good  plans  for  teaching  Leading 
which  you  have  learned  from  instruction  or  experience. 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  writing,  show  how  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  should  be  classified,  to  secure  easy  and  rapid 
progress. 

9-  Give  six  useful  rules  in  mental  arithmetic,  with  reasons 
and  examples,  and  state  what  other  kinds  of  exercises,  outside 
these  rules,  you  consider  necessary. 

10.  Describe  the  first  three  Kindergarten  Gifts,  and  state  the 
feature  that  distinguishes  the  Third  Gift  from  the  other  two. 
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Col.  1. 

NEEDLEWORK. — 100  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Hynes,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch,  candidate  will  have  to 
execute,  on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen 
of  each  of  the  following  : — hemming,  top-sewing  (a  seam,  top- 
sewn  on  one  side  and  hemmed  down  on  the  other),  stitching, 
running  (a  seam,  run  and  felled),  a buttonhole  (rounded  at  each 
end) ; sewing  on  gathers  (also  known  as  “ stocking-on  ”).  One 
buttonhole,  and  one  inch  of  each  of  the  stitches  will  suffice  as 
samples,  and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
mentioned,  as,  by  increasing  it,  she  will  encroach  upon  the 
time  required  for  other  branches  of  the  subject.  A small  patch 
(about  one  inch  and  a half  square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  top-sewn 
round  one-quarter  of  the  outer  and  hemmed  round  one-quarter 
of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  complete  one  corner  of  the  patch. 
Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  upon 
an  unworked  portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting 
in  progress,  viz.,  the  leg  of  a baby’s  sock,  with  heel  begun,  is 
required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  the  presence  of  the 
Superintendent,  picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  three 
or  four  rounds  of  it,  narrowing  for  instep.  The  sock  should 
.have,  securely  stitched  to  it,  a label  about  one  inch  broad  and 
one  inch  and  a half  long,  of  white  tape  or  calico,  clearly  marked 
with  candidate’s  examination  number.  Before  beginning  to 
turn  the  heel  of  the  sock,  candidate  will  present  it  to  the 
Superintendent,  to  be  marked  by  him.  ( The  candidate  must 
be  careful  not  to  neglect  doing  this.) 

The  Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece 
of  stocking  web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can 
tack  (right  side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
darn  upon  the  right  side,  as  she  works  on  the  wrong.  _ She  is 
to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller  than  a threepenny -piece  nor 
larger  than  a sixpence,  running  the  darn  in  each  direction  to 
about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short 


Female 

Pupil 

Teachers, 

&c. 

doITi 

Papers. 
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loops  for  shrinkage.  Both  sock  and  darn,  when  finished,  are 
to  be  firmly  attached  by  a few  strong  stitches  to  the  specimen 
of  sewing. 

Cutting-out  (40  Marks). 

Paper  for  these  tests  will  be  supplied.  Cntting-out  speci- 
mens are  to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread  ; no  pins 
are  to  be  left  in  them. 

Candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz.,  a girl’s 
chemise,  and  a man’s  shirt.  The  candidate  is  at  liberty  to  cut 
these  articles  full  or  half  size,  as  she  pleases,  but  she  must  not 
present  a half-shirt,  i.e.,  a shirt  with  only  one  side.  On  each 
she  will  mark  distinctly  her  examination  number. 

She  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all 
requirements  mentioned  above. 


Col.  1. 

EREEHAND  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  three  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  . 

must  be  one.  Forty  marks  will  be  allowed  for  the  fifth 
question;  ten  marks  for  each  of  the  others. 

Dr.  Alexandeb,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  BEVis,Head  Organiser. 

The  work  may  be  done  in  pencil.  All  construction  lines 
should  be  shown. 

A single  accent  (')  signifies  feet ; a double  accent  ( ) inches. 

Put  the  number  of  the  question  before  your  answer. 

1.  Construct  a square  of  3"  side.  Within  this  squai’e  mark 
the  point  A 2"  from  the  left  hand  edge,  and  from  the  bottom 
e(%e ; point  B J"  from  the  left  hand  edge,  and  2"  from  the 
bottom  edge;  point  C 2("  from  the  left  hand  edge,  and  2^ 
from  the  bottom  edge.  Join  the  points  A,  B,  and  C,  and  write 
against  each  side  of  the  triangle  thus  formed  its  true  length. 

2.  Divide  a line  4''  long  into  five  equal  parts. 

3-  Construct  a triangle  the  sides  of  which  are  H , and 
H"  respectively.  About  this  triangle  describe  a circle,  whose 
circumference  shall  pass  through  the  three  angular  points  of 
the  triangle. 


Hall 

and  Fcmalt 
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and  Female  4.  Construct  a scale  of  2"  to  a foot ; it  is  to  be  long  enough 
Tm'&s.  to  measure  four  feet,  and  must  show  inches  and  half  inches.  ° 
Jf- - 5:  JJraw  by  means  of  a ruler  a square' of  6"  side  and  copy  the 

Ooi.  i design  given  below  within  this  square. 

Papers.'  , 


Col.  1. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  (TONIC  SOL-FA).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in.  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  five 
marks  being  assigned  to  each.  ' 

Mr.  Leaden,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 

1.  Name  all  the  Intervals  contained  in  the  chord  of  Ray,  the 
chord  to  include  the  tones  rr1. 

2.  Write  the  Keys  a Major  Third  below  each  of  the  follow- 
ing : B flat,  G,  F sharp,  C,  A. 
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3.  Name  the  perfect  fifths  and  the. major  sixths  found  between  an/$„alc 

the  tones  t,  and  t.  ri2L 

4.  State  the  Mental  Effect  of  the  Dominant,  Tonic,  and  , 

Leading  Note  of  the  Doll  Mode.  - 01.  i 

5.  Add  pulse  signs  to  the  following  notes  so  as  to,  form  FaPera- 

(а)  two  two-pulse  measures;  (b)  two  three-pulse  measures; 

(o)  two  four-pulse  measures 

d r II  f s lh 

6.  Explain  the  terms  Key-tone;  Tritone;  Small  Step ; 

Presto ; Forte.  _ . 

7.  Write  (a)  the  time  names  of  the  following  passage,  and 

(б)  re-write  it  in  four-pulse  measure,  doubling  the  value  of  each 
note  and  rest  : — 

Key  E. 

|s  nn  ,,r  |d,r.m,f:s  .l,tjd'  .r  im'.f'.r1  | d1  . ||| 

8.  , What  tones  of  the  Scale  are  a minor  seventh  apart  ? 

9.  Write,  in  figures  over  the  following,  the  duration  value  in 

pulses  or  fractions  of  a pulse  (1,  J-,  &c.)  : — 

■Jji'i  :f  ,r  |d  ,,r  in  |s  :f,r  ,m,f  I s.f.m  :r  | 

|p  .r  |d  . :t,  . |d  I : | 

10.  Write,  with  time  and  tune  combined,  the  first  eight 
measures  of  any  Irish  Melody  or  School  Song  you  know. 


Col.  1. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  (STALE  NOTATION).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  <iuestions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  five 
merits  being  assigned  to  each. 


Mr.  Headen,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 
1.  Write  the  following  two  octaves  higher  : — 


-j-  ® -J- 

2.  Write  in  Treble  Clef,  prefixing  Key  Signature,  the  Major 
Scales  which  have  the  note — 


*or  (1)  Mediant  and  (2)  Subdominant. 

3-  Write  the  Major  Scales  having  (1)  D flat  and  (2)  F sharp 
as  their  first  note  or  Tonic.  Place  the  necessary  sharps  or  flats 
immediately  before  the  notes  requiring  them. 
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4.  Name  the  following  intervals 

(«)  (b)  («)  (d)  (e) 


5.  Write  a minor  third  above  and  a major  third  below  tie 
following  : — - 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e) 


6.  Write  two  measures  in  each  of  the  following  kinds  of 
Time : — If,  f. 


7.  Add  Time  Signatures  to  the  following  : — 
(a) 


8.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  following  terms  : — Maestoso; 
Allegretto ; A tempo ; Legato;  Fine. 

9.  Transpose  the  following  into  the  ICey  of  A : — 


10.  Give  the  Italian  expressions  used  for  (a)  Sweetly; 
( b ) With  Spirit;  (c)  Repeat  from  beginning;  ( d ) Very  softly; 
(e.)  Very  quickly. 


Col.  1. 

HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancellei. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  of  equal  value,  ten  marlis 
being  assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  the  constitution  and  the  powers  of  the  Witenage- 
mote. 

2.  Give  a brief  outline  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England.  , 

3.  State  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  ana  tne 
year  in  which  it  was  passed. 
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4.  State  the  grounds  on  which  William  Duke  of  Normandy 
(William  the  Conqueror)  claimed  the  English  Crown. 

5.  Sketch  briefly  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


and  Female 
Pupil 
Teachers, 
&c. 

Ool.  1 
Papers. 


6.  When,  and  how,  was  the  conquest  of  Wales  completed? 


7.  Explain  the  measures  adopted  by  Henry  II.  to  free  him- 
self from  the  support  of  his  Barons. 


8.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 

9.  Write  a short  account  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
Bomans.  Give  dates. 

10.  Give  a short  description  of  the  ‘ ‘ feudal  ’ ’ system  ; stating 
when  it  was  introduced  into  England,  and  when  it  came  to  an 
end  there. 


Col.  1. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENE.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
twelve  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Hogan,  Senior  Inspector. 

MissEiTZGERALD,  Organiser  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  Instruc- 
tion. 

1.  What  is  the  normal  amount  of  fresh  air  needed  for  each 
occupant  of  a room?  and  why  is  it  needed? 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  human  skin  or  cuticle,  and 
explain  why  it  is  necessary  for  health  to  keep  it  clean. 

3.  Discuss  the  hygienic  properties  of  wool,  cotton,  and  linen 
as  materials  for  clothing. 

4.  Describe  and  account  for  the  various  parts  of  an  ordinary 
candle  flame. 

5.  Explain  the  action  of  dust-laden  air  on  the  various  organs, 
and  say  what  diseases  are  engendered  thereby. 

6.  How  should  the  following  be  treated  : — (1)  chilblains; 
(2)  burns  and  scalds;.  (3)  cuts;  (4)  sprains;  (S)  effects  of  nar- 
cotic or  stupefying  poisons  ; (6)  wasp  sting? 

7.  How  does  infection  differ  from  contagion?  Describe  how 
the  former  may  be  conveyed. 

I! 
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Examination  Questions,  i9()2. 


ani^ Female  8'  What  disadvantages  arise  from  using  an  unvaried  dietarV 

p«iM  or  unbalanced  diet?  3 

Teachers, 

jSjij*,.  9.  Of  what  is  soap  composed?  how  is  it  made?  and  what  are 

— its  effects  in  washing  ? 

10.  Describe  fully  the  action  of  saliva  on  food,  and  show  why 
mastication  is  necessary. 


Col.  1. 

MANUAL  IN STBU CTION . —50  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  two  hours. 

H.B. — Five  questions  only  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Ex- 
aminer will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncan- 
celled. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Bevis,  Head  Organiser  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruc- 
tion. 

1.  Draw  on  dotted  paper  the  separate  plans  of  each  fold  of  a 
Suitable  series  of  folds  for  an  exercise  for  Standard  2. 

2.  Draw  on  dotted  paper  the  plan  and  elevation  of  10  bricks 
forming  some  simple  combination. 

3.  Give  the  drawings  necessary  for  any  acute  angle  design 
to  be  made  in  wire.  The  drawing  of  the  right  angle  develop- 
ment must  also  be  given. 

4.  Give  the  drawings,  on  dotted  paper,  of  a simple  model  to 
be  made  out  of  a piece  of  cardboard,  9 inches  by  4J  inches. 

6.  Fold  a regular  hexagon  from  a piece  of  paper  8 inches 
square. 

C.  Draw  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a brick  standing  on  one 
of  its  ends,  the  face  of  the  brick  is  to  be  towards  you.  Show 
the  bottom  right  hand  back  corner  by  putting  the  letter  “a” 
against  it. 

7.  Bend  a piece  of  wire  to  form  some  simple  border  design. 

8.  Draw  and  cut  out  any  simple  flat  design  from  a piece  of 
cardboard  6 inches  square. 

9.  What  are  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  giving 
instruction  in  Hand  and  Eye  Training  to  children? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  area  folding?  Give  some  notes  for  a 
first  lesson  in  area  folding. 
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Col.  1. 

ELEMENTARY  science  and  object  lessons. 
SO  Marks. 


Male 

and  Female 
Puptl 
Teacher*, 
Ax-. 

Col.  I 
Paper* 


Coubse  I. — Experimental  Science 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper; 

jjg ,—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled-. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

flie  answers  should  be  illustrated  with  diagrams  wherever 
possible. 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Head  Organiser  of  Elementary  Science. 

1.  A wooden  cylinder  is  12  centimetres  high,  and  the  radiuk 
of  its  base  is  2 centimetres.  The  weight  of  the  cylinder  is  80 
grains. 

Find  (a)  the  volume  of  the  cylinder ; 

(b)  the  weight  of  1 cubic  centimetre  of  the  wood  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

2.  Describe  any  observations  on  the  state  of  the  weather  that 
you  have  made.  What  general  conclusions  have  you  arrived 
at  from  these  observations? 

3.  Describe  some  method  of  ascertaining  approximately  the 
weight  of  1 cubic  centimetre  of  air. 

4.  How  may  the  freezing  point  and  boiling  point  of  water  be 
determined  ? 

5.  Give  notes  for  an  object  lesson,  or  series  of  object  lessons, 
on  a candle. 

6.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  oxygen  gas, 
justify  the  name  “ active  part  of  air,”  which  has  been  given  to 
this  gas. 

7.  Describe  the  general  effects  of  heat  on  substances.  What 
substances  when  heated  increase  in  weight?  How  would  you 
explain  this  increase? 

8.  Distinguish  clearly  between  ‘ ‘ temperature  ' ’ and  1 1 quan- 
tity of  heat.”  What  are  the  common  units  employed  in 
measuring  each  of  these  ? 

9.  What  do  you  mean  by  hard  water  ? What  are  the  causes 
of  hardness  in  water,  and  how  may  it  be  removed? 

10.  Write  a short  account  of  the  nature  and  composition  of 
chalk. 

ic  2 
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Male 

and  Female 
JPupll 
Teachersx 
#c. 

Col.  1 
Papers,. 


Col.  1. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  AND  OBJECT  LESSONS 
. 50  Marks. 


Course  II. — Principles  op  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

One  hoar  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled 
■ The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value 
ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each.. 

The  answers  should  be  illustrated  with  diagrams  wherever 
possible. 

Dr.  Skeffington,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Head  Organiser  of  Elementary  Science. 

1.  What  substances  constitute  the  chief  food  supply  of  a 
green  plant?.  By  what  means  are  these  substances  absorbed 
by  the  plant? 

2.  Give  notes  of  an  object  lesson  on  either — 

(a.)  a potato. 

. (b.)  shamrock. 

3.  Describe  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  leaf  of  a plant. 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  add  certain  manures  to  the  land 
from  time  to  time?  Will  the  same  land  always  require  ex* 
actly  the  same  manure  ? 

5.  With  what  different  kinds  of  soil  are  you  familiar?  De- 
scribe briefly  their  chief  characteristics. 

6.  Describe  the  stages  that  occur  in  the  growth  of  a plant 
from  the  seed. 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  tillage  of  the  soil?  Why 
are  these  operations  necessary  ? 

8.  Describe  some  simple  wild  flower,  illustrating  your  de- 
scription by  a diagram  of  its  parts. 

9.  Describe  the  effects  of  frost  and  snow  upon  the  soil,  and 
upon  plant  life. 

10.  Eor  what  purposes  is  each.of  the  farmer’s  common  hand- 
tools  used  on  the  farm  ? 
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COL.  1.  Teachers, 

Ac. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  AND  OBJECT  LESSONS.  jg^rL 
50  -Marks; 

Course  III. — Sound,  Light,  and  Heat. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

g _ Only  five,  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
■will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 

The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all,  of  equal  value, 
ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

The  answers  should  be  illustrated  with  diagrams  wherever 
possible. 

Dr.  Skeeeington,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Head  Organiser  of  Elementary  Science. 

1.  Describe  carefully  the  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
cesses—dissolving  and  melting. 

2.  Describe  the  construction  and  use  of  a thermometer. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  evaporation?  What  effects 
are  usually  noticed  during  evaporation? 

4.  How  may  a quantity  of  heat  be  measured  ? 

5.  Describe  some  method  of  comparing  the  intensities  of  two 
sources  of  light. 

6.  By  what  methods  may  a ray  of  light  be  turned  out  of  its 
course?  Sketch  the  apparatus  that  you  would  employ  in  each 
case. 

7.  Explain  how  a convex  lens  acts  as  a magnifying  glass. 

8.  What  reasons  lead  you  to  suppose  that  a sounding  body  is 
in  a state  of  vibration? 

9.  By  what  means  can  the.  velocity  of  sound  in  air  be  ascer- 
tained? 

10.  What  do  you  understand  by  two  instruments  being  in 
tune  with  one  another? 
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to"’  Col.  1. 

p{pei.  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  AND  OBJECT  LESSONS. 

50  Marks. 

tL. 

Course  IV. — Electbicity  and  Magnetism. 

f' 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancellei 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value 
ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

The  answers  should  be  illustrated  with  diagrams  wherever 
possible. 

Dr.  Skeffington,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Head  Organiser  of  Elementary  Science. 

1.  Describe  any  experiments  on  attraction  or  repulsion  (a)  of 
electrified  bodies,  (b)  magnets,  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 

2.  State  the  laws  of  deflection  of  a magnetic  needle  by  means 
of  a current  flowing  in  a wire  near  it. 

3.  Describe  some  form  of  voltaic  cell,  which  will  give  a cur- 
rent continuously  for  some  hours. 

4.  Sketch  and  describe  the  apparatus  you  would  employ  to 
see  which  of  two  electric  currents  is  the  stronger. 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  “lines  of  force”?  How  could 
you  plot  the  lines  of  force  round  a bar  magnet  by  means  of  a 
pocket  compass? 

6.  Describe  fully  the  construction  and  use  of  the  mariner1! 
compass. 

7.  Enumerate  the  chief  effects  of  an  electric  current. 

8.  By  which  of  the  various  effects  of  the  electric  current  may 
absolute  measurements  be  made? 

9.  Describe  either  (a)  an  electric  bell  or  (6)  a telephone. 

10.  By  what  means  can  it  be  shown  that  electric  current! 
are  produced  by  moving  coils  of  wire  near  the  poles  of  a 
magnet? 
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jy. — Questions  set  to  Candidate  Pupil  Teachers.  ’‘‘cilStt 

PUJlll 

Teacherg. 

D Papers. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  A.  J.  McElwainb,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  H.  Worsley,  District  Inspector. 


Transcribe 


To  the  Cuckoo. 


Delightful  visitant ! with  thee 
I hail  the  time  of  flowers, 

And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 
Prom  birds  among  the  bowers. 


The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 
To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 

Starts , the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear , 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

Michael  Bruce. 


Alfred  the  Great. 

That  famous,  warlike,  and  victorious  king,  protector  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  poor  ; dear  to  his  own  race  ; affable  and 
liberal  to  all;  endowed  with  prudence,  fortitude,  justice,  and 
temperance ; most  patient  under  the  infirmity  which  he  daily 
Buffered ; vigilant  and  devoted  in  the  service  of  God. 


D. 

DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
six  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  J.  O’RiordaN,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Write  down  the  past  participles  of  the  verbs— benefit, 
duel,  omit,  and  show  clearly  in  each  case  how  a rule  for  spelling 
or  an  exception  is  exemplified. 
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Examination  Questions,  1902. 

2.  To  the  following  words  join  affixes  which  will  exemplify 
the  fifth  rule  for  spelling  or  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  '.—argue 
encourage,  sole.  Show  how  the  rule  or  the  exception  applies 
in  each  case. 

3.  Give  the  various  meanings  of  tender,  consistency , mean 

4.  When  an  affix  is  added  to  a word  ending  in  y the  y is 
generally  replaced  by  i.  When  does  the  y become  e,  and 
when  does  it  remain  unaltered? 

5.  State  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words  '.—ceil- 
ing,  maze,  cygnet.  Give  in  each  case  the  word  similarly  pr0. 
nouneed  and  its  meaning. 

6.  Form  words  by  fixing  the  termination  -ish  to  rogue,  -able 
to  notice,  and  -ing  to  dye.  State  why  the  final  e is  retained  or 
omitted  in  each  case. 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  words — extent,  mone- 
tary, tenure  ? Give  the  words  with  which  these  are  frequently 
confounded  and  their  meanings. 

8.  Write  out  the  third  rule  for  spelling  with  examples,  and 
give  three  exceptions  to  it. 

9.  State  the  rules  for  spelling  which  apply  to  the  words 
mimicking  and  receipt. 

10.  In  the  words  contrast,  protest,  and  transfer,  the  position 
of  the  accent  determines  the  meaning.  , Show  this  in  each  case. 


D. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. -60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  question  in  Parsing,  namely,  No.  1, 
ivhich  is  compulsory,  only  four  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing 
and  the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The 
questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twehe 
. marhs  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in — 

Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 

Proud  chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown. 

Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 

Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern, 

Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 

2.  Analyse — 

Never  again  in  the  green  sunny  bowers, 

• Where  my  forefathers  lived,  shall  I spend  the  sweet  hours. 
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3 Give  the  meanings  and  one  example  of  the  use  of  each  of  at!d3pffimie 
the  following  prefixes  : 


juxta 

retro 

for 

with 

cata 

peri 


Candidate 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

D Papers. 


4.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

(a.)  He  run  a great  risk  of  being  killed. 

(b.)  He  says  he  cannot  give  no  more. 

(c.)  After  his  horse  was  stole,  he  locked  the  stable  door. 

(d.)  He  attacked  the  enemy,  whom  he  saw  were  about  to 
cross  the  river. 

5.  Conjugate  the  following  verbs — 

cling,  fly,  flee,  thrust,  swim,  swear. 

6.  In  the  possessive  case  singular  of  nouns  what  omission 
does  the  apostrophe  indicate?  Show  that  it  cannot  be  his. 

7.  No  and  only.  Give  examples  of  these  two  words  used 
(1)  as  adjectives  ; (2)  as  adverbs. 

8.  Write  out  the  plurals  of  strife,  thief,  wharf,  court-martial, 
spoonful,  fife. 

9.  Explain  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  expressions — 

(a.)  Once  a week. 

(6.)  £10  a year.  • 

(c.)  Every  thirteen  weeks. 

( d .)  Woe  is  me. 

10.  Explain,  with  examples,  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
oris  sometimes  a disjunctive  and  sometimes  an  explanatory 
conjunction. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Owe  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In 
addition  to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  he  attempted. 
The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map- 
drawing question  and  the  first  four  other  answers  left 
uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of 
equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Mr.  Murphy,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  and  mark  on  it  the  posi- 
tion of  Coleraine,  Queenstown,  Ballina,  and  Dundalk;  also  of 
the  Galtee  Mountains  and  the  river  Boyne. 
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arfrtiau  2-  0n  the  accompanying  outline  map  of  Europe  show  the 
Cmmate  positions  of  the  rivers  Danube,  Ehone,  and  Ehine,  and  th 
tSo-i.  cities  Lyons,  Cologne,  and  Buda-Pesth.  ' : 

aim  3.  Explain,  with  the  aid  of  a diagram,  the  causes  of  the 
— earth’s  annual  motion. 

4.  How  is  the  latitude  of  a place  north  of  the  equator  found 
from  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  ? 

5.  Name  in  order,  from  east  to  west,  six  seaports  and  six 

capes  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  stating  the  county  ;n 
which  each  is  situated.  J 

6.  Name  the  chief  exports  of  Queensland  and  of  the  British 
West  Indies. 

7.  What  are  the  mineral  productions  of  Scotland?  In  what 
part  of  the  country  are  they  chiefly  found? 

8.  Describe  the  position  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  the  Ochill 
Hills,  Ingleborough , Ulleswater,  Loch  Earn,  the  Pens. 

9.  Where  are  Damascus,  Nagasaki,  New  Orleans,  Dunedin 
Port  Elizabeth,  Bahia? 

10.  Give  some  description  of  Labrador  and  British  Honduras 
Name  the  chief  town  of  each. 


D. 

ABITHMETIC.  -100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

• • ■» 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancellei. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty 
marks  being  assigned  to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes 
of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McGlade,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Find  the  values  of — 

(i.)  5 1 - 7J  + ii  + 3 - 1 ; and  (ii.)  (31  x 5 >)  - (1/  x 3})  + |. 

2.  A truck  of  coals  containing  8 tons  can  be  sold  at  the  pit’s 
mouth  at  13s.  per  ton,  or  it  can  be  delivered  at  a railway  station 
distant  120  miles  for  £7  14s.  What  is  the  cost  of  carriage  per 
ton  per  mile  ? 

3.  Eeduce  £ of  of  19s.  6d.  to  the  fraction  off  of  pV  of  £ 1 8s.  id. 

4.  Find  by  Practice — 

(a.)  How  much  does  a creditor  lose-on  a debt  of  £705  3s.  6 d., 
when  the  debtor  becoming  bankrupt  pays  only  2s.  3d.  in  the 
£1  ? 

(b.)  How  much  cloth  should  be  given  for  the  rent  of  23  acres 
2 roods  at  the  rate  of  23  yards  2 quarters  2 nails  of  cloth  for 
the  rent  of  1 acre? 
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5 Define  a fraction,  and  prove  that  the  value  of  a fraction  is 
unaltered  by  multiplying  its  numerator  and  its  denominator  by 

the  same  number.  . 

g Solve  by  the  unitary  method  the  following  exercise 

If  24  men  build  30  yards  of  wall  in  2 weeks,  how  many  yards 
will  18  men  build  in  8 weeks? 

7 Beckoning  simple  interest,  what  sum  of  money,  lent  out 
3t  4 per  cent,  per  annum,  will  produce  in  three  years  the  same 
amount  of  interest  as  £540  lent  out  at  5 per  cent,  will  produce 
in  2 years? 

8 2nd  April,  1902,  Mrs.  Jones  bought  of  Andrew  Hy- 

land  & Co.,  Glasgow  Three  hamB,  weighing  respectively, 
141  lbs.,  12J  lbs.,  and  10f  lbs.,  at  lid.  a pound;  78  lbs.  of 
butter  at  Is.  Id.  a pound  ; 2S  lbs.  of  cheese  at  Is.  2 Jd.  a pound  ; 
71  stones  of  flour  at  3s.  5 d.  a stone  ; and  21  cwts.  of  oatmeal  at 
2s.  5 d.  a stone.  Make  out  the  bill  in  proper  form,  and  show 
bow  it  should  be  receipted.  , 

9.  What  is  the  least  number  which  is  exactly  divisible  by 
272,  and  by  612?  and  what  is  the  greatest  number  which  will 
divide  each  of  those  numbers? 

10.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of 
decimals. 


Male 
Candidate 
Pupil 
Teach  ere. 

D Papers. 


D. 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  one  and 
not  more  than  two  must  be  in  Section  B,  and  one 
and  not  more  than  two  in  Section  G.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
ten  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Mr.  McClintock,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Reilly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two 
sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  but  their  bases  unequal;  the 
angle  contained  by  the  sides  of  that  which  has  the  greater  base, 
is  greater  than  the  angle  contained  by  the  sides  equal  to  them , 
of  the  other. 

2.  If  from  a point  within  a triangle,  two  straight  lines  be 
drawn  to  the  extremities  of  one  of  the  sides,  these  lines  are 
together  less  than  the  other  sides,  but  contain  a greater  angle. 

3.  Triangles  upon  the  same  base  and  between  the  same 
parallels , are  equal  to  one  another. 

4.  If  the  square  described  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  a triangle 
be  equal  to  the  squares  described  upon  the  other  two  sides, 
the  angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a right  angle, 
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Section  B. 

Candidate 

tSL.  6-  The  three  straight  lines  drawn  from  a point  within  a 
„ - — . triangle  to  the  angles,  are  together  less  than  the  perimeter  hut 
— greater  than  its  halt. 

6.  The  square  described  on  the  diagonal  of  a square  is  double 
of  the  square  itself ; and  a square  is  double  of  the  square  de- 
scribed'on  half  its  diagonal. 

7.  Draw  a straight  line  perpendicular  to  a given  straight  line 
of  unlimited  length,  from  a given  point  without  it.  Prove  the 
result  of  your  construction  without  using  the  eighth  pro- 

. position.  1 

Section  C. 

8.  The  diagonal  of  a four-sided  field  is  7 chains  4.  links  long 
and  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  on  this  diagonal  from  the 
opposite  angles  is  4 chains  2 links  : find  the  rent  of  the  field 
at  4S2  10s.  per  acre. 

9.  Prove  that  the  area  of  a trapezoid  is  equal  to  half  the  sum 
of  the  parallel  sides  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance 
between  them. 

10.  The  sides  of  a triangle  are  42  feet,  56  feet,  60  feet.  Find 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  greatest  angle  to  the 
opposite  side. 


D. 

ALGEBBA. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancellei. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 


Mr.  ,T.  P.  Dalton,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Define  the  following  terms  as  used  in  Algebra,  viz.  a 
factor,  a coefficient,  a root,  a power. 

Prom  a rod  a feet  long,  b — c feet  are  cut  off ; express  in  two 
ways,  with  brackets  and  without  brackets,  the  number  of  feet 
that  are  left. 

2.  Add  together  am  — cl  — bn  and  cn  — al  — bm ; from  the 
sum  subtract  — cm  — bl  — an;  and  divide  the  result  by 
b — c — a. 

3.  Solve  the  equations — 


, , 2x  - 1 2 „ 

(a.)  + - = 2. 

x + 1 x 


-1.  2QB+1).,.  5(^—5)  s+1  A_n 
K ’’  i 9 12  .18 
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4.  Divide  x3  + 8ys  - 27a8  + 18xyz  by  x + 2y  - 3a. 

5.  Simplify— 

x + y _ 2 y + ys- xy 8 
x x + y x 3 - xy'2 

6.  If  10  yards  of  silk  and  7 yards  of  satin  cost  £5  6s.  4<i.,  and 
j{  3 yards  of  the  satin  cost  as  much  as  4 yards  of  the  silk,  find 

the  price  of  a yard  of  each. 

7.  Find  the  numerical  values  of  the  following  expressions 
when  x—  ~ f > V-~2<  z = 2 ' 


(a.)  2x— {Dy  - 8x  + 2z  — (ix  + y)}. 

(b.)  (x  + y-  a)2  + (x  + yf(x-y  + ti)  + (x-  y)\ 

8.  Simplify— 

1 _ 2 + 1 

(x  + l)(x  + 2)  (x  + 2)(x  + 3)  (®+3)(*+l) 

9.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  one  shall  be  as  much  above 
10  as  the  other  is  below  it,  and  that  one-tenth  of  their  sum 
shall  be  equal  to  one-fourth  of  their  difference. 

10.  Find  the  square  root  of — 


2 ax 

~T 


ab  V 
3 4 


D.— MALES. 

BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  of  which  must 
be  either  No.  1 or  No.  2.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled,  or  the  first  four 
only  if  the  condition  as  to  Question  1 or  Question  2 be 
not  fulfilled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of 
equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 


Mr.  Craig,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’ Connell,  District  Inspector. 

1902.  £ 

Jan.  1.  I have  on  hands — Cash  ....  200 

Tea  in  stock — 10  chests  at  H50  each  . . 500 

„ 2.  Bought  of  John  Wade  for  cash  2 chests  tea,  90 

„ 10.  Lent  John  Wade  . . . ...  50 

,,  15.  Sold  3 chests  tea  for  cash  ....  160 
,,  20.  Sold  2 chests  tea  for  cash  ....  110 
„ 25.  Bought  1 chest  tea  for  cash  ....  45 

„ 31.  Value  the  tea  on  hand  at  £55  per  chest. 

1.  Journalise  the  foregoing. 


Male 

Candidate- 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

D Papers. 


Male 

Candidate 
Pupil 
Teacher 8. 
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ammate  entries  into  the  Ledger,  and  balance  and  close 

pupa  the  accounts. 

Teachers. 

d Papers.  3-  What  is  a Trial  Balance ? How  is  it  made?  What  is  its 
use? 

4.  The  amount  entered  on  the  Or.  side  of  Stock  when  open- 
ing  my  books  was  113,000,  and  there  was  nothing  to  enter  on 
the  Dr.  side.  When  the  books  were  closed  the  balance  of  the 
Balance  Account  was  112,400,  and  appeared  on  the  Or.  side  of 
that  account.  What  was  the  balance  of  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Account,  and  on  which  side  of  that  Account  did  it  appear? 

5.  Explain  how  Personal  and  Goods  Accounts,  respectively 
are  closed. 

6.  Explain  the  term  “Taking  Stock”  as  applied  to  a 
general  Goods  Account.  How  often  must  this  operation  be 
performed? 

7 . When  the  accounts  are  balanced  and  closed  the  two  sides 
of  the  Stock  Account  should  be  equal  if  the  books  have  been 
correctly  kept.  Explain  the  reason  for  this  fact. 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  a Profit  and  Loss  Account?  To  what 
other  account  is  the  balance  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
transferred? 


9.  Explain  the  nature  and  use  of  a Journal. 


10  — 

Feb'.  1.  I have  on  hand,  cash  . 

,,  5.  Received  for  sales  this  day  . 

,,  7.  Paid  house  rent  . 

„ 15.  Paid  John  Jones  . 

,,  31.  Received  from  William  Clarke 
Enter  the  foregoing  items  in  a Cash  Book 
balance  of  such  Cash  Book  represent  ? 


£ 

. 50 
. 10 
. 20 

. 5 

. 15 

What  does  the 


Female 

Candidate 

Pupil 

Teachers. 


D. 

NEEDLEWORK.— 100  Marks. 
Time  allowed,  five  hours. 


Mr.  Hynes,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks). 


As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have 
to  execute,  on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen 
of  each  of  the  following  : — stitching,  a buttonhole  (barred  at 
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rack  ®d) ; sewing  on  gathers  (also  known  as  “ stocking-on  ’’)  • Candidate 
One  buttonhole  and  one  inch  of  each  of  the  stitches  will  be  r£w«s 
wcepted  as  a sufficient  amount  of  work,  and  candidate  wall  do  — 

H not  to  attempt  more,  as  she  would  thereby  occupy  time  _!L01S' 
required  for  the  other  branches  of  this  subject.  A small  patch 
(about  one  inch  and  a half  square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  top-sewn 
round  one-quarter  of  the  outer,  and  hemmed  round  one-quarter 
0f  the  inner  side  of  the  patch,  so  as  to  complete  one  corner  of  it. 

Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked 
upon  an  unworked  portion  of  the  specimen. 


Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting  in 
progress,  viz.,  the  leg  of  a baby’s  sock,  with  heel  begun,  is 
required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  the  presence  of  the 
Superintendent,  picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  three 
or  four  rounds  of  it.  The  spek  should  have  securely  stitched 
to  it  a label  about  one  inch  broad , and  one  and  a half  inches 
long,  of  white  tape  or  calico,  clearly  marked  with  candidate’s 
examination  number.  Before  beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of 
the  sock,  candidate  will  present  it  to  the  Superintendent  to  be 
marked  by  him.  (The  candidate  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect 
doing  this.) 

The  Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece 
of  stocking  web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can 
tack  (right  side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
dam  upon  the  right  side  as  she  works  from  the  wrong.  _ She  is 
to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller  than  a threepenny-piece  nor 
larger  than  a sixpence,  running  the  darn  in  each  direction  to 
about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for 
shrinkage.  Both  sock  and  darn,  when  finished,  are  to  be  at- 
tacked, by  a few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 


Cutting-out  (40  Marks). 

Paper  for  this  test  will  be  supplied.  The  specimen  is  to  be 
tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ; no  pins  are  to  be  left 
in  it. 

Candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  a boy’s  shirt  (which  may  be 
half  size  only,  if  preferred,  but  must  not  be  a half  shirt).  On 
this  she  will  mark  distinctly  her  examination  number. 

She  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all  re- 
quirements mentioned  above. 
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D. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  1J  hours. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Bevis,  Head  Organiser. 

Draw  by  means  of  a ruler  a square  of  6"  side,  and  com 
design  given  below  within  this  square.  3 


D. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
twelve  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  -T.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  how  simultaneous  reading  is  carried  out,  and 
state  its  uses  and  its  drawbacks. 


74 


Male 

and  Female 
Candidate 
Pupil  . 
Teachers. 

D.  Papers 
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2.  Write  out  notes  of  a lesson  on  Fruit  for  a junior  class.  andFm  ale 

Candidate 

3.  In  what  respects  should  pupils  imitate  the  headline  in  read, ers. 
iriting,  and  how  may  they  be  most  easily  taught  to  do  so?  d. Papers. 

4.  What  do  you  consider  the  four  most  important  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  teacher  ? 

5.  How  should  the  maps  be  suspended  on  the  school  walls, 
and  why  should  they  be  kept  open  ? 

6.  Distinguish  between  questions  of  examination  and  ques- 
tions of  instruction,  giving  examples. 

7.  What  means  should  be  taken  to  correct  local  vulgarisms  ? 

8.  Give  six  of  Joyce’s  Reminders  to  Monitors,  as  to  (1) 
arranging  a class,  (2)  wrong  answers,  and  (3)  the  teaching  of 
Geography. 

9.  Why  is  the  decimal  system  of  notation  used  all  over  the 
world,  and  how  is  it  best  taught  in  its  earliest  stages  ? 

10.  In  teaching  spelling,  what  are  the  leading  principles  to 
be  borne  in  mind? 


D. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 50  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

®.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value, 
ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Beatty,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wise,  District  Inspector. 


„?•  Write  out  accurately  the  ten  lines  from  the  Deserted 
'%e>  beginning  “ O Luxury  ! thou  curst,”  &c. 

2-  Write,  in  your  own  words,  a description  of  the  Village 


Alehouse,  as  depicted  in  the  Deserted  Village. 

lb  Describe  ‘‘the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death,”  as 
wey  were  seen  by  Mirzah. 

■ * know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these 

t oomy  Presages  and  terrors  of  mind.”  What  is  this  way,  and 
i what  means  should  it  be  sought  for? 
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an dMFemaie  5-  What  remarks  did  the  Indian  Kings  make  upon  the 
c—  women  of  England? 

Teachers 

n.  Papers.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Club  of  the  Kings,  the  Hum- 

— drum  Club , and  the  October  Club  ? 

7.  “ My  first  task  should  be  to  clear  the  city  from  monsters.'' 
Explain  this  statement,  and  mention  some  of  the  monsters 
referred  to. 

8.  What  employments  does  the  Spectator  mention  as  being 
followed  by  the  “ innumerable  retainers  to  physics  ”? 

9.  Explain  fully  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a.)  “ Some  of  them  slay  in  chariots  and  som®  on  foot.” 

(b.)  “A  rusty  nail  or  a crooked  pin. shoot  up  into  prodigies." 

10.  Write  notes  on  (a)  “ a kind  of  animal  called  a Tory”; 
(b)  ‘‘Goths  and  Vandals”;  (c)  ‘‘the  return  of  King. 
Charles  II.”  ; ( d ) .“  antiquated  Sibyls.” 
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Combim  raining.  (Provisional.)  Parts  VI.  to  IX. 

Musket  ; Ikgulations  (Provisional). 

Kifle  1 es.  Care  and  Construction  of.  Instructions  for. 

Sew ag i metical  Treatment  of.  Latest  Developments  of.  By 

San!  Engineer  to  the  War  Department 


Cth  edition.  April. 
Price  I Os.  fid. 
Price  Cd 
Price  9 d. 
Price  3d. 
W.  C.  Tyndale,  Esq.. 

Price  fid 


Uganda  tectobate.  Prdcis  of  Information  concerning.  By  Brevet-Major  G.  M. 

Wo  / ird,  Staff  Captain.  Price  5a.  fid. 

WarMa-.  ' tel.  Care  an'i  Preservation  of.  Regulations  for,  and  for  Magazines.  Price  I a*. 

Yeoman  Imperial.  Regulations.  (Provisional).  Price  Is. 

Hydrograpv.  ical  »— 

New  Zi  n Pilot.  Seventh  Edition.  1901.  Supplement.  30th  March,  1903.  Price  fid. 
Scott, a:;  West  Coast  of.  Fifth  Edition.  Price  4.?. 

local  Oov  ■>nent  Boar  a i— 

OlSTER-l!  ENTERIC  FrVER,  &C.,  FOLLOWING  MAYORAL  BANQUETS  AT  WINCHESTER 

and  ] uampton.  Price  1a. 

Gmkral  a nitary  Circumstances  of  the  Tyldesley  with  Shakerly  Urban 
Dis  ii  , r.  Report  on.  Price  3d 

Emigrant,  formation  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  viz.: — 

Coi.omk  . . mdbooks  for.  April,  1902.  8vo.  Wrapper. 

No.  Canada.  2.  New  South  Wales.  3.  Victoria.  4.  South  Australia. 

5 neenaiand.  fi.  Western  Auatralia.  7.  Tasmania.  8.  New  Zealand. 

9 ; e Colony.  10.  Natal.  15.  South  African  Colonies — Transvaal.  Price  1 d.  each. 

No  Professional  Handbook  dealing  with  Professions  in  the  Colonies. 

12.  migration  Statutes  and  General  Handbook.  Price  3d.  each. 

No  i viz..  Nos.  1 to  12  in  cloth).  Price  2v. 

Consui.a:  i.i’o RTS,  1900.  Summary  of.  America,  North  and  South.  July,  1901.  Price  2d. 

Bte.sdi;  Immigrants,  Information  for;— Argentine  Republic,  price  2d.  California, 
pric  ’ 1 Ceylon,  Oct.,  1900,  price  id.  Federated  Malay  States,  Sept.  1901,  price  Cd. 
Maryliuu'.  price  Id.  Newfoundland,  price  Id.  Orange  River  Colony,  1903,  price  Id. 
South  can  Republic,  price  3d.  Uganda  Protectorate,  price  fid.  West  African 
Colonic.  , ov.  1901,  price  fid.  West  Indies,  price  fid. 

*^U®  • —Practical  Arrangement  of  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Excise,  &c.,  &c. 

• "at“-  '*•  Highmore,  Assist.  Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  2nd  Edition.  2 Vols. 

. Price  30s. 

F°iclffn  Office  i— 

Africa  by  Treaty.  The  Map  of.  By  Sir  E.  Ilertslet,,  K.C.B.  3 Vols.  Price  31 ».  Cd. 
■omrerci  r Treaties.  (Ilertslet’s.)  A complete  collection  of  Treaties,  Ac.,  beiween 
breat  I’..-  ;n  an(j  Foreign  Powers  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation,  &c. 
Sta  i'  ’ IIertslet»  K.C.B. , &c.  Vols.  I.  to  XXI.  Price  15s.  each. 

TE  t vvkr.c.  British  and  Foreign.  Vol.  80.  General  Index  (chronologically  and 
aiphah-t:,-:illy  arranged)  to  Vols.  65  to  79.  (1873  to  1888.)  Vols.:_8l.  1888-9.  82. 


-i«no.  83.  1890-1.  84.  1891-2.  «5.  1892-3. 

oh.  1893-6.  89.  1896-7.  90.  1897-8.  91.  1898-9. 

^ jonjrnai(  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Notices  and 

in,n  Published  weekly. 

cx  to  ^ 1 to  14.  Price  2*.  And  to  Vols.  XV.  to  XX. 

1. 


86. 


Tnr.  1903, 


1893*4.  87.  1894-5. 

Pi  ice  I Os.  each. 
Miscellaneous  Commercial 
Price  Id. 
July,  1893  to  June.  1896. 

Price  Is.  Cd. 
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